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I.  LANGUAGE  LEARNING  OPTIONS  FOR  LEMTTED-HO .TSH-PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


The  primary  task  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Strategy, 
Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language-Minority  Children  is  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
two  alternative  programs  (structured  English  immersion  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  education)  with  that  of  the  program  typically 
funded  through  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  the  early-exit  transitional 
bilingual  education  program.  The  characteristics  of  each  instructional 
program  is  detailed  as  well  as  the  success  with  which  each  program 
meets  the  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students.  These  data 
provide  valuable  information  to  policy  makers  and  practitioners  about 
alternative  approaches  for  bilingual  education  and  the  requirements  for 
the  successful  implementation  of  each.1 

The  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late- 
exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language  Minority 
Children  is  a  six-year  project  begun  in  FY,  1983-84  and  ending  in  FY 
1988-89.  Year  one  of  the  project  realized  four  major  tasks:  (a) 
finalizing  the  study  design  (Ramirez  et  al. ,  1984) ;  (b)  developing  data 
collection  instruments;  (c)  preparing  literature  reviews  (Ramirez, 
Schinke-LLano,  &  Bloom,  1984;  Schinke-Llano  &  Ramirez,  1984);  and  (d) 
selecting  study  sites  (Ramirez,  Wolfson,  &  Morales,  1985) .  Year  two  of 
the  project  resulted  in  the  first  of  a  four-year  data  collection  effort 
producing  information  on  the  students  in  the  study  and  their  instoss- 
tional  programs  (Ramirez  et  al. ,  1984) .  Years  three  and  four  of  the 
study  resulted  in  the  Second  and  Third  Year  Reports  wherein  data 


-^-Please  see  "Study  Design  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion 
Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children"  for  a  description  of  the 
policy  context  for  this  study.  The  study,  the  history  of  federal 
bilingual  education  policy,  and  a  summary  of  recent  research  and 
evaluation  studies  of  instructional  services  to  limited-English- 
proficient  students  are  described  in  this  report. 


describing  students  and  each  instructional  program  collected  were 
sumnarized  and  reported  separately  by  year  (Ramirez  et  al. ,  1987, 
1988) .  These  yearly  reports  allowed  us  to  describe  the  instructional 
programs  of  the  target  students  as  they  moved  into  the  higher  grades. 

Purpose  of  the  Report 

The  following  "Final  Report  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion 
Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children11  describes  the  three  instruc- 
tional programs  under  study  and  the  students  participating  in  each. 
This  report  presents  information  on  how  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs  were  implemented  at  the  study  sites,  and  provides  programmatic 
and  contextual  information  to  identify  differences  and  similarities 
among  these  three  programs.  The  report  also  describes  the  home  and 
connunity  backgrounds  of  the  students  participating  in  the  study  as 
well  as  their  proficiency  in  oral  language,  reading,  language  arts,  and 
math,  as  afTfTnrnort  in  English  and  Spanish.  In  sum,  implementation  of 
each  program  is  described  vis  a  vis  a  common  set  of  criteria,  while 
achievement  results  are  presented  as  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  late-exit  programs  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  early-exit  program. 

The  focus  of  this  final  report  is  to  describe  characteristics  of 
the  instructional  treatments  and  identify:  (a)  similarities  among 
class-rooms  within  a  given  instructional  treatment,  and  (b)  differences 
among  the  three  instructional  approaches.  Ideally,  similarity  of 
classrooms  within  programs  and  differences  between  programs  would 
suggest  three  distinct  instructional  treatments.  Identifying  such 
differences  and  similarities  will  help  to  determine  how  much  differen- 
ces in  student  achievement  can  be  attributed  to  differences  in  instruc- 
tional techniques. 


Of  equal  iapartance,  this  report  will  also  determine  the  extent  to 
which  students  in  the  three  instructional  programs  resemble  each  other, 
so  that  differences  in  student  achievement  in  the  separate  programs  can 
be  attributed  more  clearly  to  differences  in  the  programs  and  not  to 
differences  in  critical  student  characteristics  such  as  socioeconomic 
status. 

Thus  Volume  I  of  the  final  report  is  concerned  with  answering  the 
following  questions:  (a)  Do  we  have  three  distinct  instructional 
programs?  (b)  If  yes,  is  each  program  consistent  with  its  respective 
instructional  model?  And,  Volume  II  of  the  final  report  addresses  the 
following  question:  (c)  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these 
three  instructional  programs? 

To  provide  a  context  for  this  study,  it  is  important  to  discuss 
briefly  the  history  of  federal  bilingual  education  policy  and  summarize 
the  recent  research  and  evaluation  studies  of  instructional  services  to 
LEP  students.  In  the  context  of  this  discussion,  the  chapter  will 
conclude  with  a  listing  of  the  study's  objectives. 

Historical  Overview  of  Federal  Policy  in  Bilingual  Education  to  1989 

As  more  fully  discussed  in  the  "Study  Design  of  the  Longitudinal 
Study  of  immersion  Programs  for  l^iguage-Minority  Children"  (Ramirez  st 
al.,  1984),  federal  involvement  in  education  for  language-minority 
children  has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs.  In  1974,  P.L.  93-380  provided  the  initial  di- 
rection for  this  policy.  It  called  for  instruction  in  "the  native 
language  of  the  children  of  limited-English  speaking  ability... to  the 
extent  necessary  to  allow  a  child  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system."  In  1978,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (P.L.  95- 
961)  expanded  the  definition  of  English  proficiency  from  the  earlier 
enphasis  on  speech  to  one  focusing  on  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
comprehension.  While  the  revisions  defined  bilingual  education  as 
providing  instruction  in  both  English  and  the  child's  primary  language, 
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the  goal  of  the  educational  program  w>?>  narrowed.  The  earlier  legisla- 
tion (P.L.  93-380)  had  emphasized  that  the  language-minority  child 
progress  "effectively  through  the  education  system. M  The  new  law 
specified  that  the  instructional  intent  was  to  help  the  child  "achieve 
competence  ir  the  English  language. " 

Additional  federal  policies  regarding  bilingual  education  were 
established  by  (a)  the  Supreme  Court's  1974  [flu  vg,  Hid»lg  decision 
regarding  discrimination  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District; 
and  (b)  the  resulting  Lau  remedies  (Office  of  Civil  Rights,  1975)  which 
prescribed  various  types  of  bilingual  education  programs.  While  the 
original  Lau  decision  did  not  prescribe  any  specific  program  or 
teaching  strategies,  the  lau  remedies  restricted  federal  funding  under 
the  subsequent  1978  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  programs  that  taught 
children  in  their  native  language  until  they  were  able  to  participate 
effectively  in  English-only,  mainstream  classrooms.  As  a  result  of 
these  federal  policies,  federal  education  policy  for  language-minority 
children  favored  transitional  bilingual  education  programs  by  funding 
through  Title  VII  only  those  programs  providing  some  primary-language 
instruction. 

Curiously,  although  the  lau  remedies  never  were  adopted  formally 
as  regulations,  their  highly  prescriptive  requirements  were  used  to 
determine  which  programs  would  receive  federal  funding.  Central  to  the 
Lau  remedies  controversy  was  their  conflict  with  many  people's  strong 
convictions  about  what  constituted  appropriate  (and  affordable) 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  limited  English  proficiency.  A  particular 
concern  was  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  enough  to  provide  an  English- 
as-a-second-language  (ESL)  program  because  students  were  not  able  to 
study  other  subjects  until  they  learned  English.  The  argument  behind 
the  Lau  remedies  held  that  equal  access  (i.e.,  opportunity  to  study 
subjects  other  than  English)  could  be  ensured  only  if  language-minority 
children  were  taught  in  their  primary  languages. 
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The  1978  Amendments  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968 
provided  further  impetus  for  the  use  of  the  students'  primary  language 
in  teaching  langua  j-«unarity  children.  Although  the  stated  goal  of 
the  programs  was  to  help  language-minority  children  learn  English  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  1978  Amendments  allowed  use  of  the  primary 
language  "to  the  extent  necessary11  to  ensure  a  meaningful  education  for 
language-mirority  children  and  a  successful  transition  into  mainstream 
programs.  While  the  Amendments  did  not  specify  how  the  primary 
language  was  to  be  used,  the  only  programs  funded  were  those  that 
included  primary  language  instruction  (i.e.,  met  the  Lau  remedies' 
criteria) .  While  instructional  programs  which  did  not  use  the  primary 
language  could  not  be  funded  under  Title  VII,  English-only  instruc- 
tional services  to  limited-English-proficient  students  were  provided 
through  other  funding  sources,  such  as  Chapter  1,  Oiapter  1  Migrant 
Education,  state  or  local  funds.  However,  little  was  known  about  their 
effectiveness. 

The  1983  amendments  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968  (PL  98- 
951) ,  signaled  a  major  shift  from  the  lau  remedies  criteria.  For  the 
first  time,  the  new  nendments  allowed  funding  of  programs  which  did 
not  require  the  us*  »f  the  LEP  child's  primary  language.  These 
alternative  models  to  primary  language  instruction  primarily  use 
English  for  instruction  of  LEP  students.  The  child's  primary  language 
is  used,  if  at  all,  only  for  support  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The 
English  is  "tailored"  or  "sheltered"  to  accommodate  the  English 
proficiency  level  of  the  LEP  students.  English  is  adjusted  in  terms  of 
pace  (slower),  rather  than  complex  sentence  structure,  shorter 

rather  than  longer  sentences,  vocabulary,  and  use  of  realia  (use  of 
pictures,  mime,  etc. ,  which  would  convey  the  meaning  of  the  words  being 
used) .  As  this  amendment  heralded  a  major  departure  from  prior  policy, 
Congress  limited  the  amount  of  Title  VII  funds  that  could  be  allocated 
to  thase  alternative  programs  (and  thereby  the  number  of  such  alterna- 
tive programs)  to  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  Title  VII 
allocation. 


The  bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968  was  again  amended  on  April  27, 
1988  (Hi  100-297) .  These  bmendments  raised  the  ceiling  on  the  funding 
of  alternative  programs  from  ten  to  twenty-five  percent  of  t  e  total 
Title  VII  allocation.  While  the  1988  amendments  also  alia  1  the 
funding  of  developmental  primary  language  instructional  programs  .e. , 
where  substantial  use  of  the  child's  primary  language),  few,  if  ly, 
were  funded.  The  1988  amendments,  also  for  the  first  time,  limited  be 
number  of  years  that  a  IEP  student  could  be  served  by  Title  VU  fads 
to  no  more  than  three,  regardless  of  his/her  proficiency  in  English. 

In  sum,  in  spite  of  the  increased  funding  of  special  English-only 
programs  since  1983,  little  if  nothing  is  known  about  their  effective- 
ness in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  IEP  students. 

Characteristics  of  Programs 

Pnur  Metnods  for  Teaching  English  to  Tiinit^English-SDgflKin/7  fiftriffltff 

Transitional  bilingual  education,  however,  is  not  the  only  means 
of  teaching  English  to  limited-English-speaking  children  in  American 
public  schools.  Rather,  four  general  alternatives  have  evolved  to 
serve  language-minority  children:  (a)  submersion;  (b)  English  as  a 
second  language  (ESL) ;  (c)  transitional  bilingual  education  (TEE) ;  and 
(d)  structured  English  immersion  strategy.  These  programs  differ  in 
five  main  areas:  (a)  whether  traditional  all-English  instruction  is 
used;  (b)  whether  special  instruction  in  English  as  a  subject  is 
provided;  (c)  whether  English  is  taught  through  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects;  (d)  whether  nonlanguage  subjects  such  as  mathematics  are 
taught  in  the  primary  language  of  the  limited-English-proficient 
students;  and  (e)  whether  the  primary  language  of  limited-English- 
proficient  students  is  used  (to  supplement  instruction  in  English). 
The  following  describes  the  four  programs  in  terms  of  these  charac- 
teristics (see  Table  1) . 
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Table  1 


Characteristics  of  Programs  Serving  language-Minority 
Children  in  the  united  States 


Characteristics 


Submersion 


English  Structured 
as  a     Transitional  English 
Second     Bilingual  Xnutrsion 
Language  Education  Strategy 


Traditional  all-English  Yes 
instruction  used 

Special  instruction  in  NO 
English  as  a  subject 
is  provided 

English  is  taught  through  No 
the  teaching  of  other 
subjects 

Informal  use  of  LEP  NO 
student's  primary  language 
for  clarification 

Non-language  subjects  are  No 
taught  in  LEP  student's 
primary  language  ; 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


NO 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


The  submersion  approach  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  services 
provided  to  language-minority  students  (Office  of  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education,  1981).  In  submersion  programs,  language-minority  children 
are  placed  in  ordinary  mainstream  classrooms  where  only  English  is 
spoken.  No  special  provisions  are  made  in  these  mainstream  classrooms 
to  help  them  learn  quickly  the  English  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in 
school.  Instead,  they  study  the  regular  curriculum  and  are  expected  to 
perform  as  best  they  can.  To  the  extent  that  the  mainstream  classroom 
represents  an  instructional  program  wherein  English  and  other  academic 
skills  are  developed,  it  can  be  considered  as  an  instructional  alterna- 
tive to  transitional  bilingual  education  (i.e. ,  one  in  which  no  special 
instructional  adjustments  are  made) .  This  alternative  has  been 
described  as  "sink  or  swim."  Placement  in  submersion  classes  usually 
results   when   there   are   insufficient  numbers  of  limited-English- 
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proficient  students  in  the  same  grade  and  school  to  "trigger"  a 

as  a 

second  language  instruction. 

In  typical  English  as  a  HHfflnfl  IflDattSa  (ESL)  programs,  language- 
minority  students  spend  most  of  their  day  in  a  submersion  classroom, 
rut  receive  some  extra  instruction  in  English.  This  special  instruc- 
tion is  developed  specifically  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language. 
For  subjects  other  than  English,  the  language  minority  students  study 
the  school's  standard  curriculum  in  English-only  classrooms.  In 
teaching  ESL,  the  teacher  may  or  may  not  use  the  primary  language  of 
the  limited-English-proficient  students.  The  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  conducted  a  recent  survey  which  determined  that  after 
submersion  programs,  ESL  is  the  next  most  widely  used  instructional 
method  for  teaching  language-minority  students  (Office  of  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education,  1981). 

In  flansitiaal  bilingual  fldUBfciflD  (TOE)  programs,  language- 
minority  students  study  subject  natter  in  their  primary  language  until 
they  have  learned  enough  English  to  succeed  in  English-only  mainstream 
classrooms.  Children  in  THE  programs  generally  learn  to  read  first  in 
their  non-English  home  language  and  then  in  English.  ESL  often  is  used 
as  a  supplement  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  learn  English.  THE 
programs  are  similar  to  submersion  and  ESL  in  that  English  usually  is 
taught  as  a  separate  subject,  but  differ  in  that  other  content  areas, 
including  reading,  are  taught  in  the  child's  non-English  home  language, 
at  least  in  principle. 

The  structured  English  immersion  strategy  program  (SEISP)  is 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  ESL  and  THE  programs.  It  is  based  on  the 
results  of  Canadian  French  immersion  programs  for  language-majority 
(i.e.,  English)  speakers.  While  similar  to  ESL  and  some  THE  programs 
in  many  ways,  the  SEISP  also  differs  from  them  substantially.  All 
instruction  is  in  English.  Rather  than  teaching  English  strictly  as  a 
subject,  however,  the  SEISP  endeavors  to  teach  English  through  the 
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various  content  areas.  Prior  knowledge  of  English  is  not  assumed. 
Instead,  teachers  in  SEESPs  carefully  tailor  their  English  to  a  level 
the  limited-English-proficient  students  can  understand.  For  example,  a 
lesson  about  a  particular  science  concept  also  would  teach  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  specific  English  language  skills  (such  as  vocabulary) . 
Content  thus  becomes  the  medium  for  teaching  language.  Such  teaching 
differs  from  transitional  bilingual  programs  in  that  SEISPs  present  the 
subject  matter  exclusively  in  English,  while  THE  programs  teach  content 
in  the  students'  primary  language  until  the.-  have  learned  English. 

The  SEISP  teacher  is  bilingual  and  speaks  the  students'  non- 
English  home  language.  The  student  may  use  their  primary  language 
among  themselves  and  to  address  the  teacher.  Generally,  however,  the 
teacher  speaks  to  the  students  in  English,  using  the  home  language  only 
occasionally  to  provide  or  clarify  instructions.  Understanding  the 
children's  home  language,  the  teacher  can  determine  whether  a  child's 
difficulty  with  a  given  task  stems  from  a  problem  with  the  language  or 
with  the  content  itself.  As  the  child's  primary  language  is  not  used 
formally  for  instruction,  this  type  of  instruction  would  be  best 
described  as  a  "sheltered  English"  program,  rather  than  as  a  bilingual 
program. 

Encouragement  for  IMnersioni  "ftw  Qspitilan  fftP»rkTY~ 

Recent  work  in  Canada  has  demonstrated  that  the  immersion  programs 
which  use  the  second  language  exclusively  can  be  very  effective  in 
teaching  lanauaae-maiority  students  a  second  language.  It  is  the 
success  of  these  Canadian  programs  that  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
usefulness  of  this  approach  for  language-minority  children  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  major  differences  between  Canadian  miners ion  programs 
and  U.S.  structured  English  immersion  strategy  programs  (see  Table  2) . 
In  Canadian  programs,  language-majority  students  are  grouped  homogene- 
ously by  their  proficiency  in  the  second  language,  which  is  usually 
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none;  while  a  single  class  of  minority-language  LEP  children  in  the 
American  program  may  represent  a  broad  range  of  second  language 
proficiencies. 

Canadian  immersion  programs  and  U.S.  programs  also  differ  in  their 
criteria  for  success.  The  stated  goal  of  Canadian  immersion  programs 
is  full  bilingual  ism,  with  near  native-lite  competence  the  measure  of 
success.  The  U.S.  structured  English  strategy  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  concentrate  on  English  proficiency  as  measured  by  the  student's 
ability  to  function  in  a  mainstream  English-only  classroom,  and  little 
or  no  concern  is  shown  for  the  development  of  the  student's  first 
language.  This  minimal  English  competency  level  is  far  from  native- 
like proficiency,  in  that  it  usually  reflects  social  language  rather 
than  academic  language  skills. 

Canadian  teachers  in  immersion  programs  appear  to  adjust  their 
language  to  12  learners.  However,  the  nature  of  these  adjustments  has 
not  been  documented  as  yet.  In  U.S.  structured  English  imnersion 
strategy  programs,  it  is  not  known  whether  or  to  what  extent  teachers 
adjust  their  language  for  their  12  learners.  The  differences  between 
the  Canadian  imnersion  programs  and  the  U.S.  structured  English 
imnersion  strategy  programs  are  found  in  Table  2.  In  sum,  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  programs  differ  with  respect  to  their  goals  (bilingual ism  vs. 
development  of  12  only),  target  population  (language  majority  vs. 
language  minority),  methodology  (development  of  LI  vs.  LI  not 
developed),  and  parent  involvement  or  lack  of  involvement.  As  these 
differences  between  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  programs  are  substantial, 
there  is  a  need  to  differentiate  the  names  of  the  two  programmatic 
efforts  to  avoid  confusing  them.  As  the  Canadian  programs  were 
developed  first,  they  will  be  referred  to  in  this  report  simply  as 
imnersion  programs.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  efforts  are  referred  to  as 
structured  English  imnersion  strategy  programs  in  an  effort  to  high- 
light the  concern  over  and  focus  on  those  instructional  strategies 
which  might  be  used  to  teach  English  through  the  content  areas. 


Table  2 


Ocnparisan  of  Canadian  Immersion  Program, 
U.S.  Immersion  Strategy  Program, 
Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
 Program  Characteristics  


Characteristic 


U.S.  Structured 
Canadian    English  Immer- 
sion Strategy 


Early-  Late- 


Programs*  I 

Tograms 

Exit 

Exit 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

( language-majority) 

Bilingual  ism  is  a  major 
program  goal 

(a)  Develop  LI 

(b)  Develop  12 


minority  children 

Provides  primary  language 
instruction 

Parents  involved  in 
developing  program 

Teachers  are  bilingual 

Students  are  from  low 
SES  homes 

Students  can  use  LI 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No 

(middle-class  homes) 


Yes 

(only  initially) 


Subject  matter  is  taught  Yes 
through  12 

12  develops  as  a  function  Yes 
of  learning  subject  matter  


NO 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
(limited) 

Yes 
(required) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


*These  characteristics  apply  to  the  initial  St.  Lambert  experiment. 

At  present,  little  is  known  about  the  existence  or  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  structured  English  inmersicn  strategy  programs  with  language- 
minority  children.  The  "Description  and  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immer- 
sion Strategy,  Early-exit,  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children"  was  funded  to 
provide  this  information. 
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Current  Research  and  Evaluation  Studies,  nf?  Instructional  Services  to 
Limited-Enaliah-Proficient  Students 


The  basic  question  addressed  by  this  study  is  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English  immersion  strategy 
programs  and  of  two  types  of  primary  language  transitional  bilingual 
educational  programs — late-exit  and  early-exit.  The  following  high- 
lights sane  of  the  more  important  and  relevant  studies  to  date  of  each 
approach. 

Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy  Programs 

Program  organization.  Canadian  Immersion  programs  can  be  categor- 
ized along  three  dimensions:  the  "degree  of  immersion, "  the  grade  level 
of  implementation,  and  the  number  of  target  languages  included.  With 
respect  to  the  degree  of  immersion,  programs  are  classified  as  either 
total  or  partial  immersion.  In  early  total  immersion,  the  second,  or 
target  language  is  used  for  all  of  the  curriculum  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  (Genesee,  1984;  Iapkin  &  Cummins,  1984).  The  students' 
native  language  is  introduced  into  the  curriculum  after  a  period  of 
time,  generally  after  two,  three,  or  even  four  years  (Genesee,  1978; 
Genesee  &  Lambert,  1983;  Lambert  &  Tucker,  1972).  Once  the  native 
language  is  included  in  the  program,  its  use  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
may  vary  from  20%  of  the  time  (Morrison,  1981)  to  60%  (Genesee,  1978) , 
depending  upon  the  individual  program  or  upon  the  particular  grade 
level  within  a  program. 

Partial  immersion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  the 
second  language  being  used  for  less  than  100%  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  Generally  the  second  language  is  employed 
50%  of  the  time  with  decreases  in  use,  if  any,  occurring  only  after  a 
number  of  years  (Genesee,  1984;  Iapkin  &  Cummins,  1984). 
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With  respect  to  the  grade  level  of  implementation,  immersion 
programs  can  be  described  as  early,  delayed,  or  late  (Genesee,  1984; 
Lapkin  &  Qmnins,  1984).  In  early  immersion  programs,  use  of  the 
second  language  begins  in  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  In  delayed 
immersion  programs,  the  second  language  usually  is  not  introduced  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  In  late 
immersion  programs,  the  second  language  is  not  used  to  teach  content 
subjects  until  late  in  the  elementary  school  years,  or  even  early  in 
the  secondary  school  years.  Both  delayed  and  late  immersion  programs 
say  be  preceded  by  one  or  several  years  of  traditional  second  language 
instruction,  i.e. ,  classes  in  which  the  second  language  is  the  subject- 
-rather  than  the  medium  of  instruction. 

The  grade  level  of  implementation  of  an  immersion  program  deter- 
mines, among  other  things,  one  very  important  aspect  of  a  child's 
education,  namely  the  language  in  which  literacy  skills  are  initiated. 
In  an  early  total  immersion  program,  for  example,  literacy  training  is 
begun  in  the  second  language;  in  an  early  partial  program,  literacy  is 
developed  simultaneously  in  the  native  and  second  languages.  Both 
delayed  and  late  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  for  the  establish- 
ment of  literacy  skills  in  the  native  language  of  the  students  after 
the  second  language  skills  are  strongly  developed. 

Regarding  the  number  of  target  languages  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum, programs  are  described  as  either  single  or  double  immersion. 
This  designation  obviously  depends  upon  the  inclusion  of  one  or  two 
second  languages  for  instructional  purposes.  Hypothetically,  of 
course,  there  could  be  triple  immersion  programs,  quadruple  programs, 
and  so  on.  Theoretically  speaking,  all  possible  combinations  of 
program  types  discussed  can  exist  (e.g.,  early  partial  single  immer- 
sion, delayed  total  double  immersion,  etc.),  but  single  immersion 
programs  predominate.  While  early  programs  are  either  total  or 
partial,  there  is  a  tendency  for  delayed  .and  late  programs  (e.g., 
usually  everything  is  in  French  except  for  English  language  arts)  tc  ^ 
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partial  in  that  instruction  is  provided  in  both  languages  (Genesee, 
1984;  Iapkin  &  Cunmins,  1984) . 


Regardless  of  the  degree  of  imnersion,  the  grade  level  of  im- 
plementation, or  the  number  of  target  languages  involved,  all  Canadian 
imnersion  programs  have  one  essential  characteristic:  the  second 
language  is  used  not  merely  as  the  subject  of  instruction,  but  also, 
and  more  importantly,  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  subject  matter 
classes.  It  is  precisely  this  use  of  the  second  language  in  canounica- 
tive  contexts  similar  to  those  in  which  a  first  language  is  acquired 
that  proponents  say  not  only  allows  for,  but  also  facilitates  the 
acquisition  of  a  second  language. 

Canadian  Imnersion  Programs!  Research  Results 

Since  the  inception  of  immersion  programs  in  Canada,  researchers 
have  been  diligently  documenting  their  linguistic,  cognitive,  and 
social  effects  on  the  participating  students.  The  Canadian  findings 
have  been  used  to  advocate  alternatives  to  THE.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  examine  the  studies  in  light  of  the  four  expressed  program 
goals — first  and  second  language  competence,  academic  achievement,  and 
psycho-social  development. 

First  language  development.  Does  participation  in  an  immersion 
program  retard  students'  development  of  their  first  language?  No. 
Participation  in  an  immersion  program  did  not  retard  the  development  of 
Canadian  students'  ability  to  speak  their  primary  language.  Students 
in  an  immersion  program  spoke  their  primary  language  as  well  as  their 
peers  in  non-immersion  classrooms,  at  least  during  the  early  months 
(Swain,  1984) .  This  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  pervasive  presence  of 
English  in  the  school,  cannunity,  and  home  environments.  Regarding 
literacy-related  skills,  however,  the  picture  is  somewhat  different. 
Early  total  immersion  students  initially  are  behind  their  non- immersion 
counter-parts.  Yet  within  a  year  of  the  introduction  of  English 
language  arts,    imnersion  students  perform  as  well  on  standardized 
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I  English  achievement  tests  as  do  the  comparison  students  (Genesee, 

1978).  Second  and  third  grade  early  partial  immersion  students 
I  sometimes  perform  less  well  on  certain  English  literacy-related  skills 

than  do  their  English-program  peers  (Barik,  Swain,  &  Nwanunobi,  1977) . 
I  One  possible  explanation  is  that  the  simultaneous  teaching  of  literacy 

skills  that  is  done  in  early  partial  programs  causes  confusion  far  a 
I  period  of  time  (Swain,  1984) .    If  so,  it  is  preferable  to  teach  initial 

I  literacy  skills  in  only  one  language.    Further,  according  to  Cumins 

I  (1981)  and  Swain  (1983),  if  a  minority-language  group  is  involved, 

I  literacy  skills  should  be  taught  in  the  children's  first  language, 

which  is  probably  the  more  highly  developed. 

Other  studies  of  the  effect  of  an  immersion  program  on  first 
I  language  development  reveal  valuable  information  as  well.  Genesee 

1  (1974),  in  a  study  of  the  writing  in  English  (first  language)  of 

■  fourth-grade  immersion  students,  found  that  the  immersion  group  scored 

I  lower  than  the  caparison  group  on  spelling,  but  higher  on  measures  of 

creativity.  In  a  study  of  the  global  assessment  of  fifth  graders' 
I  compositions  in  their  first  language,  Lapkin  (1982)  found  no  difference 

between  experimental  and  control  groups.  In  a  parental  survey  con- 
|  ducted  by  McEachern   (1980),   80%  of  the  parents  with  children  in 

immersion  programs  felt  that  their  children  were  experiencing  no 
I  problems  in  English  communication  (i.e.,  first  language).  Finally, 

1  children  in  kindergarten,   first  grade,  and  second  grade  unnersion 

I  programs  have  been  judged  superior  to  non-immersion   students  on 

I  measures  of  conwunicative  effectiveness  (Genesee  et  al.,  1975). 

I  In  sum,  there  are  no  long  tern  English  language  deficits  resulting 

from  participation  in  Canadian  imnersion  programs,  although  sometimes 

I  there  are  short  term  lags  in  the  development  of  literacy  related 

skills. 

I  Academic  achievement.      Studies  show  that  participation  in  an 

Canadian  imnersion  program  develops  strong  academic  and  cognitive 
I  skills.      Swain  and  Lapkin  (1982)   reviewed  standardized  mathematics 
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tests  of  early  total  inversion  students,  grades  one  through  eight.  On 
average,  the  students  scored  as  well  as  or  better  than  their  non- 
immersion  counterparts  on  35  of  the  38  tests  administered.  Similarly, 
on  14  administrations  of  a  standardized  science  test  to  students  in 
grades  five  through  eight,  early  total  immersion  students  and  non- 
imnersion  students  scored  equally  well.  These  positive  findings  are 
not  entirely  replicatea  in  immersion  programs  that  were  not  early  total 
immersion.  Barik  and  Swain  (1977)  report  inferior  mathematics  scores 
for  early  partial  immersion  students  beginning  in  the  third  grade.  In 
addition,  Barik  and  Swain  (1978)  found  inferior  performance  by  early 
partial  inversion  students  in  science  beginning  at  the  fifth  grade 
level.  Among  students  in  late  immersion  programs,  Barik  and  Swain 
(1976)  observed  occasional  inferior  performance  in  science  when  the 
experimental  groups  had  received  only  one  or  two  years'  instruction  in 
French  as  a  second  language  (FSL)  prior  to  beginning  the  immersion 
program;  however,  these  lags  disappeared  in  subsequent  years.  A 
similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  mathematics  performance  (Barik, 
Swain,  &  Gaudino,  1976). 2  On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  where  late 
immersion  students  had  received  FSL  instruction  since  kindergarten 
prior  to  their  program  entry,  their  performance  in  content  area 
subjects  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  comparison  group  (Genesee, 
Polich,  &  Stanley,  1977).  This  has  been  found  even  when  locally  or 
systewide  achievement  tests  based  on  local  curricula  were  used 
(Genesee,  1983). 

While  these  are  not  related  to  specific  content  areas,  several 
studies  suggest  that  there  may  be  cognitive  benefits  associated  with 
bilingual  ism  developed  in  immersion  programs.  In  a  seven-year  study  of 
immersion  and  non-immersion  students  matched  for  IQ  and  socioeconomic 
status,  Scott  (1973,  cited  in  Lambert,  1984)  found  that  the  fifth  and 


2 In  all  such  studies  of  academic  achievement,  Swain  (1984) 
cautious  that  the  language  of  test  administration  can  affect  students' 
performance.  In  other  words,  even  though  the  second  language  is  used 
for  instruction,  the  first  language  may  be  the  more  appropriate  one  for 
assessing  content  knowledge. 
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sixth,  grade  inmersian  students  scored  higher  on  divergent  thinking,  one 
measure  of  cognitive  flexibility.  Further,  Barik  and  Swain  (1976)  and 
cunmins  (1975,  1976)  found  increases  in  immersion  students'  IQs  or  in 
divergent  thinking  that  were  not  found  in  the  comparison  groups. 
Finally,  students  whose  IQs  are  below  average  or  who  have  learning 
disabilities  are  not  at  any  more  of  a  disadvantage  in  inmersian 
programs  than  they  are  in  all-English  programs  (Bruck,  1979;  Genesee, 
1976;  Swain,  1975) .  In  fact,  Bruck  (1978)  suggests  that,  at  least  with 
respect  to  French  language  acquisition,  learning  disabled  students  in 
imnersion  piogiams  may  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  acquire  a  second 
language.  While  these  studies  are  indeed  significant,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  research  remains  to  be  done  on  the  relationship  between 
bilingual ism  and  cognitive  processes. 

Psychological  and  social  effects.  Numerous  benefits  from  imner- 
sion programs  have  been  documented  in  the  areas  of  psychological  and 
social  development.  Lambert  and  Tucker  (1972) ,  for  example,  found  that 
imnersion  students  have  more  positive  attitudes  towards  French  Canadi- 
ans than  do  their  non-inmersion  English-Canadian  peers,  although  such 
differences  are  less  evident  in  higher  grades  (Genesee,  1984) .  Cziko, 
Lambert,  and  Gutter  (1979)  report  that  immersion  programs  appear  to 
reduce  English  Canadians'  perception  of  the  social  distance  between 
themselves  and  French  Canadians.  Fifth  and  sixth  grade  immersion 
students,  when  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  why  they  liked  being 
Canadian,  more  frequently  mentioned  the  linguistic  and  cultural 
diversity  of  Canada.  Non-immersion  students  tended  to  cite  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  (Swain,  1980).  Clearly,  then,  the  goal  of 
increased  cultural  understanding  appears  to  be  a  by-product  of  immer- 
sion programs.  Alternatively,  Genesee  (1983)  has  proposed  that 
imnersion  students'  second  language  proficiency  reaches  a  plateau 
relatively  early  in  the  program  and  does  not  continue  to  develop 
because  the  communicative  demands  made  upon  them  in  class  do  not  expand 
(Genesee,  1987). 
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Second  language  development.  Ironically,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant goals  of  inmersion  programs,  that  of  achieving  competence  in 
the  second  language,  appears  to  be  the  most  problematic.  For  example, 
when  the  French  performance  of  early  total  inmersion  students  is 
compared  with  that  of  non-immersion  students  who  study  French  as  a 
second  language,  immersion  students  are  consistently  superior  (Swain, 
1984).  However,  when  compared  with  native  speakers  of  French,  the 
immersion  groups  appear  to  need  six  or  seven  years  to  achieve  average 
performance  in  the  receptive  skills  of  listening  and  reading  (Swain  & 
Iapkin,  1982).  Further,  with  respect  to  production  skills  (speaking 
and  writing) ,  immersion  students  have  not  shown  native-like  proficiency 
(Genesee,  1978;  Barley,  1979,  1982;  Spilka,  1976).  Plann  (1976),  in  a 
United  States'  study,  posits  the  development  of  a  classroom  dialect 
peculiax  to  immersion  programs  which  is  fostered  by  the  students' 
reinforcement  of  incorrect  usage  and  which  in  fact  may  work  against 
students'  developing  native-like  proficiency. 

All  of  the  studies  cited  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are 
Canadian.  Few  studies  on  immersion  programs  in  the  United  States 
exist,  first  because  of  a  paucity  of  programs,  and  second  because  of  a 
lack  of  financial  support  for  such  research.  The  culver  City  Spanish 
Immersion  Program,  however,  because  of  its  association  with  UCLA,  has 
been  evaluated.  Findings  replicate  those  of  Canadian  programs 
(Campbell,  1984).  Academically,  immersion  students  have  performed 
either  as  wall  as  or  better  than  their  non-immersion  peers.  Their 
English  skills  are  equivalent,  with  the  exception  of  mechanics  and 
spelling.  Some  attitudinal  improvement  is  evident.  Their  Spanish, 
however,  while  competent,  is  not  native-like.  Thus,  the  original  goal 
of  native-like  competency  in  Spanish  oral  language  skills  has  been  re- 
examined. 

All  of  the  research  studies  cited  here  concern  themselves  with  the 
performance  of  language-majority  students,  those  for  whom  participation 
in  the  program  does  not  threaten  the  maintenance  of  either  their  home 
language  or  home  culture.    The  obvious  unanswered  research  question, 
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then,  is  whether  such  language  immersion  programs  can  be  adapted  for 
use  with  language-minority  students.  While  no  empirical  evidence 
exists  to  support  or  refute  the  notion,  researchers  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  been  quick  to  caution  against  such  an  attenpt 
(Genesee,  1984;  Hernandez-Chavez,  1984;  Lambert,  1984;  Swain,  1984; 
Tucker,  1980) .   Tucker  (1980,  p.  2) ,  for  example,  emphatically  states: 

We  have  not  previously,  and  we  will  not  in  the 
future,  reocemand  on  the  basis  of  these  careful, 
critical,  and  longitudinal  studies,  that  Mexican 
American,  Franco  American,  or  other  ran-  or  limited 
English  speaking  youngsters  in  the  United  states  be 
submerged  in  English  medium  programs. 

Genesee  (1984,  p.  53)  echoes  this  position  by  warning: 

To  recreate  these  conditions  and  implement  these 
approaches  to  facilitate  acadwnin  and  language 
learning  among  minority  language  children  will 
require  more  than  changing  the  names  of  the 
languages  involved.  Indeed,  this  task  may  require 
changing  the  basic  structure  of  inversion  education 
as  it  is  known  to  apply  to  majority  language 
children. 

This  study  will  provide  the  first  documentation  of  how  effective 
the  U.S.  adaptation  of  the  Canadian  language  ijnnersion  programs  is  in 
meeting  the  learning  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students  and 
how  these  programs  cenpare  with  two  types  of  primary  language  develop- 
ment programs. 

Characteristics  of  Primary  Language  Programs 

In  general,  primary  language  instructional  programs  in  U.S.  public 
schools  occur  within  the  context  of  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs.  How  the  primary  language  is  used,  the  amount  of  use,  the 
context  in  which  it  is  used,  those  using  it,  and  how  each  of  these 
factors  varies  and  is  combined  with  the  others  produce  markedly 
different  instructional  programs.  Moreover,  primary  language  instruc- 
tion is  only  one  of  lumerous  factors  which  interact  to  shape  the 
bilingual  program.   To  fully  appreciate  and  understand  primary  language 
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instxucfcianal  programs,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  context  in 
which  each  occurs. 

In  defining  bilingual  education,  Fishman  asserts  that  "bilingual 
education  implies  some  use  of  two  (or  more)  languages  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  teaching  other  than  language  per  se"  (cited  in  Trueba  & 
Bamett-Mizrani,  1979,  p.  2).  Clearly,  in  this  view,  neither  foreign 
language  education  nor  the  limited  use  of  a  native  language  would 
constitute  bilingual  schooling. 

A  review  of  selected  bilingual  education  models  (Ramirez,  Schinke- 
LLano  &  Bloom,  1984)  reveals  marked  differences  among  researchers  as  to 
what  they  consider  critical  characteristics  of  bilingual  programs.  To 
account  for  all  possible  types  of  bilingual  education,  Mackey  develops 
an  elaborate  classification  system.  At  the  heart  of  his  taxonomy  are 
language  interactions;  that  is,  the  give  and  take  in  conversation 
between  speakers.  Paulston  (1980)  states  that  the  following  program 
characteristics  must  be  observed  to  define  the  instructional  program; 
the  languages  used  in  the  classroom;  how  che  languages  are  sequenced 
(i.e.,  when  the  second  language  is  introduced) ;  how  much  each  is  used, 
and  for  what  purpose;  the  linguistic  competencies  and  ethnicity  of  the 
classroom  teachers;  availability  of  instructional  materials  in  each 
language;  and  the  language  of  the  student's  hone/community.  Others  are 
concerned  with  program  goals  and  how  well  they  match  the  social/politi- 
cal conditions  of  the  connunity;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  there  is 
a  need  for  an  individual  to  be  bilingual  in  a  given  connunity  (Fishman 
&  Lovas,  1970;  Kjolseth,  1.972). 

Research  Findings;  Primary  language  Programs 

Given  the  diversity  of  primary  language  programs  in  the  United 
States,  what,  if  anything,  is  known  about  their  effectiveness?  What 
information  is  available  outside  of  the  United  States?  Data  are 
available  from  two  sources,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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U.S.  research.  Unlike  the  language  immersion  programs  in  Canada, 
which  have  been  carefully  monitored  by  researchers  since  their  incep- 
tion, bilingual  education  programs  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  such  systematic,  careful  research  or  evaluation.  The 
result  of  this  lack  of  research  is  that  little  more  is  known  about  the 
efficacy  of  primary  language  programs  for  limited-English-proficient 
students  than  was  known  before  their  implementation  16  years  ago. 

Of  the  research  studies  and  evaluation  reports  which  are  avail- 
able, a  large  number  suffer  from  problems  of  design,  methodology,  or 
analysis  that  render  their  findings  virtually  meaningless.  Zappert  and 
Cruz  (1977)  and  Dulay  and  Burt  (1978)  report  rejecting  nearly  95%  of 
the  38  studies  and  175  reports  they  examined  because  of  one  or  several 
of  the  following  shortcomings: 

o  lack  of  control  for  socioeconomic  status  of  subjects; 

o  lack  of  control  for  initial  language  proficiency  of  subjects; 

o  lack  of  control  group  or  baseline  data  for  comparison; 

o  sampling  problems   (e.g. ,   inadequate  sample  size,  non-random 
sampling,  excessive  attrition  between  pre-  and  post-testing) ; 

o  significant  differences  in  teacher  characteristics;  and 

o  insufficient  data  or  inappropriate  statistical  analyses. 

Ihe  review  by  Zappert  and  Cruz  (1977)  has  been  criticized  for  its 
conclusion  that  the  neutral  results  would  suggest  that  the  evidence 
does  not  show  that  the  programs  hurt  the  children,  and  therefore  the 
programs  should  be  supported.  Given  the  cost  and  myriad  administrative 
problems  in  mounting  primary  language  programs,  some  argue  that  the 
benefits  do  not  outweigh  the  problems.  Moreover,  the  perceived  benefit 
of  speaking  a  language  other  than  English  goes  beyond  the  goals  of 
current  public  policy  which  are  concerned  with  English  proficiency  and 
not  primary  language  proficiency. 
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Of  the  remaining  12  studies  and  reports  deemed  methodologically 
sound  by  Zappert  and  Cruz  (1977)  and  Dulay  and  Burt  (1978) ,  58%  showed 
positive  results  of  bilingual  treatment,  41%  were  neutral,  and  1%  were 
negative. 

Three  highly  publicized  reviews  of  the  literature  found  evidence 
in  support  of  the  effectiveness  of  primary  language  instruction  to  be 
lacking.  The  first  is  TnTfflBflfti  ffthnicity.  and  the  Schools  (Epstein, 
1977)  in  which  the  author,  after  interviews  with  politicians  and 
administrators,  reports  that  no  evidence  of  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  bilingual  programs  exists.  The  second  is  he  1978  series  of 
American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  reports  which  concludes  that 
students  in  Title  VII  Spanish  bilingual  programs  performed  lower  in 
English  than  their  non-Title  VII  counterparts  and  equally  in  mathe- 
matics. The  AIR  study,  however,  has  received  severe  criticism  for 
having  included  large  numbers  cf  English-dominant  and  English  monolin- 
gual students  in  experimental  groups  (Dulay  &  Burt,  1979).  Finally, 
there  is  the  Baker  and  de  Kanter  report  (1981)  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  which  investigated  the  performance  of  bilin- 
gual program  students  in  both  English  and  mathematics.  Baker  and  de 
Kanter  found  the  evidence  in  support  of  transitional  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  to  be  inconclusive  and  exclusive  reliance  on  this 
instructional  method  for  federal  educational  policy  to  be  unjustified. 
They  argued  that  other  alternatives  should  be  investigated  such  as 
immersion  strategy  language  programs  for  which  they  suggest  there  is 
some  evidence  of  success.  Like  the  AIR  study,  the  Baker  and  de  Kanter 
report  has  drawn  strong  criticism,  in  this  case  for  its  procedures  in 
tallying  study  results,  as  well  as  in  interpreting  the  results  (Willig, 
1981).  Further,  there  is  major  concern  over  whether  the  immersion 
strategy  program  cited  as  successful  is  truly  an  inmersion  strategy 
program. 

Nonetheless,  one  cannot  overlook  Baker  and  de  Kanter 's  statement 
that,  "We  know  that  THE  works  in  some  places  and  fails  in  others,  but 
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we  do  not  know  why  and  therefore  cannot  specify  in  what  situations  THE 
should  or  should  not  be  used"  (1983,  p.  53) . 


Interestingly,  each  reviewer  cited  confirmed  the  lack  of  sound 
I  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  primary  language  programs.    A  recent 

major  study,  however,  has  investigated  bilingual  education  from  a 
I  different  perspective  from  that  utilized  in  the  studies  just  discussed. 

*  The  "Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features"  (SELF)  study,  funded 

I  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  had  as  its  goal  the  identif  ica- 

I  tion,  description,  and  verification  of  important  features  of  bilingual 

education  for  the  instruction  of  IEP  students  (Tikunoff,  1983a) .  Both 
I  quantitative  and  qualitative  procedures  were  used  to  analyze: 

I  o  organization  of  instruction; 

o  allocation  of  time; 
I  o  language  use; 

o  teaching  behaviors; 
I  o  academic  learning  time  (ALT) ; 

I  o  student  participation;  and 

o  classroom,  school,  ccernunity,  and  context  variables. 

■  Successful  bilingual  teachers  (so  designated  through  nominations 

I  by  administrators,  other  teachers,  parents,  and  students)  were  ob- 

I  served.   Five  significant  features  of  instruction  were  identified: 

I  o  congruence   between    instructional    intent,    organization  and 

delivery  of  instruction,  and  student  consequences; 

I  o  use  of  active  teaching  behaviors  (e.g. ,  communication,  engage- 

I  merit,  monitoring,  and  feedback) ; 

I  o  use  of  Ll  and  L2  for  instruction; 

o  the  use  of  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction;  and 

I  o  use  of  information  from  the  LEP  students'  home  culture. 
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Hie  first  two  instructional  features,  of  course,  are  characteristic  of 
effective  teaching  in  general.  The  last  three,  however,  relate 
directly  to  the  instruction  of  LEP  students.  In  addition,  it  was  found 
that  instructors  used  English  70%  of  the  time  during  basic  skills 
instruction,  while  they  used  the  students'  heme  language  approximately 
30%  of  the  time.  II  was  used  most  often  by  teachers  to  clarify  lesson 
content  being  given  in  12.  Further,  substantial  use  of  Li  was 
associated  with  positive  learning  behaviors  on  the  part  of  LEP  stu- 
dents. The  use  of  the  target  language  for  instruction  is  consistent 
with  Canadian  immersion  research.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  variety 
of  programs  identified  in  previous  studies,  the  SELF  study  found  "the 
implemented  form  of  bilingual  education  to  be  complex,  diverse,  and 
frequently  influenced  by  conditions  external  to  the  classrooms'*  (Fisher 
&  Guthrie,  1983,  p.  iii) . 

Despite  the  new  perspective  which  the  SEEF  study  brings  to  the 
analysis  of  bilingual  instruction,  certain  criticisms  have  been 
leveled,  and  crucial  questions  remain  unanswered.  The  most  criticized 
aspect  of  the  SBIF  study  is  the  use  of  academic  learning  time  (ALT)  as 
an  objective  measure  of  student  participation  (Cazden,  1984;  Qmnrins, 
1983;  Paulston,  1983).  ALT,  as  defined  by  Tikunoff  (1983b),  is  the 
amount  of  time  a  student  spends  in  a  particular  content  area  engaged  in 
learning  tasks  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Cazden  (1984) ,  however, 
points  out  that  tasks  which  yield  accurate  responses  are  not  necessari- 
ly the  most  intellectually  relevant.  Cummins  (1984)  warns  that  ALT  is 
a  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  index  of  effective  teaching.  Further, 
Paulston  (1983) ,  highlighting  the  acknowledged  role  of  error  in  second 
language  acquisition,  states,  "Student  accuracy  rate  as  an  aspect  of 
ALT  is  not  valid  for  the  process  of  language  acquisition"  (p.  70) . 

The  language  use  pattern  observed  in  the  SBIF  study  also  is 
problematic.  The  validity  of  the  language  use  patterns  is  questionable 
as  no  comparisons  were  made  with  classrooms  without  these  patterns. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  successful  teachers  used  English  approximate- 
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ly  70%  of  the  time  for  basic  skills  instruction  and  changed  to  the 
students'  first  language  for  clarification  of  concepts  and  instruc- 
tions, researchers  warn  that  it  is  neither  logical  nor  prudent  to 
conclude  that  this  pattern  is  necessarily  beneficial  for  second 
language  acquisition  (Paulston,  1983;  Wong-Fillmore,  1983).  While  SBIF 
researchers  (Tikunoff ,  1983b)  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  code- 
switching  (which  continues  the  communication)  and  code  alternation 
(which  spontaneously  repeats  or  clarifies  the  message),  Paulston 
(1983) ,  in  particular,  warns  against  prematurely  reoonnending  such  code 
alternation  as  an  effective  technique  for  bilingual  teachers. 

Wong-Fillmore  (1983) ,  citing  the  role  of  modified  input  in  second 
language  acquisition,  observes  that  teachers  in  the  study  change  to  LI 
rather  than  modify  their  input  in  English.  She  asks  specifically,  "How 
well  did  the  English  used  in  these  classes  work  as  input?  What  were 
the  effects  of  the  LI  alternations  on  the  English  that  was  used  in 
lessons?"  (p.  53).  Finally,  McLaughlin  (1982)  in  his  literature 
review,  states: 

It  would  be  premature  to  regard  the  issue  (use  of 
the  first  language)  as  settled.  Host  likely, 
decisions  as  to  when  and  to  what  extent  each  of  the 
bilingual  child's  two  languages  should  be  used  in 
the  classroom  depends  on  social,  psychological,  and 
linguistic  factors.  Some  children,  in  some 
circumstances,  need  more  support  in  their  first 
language  than  others  do.    (p.  34) 

Canadian — ggseanh — rjeailtS  supporting    bilingual  education. 

Interestingly,  the  research  documenting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Canadian  foreign  immersion  program  provides  the  strongest  suggestion 
for  the  effectiveness  of  a  primary  language  instructional  program.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  child's  primary  language  and  the 
target  language  are  both  developed  and  used  for  instruction  in  the 
Canadian  immersion  programs.  Different  imnersion  program  models  have 
been  developed  in  Canada.  They  differ  in  two  factors:  (a)  when  the 
second  language  is  introduced  (i.e.,  early  *  kindergarten  to  grade 
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three,  delayed  «  begin  in  grade  four  or  five,  or  late  -  begin  in  grade 
seven  or  eight) ,  and  (b)  the  proportion  of  instructional  tine  for  which 
each  language  is  used  (total  or  partial).  A  critical  feature  is  that 
the  languages  are  separated  by  subject  or  by  time.  For  example,  social 
studies  always  may  be  taught  in  the  second  language  and  math  in  the 
first  language.  Or,  the  second  language  is  used  only  in  the  morning, 
and  the  first  language  in  the  afternoon.  Or,  the  languages  are  used 
alternately  every  other  day  or  week.  Bot  h  are  used,  but  their  use 
clearly  is  differentiated. 

The  use  of  both  the  target  and  the  primary  language  for  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  goal  of  bilingual  ism  make  Canadian  immersion 
programs  comparable  to  U.S.  late-exit  bilingual  programs. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  inmersion  programs  has  been 
anply  documented  (Genesee,  1987;  Ianfcert  &  Tucker,  1972).  Students  in 
all  types  of  Canadian  inmersion  pimjraiub  consistently  have  outperformed 
in  second  language  skills  (speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  their 
counterparts  in  regular  monolingual  programs.  Genesee  notes  that  late 
Canadian  inmersion  programs  have  been  found  to  be  very  successful: 

4 

the  effectiveness  of  the  late  option  has  been 
attributed  to  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  maturity 
of  older  students  which  are  thought  to  contribute 
to  more  rapid  progress  in  second  language  learners. 
This  option  may  be  of  potential  interest  to 
American  educators  and  parents  who  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  first  language  development  prior  to 
extensive  exposure  to  a  second  language.  (Genesee, 
1985;  p.  35) 

This  would  be  consistent  with  Cumains  (1981)  who  suggests  that  profici- 
ency in  the  primary  language  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  skills 
from  the  child's  primary  language  to  English,  thereby  improving 
bilingual  proficiency. 

Beyond  these  data,  there  is  little  evidence  substantiating  the 
effectiveness  of  primary  language  programs.      In  summary,  as  with 
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structured  English  immersion  strategy  programs,  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  critical  elements  of  a  bilingual  primary  language 
programs  and  bow  effective  they  are  in  meeting  the  needs  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students.  This  study  describes  the  characteristics 
and  effectiveness  of  two  transitional  bilingual  education  programs; 
early-exit  and  late-exit.  This  information  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  primary  language  programs. 

While  the  program  definitions  above  provide  a  general  outline  of 
how  each  program  functions,  they  do  not  operationalize  how  languages 
should  be  used  in  the  classroom.  Many  practitioners  and  researchers  of 
bilingual  education  in  the  United  States  assert  that,  in  practice, 
these  programs  as  implemented  are  best  defined  administratively  in 
fiscal  terms,  as  programs  receiving  a  certain  type  of  funding.  They 
feel  that,  in  fact,  many  programs  seldom  if  ever  use  the  primary 
language  of  the  children  they  serve  (Wong-Fillmore  et  al. ,  1983) .  Even 
within  programs  that  are  to  use  two  languages,  there  is  substantial 
program  variation  in  the  patterns  of  use  of  each  language  (Iegarreta, 
1977) .  However,  this  perception  stems  more  from  anecdotal  observations 
or  limited  data  rather  than  from  large  scale  studies  of  bilingual 
classrooms. 


aassroom  language  Use  For  Instruction  And  Effective  Second  language 
Teaching  Behaviors 


Research  on  language  use  patterns  and  effective  teaching  behaviors 
in  second  language  programs  has  shifted  from  simplistic  comparisons  of 
students'  achievement  under  different  treatments  to  more  complex 
studies  incorporating  documentation  of  fidelity  of  treatment  (Ramirez  & 
Merino,  1989) .  This  change  reflects  recognition  of  a  basic  tenet  of 
educational  research  that  program  effects  can  be  understood  only  after 
the  program  treatment  has  been  defined  operationally  and  observed  sys- 
tematically to  confirm  fidelity  of  treatment  implementation  (Baker  &  de 
Kanter,  1981;  Willig,  1985;  Wong-Fillmore  &  Valadez,  1986).  To  date, 
few  studies  on  bilingual  education  have  included  classroom  observation- 
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al  data  to  confirm  program  implementation.  As  i toted  by  Ramirez  and 
Merino  (1989),  those  few  stuiies  that  have  included  such  data,  have 
drawn  from  teacher  effectiveness  literature  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974; 
Long,  1983) .  From  this  literature,  four  observational  approaches  have 
been  used:  (1)  process  studies  which  attempt  to  describe  the  process  in 
which  the  two  languages  are  used  with  bilingual  children  (Schultz, 
1975;  Milk,  1980);  (2)  process/context  studies  which  describe  the 
relationship  of  process  to  context,  for  example,  the  distribution  of 
language  use  in  different  program  models  (Legarreta,  1977);  (3) 
process/process  studies  which  describe  the  relationship  of  process  to 
process,  for  example,  how  certain  teacher  behaviors  such  as  feedback 
can  affect  the  responses  of  students  (Chaudron,  1977) ;  and  (4)  pro- 
cess/product studies  which  describe  the  relationship  of  process  to 
product,  in  which  effective  teaching  behaviors  are  identified  in 
relationship  to  language  use  and  their  effect  in  promoting  student 
achievement  (Ramirez  &  Stromquist,  1979;  legarreta,  1977). 

Process  studies  represent  much  of  the  early  observational  work  on 
bilingual  classrooms.  Case  studies  were  effected  to  describe  how 
language  was  used  in  one  classroom  or  program.  Using  ethnographic 
techniques  to  describe  the  nature  of  classroom  discourse  in  a  Boston 
bilingual  classroom  (Trueba  &  Wright,  1981),  Schultz  (1975)  found 
teachers  tended  to  favor  the  use  of  English  for  instruction,  using 
Spanish  principally  to  control  student  behavior.  Both  students  and 
teachers  felt  that  Spanish  should  not  be  used.  The  most  complex 
instruction  occurred  in  English.  Mackey  (1972)  used  a  similar  approach 
to  describe  language  use  patterns  in  a  Berlin  school.  While  the 
results  of  case  studies  are  not  general  izable,  their  value  is  in  the 
identification  of  critical  questions  and/or  processes  that  should  be 
examined  through  more  intensive  and  controlled  studies.  The  value  of 
this  contribution,  however,  is  offset  by  the  limited  number  of  class- 
rooms  with  which  it  can  be  used.  The  case  study  approach  is  very  labor 
intensive,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  resources.  This  investment 
precludes  the  use  of  case  studies  with  a  large  number  of  classrooms. 
Finally,  the  case  study  approach  does  not  allow  for  establishing  a 
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clear  relationship  between  observed  classroom  processes  and  student 
outcomes* 

Legarreta  (1977)  was  the  first  to  systematically  study  the 
relationship  of  language  use  and  program  model  (i.e.,  process/context 
study) .  Using  real  time  coding  and  a  category  observation  instrument, 
she  found  that  when  bilingual  kindergarten  teachers  used  a  concurrent 
translation  approach,  they  used  English  more  than  three-quarters  (80%) 
of  the  time.  It  was  only  when  teachers  alternated  the  use  of  language 
by  day  (one  day  English  only  and  one  day  Spanish  only)  that  use  of  each 
language  tended  to  be  more  or  less  equal.  Otter  studies  exploring  the 
relationship  between  type  of  language  used  and  program  model  examined 
specific  language  structures,  toyman  and  Tucker  (1980)  used  a  category 
observational  scheme  to  code  the  lai^uage  used  by  three  French  immer- 
sion teachers  from  two  English  schools  and  three  teachers  from  two 
French  schools  in  Montreal.  They  found  no  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  nine  gramnatical  structures,  nor  did  they  find  differences  in  the 
general  teaching  strategies  used.  They  found  that  regardless  of  the 
program  model,  teachers  have  similar  questioning,  reinforcement  and 
error  correction  patterns.  Hayman  and  Tucker  considered  these  findings 
and  concluded  that  teacher  classroom  discourse  is  similar  across 
program  models,  at  least  when  it  is  analyzed  broadly.  These  studies 
are  important  in  that  reliable  observation  procedures  were  used  and 
differences  were  analyzed  across  programs.  However,  the  small  sample 
size  used  in  each  study  severely  limits  their  generalizability  and 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  differentiate  teacher  and  program  differen- 
ces (Ramirez  &  Merino,  1989) . 

Process/product  studies  frequently  related  teachers'  and  students' 
language  behaviors  to  an  outcome  measure,  usually  student  achievement 
(Bolitzer,  1977).  In  one  study  18  bilingual  elementary  teachers 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language  were  recorded  on  videotape 
(Ramirez  &  Stromquist,  1979).  Student  gains  were  related  to  specific 
teacher  behaviors.  Student  oral  production  was  found  to  inprove  when 
teachers:  (1)  required  students  to  manipulate  concrete  objects  follow- 
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ing  a  teacher  ocmnand;  (2)  questioned  students  regarding  information 
previously  presented  by  the  teacher;  (3)  explained  the  meaning  of  new 
words;  (4)  corrected  students'  grammatical  errors  directly  by  providing 
the  correct  structure;  and  (5)  varied  the  type  of  teacher  behaviors. 
In  contrast,  student  oral  production  decreased  when  teachers  modeled  or 
corrected  pronunciation  errors.  The  value  of  process/product  studies 
is  that  they  directly  relate  specific  instructional  practices  to 
student  gains.  However,  as  they  focus  on  classroom  behavior  they  tend 
to  ignore  individual  differences  in  the  learner,  such  as  how  motivation 
and  cognitive  style  interact  with  the  learning  process.  As  these 
studies  are  correlational,  results  are  limited  to  statements  of  co- 
occurrence rather  than  causality  of  student  achievement  (Ramirez  & 
Merino,  1989). 

Rating  scales  also  have  been  used  in  process/product  studies  to 
record  the  frequency  of  classroom  behaviors  by  categorizing  them  from 
low  to  high.  Wong-Fillmore  et  al.  (1985)  used  such  a  measure  to 
analyze  17  bilingual  and  English-only  classrooms.  Third  and  fifth 
grade  classrooms  were  o>  served  during  a  period  of  one  year  through  the 
use  of  video,  audio,  and  live  recordings.  Student  gains  on  oral 
language  and  achievement  tests  were  used  to  identify  successful  and 
unsuccessful  classrooms.  Gains  in  English  production  skills  were  found 
to  be  related  to:  interactional  opportunities  (i.e. ,  fair  allocation  of 
turns),  quality  of  instructional  language  (e.g.,  contextualization  of 
information),  and  quality  of  teaching  (e.g.,  clarity  of  instructional 
goals).  These  variables  were  found  to  affect  Chinese  and  Hispanic 
students  differently.  For  example,  while  opportunities  to  interact 
with  other  students  helped  Hispanics,  they  were  not  helpful  to  Chinese 
students.  The  advantage  of  a  rating  approach  is  that  it  allows  one  to 
observe  high  inference  and  more  complex  behaviors.  This  procedure  is 
limited  in  that  it  is  subjective  and  inter-rater  reliability  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Both  the  Ramirez  and  Stramquist  (1979)  and  Wong-Fillmore  et  al. 
(1985)  studies  suffered  from  a  lack  of  a  clear  operational  definition 
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of  an  instructional  model  and  classrooms  strongly  adhering  to  a 
specific  model.  Wong-Fillmore  et  al.,  for  example,  observed  that 
teachers  in  the  study  used  their  students'  primary  language  from  zero 
to  24%  of  the  time.  Given  this  diversity  in  treatment,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  effective  bilingual  classroom  techniques  (Ramirez 
&  Merino,  1989) . 

Process/process  studies  represent  a  different  line  of  research. 
This  body  of  work  attempted  to  understand  teacher  and  student  language 
use  patterns  in  the  classroom  and  how  they  affect  one  another.  Gaies 
(1977)  and  Chaudron  (1977)  found  that  teachers  adjust  the  complexity  of 
their  speech  to  ESL  students  to  accommodate  their  students'  English 
proficiency  level.  Increasing  the  wait  time  when  asking  second 
language  learners  a  question  was  found  to  increase  the  number  of 
correct  responses  (Holley  &  King,  1971,  cited  in  Cohen,  1975). 
Schinke-Llano  (1983)  found  that  some  bilingual  elementary  teachers 
interacted  differently  with  fluent  and  limited-English-proficient 
students.  For  example,  teachers  provided  fewer  academically  related 
utterances  to  limited-English-proficient  students  than  they  did  to 
English-proficient  students.  Other  research  efforts  examined  the 
relationship  of  instructional  strategies  in  ESL  classrooms  to  student 
engagement  (Nerenz  &  Khop,  1983;  Tikunoff  &  Vazquez-Faria,  1982)  or  to 
student  perception  of  effectiveness  (Omaggio,  1982).  The  value  of 
process/process  studies  is  their  goal  of  trying  to  understand  the 
teaching  process  itself  (i.e.,  nature  of  the  treatment)  as  it  occurs 
rather  than  its  relationship  to  outcome.  While  this  emphasis  on 
process  is  critical  to  understanding  the  nature  of  the  instructional 
treatment  (i.e.,  what  actually  happened),  it  does  not  help  us  to 
understand  the  effect  of  treatment  on  achievement. 

To  ensure  a  carprehensive  study,  this  study  draws  from  work  done 
in  each  of  the  four  research  approaches  outlined  above  (process, 
process/context,  process/outcome,  and  process/process  studies).  A 
clear  definition  of  instructional  treatment  was  provided  for  each  of 
the  three  instructional  programs.    Fidelity  of  treatanent  iirplementation 
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was  effected  through  del-ailed  documentation  of  teacher  and  student 
language  behaviors  as  well  as  a  plethora  of  background  information  on 
students,  their  parents,  teachers,  classroom,  school  site,  and  school 
district.  These  data  were  augmented  by  annual  assessment  of  each 
student's  achievement.  In  contrast  to  the  limited  sample  of  the 
studies  cited,  and  those  not  cited,  this  is  the  first  study  of  programs 
serving  limited-English-proficient  students  to  have  gathered  detailed 
information  from  over  2,000  children  from  over  800  classrooms  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  scope  of  data  will  allow  for  a  good  under- 
standing of  treatment  and  of  its  relationship  to  student  outcome. 

Study  Objective 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  structured  English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and 
late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs.  This  will  be  done 
by  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  needs  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  are  addressed  through  a  proposed  instruc- 
tional program  that  provides  all  formal  instruction  in  English  and/or 
one  in  which  formal  instruction  is  provided  in  the  child's  primary 
language.  This  comparison  is  inportant  in  that  despite  the  positive 
outcomes  of  Canadian  immersion  programs  for  language-majority  children, 
there  currently  is  insufficient  eapirical  evidence  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  use  of  an  adaptation  cf  the  Canadian  approach  with  minority 
language  children.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  comparing  the  perfor- 
mance of  language-minority  children  in  structured  English  imnersion 
strategy  programs  with  their  peers  participating  in  late-exit  and 
early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs.  To  meet  this 
abjective,  the  study  addressed  the  following  evaluation  questions: 

o  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English 
immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exiw  transitional 
bilingual  education  programs  in  meeting  the  learning  needs  of 
limited-English-proficient  students  with  respect  to  English 
language  proficiency  and  non-language  academic  skills? 


o 
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o  If  there  are  differences,  under  what  conditions  (such  as  for 
which  students,  taught  by  what  type  of  instructor,  using  what 
types  of  methodology)? 

o  What  are  the  characteristics  of  each  program? 

o  What  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  education  of  limited- 
English-prof  icient  students? 

Drawing  from  data  collected  across  the  four  years  of  the  study  this 
report  provides  information  on  the  homogeneity  of  the  instructional 
program  across  classrooms  within  each  instructional  treatment,  the 
differences  and  similarities  in  classrooms  among  treatments,  and  the 
comparability  of  student/comnunity  characteristics  within  and  among 
instructional  treatments.  Finally,  and  very  importantly,  outcome  data 
is  reported  separately  for  each  nominal  program  as  well  as  operational 
programs.   Student  achievement  data  are  presented  as  trends. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  remainder  of  Volume  I  is  organized  roughly  into  three  sec- 
Uore— methodology,  results,  and  summary  of  findings.  The  first 
section,  methodology,  describes  the  data  collection  (Chapter  II)  and 
analytic  procedures  (Chapter  III).  In  the  second  section,  results  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  program  are  described  such  as  classroom 
language,  course  content,  instructional  staff  and  administrative 
context  in  which  each  program  functions  (Chapter  IV) ;  and  student 
characteristics  (Chapter  V).  The  third  section,  Chapter  VI,  comprises 
the  conclusion. 
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II.    D&TA  COLLECTION  OVERVIEW 


Introduction 

The  intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
implementation  of  the  study.  Information  is  provided  on  how  the 
specific  instructional  programs  and  students  for  participation  in  the 
study  were  selected;  how  the  data  collection  was  conducted;  and  the 
procedures  used  for  data  management  and  quality  control. 

Sample  Selection 

The  scope  of  work  for  this  study  required  that  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  three  instructional  programs  be  assessed:  structured 
English  inmersicn  strategy,  «sarly-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional 
bilingual  programs.  Only  those  programs  serving  Spanish-speaking 
linuted-English-proficient  students  were  considered.  This  limitation 
reflected  the  need  to  ensure  a  study  design  that  all  owed  clear  program 
comparisons  with  available  resources.  Inclusion  of  programs  serving 
more  than  one  language-minority  group  would  have  required  a  more 
complex  design  and  Much  greater  resources.  The  following  section 
outlines  the  steps  taken  to  identify  study  sites. 

Study  Sites 

Umarsion  strategy  programs.  Four  steps  were  followed  to  identify 
English  inversion  strategy  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
programs  for  participation  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Iirmersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual 
Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children.3  In  Step  1,  Aguirre  Inter- 
national/SRA  Technologies  conducted  a  national  telephone  survey  over  a 

3See  Ramirez  et  al.  (1985),  "Description  of  Immersion  Strategy 
Programs  in  the  United  States,"  for  a  complete  report. 
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six-week  period  to  identify  potential  programs.  Personnel  in  state 
educational  agencies  were  contacted,  as  were  bilingual  educators, 
members  of  bilingual  program  support  agencies,  educational  administra- 
tors, and  organizations.  They  were  asked  if  they  knew  of  elementary 
instructional  programs  serving  lindtad-English-proficient  (LEP) 
students  which  met  the  study  criteria  (see  Table  3) .  These  initial 
interviews  provided  referrals  to  both  potential  study  sites  and  other 
individuals  or  agencies  that  might  act  as  resources  for  information. 
As  a  result  of  the  telephone  survey,  a  total  of  91  programs  in  29 
states  as  potential  immersion  strategy  sites  ware  identified.  Of 
these,  31  ware  subsequently  excluded  because  additional  information 
from  the  initial  contact  person  indicated  that  they  did  not  meet 
selection  criteria. 

Table  3 

Imnersion  Strategy  Program 
 Telephone  Survey  Selection  Criteria  

1.  Subject  matter  instruction  is  designed  to  teach  English. 

2.  All  formal  instruction  is  in  English. 

3.  The  primary  language  is  not  used  for  formal  instruction  but  is 
used  on  an  informal,  as  needed  basis. 

4.  Teacher  is  trained  in  language  development  (e.g.,  holding  a 
bilingual  or  ESL  credential) . 

5.  Teacher  is  bilingual  in  the  LEP  students'  primary  language. 

6.  There  are  at  least  60  children  per  grade  level. 

7.  Project  classrooms  have  LEP  students  who  speak  the  same  primary 
language. 

8.  There  is  a  bilingual  program  available  for  ccropariscn.  

Step  2  consisted  of  contacting  project  directors  or  key  program 
staff  from  each  of  the  60  remaining  referred  programs  by  telephone  to 
verify  the  extent  to  which  the  selection  criteria  were  met.  This 
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second  survey  revealed  that,  of  the  programs  initially  identified,  30 
ware  essentially  ESL  programs  for  multi-language  populations,  20  were 
early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs,  and  one  was  an 
all-day  ESL  program.  Only  nine  sites  appeared  to  meet  the  study's 
definition  of  an  immersion  strategy  program. 

Step  3  required  a  site  visit  by  study  staff  to  the  most  promising 
sites  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  identified  sites  met  the  study's 
selection  criteria  and  to  confirm  program  characteristics.  Teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  project  directors  were  also  interviewed. 
Although  the  classroom  observations  were  brief,  they  were  sufficient  to 
allow  the  observation  of:  (a)  the  teachers  and  aides  working  with 
individual,  small  group,  and  whole  class  instruction;  (b)  the  instruc- 
tional materials;  (c)  the  lesson  plans;  (d)  the  student  assignments; 
(e)  scheduling;  and  (f)  classroom  management.  During  the  interviews, 
the  question  of  how  the  immersion  strategy  program  was  implemented  at 
each  school  site  within  classrooms,  within  grade  levels,  and  if 
appropriate,  across  grade  levels  was  asked.  Descriptions  of  how  the 
immersion  strategy  classrooms  differed  from  the  regular  mainstream 
classrooms,  how  teachers  used  the  lesson  plans  with  LEP  students,  how 
they  used  Spanish  in  the  classroom,  how  they  grouped  students  for 
instruction,  how  they  assigned  homework,  and  what  instructional 
materials  and  specialized  in-service  training  were  available  were  then 
compiled* 

Finally,  Step  4  consisted  of  a  letter  c  invitation  to  those 
programs  that  most  closely  resembled  the  program  model  as  defined  by 
the  study.  An  initial  site  selection  was  made  based  on  the  degree  to 
which  sites  met  the  operational  definition  of  immersion  strategy 
programs  and  the  criterion  for  geographic  spread.  The  primary  selec- 
tion criteria  for  an  iamersion  strategy  program  were:  (a)  the  teacher 
uses  English  exclusively  for  instruction;  (b)  the  teacher's  use  of 
Spanish  is  informal,  such  as  explaining  directions;  (c)  the  teacher 
uses  the  content  areas  to  teach  English;  (d)  students  are  free  to  use 
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Spanish  among  themselves  and  with  the  teacher;  and  (e)  the  teacher  is 
bilingual  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Of  the  nine  sites  that  were  selected,  six  were  from  Texas,  two 
from  California,  and  one  frcn  Florida.  Of  these,  four  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  (two  from  California  and  two 
from  Texas) .  The  remaining  sites  declined  to  participate;  three  cited 
extensive  involvement  in  an  ongoing  evaluation,  and  two  had  already 
committed  extensive  teacher  time  to  completely  revising  the  district 
curriculum  pursuant  to  recent  state  mandates. 

Early— irifc  fcranaifclgnii-l  biUmUfll  tAJOtiSD  Programs.  Each 
district  that  had  an  English  immersion  strategy  program  also  had  an 
early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  program.  In  general,  all 
early-exit  programs  met  the  program  characteristics  listed  in  Table  4. 
To  maximize  comparability  of  students  between  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs,  included  in  the  study  was  a  sample  of  the  early- 
exit  classrooms  from  each  of  the  four  districts  with  immersion  strategy 
programs. 

Date-exit  transitional  frilMTMal  education  programs.  *ne  next 
step  in  the  sample  selection  was  to  identify  late-exit  transitional 
bilingual  education  programs.  To  do  this  procedures  similar  to  those 
used  to  identify  immersion  strategy  programs  were  used.  A  national 
telephone  survey  and  a  follow-up  survey  were  conducted  and  sites 
identified  during  this  process  were  visited.  The  search  confirmed  that 
there  were  only  five  school  districts  in  the  country  that  met  the 
criteria  for  a  developmental  primary  language  (i.e.,  late-exit) 
transitional  bilingual  education  program  (see  Table  4)  —  two  in 
California,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Wisconsin. 
Three  of  these  districts  —  California,  Florida,  and  New  York- 
participated  in  the  study.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one  program  was 
terminated  by  the  school  district  at  the  end  of  Year  1  for  lack  of 
funding.  In  the  other,  district  administrators  agreed  to  participate, 
but  instructional  staff  voted  against  participation  in  a  study  they 
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perceived  to  be  potentially  misrepresented  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  All  districts  having  a  late-exit  program  offered  only  that 
program  alternative  (except  for  the  one  district  terminating  its  late- 
exit  program) .  That  is,  they  did  not  offer  an  early-exit  or  an 
English-only  immersion  strategy  program.  The  late-exit  transitional 
bilingual  program  represented  a  district-wide  policy. 


Table  4 

Instructional  Programs  to  be  Examined  by  the  Longitudinal  Study 
of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual 
 Education  Programs  for  language-Minority  Children  

Iitmarsicn  Strategy  Program  Characteristics 

(a)  Teacher  uses  12  exclusively  for  instruction;  teacher's  use  of  LI 
is  informal,  such  as  giving  or  clarifying  directions. 

(b)  Content  areas  are  used  to  teach  L2. 

(c)  12  is  used  to  teach  content. 

(d)  Students  are  free  to  use  LI  among  themselves  and  with  teacher. 

(e)  Teacher  is  bilingual,  speaking. 

(f)  Children  are  mainstreamed  into  English-only  programs  as  scon  as 
they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  English.  This  transition 
into  an  English-only  program  usually  occurs  within  two  or  three 
years  after  entry  into  the  imnersion  strategy  program. 

(g)  There  is  a  limited  primary  language  consonant. 

Earlv-TVit  Transitional  njlfrTUfll  ffifticatian  Program  Characteristics 

(a)  Teacher  is  bilingual. 

(b)  Teacher  uses  both  LI  and  12  for  instruction. 

(c)  LI  language  arts  skills  may  be  developed  first,  before  intro- 
duction of  12  language  arts.,  or  at  the  same  time. 

(d)  l*i&t-j.uction  in  LI  is  minimal,  not  more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

(e)  Use  of  LI  and  12  is  not  differentiated  by  teaching  staff. 

(f)  Teachers  using  12  have  "native"  or  "near-native"  12  skills. 

(g)  Children  are  mainstreamed  into  English-only  programs  as  soon  as 
they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  English.  This  transition 
into  an  English-only  program  usually  occurs  within  two  or  three 
years  after  entry  into  the  early-exit  program. 

(h)  There  is  a  limited  primary  language  conponent. 

(i)  There  is  an  12  language  arts  conponent. 

(j)   Cultural  sensitivity  is  reflected  in  the  program  by  the  teacher, 

the  instructional  materials,  and  the  children's  tasks. 
(k)   All  content  areas  are  taught  in  12.  
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 Table  4  (continued)   

late-Exit  Transitional  BjlifflUaJ  BdUB&iflD  pv1n7rwm  f*M™gt«rtgH«i 

(a)  Teacher  is  bilingual. 

(b)  Teacher  usee  both  LI  and  12  for  instruction. 

(c)  LI  language  arts  skills  are  developed  first,  before  introduction 
of  12  language  arts. 

(d)  LI  is  use  substantially  for  instruction.  At  least  50%  of  the 
total  instructional  tine  (approximately  three  hours  per  day)  is  in 
LI. 

(e)  Use  of  LI  and  L2  is  differentiated  by  teaching  staff  (e.g., 
Teacher  A  only  uses  LI,  and  Teacher  B  only  uses  12) . 

(f)  Teachers  using  12  have  "native"  or  "near-native"  12  skills. 

(g)  This  is  a  late-exit  program.  That  is,  children  are  not  main- 
streamed  into  English-only  programs  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade. 

(h)  There  is  a  primary  language  arts  component. 

(i)  There  is  an  12  language  arts  component. 

(j)   Cultural  sensitivity  is  reflected  in  the  program  by  the  teacher, 

the  instructional  materials,  and  the  children's  tasks. 
(k)   Math  is  taught  in  LI.  


The  survey  efforts  resulted  in  the  selection  and  participation  of 
four  immersion  strategy  sites  and  three  late-exit  transitional  programs 
in  Year  1  (FY  84-85)  of  data  collection.  Four  early-exit  transitional 
bilingual  programs  were  selected  from  the  four  districts  implementing 
an  immersion  strategy  program. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  the  rjumber  of  immersion  strategy  programs, 
in  Year  2  (FY  85-86) ,  a  new  site  was  brought  into  the  study,  expanding 
the  total  number  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  transitional 
bilingual  locations  from  four  to  five  each.  In  addition,  in  Year  2  (FY 
85-86) ,  to  confirm  the  achievement  patterns  observed  in  the  first  year 
of  data  collection,  new  cohorts  of  children  were  added  to  the  study 
from  some  of  the  districts  in  each  program  model  which  participated  in 
Year  1  of  data  collection. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
sites  provides  a  balance  of  representation  of  the  major  Spanish- 
speaking  groups   in  the  country    (i.e.,   Mexican;  Mexican-American; 
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Chicano  in  the  west  and  southwest;  and  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  in  the 
east)  for  each  instructional  program. 


Site  State 


Immersion      Early-Exit  late-Exit 
Strategy     Transitional  Transitional 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 


California 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


New  York 
Texas 


Texas 


California 
California 
Florida 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


Cohorts. 


In  the  first  year  of  data  collection,  the  study  design  (Ramirez  et 
al. ,  1984)  called  for  a  cohort  of  kindergartners  from  each  of  the  three 
instructional  programs,  a  cohort  of  first-graders  from  the  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  THE  programs,  and  a  cohort  of  third-graders 
from  the  late-exit  THE  program.  These  cohorts  were  selected  on  the 
basis  that  the  goals  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  are 
for  rapid  transition  to  mainstream  programs,  usually  within  two  to 
three  years  of  entry  into  the  program.  Thus,  beginning  the  study  with 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  cohorts  allows  for  documentation  of  these 
two  instructional  programs  as  well  as  for  the  possible  follow-up  of 
students  after  a  year  or  two  in  mainstream  classrooms.  Beginning  the 
study  with  kindergarten  and  third  grade  cohorts  in  late-exit  programs 
allows  for  documentation  of  the  program  from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade.  This  design  allows  the  testing  of  the  model's  thesis  that  the 
facilitative  effects  of  instruction  in  the  LEP  child's  primary  language 
become  apparent  after  grade  four.  As  noted  above,  to  effect  a  partial 
replication  of  first-year  results,  new  kindergarten  and  third  grade 
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cohorts  were  begun  in  Year  2  of  the  study  in  seme  districts.  And  to 
provide  for  a  grsa  er  range  of  sites  implementing  an  immersion  strategy 
program,  a  new  site  was  brought  into  the  study  with  a  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  cohort.  Tables  6,  7,  8  and  9  list  the  cohorts  and  grade 
levels  for  Years  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  study  (1986-87) .  The  additions 
in  FY  1985-86  modified  the  original  study  design  (Ramirez  et  al., 
1984) .  Figure  1  illustrates  the  resultant  study  design.  No  additional 
cohorts  were  added  in  Years  3  or  4  of  data  collection. 
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Table  6 


Grade  Levels  Included  for  Each  District 
Year  1  of  Data  Collection,  FY  84-85 


District       Program  (s) 


K 


Iiuuersion 
Early-Exit 


Cohort 
10 


Cohort 
11 


B 


Emersion 
Early-Exit 


Cohort 
10 


Cohort 
11 


Xmnersion 
Early-Exit 


Cohort 
10 


Late-Exit 


Cohort 
10 


Cohort 
13 


F 


Late-Exit 


Xmnersion 
Early-Exit 


Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
20* 


Cohort 
21 


Cohort 
13 


Late-Exit 


Cohort 
20 


Cohort 
23 


Cohorts  10,  11  and  13  -  Students  entering  Fall  1984,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  20,  21  and  23  -  Students  entering  Spring  1985,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

 No  students  at  this  grade  level  in  Year  1  of 

data  collection,  FY  84-85 
*  -  Early  Exit  only  in  this  cohort  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Note:  All  kindergarten  students  begin  program 
in  EE  at  district  F,  then  are  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  IS  or  EC  in  first  grade. 
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Table  7 


Grade  Levels  Included  for  Each  District 


Year  2  of  Data  Collection,  FY  85-86 

District 

Program(s) 

K 

1 

2             3  4 

A 

Inroersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort  — 
11 

B 

Immersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort  — 
11 

Early-Exit 

\jBwyg  w 
30 

10 

D 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

—           —  Cohort 

13 

E 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 

20 

Cohort 
10 

—        Cohort  Cohort 
33  13 

F 

iBraersicn 
Early-Exit 

Cohort        —  — 
21 

G 

T  m±  m      ff%  ■  j  ^ 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
20 

—           —  Cohort 

23 

H 

Immersion 

Cohorts 
30,40 

Cohorts 
31,41 

I 

Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
31 

Cohorts  10,  11  and  13  -  Students  entering  Fall  1984,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  20,  21  and  23  -  Students  entering  Spring  1985,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  30,  31  and  33  -  Students  entering  Fall  1985,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  40  and  41       -  Students  entering  Spring  1986,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

 No  students  at  this  grade  level  .in  Year  2  of 

data  collection,  FY  85-86 


Table  8 


Grade  levels  Included  for  Each  District 
Year  3  of  Data  Collection,  FY  86-87 


District 

Program(s) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

Imnersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
XI 

B 

Imnersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
11 

p 

Turners  ion 
Early-Exit 

30 

uonorx 
10 

D 

late-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
13 

E 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
33 

Cohort 
13 

F 

Imnersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
21 

G 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
20 

Cohort 
23 

H 

Imnersion 

Cohorts 
30,40 

Cohorts 
31,41 

I 

Earl> -Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
31  - 

Cohorts  10,  11  and  13  -  Students  entering  Fall  1984,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  20,  21  and  23  -  Students  entering  Spring  1985,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  30,  31  and  33  -  Students  entering  Fall  1985,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  40  and  41       -  Students  entering  Spring  1986,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

 NO  students  at  this  grade  level  in  Year  3  of 

data  collection,  FY  86-87 
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Table  9 


Grade  levels  Included  far  Each  District 


Year  4  of  Data  Collection,  FY  87-88 

District 

Program(s) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

Tuners  ion 

Early-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 

B 

Immersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
11 

C 

Lonersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
1Q 

D 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
13 

E 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
10 

Cohort 
33 

Cohort 
13 

F 

Emersion 
Early-Exit 

Cohort 
21 

G 

Late-Exit 

Cohort 
20 

Cohort 
23 

H 

Inmersion 

Cohorts 
30,40 

Cohorts 
31,41 

I 

Early-Exit 

Cohort 
30 

Cohort 
31 

Cohorts  10,  11  and  13  -  Students  entering  Fall  1984,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  20,  21  and  23  -  Students  entering  Spring  1985,  Year  1  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  30,  31  and  33  -  Students  entering  Fall  1985,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

Cohorts  40  and  41       -  Students  entering  Spring  1986,  Year  2  of  data 

collection 

 No  students  at  this  grade  level  in  Year  4  of 

data  collection,  FY  87-88 
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Figure  1 

Immersion  Strategy  (IS),  Early-Exit  (EE),  and  Late-Exit  (LE)  Programs 


Year  of 
Data 

Collection 


K 


I.  1984-85 


Cohorts 
10,20 


By  Grade,  Cohort*  and  Year  Entered  Study 


I 


Grade 

3 


Cohorts 
11,21 


Cohorts 


Cohorts 
13,23 


Cohorts 


Cohorts 


Cohorts 


1     IflOC    Qj*                in  Ag\ 

Z.  IVoj-bo  30,40 

10,20,31,41 

11,21 

33 

13,23 

3.  1986-87 

30,40 

10,20,31,41 

11,21 

33 

13,23 

4.  1987-88 

30,40 

10,20,31,41 

11,21 

33 

13,23 

Cohort-Program:Districts 

30-IS:B,C,H 

I0-IS:A,B,C 

ll-IS.A.B 

33-LE:E 

I3-LE:D,E 

40-IS:H 

20-IS:C 

21-IS:F 

23-LE:G 

30-EE:B,C,I 

I0-EE:A,B,C 

ll-EE:A,B 

30-LE:E 

20-EE:F** 

2I-EE:F 

I0-LE:D,E 

20-LE:G 

Year  Entered  Study 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1984-85 

Cohort-Program:Districts 

3I-IS:H 

4I-IS:H 

31-EE:I 

Year  Entered  Study 

1985-86 

♦  First  digit  of  cohort  number  refers  to  study  entry  period  (I:  fell,  1984;  2:  spring,  1985;  3:  fall,  1985;  and  4:  spring,  1986). 
Second  digit  of  cohort  number  refers  to  study  entry  grade  (0:  kindergarten,  1:  first  grade,  and  3:  third  grade). 
For  example,  cohort  23  «  student  entering  study  in  spring  1985  as  a  third  grader. 

All  students  in  cohort  20-EE:F  exited  study  at  end  of  kindergarten  (due  to  loss  of  funds  for  program  in  district  F). 
NOTE:  All  kind&Tgsrten  students  in  district  F  begin  program  in  EE,  then  are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  IS  or  EE  in  first  grade. 
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Schools  and  teachers  were  selected  for  participation  in  the  study 
using  the  following  procedures  (see  Table  10) . 

Emersion  Strategy  Program.  Except  in  one  district,  all  schools 
and  all  kindergarten  and/or  first  grade  teachers  within  those  schools 
implementing  the  immajsion  strategy  program  were  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study.  In  one  district,  all  schools  implementing  the 
immersion  strategy  program  participated  in  the  study  and  kindergarten 
and/or  first  grade  teachers  were  selected  arbitrarily  by  the  district's 
project  director  for  participation  in  the  study.  Orce  selected,  all 
teachers  voluntarily  participated  in  the  study. 

Sarly-Bttit  Bsaan.  In  the  district  with  only  an  early-exit 
program  and  those  with  both  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs, 
schools  were  selected  arbitrarily  by  the  district's  project  director 
for  participation  in  the  study,  with  the  following  two  exceptions.  In 
one  district,  all  schools  implementing  the  early-exit  program  parti- 
cipated in  the  study.  Secondly,  all  schools  with  both  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  programs  participated  in  the  study.  Kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  teachers  in  schools  implementing  only  the  early- 
exit  program  as  well  as  kindergarten  and  first  grade  early-exit 
teachers  in  schools  implementing  both  programs  wars  selected  arbi- 
trarily by  the  district's  project  director  for  participation  in  the 
study.  However,  in  each  of  two  districts,  no  early-exit  teachers  were 
selected  in  one  school  with  both  programs.  Once  selected,  all  teachers 
voluntarily  participated  in  the  study, 

late-Exit  Program,  in  one  district,  kindergarten  and  third  grade 
teachers  were  selected  arbitrariJy  for  participation  in  the  study  by 
the  project  director  in  the  only  school  implementing  the  late-exit 
program.  In  the  remaining  two  districts  .implementing  the  late-exit 
program,  schools  as  well  as  kincJergarten  and  third  grade  teachers 
within  those  schools  were  selected  arbitrarily  by  the  district's 
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project  director  for  participation  in  the  study.  Once  selected,  all 
teachers  voluntarily  participated  in  the  study. 


Table  10 


Selection  of  Target  Schools  and  Teachers 


District 

School's 
Program 
Implementation 

Selection 
of 

Selection 

of 
Teachers 

A 

Inversion 
Jcariy-'EXiu 
Both  Lxraersion  & 

jHuriy-rxit 

All 

Tl  1    tllL  I  j~   111  ■    1  111  • 

Arbitrary 

N/A 

All 
Arbitrary 

N/A 

B 

Inmersion 
Early-Exit 
Both  Inmersion  & 

£wlj  CJLLt 

N/A 
Arbitrary 
All 

N/A 
Arbitrary 
All  Immersion/ 

ATDluTcury  ttuiy~£XLw* 

r 

SUDBTSiOfl 

Early-Exit 

TlTllMH  I  LI  I  11  £ 

ekjiji  juiiibml  aim x  <x 

Early-Exit 

Arbitrary 

AJLL 

Arbitrary 
axx  mmsrsicn/ 
Arbitrary  Early-Exit* 

D 

Late-Exit 

All 

Arbitrary 

£ 

Late-Exit 

Arbitrary 

• 

Arbitrary 

F 

Immersion 
Early-Exit 
Both  Inmersion  & 
Early-Exit 

N/A 
All 
All 

N/A 
Arbitrary 
All  Tjimersion/ 
Arbitrary  Early-Exit* 

G 

Late-Exit 

Arbitrary 

Arbitrary 

H 

Inmersion 

All 

Arbitrary 

I 

Early-Exit 

Arbitrary 

Arbitrary 

*  At  one  school  with  both  inmersicn  strategy  and  early-exit  pro- 
grams, no  early-exit  teachers  were  selected. 


Target  Students 

In  all  programs,  students  were  assigned  to  study  classrooms  in 
accordance   with   the   district's   regular  procedures   for  assigning 
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limi tad-English'-prof icient  students  to  classrooms.  In  districts  with 
both  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  students  were  ar- 
bitrarily assigned  to  program  classrooms;  no  student  attributes  were 
used  to  assign  students  to  the  two  programs  beyond  the  common  criteria 
used  to  identify  limited-English-prof icient  students:  (1)  home 
language;  (2)  oral  English  language  proficiency;  and  (3)  oral  Spanish 
language  proficiency.  That  is,  no  special  preselection  criteria  were  • 
used  to  assign  students  to  study  classrooms.  Study  classrooms  typical- 
ly included  students  with  a  rauye  of  English  language  skills.  While 
limited-English  and  fluent-English  proficient  students  were  in  the 
majority  native  English  speakers  ware  also  evident. 

Fran  the  students  in  the  study  classrooms,  potential  target 
students  were  selected  from  only  those  who  met  the  selection  criteria. 
Hie  selection  criteria  reflect  the  assumption  that  only  those  students 
who  have  been  in  a  district's  program  without;  interruption  would 
provide  the  clearest  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruc- 
tional program.   To  meet  the  selection  criteria,  students  must: 

o      have  Spanish  as  a  primary  language; 

o  have  been  classified  as  limited-English-proficient  (LEP)  upon 
entry  into  kindergarten  (although  students  in  grades  one  and 
three  may  be  reclassified  as  fluent-English-proficient 
(FEP) ) ; 

o  have  been  enrolled  in  the  study  district  and  placed  in  the 
program  under  study  since  November  1  of  their  kindergarten 
year; 

o  have  not  been  absent  more  than  40  school  days  in  any  one 
given  year. 

Tables  11,  12,  13  and  14  display  the  total  number  of  districts, 
schools,  classrooms,  and  students  by  program  participating  in  the  stuiy 
through  Year  4  of  data  collection. 
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Table  11 


Number  of  Study  Students 
Year  1  -  1984-85 


*  Number  of  schools  includes  all  schools  with  target  study  students  in  program  and  mainstream  program  classrooms.  Number 
of  classrooms  includes  only  program  classrooms  in  which  target  study  students  are  enrolled. 

**  The  sum  of  the  number  of  districts  or  schools  at  each  grade  level  may  not  equal  the  total  number  of  districts  or  schools 
because  inore  than  one  grade  level  may  be  included  in  the  same  district  or  school. 
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Table  12 


Number  of  Study  Students 
Year  2  -  1985-86 


IMMEF 

SIGN 

EARLY-EOT 

lATE-EXTT 

TOTAL 



r#  of 

Dist. 

#  of 
Sch.* 

«  Of 
Cls.* 

#  of. 
Std. 

«  Of 
Dist. 

I  or 
Sch.* 

f  or 
Cls.* 

f  or 

Std. 

f  of 
Dist. 

1  «jf 

Sch.* 

#  or 
Cls.* 

I  of 

Std. 

#  of 
Dist. 

M   Aft 

#  of 

Sch.* 

#  of 

as.* 

#  of 
Std. 

K 

3 

12 

13 

194 

3 

7 

12 

191 

1 

6 

7 

141 

5 

22 

32 

526 

1 

4 

16 

25 

307 

4 

13 

27 

299 

3 

12 

24 

203 

8 

39 

76 

809 

2 

3 

4 

11 

111 

3 

7 

17 

119 

3 

8 

28 

230 

3 

1 

5 

7 

78 

1 

5 

7 

78 

4  1 

3 

13 

18 

137 

3 

13 

18 

137 

5 



6 

DOTAL** 

5 

20 

49 

612 

5 

16 

56 

609 

3 

14 

56 

559 

9 

46 

161 

1780 

*  Number  of  schools  includes  all  schools  with  target  study  students  in  program  and  mainstream  program  classrooms.  Number 
of  classrooms  includes  only  program  classrooms  in  which  target  study  students  are  enrolled. 

**  The  sum  of  the  number  of  districts  or  schooln  at  each  grade  level  may  not  equal  the  total  number  of  districts  or  school 
,  a  because  more  than  one  grade  level  may  be  included  in  the  same  district  or  school. 
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Table  13 

Number  of  Study  Students 
.  Year  3  -  1986-87 


IhMEF 

SIGN 

EARLY- 

EXIT 

1  

LATE-EXIT 

TOTAL 

1 

1  |  of 
Dist. 

#  of 
Sch.* 

#  of 

as.* 

#  of 

It  w*» 

Std. 

1  of 
Dist. 

1  of 
Sch.* 

as.* 

i  nf 

Std. 

1  i  nf 

1  I  ot 
|Dist. 

1  of 

Sch.* 

1  of 

as.* 

I  of 

Std. 

I  of 

Dist. 

I  of 

Sch.* 

I  of 

as.* 

#  of 
Std. 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13 

17 

172 

3 

8 

15 

162 

1 

6 

7 

108 

6 

24 

39 

442 

2 

4 

17 

20 

226 

4 

13 

24 

197 

3 

12 

19 

159 

8 

40 

63 

582 

3 

3 

4 

7 

81  1 

1  3 

7 

14 

97 

3 

8 

21 

178 

4 

1 

5 

7 

72 

1 

5 

7 

72 

5 

3 

13 

16 

99 

3 

13 

16 

99 

6 

IDEAL**  1 

■ 

20 

44 

479 



5 

17 

53 

456 

3 

14 

49 

438 

9 

47 

146 

1373 

*   Number  of  schools  includes  all  schools  with  target  study  students  in  program  and  mainstream  program  claz^nxne.  Number 
of  classrooms  includes  only  program  classrooms  in  which  target  study  students  are  enrolled. 

**  The  sum  of  the  number  of  districts  or  schools  at  each  grade  level  may  not  equal  the  total  number  of  districts  or  school 
because  more  than  one  grade  level  may  be  included  in  the  same  district  or  school. 
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Table  14 


Number  of  Stud/  Students 
Year  4  -  1987-88 


S 


j 

IMMEF 

SIGN 

— ■ 

EARLY-EXIT 

LATE-EXIT 

TOTAL  1 

1  #  of 
Dist. 

#  of 
Sch.* 

#  Of 
Cls.* 

#  of 
Std. 

f  or 

Dist. 

f  of 
Sch.* 

#  of 
Cls.* 

#  of 
Std. 

#  of 

Dist. 

#  of 
Sch.* 

#  of 
Cls.* 

i  of 
Std. 

1  of 

Dist. 

#  of 
Sch.* 

#  of 
Cls.* 

#  of 
Std. 

K 

1 

2 

4 

17 

19 

151 


3 



8 

13 

112 

1 

6 

8 

75 

6 

28 

40 

338 

1     3  1 

4 

19 

17 

158 

4 

13 

21 

151 

3 

12 

19 

136 

8 

42 

57 

445 

I     4  1 

1  3 

4 

5 

59 

3 

7 

12 

86 

3 

8 

17 

145 

I     5  1 

1 

5 

7 

51 

1 

5 

7 

51 

1     6  1 

3 

11 

15 

75 

3 

11 

15 

75 

[DOTAL** 

5 

20 

41 

368 

■  

5 

16 

46 

349 

3 

14 

49 

337 

9 

46 

136 

1054 

*  Number  of  schools  includes  all  schools  with  target  study  students  in  program  and  mainstream  program  classrooms.  Number 
of  classrooms  includes  only  program  classrooms  in  which  target  study  students  are  enrolled. 

**  The  sura  of  the  number  of  districts  or  schools  at  each  grade  level  may  not  equal  the  total  number  of  districts  or  school 
Y-i  n  because  more  than  one  grade  level  may  be  included  in  the  same  district  or  school. 


Data  Collection.  30 


s  and  Procedures 


As  noted  in  Figure  1,  some  target  students  entered  the  study  in  FY 

1984-  85  and  others  in  FY  1985-86.  Consequently,  for  seme  students 
there  are  data  over  a  four-year  period  and  for  others  over  a  three-year 
period.  Figures  2  and  3  list  the  data  collection  instruments,  by  grade 
level  and  year  of  the  study  for  cohorts  entering  in  FY  1984-85  and  FY 

1985-  86,  respectively. 

This  chapter  sumnarizes  the  procedures  for  data  collection  in  all 
four  years  of  the  study.  For  each  target  child  included  in  the  sanple, 
a  variety  of  data  about  the  child's  academic  performance  and  skills, 
family  background,  teacher,  classroom,  school,  and  district  were 
collected.    The  following  lists  the  data  collected  for  each  child: 


YEAR  1  DATA.  CPU 


Child-level  Data 


oral  English  language 
proficiency 


TPS,  Student  Oral  Language 
Observation  Measure, 
Student  Data  Sheets 


English  language  arts 


TOBE  (kindergarten) ,  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 


English  reading 


TOBE  (kindergarten) ,  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 


math  assessed  in  English 


TOBE  (kindergarten) ,  CTBS 
(grcjdes  1  and  3) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 


oral  Spanish  language 
proficiency 


IPT,  Student  Data  Sheets 


Spanish  language  arts 


TOBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3),  Student 
Data  Sheets 
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Testing: 

TOBE-2  English 
TOBE-2  Spanish 
CTBS-S 
CTBS-Espanol 
I  FT  English 
I  FT  Spanish 
SOLOM 
WISC-R 

Interviews: 

Teacher 

Aide 

Parent 

Student  Data 

Classroom 
Observations: 

Teacher  Focus 
Engaged 

Academic  Time 
Classroom 

Status 

Measure 
Student  Focus 
Language 

Observation 

Measure 
Classroom 

Engaged 

Academic  Time 

Measure 


YEAR  1  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1984-85) 


Fall 


K 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Spring 


K 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


Figure  2 


Data  Collection  Plan 
Cohorts  Entering  Study  1984-85 


YEAR  2  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1985-86) 

YEAR  3  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1986-87) 

YEAR  4  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1987-88) 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

12  4 

12  4 

2     3  5 

2     3  5 

3     4  6 

3     4  6 

XXX 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

XXX 
XXX 

XXX 

XXX 
XXX 

XXX 
X 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

XXX 
XXX 
X 

XXX 

XXX 
XXX 

XXX 
X 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

XXX 
XXX 

XXX 

x  x 

XXX 

Figvae  3 
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Data  Collection  Plan 
Cohorts  Entering  Study  1935-86 


Testing: 

TOBE-2  English 

TOBE-2  Spanish 

CTBS-S 

CTBS-Espanol 

IPT  English 

IPT  Spanish 

SOLDM 

WISC-R 

Raven's 
Coloured 
Progressive 
Matrices 

Interviews: 

Teacher 

Aide 

Parent 

Student  Data 

Classroom 
Observations: 

Language 

Obset ✓ation 

Measure 
Class roan 

Engaged 

Academic  Time 

Measure 


YEAR  1  DATA  COUJECTION 
(1984-85) 


V3 


Fall 


Spring 


Cohorts  entering 
study  1985-86 
did  not  begin 
until  Year  2  of 
Data  Collection 


YEAR  2  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1985-36) 


Fall 


K 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Spring 


K 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X  X 


XXX 


YEAR  3  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1986-87) 


Fall 


Spring 


X 


X 
X 
X 


x 
x 

X 


X 
X 
X 


XXX 
XXX 

XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


YEAR  4  DATA  COLLECTION 
(1987-88) 


Fall 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Spring 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 


P4 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X  X 

X  X 
X 

X  X 


XXX 
XXX 


Spanish  reading 

math  assessed  in  Spanish 

-      class  schedule 
special  needs 
general  ability 

income 

parent  education,  employment 

hane/camunity  language  usage 

parent  participation 

parent. attitudes  toward 
development  of  Spanish  and 
acquisition  of  English 
language  skills 

length  of  time  in  the  U.S. 

Teacher 

training 
experience 

English,  opanish  usage  in 
class 


TOBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

TOBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

Teacher  Interview,  student 
Data  Sheets 

Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

wisc-iyEIWN-R  (grade  3) 


Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview,  Teacher 
Focus,  Student  Focus, 
Engaged  Academic  Time 
Measure,  Classroom  Status 
Measure 


58 
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attitudes  toward  developing 
Spanish  and  English  language 
skills 

Classroom  Aide 


Teacher  Interview 


Classroom  Aide  Interview 


Classroom 


proportion  of  students  by 
language  classification 

limited-English-proficient , 
fluent-English-proficient,  or 
English  only 

instructional  materials 

teacher/child  interactions 

engaged  academic  time 

student  groups  and  activities 


Teacher  Interview 
Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Focus 

Engaged  Academic  Time 
Measure 

Classroom  Status  Measure 


School/District 

proportion  of  language- 
minority  schools 


socioeconomic  status  of 
jent  body 


availability  of  specialized 
programs  and/or  services 


Project  Administrator 
Interview,  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire 

Project  Administrator 
Interview,  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire 

Project  Administrator 
Interview,  Site  Ad- 
ministrator Interview, 
School  Site  Fact  Sheet, 
School  District  Services 
Questionnaire 
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comunity  characteristics  Project  Administrator 

Interview,  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire 


YEAR  2  DMCA,  POLL 


Child-level  Data 

oral  English  language 
proficiency 


English  language  arts 


English  reading 


math  assessed  in  English 


oral  Spanish  language 
proficiency 


Spanish  language  arts 


Spanish  reading 


math  assessed  in  Spanish 


EPT,  Student  Oral  Language 
Observation  Measure, 
Student  Data  Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1,  2,  3  and  4), 
Student  Data  Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1,  2,  3  and  4) , 
Student  Data  Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1,  2,  3  and  4), 
Student  Data  Sheets 

ZPT  (students  entering 
study  in  Year  2) ,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3  for 
students  entering  study  in 
Year  2) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten),  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3  for 
students  entering  study  in 
Year  2) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

TDBE  (kindergarten)  CTBS 
(grades  1  and  3  for 
students  entering  study  in 
Year  2) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 


class  schedule 


Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 
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-  mesial  needs 
general  ability 

Heme  Background 

-  income 

parent  education,  employment 

hame/cammmity  language  usage 

parent  participation 

parent  attitudes  toward 
development  of  Spanish  and 
acquisition  of  English 
language  skills 

length  of  time  in  the  U.S. 

Teacher 

training 
experience 

English,  Spanish  usage  in 
class 

attitudes  toward  developing 
Spanish  and  English  language 
skills 


Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

WISC-IVEIHN-R  (grade  3) 


Parent 

M  J  J  

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Parent 

Interview 

(kinder- 

garten 

and  grade 

3) 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview, 
Language  Observation 
Measure,  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure 

Teacher  Interview 
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oral  English  and  Spanish 
language  proficiency 


Classroom  Aide 

Classroom 

proportion  of  students  by 
language  classification 

limited-English-proficient, 
fluent-English-proficient ,  or 
English  only 

instructional  materials 

teacher/child  interactions 

engaged  academic  time 

student  groups  and  activities 

* 

School/pjgtrjct 

proportion  of  language- 
minority  schools 

socioeconomic  status  of 
student  body 


Teacher  Oral  English 
Language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol, 
Teacher  Oral  Spanish 
language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol  (all 
teachers  participating  in 
study  in  years  1  and  2) 

Classroom  Aide  Interview 


Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Interview 

Language  Observation 
Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 


Project  Administrator 
Interview,  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire (for  schools 
entering  study  in  year  2) 

Project  Administrator 
Interview,  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire (for  schools 
entering  study  in  year  2) 
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89 


availability  of  specialized 
programs  and/or  services 


community  characteristics 


Project  Administrator 
Interview,  Site  Ad- 
ministrator Interview, 
School  Site  Fact  Sheet, 
School  District  Services 
Questionnaire  (for  schools 
entering  study  in  year  2) 

Project  Administrator 
Interview,  School  Site 
Pact  Sheet,  School 
District  Services  Ques- 
tionnaire (for  schools 
entering  study  in  year  2) 


YEAR  3  DATA  O0U, 


Child-Level  Data 

oral  English  language 
proficiency 


English  language  arts 

English  reading 

math  assessed  in  English 

oral  Spanish  language 
proficiency 

?£tfnish  language  arts 

Spanish  reading 

math  assessed  in  Spanish 

class  schedule 

special  nfcf*js 


TFT,  Student  Oral  Language 
Observation  Measure, 
Student  Data  Sheets 

CTBS  (grades  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets  s- 

CTES  (grades  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

CTBS  (grades  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

Student  Data  Sheets 


Student  Data  Sheets 

Student  Data  Sheets 

Student  Data  Sheets 

Teacher  Inter/  iew,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 
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general  ability 


WISC-IVEEWN-R  (grade  3) 


Home  Background 

—  inocne 

-  parent  education ,  enployn>°nt 

horoe/ccnrajnity  language  usage 

parent  participation 

parent  attitudes  toward 
development  of  Spanish  and 
acquisition  of  English 
language  skills 

length  of  time  in  the  U.S. 


Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 

Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 

Parert  Interview  (grade  3) 

Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 

Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 


Parent  .into    iew  (grade  3) 


training 
experience 

English,  Spanish  usage  in 
class 


attitudes  toward  developing 
Spanish  and  English  language 
skills 

oral  English  and  Spanish 
language  proficiency 


Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview, 
Language  Observation 
Measure.  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure 

Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Oral  English 
Language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol, 
Teacher  Oral  Spanish 
Language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol 
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daaragp 

proportion  of  students  by 
language  classification 

limitedHBnglish-prof icient , 
fluent-English-proficient ,  or 
English  only 

instructional  materials 

teacher/child  interactions 

engaged  academic  time 
student  groups  and  activities 


Teacher  Interview 
Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Language  Observation 
Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 


YEAR  4  DATA  POLL 


Child-Level  Data 

oral  English  language 
proficiency 


English  language  arts 


English  reading 


math  assessed  in  English 


oral  Spanish  language 
proficiency 

Spanish  language  arts 


IPT,  Student  Oral  Language 
Observation  Measure, 
Student  Data  Sheets 

CTBS  (grades  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6),  Student  Data 
Sheets 

CTBS  (grades  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

CTBS  (grades  2,  2,  4,  5 
and  6),  Student  Data 
Sheets 

IPT,  Student  Data  Sheets 


CTBS  (grades  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6),  Student  Data 
Sheets 
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-  Spanish  reading 

math  assessed  in  Spanish 

special  needs 

general  ability 

Heme  Background 
™»  income 

—  parent  education ,  employment 

heme/aenraunity  language  usage 

parent  participation 

parent  attitudes  toward 
development  of  Spanish  and 
acquisition  of  English 
language  skills 

length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  * 

Teacher 

training 
experience 

English,  Spanish  usage  in 
class 


eras  (grades  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 


CTBS  (grades  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  6) ,  Student  Data 
Sheets 

Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 


Teacher  Interview,  Student 
Data  Sheets 

WISC-Iy'EIV&HVRaven's  CPM 
(grades  2  and  3) 


Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 
Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 
Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 
Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 
Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 


Parent  Interview  (grade  3) 


Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview 

Teacher  Interview, 
Language  Observation 
Measure,  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure 
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attitudes  toward  developing 
Spanish  and  English  language 
skills 

oral  English  and  Spanish 
language  proficiency 


Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Oral  English 
language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol, 
Teacher  Oral  Spanish 
language  Proficiency 
Interview  Protocol 


proportion  of  students  by 
language  classification 

limited-Engl ish-prof icient , 
fluent-English-proficient,  or 
English  only 

instructional  materials 

teacher/child  interactions 

engaged  academic  time 

student  groups  and  activities 


Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Interview 


Teacher  Interview 

language  Observation 
Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic 
Time  Measure 


Data  Collection 

Tests  and  Interviews 

Once  the  sample  selection  was  completed,  a  site  coordinator  was 
1  hired  for  each  site.    The  site  coordinator's  primary  responsibility  was 

I  to  schedule  and  supervise  the  achievement,  language  and  general  ability 

assessment  testing,  parent,  teacher,  and  classroom  aide  interviews  and 
|  completion  of  the  student  data  sheets.    To  facilitate  data  collection, 

site  coordinators  were  trained  by  senior  study  staff.  Site  coordina- 
I  tors  then  hired  and  trained  local  testers,  proctors,   and  parent 

interviewers.    Bilingual  personnel  were  hired  to  ensure  that  only  those 
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proficient  in  English  administered  the  English  versions  of  tests  and 
those  proficient  in  Spanish  administered  the  Spanish  versions, 
similarly ,  members  of  the  ccnmmity  who  were  proficient  in  Spanish 
contacted  parents  and  conducted  the  parent  interviews.  Given  the  time 
interval  between  fall  and  spring  testing,  senior  Aguirrc/SRA.  staff 
oondivTted  on-site  training  of  all  test  administrators  and  proctors 
prior  to  fall  and  spring  testing  to  review  all  testing  protocols  and  to 
ensure  that  test  administration  procedures  were  followed.  Senior 
project  staff  ccnpleted  all  interviews  of  principals,  project  direc- 
tors, and  additional  district  personnel  as  needed. 

Instrumentation  used  during  the  testing  periods  included  stan- 
dardized achievement  and  general  ability  tests  and  language  proficiency 
tests  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

The  Tests  of  Basic  Experiences  (TOBE-2)  was  administered  to 
kindergarten  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  study  in  their 
dominant  language  in  the  fall  and  in  both  English  and  Spanish  in  the 
spring.  The  Ocnprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  was  administered  to  all 
students  except  kindergartners  in  their  first  year  in  the  study  in  both 
English  (CTBS-S)  and  Spanish  (CEBS-Espanol)  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
The  CIBS-S  was  administered  to  all  continuing  target  students  in  the 
spring  of  each  successive  year.  The  CTBS-Espanol  was  atainistered  to 
all  continuing  target  students  in  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
study. 

Standardized  testing  protocols  were  followed  for  TOBE  and  CTBS 
test  administration.  Directions  regarding  test  preparation,  test 
administrator/proctor  to  student  ratio,  testing  environment,  test 
instructions,  and  test  section  time  limits  were  all  read,  reviewed  and 
practiced  by  all  test  examiners  during  one-day  training  sessions. 

The  IEEA  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Test  (EPT)  English  was  admini- 
stered to  students  in  all  grades  to  assess  English  oral  language 
proficiency  at  fall  and  spring  testings  of  their  first  year  in  the 
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study  and  in  spring  of  each  successive  year.  The  HT  Spanish  was 
administered  to  assess  Spanish  oral  language  proficiency  at  fall  and 
spring  testings  of  their  first  year  in  the  study  and  in  spring  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  study.  The  test  administration  protocol  for  the  IPT 
was  followed  with  one  deviation.  All  Aguirre/SRA  study  students  began 
the  test  with  item  number  one.  The  examiner's  manual  directs  the  test 
examiner  to  begin  the  test  at  varying  start  levels  for  later  grade 
students  (i.e.,  >  grade  2).  Aguirre/SRA's  assumption  was  that  all 
students  would  not  necessarily  be  able  to  answer  all  items  at  beginning 
levels  accurately. 

The  Student  Oral  language  Observation  Matrix  (SOLCM) ,  a  measure  of 
students'  oral  English  language  proficiency,  was  also  completed  for 
each  student  by  his  or  her  classroom  teacher.  Teacher  training  in  use 
of  the  SOICM  was  conducted  by  senior  project  staff  on-site  at  each 
school  district. 

The  WISC-R/EIWN-R  (Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children- 
Revised/Escala  de  Xnteligencia  Wechsler  para  Ninos-Revisada)  was 
administered  to  each  target  student  participating  in  the  study,  usually 
in  the  course  of  his  or  her  third  grade  year.  Standardized  testing 
protocols  were  followed  for  test  administration  and  assessment  of 
general  ability.  Bilingual  (Spanish/English)  certified  clinical  and 
school  psychologists  and  advanced  graduate  students  supervised  by  a 
certified  school  psychologist  administered  all  test  protocols.  The 
Raven's  coloured  Progressive  Matrices  was  also  administered  to  some 
students  in  one  school  district  to  assess  general  ability.  All  test 
adndnistrators  were  trained  by  a  certified  school  psychologist, 
supervised  by  the  school  district  director  of  testing  and  measurement, 
and  followed  standardized  testing  protocols  for  test  administration. 

Site  coordinators  conducted  all  teacher  and  classroom  aide 
interviews  and  supervised  ccnpletion  of  all  student  data  sheets. 
Aguirre/SRA  staff  provided  training  in  procedures  for  completing  these 
interviews.    Training  was  also  provided  on-site  at  each  district,  to 
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all  bilingual  interviewers  assigned  the  task  of  ocupleting  parent 
interviews.  Directions  for  scheduling  and  arranging  the  interviews,  as 
well  as  techniques  to  elicit  responses  to  items,  were  reviewed  and 
practiced.   All  parent  interview  training  was  conducted  bilingually. 

Oral  English  and  Spanish  language  interviews  were  conducted  with 
all  target  classroom  teachers  participating  in  the  study  in  FY  1984-85, 
FY  1985-86,  FY  1986-87  and  FY  1987-88,  The  objective  was  to  describe 
the  oral  English  and  Spanish  skills  of  teachers  in  the  three  in- 
structional programs;  immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late-exit 
bilingual  programs.  The  interview  protocol  was  adapted  from  a  pro- 
cedure developed  by  the  Defense  language  Institute/Language  School. 
Teachers'  proficiency  in  the  comprehension  and  production  of  English 
and  Spanish  was  assessed  in  the  following  areas:  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  accuracy,  contextual  structure,  fluency  and  participation 
in  role-play  situations.  Interviews  were  conducted  as  informal 
conversations  with  the  interviewer  guiding  the  use  of  language  at 
various  proficiency  levels.  All  interviewers  were  trained  by  Pelavin 
Associates  staff  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Aguirre 
InternaticnaVSRA  Technologies  senior  staff.  The  interview  protocol, 
as  well  as  elicitaticn  and  scoring  techniques,  were  reviewed  and 
practiced.  All  interviews  were  tape-recorded,  and  interrater  reliabil- 
ity assessed. 

All  completed  tests  and  interviews  were  sent  to  Aguirre/SRA  for  a 
final  check  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Preparation  of  data  for 
computer  input  was  supervised  by  senior  project  staff. 
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Classroom  Observations 


jaacbaE  Bagjs.  Bib  Teacher  Focus  observation  instrument  documents 
how  teachers  and  students  use  language  in  the  classroom.  Those 
behaviors  which  research  on  first  and  second  language  development 
identify  as  facilitating  language  developoent  vers  coded.  Also  coded 
were  behaviors  deemed  important  in  research  on  teaching  effectiveness. 
These  data  were  collected  in  two  steps.  Step  1  consisted  of  tape 
recording  classroom  language  as  used  by  the  teacher  and  students.  Step 
2  consisted  of  the  transcription  and  coding  of  these  tapes. 

Daring  Step  1,  a  wireless  microphone  was  attached  to  the  teacher 
and  two  stationary  microphones  were  positioned  on  opposite  ends  of  the 
classroom.  These  inicrophones  permitted  taping  of  both  teachers  and  the 
student(s)  with  whom  they  were  speaking.  In  each  classroom,  only  a 
half  day's  instruction  was  taped  —  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon.  Teachers  were  requested  to  schedule  observations  such  that 
one  period  each  of  language  arts,  reading,  math,  and  another  content 
area  were  observed. 

Oonpletion  of  Step  2,  transcription  and  coding  of  tapes,  was 
conducted  after  the  observations.  All  classroom  observations  took 
place  during  the  fall  of  1984  (study  period  l) .  The  following  outlines 
the  procedures  for  transcribing  and  coding  of  the  classroom  recordings. 

A  transcription  was  made  of  a  random  sanple  from  each  classroom 
recording.  Each  of  the  70  Teacher  Focus  observations  encompassed  a 
maximum  of  120  minutes  on  up  to  three  sides  of  cassette  tape  (a  set  of 
two  tapes) ,  with  a  maximum  of  45  minutes  per  side.  Fran  each  classroom 
observation,  a  random  30  minutes  of  instruction  was  sanpled  according 
to  the  following  procedure: 

the  three  tape  sides  were  divided  into  12,  10-minute  portions  in 
sequence,  using  the  tape  counter; 
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29  different  30-minute  sample  designs  wsrs  generated,  each 
consisting  of  three  randomly  selected  10-minute  portions  from  the 
total  120  minutes  per  classroom? 

the  70  classroom  tape  sets  ware  grouped  into  the  three  programs 
(Program  1-21  tapes,  Program  2-20  tapes,  Program  3-29 
tapes) ; 

one  classroom  tape  set  from  each  program  was  randomly  assigned  to 
each  of  20  sample  designs,  and  the  remaining  tape  sets  from 
Programs  1  and  3  ware  randomly  assigned  to  the  remaining  designs; 

during  transcription,  any  breaks  or  gaps  in  recording,  i.e.,  blank 
tape  that  was  to  be  sampled  in  a  specific  portion,  was  made  up 
with  alternate  10-minute  portions  from  elsewhere  on  the  tapes. 

Following  the  selection  of  the  tape  sample,  the  30-minute 
sequences  from  each  tape  were  transcribed  according  to  the  detailed 
procedures  outlined  in  Chaudron's  (1985a),  "Transcription  Directions 
for  SPA  Project. H  A  sample  consisting  of  70%  of  the  transcribed  tapes, 
representing  each  transcriber,  was  checked  by  a  different  transcriber 
to  ensure  accurate  transcription,  according  to  the  procedures  outlined 
in  Chaudron  (1985b),  "instructions  for  Verifying  Transcripts. " 
Hardcopy  transcripts  of  the  30-minute  samples  were  coded  according  to 
the  instructions  as  outlined  in  Chaudron's  (1985c) ,  "Ocding  Procedures 
and  Guidelines  for  SPA  Project." 

Four-page  segments  of  the  two  transcripts  were  coded  according  to 
the  guidelines  by  three  coders  who  reached  consensus  on  the  codes. 
Three-  to  four-page  segments  of  four  additional  transcripts  were  coded 
separately  by  two  of  these  coders  until  90%  agreement  was  reached,  and 
the  remaining  differences  were  used  to  establish  modifications  and 
clarifications  of  the  guidelines,  and  a  standard  set  of  codes  for  the 
entire  set  of  training  transcripts.  The  first  two  transcripts  were 
then  diisraiBfipri  in  group  with  all  the  coders  to  assure  understanding  of 
the  guidelines. 

Each  coder  then  independently  coded  one  segment  of  a  transcript  at 
a  time,  until  85%  agreement  with  the  standard  codes  was  reached  on  a 
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given  training  transcript.  After  reaching  this  criterion  of 
reliability,  and  discussion  of  the  remaining  differences  in  ceding, 
each  coder  proceeded  to  code,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  classroom 
transcripts  that  he  or  she  had  transcribed. 


The  codes  on  each  transcript  were  then  tallied  according  to  the 
guidelines  in  Chaudron's  (1985d) ,  "Directions  for  Tallying  Transcripts" 
with  a  running  tally  by  page  of  each  code.  A  second  pass  separated  out 
the  frequency  of  codes  by  language  used. 

Student  Focus.  The  Student  Focus  Measure  was  used  to  describe  the 
frequency  with  which  students  produce  language  in  the  classroom. 
Student  utterances  were  coded  in  terms  of  with  whom  a  student  inter- 
acted (another  student  or  a  teacher/aide),  who  initiated  the  interac- 
tion, to  whom  the  initiation  was  directed,  whether  the  utterance  was 
task-related,  and  the  language  used.  In  effect  an  utterance  in  this 
measure  is  defined  as  a  speaker's  turn  in  a  turn-taking  sequence. 

Student  Focus  data  were  collected  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
Teacher  Focus  data  were  collected.  Whereas  the  Teacher  Focus  data  were 
coded  from  transcripts  of  live  audiotapes  of  teacher/student  interac- 
tions, the  Student  Focus  measure  was  coded  live.  The  objective  was  to 
describe  the  typical  classroom  day  for  target  students  in  each  instruc- 
tional program.  Classrooms  were  observed  twice,  once  in  the  Fall,  1984 
and  then  once  in  the  Spring,  1985.  Data  were  collected  over  ap- 
proximately six  hours  of  observation  per  classroom.  All  70  classrooms 
in  the  study  were  observed  in  Fall,  1984.  As  the  number  of  classrooms 
increased  greatly  during  the  year  with  the  addition  of  new  sites  (from 
70  to  111) ,  70  randomly  sampled  classrooms  were  observed  in  the  Spring, 
1985.  Classrooms  were  sampled  randomly  from  each  program  to  ensure 
generalizability  of  study  classrooms. 
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The  Student  Focus  Measure  was  designed  to  complement  the  teacher- 
focused  observations.  The  intent  of  the  Teacher  Focus  data  was  to 
describe  language  in  the  classroom  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 
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This  was  done  by  porting  all  instances  of  teacher/student  interaction. 
This  allowed  the  description  of  how  teachers  use  language  in  the 
classroom  and  their  students'  responses. 

The  student-focused  observations  allowed  the  description  of  how 
students  use  language  in  the  classroom  from  the  perspective  of  the 
student.  The  concern  was  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  opportunities 
individual  students  have  to  produce  language,  with  whom,  about  what, 
and  in  which  language.  Taken  together,  the  teacher-  and  student- 
focused  observations  provide  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  hew 
language  is  used  in  the  classroom. 

How  were  the  Student  Focus  data  collected?  As  noted,  while  one 
observer  was  recording  classroom  language  of  teachers  and  students  by 
monitoring  the  teacher,  a  second  observer  was  monitoring  randomly- 
selected  students.  The  Student  Focus  Measure  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Engaged  Academic  Time  Form  and  Classroom  Status  Observational 
Form.  These  instruments  are  described  in  detail  below.  After  com- 
pleting one  round  of  the  Engaged  Academic  Time  and  Classroom  Status 
Measures,  the  Student  Focus  Measure  was  used  for  30  minutes.  The  same 
six  randomly-selected  students  who  .  were  observed  for  the  Engaged 
Academic  Time  measures  were  observed  again  for  the  Student  Focus 
Measure. 

A  separate  Student  Focus  form  was  used  for  each  of  the  six  target 
students.  Each  target  student  was  observed  for  a  five-minute  period. 
During  this  period,  utterances  made  by  the  student  and  teachers  were 
coded.  The  following  was  recorded  for  each  utterance:  (a)  who 
produced  the  initiating  utterance  (target  student  or  teacher) ;  (b)  what 
language  was  used;  (c)  was  the  student  utterance  an-  or  off-task;  (d) 
was  the  student  utterance  spontaneous  or  a  response;  and  (e)  were 
teacher  utterances  directed  to  the  target  student,  entire  group  in 
which  target  student  was  a  member,  or  another  student  in  the  target 
student's  group.  When  the  five-minute  period  ended,  the  observer  moved 
onto  the  second  target  student  for  another  five-minute  observation. 
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mis  procedure  was  repeated  until  all  six  target  students  were  ob- 
served. 

After  ccnpleting  this  observation  cycle,  the  observer  took  a  five- 
minute  break,  at  the  end  of  which  was  started  another  round  of  Engaged 
Academic  Time  observations,  with  six  new  nmdomly-selected  target 
students.  Once  the  second  Engaged  Academic  Time  and  Classroom  Status 
observations  were  completed,  another  round  of  Student  Focus  observa- 
tions were  begun  using  the  six  new  target  students  selected  far  the 
Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure.  Three  rounds  of  Student  Focus  observa- 
tions were  ccnpleted  per  classroom  per  visit.  Eighteen  different 
students  were  thus  observed  at  each  visit.  Classrooms  were  visited 
twice  for  half  a  day,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 
In  all,  70  classrooms  were  observed  in  the  fall  and  spring,  FY  84-85. 

EmffTBfl  flffafrmir  TilW  fflnfl  ^flffffTTPP  Status  Measures.  Two  measures 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Student  Focus  Observation  Measure- 
ment, a  measure  of  Engaged  Academic  Time  and  a  measure  of  Classroom 
Status.  The  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure  was  used  to  record  the 
instructional  activities  and  task-engagement  of  target  students.  Its 
purpose  was  to  enable  judgments  about  the  proportion  of  time  each 
target  student  was  non-task.H  The  Classroom  Status  Measure  allowed  the 
information  collected  on  the  Engaged  Academic  Time  instrument  to  be  set 
into  the  overall  classroom  context  in  which  the  task  engagement  was 
occurring.  It  wel.  used  to  record  the  general  instructional  activity  in 
the  class  that  was  concurrent  with  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
target  students. 

The  observation  process  entailed  an  iterative  cycle  of  observing 
six  individual  target  students,  randomly  selected,  and  then  the  whole 
class.  The  cycle  was  repeated  successively  during  a  20-minute  observa- 
tion period. 

Each  Engaged  Academic  Time  observation  of  an  individual  target 
student  consisted  of  recording  eight  data  items: 
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o      The  group  arrangement  in  which  the  target  student  was 
working; 

o      One  type  of  activity  the  target  student  was  engaged  in; 

o     The  type  of  teaching  behavior  being  employed  by  the  instruc- 
tor toward  the  target  student; 

o  Which  instructor  was  displaying  the  teaching  behavior; 

o  The  content  area  of  the  target  student  activity; 

o  The  language  of  the  written  instructional  materials; 

o  The  oral  language  being  used  by  the  target  student,  if  any; 

o  The  oral  language  being  used  by  the  instructor,  if  any; 

o  Whether  or  not  the  target  student  was  art-task; 

Each  classroom  status  observation  consisted  of  recording  six  data 
items  for  each  individual  student  or  group  in  the  entire  class: 

o  The  number  of  students  in  the  group; 

o  The  group  activity; 

o  The  content  of  the  activity; 

o  Which  instructor  was  available  to  the  group; 

o  The  oral  language  being  used  by  the  group,  if  any; 

o  Whether  target  students  were  members  of  the  group; 

language  Observation  Measure.  The  language  Observation  Measure 
documents  how  teachers  and  students  use  language  in  the  classroom. 
Coded  are  those  behaviors  which  research  on  tirst  and  second  language 
development  identify  as  promoting  language  development.  In  Year  1  of 
the  data  collection,  those  language  behaviors  were  gathered  through 
tape  recordings  of  classroom  language  as  used  by  teachers  and  students. 
These  recordings  were  subsequently  transcribed  and  coded.  As  the  use 
of  tape  recording  is  costly  in  time  and  money,  the  first  year  results 
of  classroom  observations  were  used  to  develop  the  Classroom  Language 
Observation  Measure  to  document  the  most  salient  cf  these  language 
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behaviors  through  live  observation.  This  change  permitted  the  expan- 
sion of  the  amount  of  information  available  per  classroom  as  wall  as  to 
accomodate  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  study  classrooms 
from  Year  1  (111)  to  Year  2  of  the  study  (160) .  The  Classroom  language 
Observation  Measure  also  was  used  to  document  language  behaviors  in 
project  classrooms  in  Years  3  (N  -  145)  and  4  (N  *  115)  of  the  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  Language  Observation  Measure  is  to  enable 
observers  to  accurately  document  language  use  in  the  classroom.  The 
language  Observation  Measure  helps  observers  to  focus  systematically  on 
important  aspects  of  language  use  across  the  instructional  day.  The 
result  should  provide  a  picture  of  the  nature  of  classroom  conraunica- 
tion  in  programs  serving  limited-English-proficient  students. 

The  Language  Observation  Measure  is  structured  to  describe  the 
communication  between  teachers  and  students.  The  unit  of  analysis  is 
time  based.  That  is,  on  the  minute,  the  observer  looks  up  and  follow- 
ing explicit  rules,  first  identifies  the  beginning  of  an  exchange. 
Secondly,  the  observer  then  codes  certain  language  behaviors  within  a 
specific  category  system.  The  language  behaviors  are  referred  to  in 
this  discussion  as  utterances.  As  previously  defined,  an  utterance  is 
a  speaker's  turn  in  a  turn-taking  sequence  (i.e.,  communicative 
exchange) .  This  time-sampling  approach  to  observing  teacher  language 
has  been  used  in  teacher  effectiveness  studies  (Program  on  Teaching 
Effectiveness  -  Stanford  University,  1976).  The  observer  codes  a 
number  of  characteristics  about  the  teacher-student  interaction:  the 
observer  codes  who  initiated  the  exchange;  the  language  used;  and  the 
specific  language  behavior  used  to  start  the  exchange.  Then  the 
respondent,  the  language  used,  and  the  specific  responding  language 
behavior  are  identified.  In  those  instances  where  the  initiator  of  the 
exchange  reacts  to  the  response,  the  specific  follow-up  language 
behavior  is  coded  along  with  the  specific  language  used.  The  exchange 
is  described  further  by  documentation  of  the  following  for  each 
exchange: 
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Function.   The  purpose  or  overall  intent  of  the  exchange; 

Focus.  Whether  the  exchange  is  concerned  with  how  things  are  said 
(form)  vs.  with  what  is  said  (concept) ; 

Activity.  The  sanctioned  classroom  activity  providing  the  context 
for  the  exchange; 

Beolia.  Whether  visuals,  objects,  and/or  physical  gestures  are 
used  to  support  the  language  behaviors  exhibited; 

fignfcsnfc.  The  subject  area  that  is  being  taught  at  the  time  the 
observation  is  made. 

These  last  behaviors  provide  the  contextual  framework  for  under- 
standing the  specific  language  behaviors  noted  for  each  exchange  (turn- 
taking  sequence) . 

ClflfflTnffiffi  Encaged  frnflfflliff  Tin**  Measure.  The  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Language 
Observation  Measure  to  record  the  activities  in  the  classes  observed. 
While  the  Language  Observation  Measure  involves  the  recording  of  the 
speaking  behaviors  of  teacher  and  students,  the  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure  allows  these  language  behaviors  to  be  set  into 
the  overall  classroom  context  in  which  they  are  occurring.  The 
Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure  also  provides  a  measure  of  task 
engagement  far  each  group  of  students  within  the  classroom. 

The  Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure  is  coded  in  the  same 
cycle  as  the  Language  Observation  Measure.  That  is,  after  ccropleting  a 
cycle  of  recording  language  behaviors  using  the  Language  Observation 
Measure,  the  Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure  is  used  to  record 
a  "snapshot"  of  the  whole  class  before  going  on  to  the  next  cycle  of 
frames  of  the  Language  Observation  Measure.  The  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure  allows  the  following  information  to  be  recorded: 

o      The  number  of  student  groups; 

o      The  type  of  activity  for  each  student  group; 
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o     The  content  of  the  activity  for  each  student  group; 

o     me  language  being  used,  if  any,  in  each  student  group? 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  blue  arm  bands  (I£P)  who  are 
engaged  in  each  student  group; 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  blue  aim  bands  (LEP)  who  are 
not  engaged  in  each  student  group; 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  red  arm  bands  (FEP)  who  are 
engaged  in  each  student  group; 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  red  arm  bands  (FEP)  who  are 
not  engaged  in  each  student  group; 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  yellow  am  bands  (English 
only)  who  are  engaged  in  each  student  group;  and  finally, 

o     The  number  of  children  wearing  yellow  am  bands  (English 
only)  who  am  not  engaged  in  each  student  group. 

A  total  of  160  classrooms  in  the  second  year,  145  in  the  third 
year,  and  115  in  the  fourth  year  were  observed  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  The  goal  was  to  obtain  a  picture  of  how  language  is  used 
across  the  instructional  day.  Observations  were  not  made  during  recess 
or  lunch. 

Only  teachers  of  target  classrooms,  team  teachers,  or  aides  that 
were  scheduled  to  work  with  target  students  on  a  daily  basis  were 
observed.  The  total  amount  of  tine  each  of  these  adults  was  observed 
was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  tine  each  worked  directly  with  target 
students. 

While  in  each  classroan,  the  observer  coded  four  observation 
booklets  per  hour.  Each  booklet  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Fart  1 
was  composed  of  the  Classroan  Language  Observation  Measure  in  which  the 
observer  coded  teacher-student  language  use  for  ten  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  observer  proceeded  to  code  classroan  engaged 
academic  time  for  five  minutes  in  Part  2  of  the  observation  booklet. 
Thus,  each  observation  booklet  represented  a  fifteen  minute  observation 
cycle.    Four  such  cycles  were  completed  for  each  hour  of  observation. 
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The  total  amount  of  observation  tine  for  each  classroom  averaged 
approximately  5.5  hours. 

Bilingual  observers  were  trained  over  a  ten-day  period  which 
included  discussion  and  field  practice.  Observer  reliability  was 
determined  by  comparing  their  coding  of  classroom  transcripts  in 
English  and  Spanish  with  those  of  expert  coders.  Observers  were  tested 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  correctly  selected  speech  samples 
and  coded  specific  language  behaviors.  Written  tramcripts  were  used, 
rather  than  audio  and  video  tapes  to  ensure  that  observers  were 
focusing  on  the  same  behaviors.  Reliability  checks  were  done  at  the 
end  of  training,  and  at  the  end  of  data  collection.  Only  those 
observers  with  a  reliability  score  of  over  0.86  were  selected  as 
classroom  observers.  All  estimates  of  observer  reliability  exceeded 
0.86. 


SfiPBaliabiUfar 

To  what  extent  awa  study  results  aGPUqbjfl  fa  fill  ntnrtlirnl  "°1lTT 
Strategy.  «irlv-qdt.  and  late^cxit  transitional  H^^^n  education 
B39BBB? 

At  the  time  that  this  study  was  initiated,  study  sites  represented 
the  universe  of  immersion  strategy  programs,  and  all  but  one  of  the 
four  late-exit  programs  in  the  United  States  as  defined  in  this  study. 
Given  the  diversity  of  Spanish-speaking  groups  (Mexican,  Mexican- 
American/Chicano,  Cuban,  and  Puerto  Rican) ,  the  number  of  participating 
students  (n  -  2,352),  the  geographic  distribution  of  study  sites 
(rural,  suburban,  and  urban) ,  the  large  number  of  classrooms  (n  ■  554) , 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  data  collected  (see  Chapter  III) ,  and  the 
consistency  of  the  analytic  results,  one  can  be  very  confident  that  the 
study  results  adequately  reflect  the  achievement  of  immersion  strategy 
and  late-exit  students.  Thus,  generalizations  for  policy  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  these  numbers  provided  that  the  instructional  programs 
as  defined  in  this  study  represent  acceptable  instructional  parameters 
for  policy  makers. 
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Early-exit  programs  were  selected  only  from  school  districts  that 
also  had  an  iamersion  strategy  program.  Thus,  the  general izability  of 
the  results  of  the  early-exit  program  is  best  restricted  to  those 
early-exit  programs  having  similar  program  characteristics  to  the 
early-exit  programs  in  the  study  and  that  co-exist  with  iamersion 
strategy  programs.  Moreover,  since  the  time  that  this  study  was 
initiated,  federal  and  state  policy  changes  have  allowed  the  implemen- 
tation of  English-only  iamersion  strategy  programs  serving  limited- 
English-proficient  students.  However,  little  or  no  data  arm  available 
documenting  the  characteristics  of  these  "newer*1  iamersion  strategy 
programs.  Study  results  are  generalizable  to  these  newer  programs  to 
the  extent  that  they  resemble  those  iamersion  strategy  programs 
included  in  this  study  (e.g. ,  teachers  are  bilingual  and  have  bilingual 
teaching  credentials) . 


As  a  note,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  data  in  this  study  to 
evaluate  (i.e.,  model)  how  these  newer  or  proposed  new  programs  might 
affect  the  learning  of  Spanish-speaking  limited-English-proficient 
students  if  the  characteristics  of  these  programs  fall  within  the  range 
of  program  characteristics  observed  in  this  study. 


To  what  extent  arc  the  results  of  this 
BraHriMimf^^  gfejdg&g  and  to  all 


It  is  critical  that  the  reader  remember  throughout  this  report 
that  the  goal,  and,  hence,  the  design  of  this  study  are  to  compare  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  three  specific  instructional  program*  sewing 
Spanish-speaking  limited-English-proficient  elementary  school  student*;. 
This  study  is  not  designed  to  address  the  issus  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  all  instructional  programs  developed  to  serve  limited- 
English-proficient  students  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  designed  tu 
assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  each  individual  program.  This 
question  is  addressed  by  another  federal  study  (Development  Associates, 
1984).     As  such,  the  results  of  this  study  are  only  statistically 
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general izable  to  Spanish-speaking  limitod-English-proficient  students 
having  similar  background  characteristics  as  these  students  partici- 
pating in  this  study,  and  who  are  in  instructional  programs  having 
similar  characteristics  as  those  examined  fay  this  study.  For  example, 
study  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  limited-Eixjlishr-ptroficient 
students  having  a  primary  language  other  than  Spanish  (e.g. ,  ftaong, 
Cantonese,  Vietnamese,  Portuguese,  etc.),  or  to  instructional  programs 
provided  to  Spanish-speaking  limited-English-proficient  students  in 
high  school. 
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III.    DATA  ANALYSIS  OVERVIEW 


Analytic  Approach 


This  chapter  will  discuss  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected 
during  all  four  years  of  the  study.  The  data  collection  instruments 
that  were  included  in  the  analyses  will  be  described.  Also  included 
will  be  a  discussion  of  how  data  were  summarized  to  the  classroom  level 
for  two  of  the  observation  instruments.  Several  design  and  statistical 
issues  which  had  an  impact  on  the  analysis  will  be  addressed. 


Data  Oollection  Instruments  Used  for  the  Analyses 

language  Observation  Measure 

Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure 

Teacher  Focus 

Classroan  Data  Base 

Teacher  Interview 

Student  Data  Base 

Student  Data  Sheet 

Project  Administrator 

School  District  Services 

Site  Administrator  (Principal) 

School  site  Fact  sheet 

Parent  Interview 

4 

WISC/Raven  * 
TOBE-2  * 

CTBS-S  (English)  * 
*  NO  descriptive  analyses 


Data  Collection  Tnstnimpnh^  fitf  iPTlVfed  in  the  Analyses 

Classroom  Status  Measure 
Student  Focus 

Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure 
Classroom  Aide  Interview 
IPT  English/Spanish 
CTBS-Espanol  (Spanish) 
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The  first  three  instruments  were  not  included  in  the  analyses  as 
other  data  were  more  appropriate.  These  instruments  were  superceded  by 
other  instruments  after  the  first  year  of  the  study.  The  aide  inter- 
view was  not  included  as  these  data  were  only  available  far  a  small 
number  of  classrooms  in  a  few  districts. 

Snaagina  nt^rr^rT)*i  instalment-.*    ^  gnfflr^  r^mi 

There  were  two  primary  observation  instruments  used  to  gather 
information  on  the  classrooms  in  the  study.  One  of  the  instruments  was 
based  on  observation  of  the  teacher  (Language  Observation  Measure) ,  and 
the  other  instrument  was  based  on  observation  of  the  classroom  as  a 
whole  (Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Time  Measure).  The  data  from  each 
instrument  were  summarized  at  the  classroom  level,  and  these  classroom 
summaries  were  analyzed  by  program  and  grade  level. 

The  data  for  the  Language  Observation  Measure  were  aggregated 
across  students  or  teachers  within  each  classroom.  The  classroom 
summary  was  produced  by  calculating  for  each  classroom  the  percentage 
of  observation  "frames'1  that  contained  a  given  value  far  a  variable. 
For  example,  if  200  frames  were  observed  for  a  classroom  and  English 
was  the  indicated  language  in  150  of  them,  a  "percentage  English"  for 
that  classroom  was  calculated  as  75%.  Similarly,  the  "percentage 
Spanish,1*  "percentage  both,"  and  "percentage  non-language"  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  classroom,  with  the  percentages  for  the  four  possible 
language  values  (responses)  necessarily  adding  to  100%.  This  process 
was  then  repeated  for  each  of  the  variables  on  the  observation  instru- 
ment. The  resulting  classroom-level  percentages  were  then  compared 
across  programs  and  grades. 

The  instrument  based  on  observation  of  the  classroom  as  a  whole 
was  summarized  slightly  differently.  For  the  Classroom  Engaged 
Academic  Time  Measure  (CEA2M) ,  the  classroom  was  divided  into  groups 
and  information  about  all  the  groups  present  at  a  moment  in  time  was 
recorded  on  a  single  page.    In  this  way,  a  single  page  "snapshot"  of 
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the  classroom  could  contain  from  one  to  twelve  "frames,"  each  frame 
corresponding  to  a  group  in  the  classroom. 

If  the  CEMM  data  had  been  summarized  in  the  same  way  as  the 
language  Observation  Measure  —  by  calculating  the  percentage  of  frames 
for  a  classroom  with  a  given  value  on  a  variable  —  undue  weight  would 
have  been  given  to  the  frames  with  few  students,  for  example,  five 
pages  each  with  only  one  large  group  of  students  (and,  therefore,  each 
with  only  one  frame)  would  collectively  count  only  as  much  as  a  single 
page  with  five  smaller  groups  and,  therefore,  five  frames.  This  was 
adjusted  for  by  treating  each  page  as  an  observation  rather  than 
treating  each  frame  on  a  page  as  an  observation.  Therefore,  for  each 
page  the  percentage  of  frames  with  a  given  response  to  a  variable  (such 
as  English  on  the  language  variable)  was  calculated,  and  then  these 
percentages  were  averaged  over  all  pages  for  a  classroom.  This 
produced  the  classroom  summary  that  was  analyzed  across  programs  and 
grades. 

Nominal  Program  Definitions 

The  primary  study  objective  is  to  assess  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  three  specific  instructional  programs.  The  programs  in  the 
study  were  selected  based  on  criteria  associated  with  each  program 
model.  For  the  program  or  programs  at  each  site,  the  nominal  program 
labels  were  determined  by  the  Project  Director  after  a  personal  inter- 
view/observation of  the  principal,  teachers,  parents  and  classrooms  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  specific  program  characteristics  for 
a  given  model  in  this  study  were  evident  in  the  school  prcgram(s) .  The 
nominal  program  labels  are  an  important  treatment  variable  regardless 
of  variation  within  programs. 

Confounding  Of  District  With  Program 

There  are  statistical  problems  which  can  result  from  aggregation 
of  the  data  (the  ecological  fallacy) .    It  is  possible  that  by  aggre- 
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gating  the  data,  a  spurious  yet  statistically  significant  effect  which 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  sons  unknown  uncontrolled  factor  might  be 
found.  Since  the  program  effect  is  of  primary  interest,  aggregating  to 
the  district  level  might  produce  spurious  effects  and  might  obscure 
true  program  effects. 

The  small  number  of  school  districts  in  the  U.S.  having  an 
immersion  strategy  program  and  the  even  smaller  number  having  a  late- 
exit  program  makes  comparing  the  three  programs  difficult.  A  district 
either  had  both  an  immersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit  program  or  had 
only  a  late-exit  program.  No  district  had  all  three  programs.  The 
original  intention  was  to  "partition  out"  the  between  site  (district) 
source  of  variance  in  the  analyses;  however,  because  districts  are 
neither  nested  within  programs  nor  completely  crossed  with  programs, 
there  is  a  confounding  of  district  and  program.  As  a  result,  there  is 
no  suitable  way  of  getting  independent  estimates  for  program  and 
district. 

In  order  to  assess  the  district  effect,  the  final  model  for  the 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  was  tested  for  district- 
program  interaction  effects. 

Confounding  Of  Grade  Pavel  With  Program 

Due  to  the  design  of  the  study,  data  were  collected  from  kinder- 
garten (K)  through  fourth  grade  students  in  the  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs,  and  from  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  students 
in  the  late-exit  program.  The  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
programs  had  cohorts  who  entered  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  on  the 
basis  that  one  program  goal  is  the  rapid  transition  to  mainstream 
programs.  The  late-exit  program  had  cohorts  who  entered  in  kinder- 
garten and  third  grade  in  order  to  document  the  program  from  kinder- 
garten through  sixth  grade  and  to  test  the  program  thesis  that  the 
facilitative  effects  of  instruction  in  the  LEP  child's  primary  language 
become  apparent  after  grade  four.    While  this  design  is  effective  for 
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sane  purposes,  it  causes  several  analytic  difficulties  because  of  the 
number  of  esnpty  cells  in  the  design. 


For  the  descriptive  analyses,  the  discussion  has  focused  on  trends 
across  grade  levels  and  program  differences  for  grades  K-4.  In  most 
cases,  the  late-exit  grades  five  and  six  followed  the  same  trend  (in- 
creasing, decreasing,  or  constant)  as  for  late-exit  grades  K-4. 

Unit  Of  Analysis 

Because  the  primary  analytic  goal  is  the  modeling  of  student 
achievement  over  time  and  because  these  data  are  collected  at  the 
individual  student  level,  the  most  appropriate  unit  of  analysis  is  the 
individual  child.  Although  the  programs  are  implemented  at  the 
classroom  level  and  much  of  the  data  are  collected  at  this  level  (or 
above),  children  do  not  remain  in  intact  claaoea  over  time  so  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  classroom  as  the  unit  of  analysis  over  four 
years.  In  addition,  many  of  the  most  robust  predictors  of  achievement 
in  the  educational  research  literature  have  been  student-level  vari- 
ables such  as  socioeconomic  status.  In  order  to  determine  whether  any 
of  the  teacher,  classroom,  school,  and  district^ variables  predict 
achievement',  these  variables  were  linked  to  each  child. 

Descriptive  Analyses 

The  goals  of  the  descriptive  analyses  are:  (a)  to  describe  the 
treatments  as  perceived  by  parents,  teachers,  and  school  and  district 
administrators,  and  as  implemented  in  the  classrooms;  (b)  to  document 
that  the  treatments  do,  in  fact,  differ  from  one  another  in  ways  that 
reflect  differences  in  their  respective  models;  (c)  to  describe  the 
students  in  the  study  .in  terms  of  home  environment  and  teacher  per- 
ceptions; and  (d)  to  describe  differences  between  students  in  the  three 
programs  on  any  variables  which  were  considered  for  inclusion  in 
subsequent  analyses. 
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Weighting  For  Descriptive  Analyses 

Because  the  number  of  students,  teachers,  classroom,  schools,  and 
administrators  varied  across  districts,  the  proportion  of  data  each 
district/program  contributed  varied  across  data  collection  instruments. 
far  example,  one  district  might  have  10%  of  the  student  data  sheets, 
20%  of  the  school  site  fact  sheets,  and  14%  of  the  KM  observations. 
In  order  to  represent  more  accurately  the  students,  teachers,  class- 
rooms, schools,  and  administrators  who  participated  in  the  study,  all 
data  were  weighted  proportional  to  the  number  of  students  in  each 
district  and  program  for  all  descriptive  analyses.  Appendix  A  de- 
scribes the  weighting  algorithm  used. 
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IV.    PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  additional  information 
to  the  various  questions  of  program  implementation:  Do  the  three 
programs  under  study  in  fact  represent  three  distinct  instructional 
programs?  And  if  they  do  represent  three  different  programs,  do  they 
represent  the  three  programs  of  interest  in  this  study—immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  aid  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs?  Also  of  interest  is  whether  the  programs  differ  on  important 
variables  unrelated  to  differences  in  the  program  models,  but  which 
might  affect  student  outcome  (e.g. ,  whether  the  teachers  in  one  program 
are  more  experienced  than  those  in  the  other  programs) . 

In  this  chapter  information  is  presented  on  classroom  language 
use,  engaged  academic  time,  teacher/classroom  characteristics  and 
administrative  context. 

aassrocn  language 

In  years  2,  3  and  4  of  data  collection,  classroom  language 
observations  were  gathered  through  live  coding  of  teacher-student 
language  interactions.  The  questions  addressed  were:  (l)  Which  lan- 
guage^) do  teachers  and  students  use  within  the  classroom?  (2)  What 
is  the  relationship  of  specific  teacher  language  behaviors  to  specific 
student  language  behaviors?  and  (3)  How  do  teachers  use  language  for 
instruction  in  the  classroom?  Data  far  study  year  1  which  answers  the 
question  of  which  language(s)  teachers  and  stuJents  use  within  the 
classroom  are  found  in  Appendix  B.  These  data  were  collected  in  live 
audioreoording. 
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lanouaoB  is  used? 


As  defined  in  this  study,  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and 
late-exit  transitional  bilingual  programs  are  differentiated  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  the  language  (s)  used  in  the  classroom  and  the  amount 
each  is  used.  All  formal  instruction  in  immersion  strategy  classrooms 
should  be  in  English,  with  little  or  no  use  of  Spanish.  Both  English 
and  Spanish  are  used  for  instruction  in  early-exit  and  late-exit 
classrooms.  However,  according  to  the  instructional  model,  Spanish 
should  be  used  at  least  40%  of  the  time  through  grade  6  in  late-exit 
classrooms.  In  contrast,  teachers  in  early-exit  programs  dramatically 
taper  the  use  of  Spanish  for  instruction  after  kindergarten. 

Does  the  language  use  pattern  observed  in  the  study's  BBS—  mtrft 
the  ratterns  dPrrrihert  above? 

Yes,  for  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  but  not 
quite  for  late-exit  programs.  Across  all  grades  studied  (i.e. ,  K-4) , 
immersion  strategy  teachers  almost  always  use  English  (>97.3%)  and 
rarely  use  Spanish  (<1.5%)  (see  Table  15) .  While  early-exit  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  teachers  use  English  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time  (65.8%  and  69.1%,  respectively),  the  use  of  English  increases 
rapidly  to  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  time  in  grades  two 
(74.5%)  and  three  (80.3%).  By  grade  4  English  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively (97.3%),  as  it  is  among  immersion  strategy  teachers. 
Conversely,  early-exit  teachers  use  Spanish  less  than  one-third  of  the 
time  in  kindergarten  (30.8%),  quickly  decreasing  its  use  until  it  is 
seldom  used  in  grade  four  (2.0%) .  These  language  use  patterns  for  each 
program  are  consistent  with  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
models  as  defined  in  this  study. 

While  late-exit  teachers  in  the  early  grades,  i.e.,  )cindergarten 
to  four,  use  English  and  Spanish  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  late- 
exit  model  as  defined  in  this  study,  teachers  in  grades  five  and  six 
did  not.    The  data  in  Table  15  show  how  Spanish  is  used  by  late-exit 
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teachers  a  large  part  of  the  tine  in  kindergarten  (87.8%) ,  and  its  use 
slowly  decreases  to  42.6%  in  grade  four.  Ocntrary  to  the  late-exit 
model,  Spanish  use  continues  to  decrease  to  one-third  in  grade  five 
(33.9%)  and  decreases  even  further  in  grade  six  (16.0%).  This  low 
level  of  Spanish  use  in  the  upper  grades  raises  questions  as  to 
fidelity  of  treatment  as  defined  (Spanish  use  >40%) ,  as  well  as  concern 
over  the  potential  inhibiting  effect  upon  primary  language  development. 
The  grades  in  which  use  of  Spanish  conformed  to  the  late-exit  model 
(i.e. ,  K-4) ,  are  those  grades  far  which  we  also  have  data  from  iaraer- 
sion  strategy  and  early-exit  classrooms. 

The  consistency  of  observed  language  use  patterns  with  the 
respective  program  models  and  the  overlap  of  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade  levels  allows  assessment  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  three  programs  through  these  grade  levels.  The  disruption  in  the 
observed  language  use  pattern  in  grades  five  and  six  in  the  late-exit 
program,  when  coopered  to  the  model,  might  appear  to  limit  the  assess 
ment  of  the  program's  effectiveness  on  achievement  at  these  later 
grades  for  the  late-exit  model.  However,  the  disruption  reflects 
deviation  from  the  late-exit  model  by  only  one  of  the  three  late-exit 
districts.  Thus,  there  are  sufficient  data  for  late-exit  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  classrooms. 

Table  16  describes  the  proportion  of  time  (i.e.,  %  of  total 
discrete  observations)  that  a  teacher  interacts  with  students  in  the 
classroom.  Across  the  day,  teachers  produce  non-verbal  behaviors  from 
5.7%  to  23.7%  of  the  time  (i.e.,  are  not  verbally  interacting  with 
students) .  in  each  program  there  is  a  slight  trend  among  teachers  to 
verbalize  less  as  grade  level  increases.  Notwithstanding,  the  patterns 
of  English  usage  by  program  noted  in  Table  15  remain. 
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Table  15 

Mean**  Proportion  of  Teacher  Utterances  by  language,  Program,  and  Grade 


Immersion          Early-  late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


K 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  -  158.1 
98.5 
1.1 
0.4 

X  -  191.5 
65.8 
30.8 
3.4 

X  -  122.3 
9.3 
87.8 
3.0 

1 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  -  207.3 
97.3 
1.5 
1.2 

X  -  204.3 
69.1 
28.7 
2.2 

X  -  178.8 
32.9 
65.2 
1.9 

2 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  -  212.8 
98.2 
1.2 
0.6 

X  -  211.0 
74.5 
23.8 
1.7 

X  -  194.9 
30.3 
68.3 
1.4 

3 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  -  177.1 
99.0 
0.4 
0.5 

X  -  178.5 
80.3 
16.8 
2.9 

X  -  175.0 
50.6 
45.4 
4.0 

4 

• 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  -  182.8 
99.8 
0.0 
0.2 

X  -  197.3 
97.3 
2.0 
0.7 

X  -  163.6 
55.3 
42.6 
2.1 

5 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

X  -  179.6 
63.6 
33.9 
2.5 

6 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

X  -  136.5 
80.3 
16.0 
3.7 

**  Mean  teacher  utterance  is  defined  as  the  average  number  utterances 
made  by  teachers  during  the  period  of  observation,  approximately  5 
hours. 
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Table  16 

Mean**  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  by  Language,  Program,  and  Grade 


Hanarsion  Early-  Late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 

X  «  185.2  X  -  215.2  X  -  129.7 
K  %  English                      84.5                 58.0  9.0 
%  Spanish                       l.o                 27.3  82.4 
%  Mixed                              0.3                     3.1  2.9 
%  Wan-Verbal                   14.2                 11.6  5.7 


X  -  225.1  X  -  226.1  X  -  194.1 

1   %  English                        89.2  62.5  30.5 

%  Spanish                       1.3  25.6  59.9 

%  Mixed                             l.l  2.0  1.8 

%  Wan-Verbal  8.3  10.0  7.8 


X  -  237.7  X  -  238.5  X  -  219.8 

2    %  English                          87.2  66.1  26.8 

%  Spanish                           l.O  20.4  59.7 

%  Mixed                              0.5  1.4  1.3 

%  Won-Verbal                    11.3  12.1  12.3 


X  -  212.1  X  -  213.6  X  ■  200.4 

%  English                          81.7  67.0  43.4 

%  Spanish                       0.4  13.6  40.3 

%  Mixed                              0.5  2.4  3.5 

%  Ndn-Verbal                   17.4  16.9  12.9 


X  «  225.1  X  -  237.5       X  ■  190.3 


4    %  English  80.2  80.9  48.0 

%  Spanish  0.0  1.7  36.6 

%  Mixed  0.2  0.6  1.8 

%  Non-Verbal   19.6  16.9  13.6 


X  «  207.6 

5  %  English  *  *  54.1 

%  Spanish  *  *  29.3 

%  Mixed  *  *  2.1 

%  Wan-Verbal   *  *  14.5 
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Table  16  (continued) 


Emersion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  178.2 

6  %  English 

* 

* 

60.6 

%  Spanish 

* 

* 

V2.7 

%  Mixed 

* 

* 

3.0 

%  Non-verbal 

* 

* 

23.7 

**  Mean  teacher  behavior  is  defined  as  the  average  number  behaviors 
made  by  teachers  during  the  period  of  observation,  approximately  5 
hours. 


noes  ae  Bjaflmfclg  »~  at  ^^«ti  at  ffrnninh  Hffrr  between  mmM? 

Yes.  Table  17  notes  that  student  language  use  patterns  are 
similar  to  those  of  their  teachers,  immersion  strategy  students  across 
all  grades  almost  always  use  English  (>94.3%) .  Early-exit  students  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  use  English  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  time  (65.6%  and  64.5%,  respectively),  while  those  in  second  and 
third  grade  use  it  about  three-fourths  of  the  time  (71.5%  and  77.2%, 
respectively) .  By  the  fourth  grade,  early-exit  students  almost  always 
use  English  (96.0%) .  In  contrast,  late-exit  students  in  kindergarten 
use  English  sparingly  (9.3%).  First  and  second  grade  late-exit 
students  use  English  about  one-third  of  the  time  (32.5%  and  30.8%, 
respectively) .  There  is  a  big  junp  in  the  use  of  English  in  the  third 
grade  (52.0%).  English  usage  continues  to  increase  rapidly  to  about 
two-thirds  in  grades  four  (59.3%)  and  five  (65.3%) ,  until  it  is  almost 
always  used  in  grade  six  (83.3%).  In  sum,  across  grades  and  within 
program,  students  appear  to  mirror  the  language  use  patterns  of  their 
teachers. 
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liable  17 

Mean**  Proportion  of  student  Utterances  by  language,  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Immersion 
Strategy 

Early- 

Exit 

later- 
Exit 

K  %  English 
%  Spanish 

X  «  79.0 
94.3 
4.3 

1  A 

1.4 

X  «  87.3 
65.6 
33.3 
1.1 

X  -  62.3 

9.3 
89.3 

4  IB 

1.5 

1  %  English 
%  Spanish 

%  W1XBQ 

X  ■  96.7 
96.6 
2.6 
0.7 

X  «  98.8 
64.5 
34.0 
1.5 

X  -  82.0 
32.5 
66.8 
0.7 

2  %  English 
%  Spanish 

X  «  104.8 
97.2 
2.1 
U.  / 

X  -  96.6 
71.5 
27.0 

^  A 

1.4 

X  -  93.7 
30.8 
66.7 
2.4 

3  %  English 
%  Spanish 

^         *  * 

X  *  83.3 
98.6 
0.5 

X  -  77.8 
77.2 
20.3 

st 

X  -  82.9 
52.0 
45.2 
2.8 

4  %  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

X  »  82.5 
98.0 
0.5' 
1.5 

X  *  90.6 
96.0 
3.2 
0.8 

X  -  78.5 
59.3 
40.1 
0.6 

5  %  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

X  -  90.2 
65.3 
32.2 
2.5 

6  %  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Mixed 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  67.4 
83.3 
13.4 
3.3 

Mean  is  defined  as  the  average  frequency  of  student  utterances 
recorded  during  the  period  of  observation,  on  the  average  of  5 
hours. 
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It  is  critical  that  language  learners  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  language  if  they  axe  to  develop  language.  This  opportunity  to 
produce  language  is  even  nore  critical  for  second  language  learners  who 
have  to  acquire  a  second  language  in  a  shorter  tine  period  and  under 
more  demanding  contextual  settings  (i.e. ,  classrooms)  than  first 
language  learners  (Cumins  &  Swain,  1986) .  Table  18  clearly  documents, 
across  grades  within  programs,  that  in  almost  half  or  more  of  teach- 
er/student interactions,  students  do  not  produce  any  language  (40.7%  to 
58.6%).  Pre  .  a  slightly  different  perspective,  when  the  frequency  of 
teacher  and  student  utterances  are  compared,  teachers  do  most  of  the 
talking,  producing  about  two  times  as  many  utterances  as  do  students  (X 
*  122.3  to  X  -  212.8  vs.  X  -  62.3  to  X  -  104.8)  (see  Tables  15  and  17) . 
Again,  typically,  three-fourths  or  more  (72.0%  to  81.9%)  of  student 
interactions  with  teachers  are  responses  to  teacher  initiations  (see 
Table  19).  In  sum,  consistently  across  grades  and  program,  second 
language  learners  are  being  provided  with  limited  opportunities  to 
produce  language. 


Table  18 

Mean**  Proportion  of  Student  Behaviors      language,  Program,  and  Grade 


Immersion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  152.1 

X  -  173.3 

X  -  107.0 

K  %  English 

53.1 

33.4 

5.4 

%  Spanish 

2.6 

14.7 

53.1 

%  Mixed 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

%  Non-Verbal 

43.5  * 

51.3 

40.7 

X  -  171.4 

X  -  184.5 

X  -  151.3 

1  %  English 

54.4 

35.3 

17.8 

%  Spanish 

1.5 

17.8 

37,1 

%  Mixed 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

%  Non-Verbal 

43.7 

46.1 

44.7 
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Table  18  (continued) 


Tinmusion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Stxsfc&av 

Exit 

Exit 

mm 

X  -  185.5 

V  mm   IttA  A 

X  -  172.8 

2  %  English 

54.5 

j  /  •  j 

16.5 

%  Spanish 

1.2 

12.8 

35.4 

%  Mixed 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

%  Non-verbal 

43.9 

49.2 

46  7 

1U  •  9 

mm 

X  -  174.4 

A  1B1.9 

X  -  163.0 

3  %  English 

46.8 

26.1 

sl    #^  ■  ■  ■  .I  .I  — *- 

%  Spanish 

0.3 

8.6 

24.9 

%  Mixed 

0.5 

1.2 

1.4 

%  NOn-Verbal 

52.5 

57.3 

47.5 

mm 

X  -  199.4 

V   <m»    OAi|  A 

A  «  204.0 

X  -  152.3 

4  %  English 

40.5 

31.7 

%  Spanish 

0.2 

1.5 

22.3 

%  Mixed 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

%  Kan-Verbal 

58.6 

55.6 

45.7 

mm 

X  -  166.7 

5  %  English 

* 

* 

34.3 

•  S|MlUBU 

* 

X/  •  o 

%  Mixed 

* 

1.5 

%  Nan-Verbal 

* 

46.7 

X  ■  162.4 

6  %  English 

* 

33.9 

%  Spanish 

* 

* 

6.1 

%  Mixed 

* 

1.7 

%  Non-verbal 

* 

58.3 

**  Mean  is  defined  as  the  average  frequency  of  student  behaviors 
recorded  during  the  period  of  observation,  on  the  average  of  5 
hours. 


I  tfrfflt  ft?  tarsfrffiP  gny^ 

|  Teacher  utterances  were  coded  into  one  of  seven  categories:  (a) 

explaining—providing  information;    (b)  questioning— asking  students 
I  information;  (c)  aatmarding—directing  students  to  do  something;  (d) 

i    o  x'  * 
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informing  students  about  their  performance;  (f)  other— social  comments 
such  as,  "How  are  you  today,"  "What  a  nice  picture,"  etc.;  and  (g) 
monitoring-' '  teacher  is  not  speaking  at  the  time  of  observation,  but  is 
supervising  students,  such  as  during  a  test  or  seatwrk. 

Without  considering  the  language  used,  no  clear  differences  in 
patterns  emerge  between  programs  or  grade  levels,  with  two  minor 
exceptions  (see  Table  20) .  The  most  common  types  of  utterances  are  the 
same  for  all  three  programs:  question,  command,  explanation,  and 
feedback.  Two  exceptions  are  that  while  the  use  of  modeling  decreases, 
the  use  of  explaining  increases  as  grade  level  increases  among  immer- 
sion strategy  classrooms.  Additionally,  teachers  in  each  program  tend 
to  spend  more  of  their  time  monitoring,  i.e.,  greater  use  of  passive 
instructional  procedures,  as  grade  level  increases.  These  exceptions 
notwithstanding,  the  basic  teaching  behaviors  appear  to  be  equally 
present  in  about  the  same  frequency  across  programs  and  grades. 

Teaching  behaviors  are  examined  by  language  to  determine  if 
teachers  use  English  and  Spanish  differently.  Table  21  provides  the 
distribution  of  teacher  utterances  when  English  is  spoken.  As  before, 
across  programs  and  grades  the  primary  teaching  behaviors  are  question- 
ing, feedback,  explaining  and  commanding.  Only  slight  differences  are 
noted  across  grades  within  programs.  Across  programs  and  grades, 
inmersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  tend  to  explain  more  as 
grade  level  increases.  No  consistent  pattern  is  noted  across  grades 
within  program  for  late-exit  teachers  when  they  use  English. 

Program  comparisons  by  grade  show  that  when  early-exit  teachers 
use  English,  they  tend  to  provide  more  explanations  across  grades  when 
compared  to  late-exit  teachers.  While  early-exit  teachers  also  provide 
more  explanations  than  do  immersion  strategy  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  teachers,  no  such  program  differences  occur  after  grade  one. 
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Table  19 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Utterances  by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 


8 

Xnoersion 

CI   LU-t  A-  111 

Early- 

CXTC 

lata- 

Exrc 

K 

%  Student  Initiated 

%  Ountnu  MeWpurBC 

X-  72.7 
25.2 

X  -  83.7 
19.6 

OU-4 

X  -  57.9 
28.0 

1 

%  Student  Initiated 
*  Suxienc  Kesponse 

X  -  92.9 
21.8 
7B.2 

X  -  94.0 
22.6 

77.4 

X  -  78.4 
19.6 

OA  A 

80.4 

2 

%  Student  Initiated 

DwUCeWlU  NBspansB 

X  -  100.1 

19.4 
on  a 

X  -  92.0 
21.9 

X  -  90.1 

19.3 
on  n 

3 

%  Student  Initiated 

X  -  79.4 
19.5 

X  -  72.4 
24.4 

X  -  78.2 
18.1 

fll  Q 

4 

%  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  TTwnprane 

X  -  73.8 
24.3 
75.7 

X  -  84.6 
25.9 
74.1 

X  «  75.4 
20.2 
79.8 

5 

%  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  86.7 
18.2 
81.8 

6 

%  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  60.7 
21.8 
78.2 

S 
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Table  20 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  by  Category,  Program  and  Grade 
 (Pooled  Across  languages)  


Immersion           Early-  late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  205.7  X  -  324.6  X  -  186.8 

K   %  Explain                          12.4  18.8  22.5 

%  Question                       23.8  23.4  20.8 

%  cannand                        18.9  21.3  21. 9 

%  Modeling                      9.2  6.8  4.6 

%  Feedback                    20.8  19.0  19.6 

%  Other                        3.9  3.0  0.2 

%  Monitoring  11.0  7/7  4.5 


X  «  256.2  X  -  293.7       X  »  247.9 

1   %  Explain                        16.9  21.9  19.5 

%  Question                        25.1  23.5  25.9 

%  Oomnand                      22.4  20.8  23.2 

%  Modeling                      4.3  5.6  3.7 

%  Feedback                     23.2  19.5  20.9 

%  Other                          2.1  1.7  1.0 

%  Monitoring  6.1  7.0  5.8 


X  -  298.4  X  -  284.9  X  -  240.0 

2    %  Explain                          19.3  20.4  14.4 

%  Question                         24.8  23.8  23.0 

%  Oomnand                      21.2  20.0  25.9 

%  Modeling                      3.8  4.1  2.7 

%  Feedback                     21.1  20.8  23.3 

%  Other                        0.7  1.2  0.6 

%  Monitoring  9^1  9.7  10.1 


X  -  242.0  X  -  269.0  X  -  241.0 

3    %  Explain                           21.2  23.3  19.3 

%  Question                        22.0  21.7  24.1 

%  Cannand                       18.9  20.3  22.0 

%  Modeling                      4.4  3.8  3.0 

%  Feedback                    18.3  16.8  19.8 

%  other                        0.6  0.5  0.5 

%  Monitoring  14.5  13.6  11.4 
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Table  20  (continued) 


IuuHueicn 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

X  -  244.8 

X  m  302.5 

X  -  233.3 

4  %  Explain 

21.0 

26.2 

18.8 

%  Queeti.cn 

21.2 

20.5 

28.4 

%  Oomnand 

19.7 

18.8 

19.5 

%  Modeling 

4.7 

3.4 

1.3 

%  Feedback 

15.7 

m  mm  a 

17.4 

21.0 

%  Other 

0.1 

0.0 

0.7 

%  Monitoring 

17.6 

XJ.  / 

10.5 

X  -  230.4 

5  %  Explain 

* 

18.8 

%  Question 

* 

22.5 

%  Oonnand 

* 

22.8 

%  Modeling 

* 

w 

2.5 

%  Feedback 

* 

W 

20.9 

%  Other 

* 

0.5 

%  Monitoring 

* 

12.0 

X  -  192.7 

6  %  Explain 

* 

A 

18.6 

%  Question 

* 

A 

19.2 

%  OOPBBtfld 

* 

A 

21.7 

%' Modeling 

* 

A 

3.1 

%  Feedback 

* 

A 

15.9 

%  Other 

* 

A 

0.5 

%  Monitoring 

* 

★ 

20.9 
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Table  21 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  in  English 
 by  Category,  Ptuyram,  and  Grade 


Iuuersion 

Early- 

Lata- 

Grade 

sczacsgy 

J9QX 

BXTu 

• 

X  -  175.7 

X  -  196.3 

X  -  20.6 

K  %  Explain 

14.3 

19.3 

14.6 

%  Question 

27.2 

23.2 

19.8 

20.3 

24.9 

31.7 

%  Modeling 

10.6 

7.8 

8.4 

%  Feedback 

23.5 

21.4 

25.4 

%  Other 

4.0 

3.3 

0.0 

%  Hut  HXGLlA  Ij 

UtU 

X  -  231.0 

X  -  184.5 

X  -  81.6 

1  %  Explain 

17.8 

23.2 

20.3 

%  Question 

27.0 

25.0 

26.8 

%  Ocnmamd 

23.4 

23.3 

25.1 

%  Modeling 

4.7 

6.0 

8.4 

%  Feedback 

25.1 

20.9 

19.0 

%  Other 

2.0 

1.7 

0.4 

\  Hon! fcorfjio 

0  0 

we  V 

0.0 

0  0 

X  -  266.7 

X  -  197.9 

X  -  76.6 

2  %  Explain 

21.4 

21.8 

12.9 

%  Question 

27.7 

25.7 

23.4 

%  Cofflnand 

23.0 

22.6 

27.0 

%  Modeling 

4.2 

4.8 

5.3 

%  Feedback 

23.0 

23.4 

31.5 

%  Other 

0.7 

1.7 

0.1 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

X  *  204.5 

X  -  189.2 

X  *  108.2 

3  %  Explain 

24.8 

24.6 

19.3 

%  Question 

26.0 

26.2 

27.1 

%  Q  SBBJBl 

21.9 

22.6 

24.9 

%  Modeling 

5.3 

6.0 

5.5 

%  Feedback 

21.3 

19.9 

22.5 

%  Other 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Table  21  (continued) 


Immersion           Early-  Late- 
Grate  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  202.0  X  -  250.3  X  -  109.7 

4    %  Explain                          25.1  30.8  20.7 

%  Question                        25.6  24.2  29.3 

%  Oannand                      24.6  20.9  24.2 

%  Modeling                      5.7  4.0  2.2 

%  Feedback                     19.0  20.1  23.3 

%  Other                         0.2  0.0  0.3 

%  Monitoring  (M>  0^0  0.0 


X  -  126.4 

5  %  Explain  *  *  20.5 
%  Question  *  *  25.0 
%  ccnend  *  *  26.1 
%  Modeling  *  *  3.8 
%  Feedback  *  *  24.1 
%  Other  *  *  o.5 
%  Monitoring  *  *  0.0 


X  -  117.8 

6  %  Explain  *  *  23.3 

%  Question  *  *  23.7 

%  Oannand  *  *  27.3 

%  Modeling  *  *  4.2 

%  Feedback  *  *  20. 7 

%  Other  *  *  o.7 

%  Monitoring   *  *  0.0 


When  Spanish  is  considered,  slight  grade  level  differences  exist 
within  program  (see  Table  22).  The  first  difference  is  the  steady 
decline  in  the  frequency  with  which  Spanish  is  used  by  teachers  within 
early-exit  and  late-exit  programs  as  grade  level  increases.  As 
immersion  strategy  teachers  rarely  use  Spanish,  care  should  be  taken 
when  reviewing  data  for  ismersion  strategy  classrooms.  The  exception- 
ally low  frequency  (X  *  0.0  to  X  -  7.1)  of  utterances  in  Spanish  among 
immersion  strategy  teachers  limits  the  statements  one  can  make  regard* 
ing  teacher  behavior  when  Spanish  is  used. 
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Table  22 

Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  in  Spanish 
 by  Category,  Programf  and  Grade  


Xnnersion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  4.3 

X  ■  98.2 

X  -  155.3 

K  %  Explain 

4.3 

16.3 

23.6 

%  Question 

25.7 

38.5 

22.0 

%  Ocnmand 

44.0 

17.5 

27.9 

%  Modeling 

1.4 

5.8 

4.1 

%  Feedback 

19.3 

19.5 

22.4 

%  Other 

5.4 

2.3 

0.1 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

X  -  5.5 

X  -  89.4 

X  -  151.1 

1  %  Explain 

12.7 

22.5 

20.0 

%  Question 

25.0 

26.8 

27.4 

%  OoBnand 

26.5 

19.9 

25.7 

%  Modeling 

2.8 

7.3 

3.0 

%  Feedback 

24.3 

20.9 

23.3 

%  Other 

8.6 

2.7 

0.4 

%  nom rorii  s^ 

n  ft 
0.0 

ft  n 
0.0 

A  A 

X  -  7.1 

X  -  70.1 

X  -  142.3 

2   %  Explain 

22.6 

19.4 

16.2 

%  Question 

19.2 

26.1 

*4.7 

%  QGBBBnd 

31.6 

20.6 

30.3 

%  Modeling 

3.1 

10.9 

3.0 

%  Feedback 

23.5 

22.0 

25.2 

%  Other 

0.0 

1.0 

0.6 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

X  -  4.4 

X  -  51.6 

X  -  100.6 

3  %  Explain 

16.5 

19.7 

22.3 

%  Question 

40.2 

33.5 

28.1 

%  demand 

31.5 

21.3 

23.4 

%  Modeling 

0.0 

2.6 

2.4 

%  Feedback 

11.8 

22.0 

23.6 

%  Other 

0.0 

0.8 

0.2 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9 
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Table  22  (continued) 


lnn*rsicn 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

B3CLU 

Exit 

X  «  0.0 

mm             «  4  j 

X  ■  14.4 

X  -  84.2 

4  %  Explain 

0.0 

35.7 

20.0 

%  Question 

0.0 

8.8 

34.6 

%  OoBwend 

0.0 

30.9 

20.8 

%  Modeling 

0.0 

1.9 

0.3 

%  Feedback 

0.0 

22.6 

23.8 

%  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

%  Monitoring 

0.0 

n  n 

0.0 

X  -  78.4 

5  %  Explain 

* 

w 

19.0 

%  Question 

* 

» 

31.1 

%  OCBBBUd 

* 

w 

22.1 

%  Modeling 

* 

w 

0.7 

m\     mm         mm  « 

%  Feedback 

* 

mm, 

26.9 

%  Other 

* 

0.3 

%  Monitoring 

* 

w 

0.0 

X  ■  30.7 

6  %  Explain 

* 

* 

23.4 

%  Question 

* 

* 

32.3 

%  QoBssnd 

* 

* 

27.5 

%  Modaling 

* 

* 

0.9 

%  Foadback 

* 

* 

15.4 

%  Other 

* 

* 

0.6 

%  Monitoring 

* 

* 

0.0 

Explanations  in  Spanish  tend  to  increase  with  grade  (4.3%  to 
16.5%)  within  the  immersion  strategy  program.  With  the  exception  of 
third  grade,  Spanish  appears  to  be  used  most  by  immersion  strategy 
teachers  to  canmnd  students,  especially  in  kindergarten  (44.0%). 
Similarly,  early-exit  teachers  conmand  (17.5%  to  30.9%)  and  explain 
(16.3%  to  35.7%)  more  as  grade  level  increases.  After  an  initial 
increase  in  teacher  modeling  behaviors  from  kindergarten  (5.8%)  to 
second  grade  P.O. 9%)  in  early-exit  classrooms,  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in 
modeling  in  grades  three  (2.6%)  and  four  (1.9%).  While  this  decline 
might  reflect  increased  student  ability  in  their  oral  Spanish  skills, 
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it  more  likely  reflects  the  rapid  decline  in  program  and  teacher  focus 
on  the  development  of  Spanish  language  skills  in  the  early-exit  program 
after  grade  one.  With  one  exception,  late  exit  teachers  exhibit 
similar  behaviors  across  grades.  The  exception  is  that  whan  using 
Spanish,  late-exit  teachers  in  grades  four  to  six  tend  to  ask  more 
questions  (31.1%  to  34.6%)  than  teachers  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
three  (22.0%  to  28.1%).  This  is  encouraging  in  that  it  suggests  that 
late-exit  teachers  are  using  the  students'  primary  language  for 
instruction  as  exhibited  by  the  higher  incidence  of  questicf  \ng 
behavior. 

Overall,  conparing  programs  within  grade  level  reveals  minor  dif- 
ferences in  the  way  Spanish  is  used.  Except  for  third  grade  immersion 
strategy  teachers,  teachers  across  programs  provide  students  with 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  feedback.  Early-exit  kindergarten 
teachers  ask  more  questions  (38.5%)  than  do  immersion  strategy  or  late- 
exit  teachers  (25.7%  and  22.0%,  respectively).  Noticeably,  when  using 
Spanish,  both  immersion  strategy  and  late-exit  kindergarten  teachers 
command  more  (44.0%  and  27.9%,  respectively)  than  their  early-exit 
counterparts  (17.5%).  Early-exit  and  late-exit  first  grade  teachers 
provide  almost  twice  as  much  explanation  (22.5%  and  20.0%,  respective- 
ly) as  do  immersion  strategy  first  grade  teachers  (12.7%) . 

Minor  differences  notwithstanding,  teachers  in  the  three  programs 
tend  to  use  English  and  Spanish  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  teachers 
tend  to  make  the  same  types  of  statements  in  both  languages. 


 fly  te  liij^fidzflaLiatogcjfifiiflnt  rtuhntff 

thaft  to  Quent-Bnol  ish-nmf  irrimt-  imrt/flr  WrnHwh-cnlv  ffiegftlm  fffrj- 

stote? 


A  major  assumption  underlying  the  instruction  of  second  language 
learners  is  that  teachers  need  to  differentiate  their  speech  to 
students  who  are  learning  English  (i.e.,  IEP  students)  from  those 
students  who  are  native  speakers  of  English  (i.e.,  BO  students)  or 
second  language  learners  who  have  acquired  sufficient  proficiency  in 
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English  to  function  as  effectively  as  native  speakers  of  English  (i.e. , 
FEP  students)  (Krashen,  1981;  Terrell,  1981).  To  determine  if  this 
differentiation  occurs,  teacher/student  interactions  were  divided  into 
three  groups— -teacher  and  IEP-only;  teacher  and  FEP/EO-cnly;  and 
teacher  and  IEP/FEP  and/or  EO  mix.  This  was  possible  in  that  the 
language  proficiency  of  the  student  or  students  with  whom  a  teacher 
spate  was  cooled  for  each  teacher  utterance.  The  mean  proportion  of 
teacher  utterances  was  calculated  by  type  of  utterance,  program,  and 
grade  for  each  of  these  three  student  groups.  By  comparing  teacher 
behavior  by  grade  within  program  with  IEP-cnly  (see  Table  23) ,  FEP/EO- 
only  (see  Table  24),  and  IEP/FEP  and/or  EO-only  (see  Table  25)  stu- 
dents, we  can  determine  whether  teachers  say  different  things  to  each 
of  these  three  student  groups. 

A  few  observations  are  noteworthy.  First,  teachers  across 
programs  tend  to  say  the  same  things  to  students  regardless  of  student 
language  proficiency  (see  Tables  23  and  24) .  Exceptions  tend  to  occur 
only  in  kindergarten.  Immersion  strategy  kindergarten  teachers  explain 
more  to  FEP/EO-cnly  students  (16.0%)  than  to  their  IEP-cnly  students 
(9.6%) .  Early-exit  kindergarten  teachers  provide  more  explanations  to 
IEP-cnly  students  (20.2%)  than  to  FEP/EO-cnly  students  (12.7%). 
However,  FEP/EO-cnly  students  in  early-exit  kindergarten  classrooms 
receive  about  50%  more  feedback  than  do  IEP-cnly  students  (29.5%  vs. 
19.5%) .  late-exit  kindergarten  FEP/EO-cnly  students  receive  ap- 
proximately 50%  more  questions  (34.0%)  and  feedback  (30.1%)  than  do 
IEP-cnly  students  (25.2%  and  21.7%,  respectively).  IEP-cnly  kinder- 
gartners  receive  almost  50%  more  commands  (28.2%)  than  their  FEP/EO- 
cnly  classmates  (19.1%) . 
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Table  23 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  (English  and  Spanish) 
to  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 


Tuimrsicn 

Early- 

T  — -*  

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  110.3 

X  -  157.0 

X  -  113.9 

K  %  Explain 

9.6 

20.2 

19.6 

%  Question 

26.8 

25.5 

25.2 

%  Omiiand 

23.3 

20.5 

28.2 

%  Modeling 

6.3 

4.8 

2.4 

%  Feedback 

24.9 

19.5 

21.7 

%  Other 

3.9 

3.3 

0.2 

%  Monitoring 

5.2 

6.4 

2.7 

X  -  168.0  X  -  166.9  X  ■  129.4 

1   %  Explain                       14.0  18.9  17.0 

*  Question                       28.5  28.5  31.0 

%  Oonmand                      21.6  20.1  21.6 

%  Modeling                      2.9  3.8  2.0 

%  Feedback                       26.6  23.8  24.7 

%  Other                          2.1  1.6  1.0 

%  Monitoring  4^1  3^3  2.6 


X  -  185.6  X  -  156.6  X  -  134.5 

2    %  Explain                          16.3  16.7  13.0 

%  Question                         29.8  28.1  26.1 

%  Oonmand                      20.5  21.3  24.2 

%  Modeling                     2.1  2.1  2.0 

%  Feedback                     26.0  25.4  29.2 

%  Other                         0.6  1.3  0.7 

%  Monitoring  4^6  5^1  4.8 


X  -  131.8  X  -  131.8  X  «  122.7 

3    %  Explain                         16.6  18.3  15.1 

%  Question                      28.6  28.1  30.0 

%  Oonmand                      20.9  22.8  22.1 

%  Modeling                      2.4  1.4  1.2 

%  Feedback                        25.6  22.6  26.8 

%  Other                          0.7  0.7  0.3 

%  Monitoring  5^1  6.0  4.5 
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Table  23  (continued) 


Innersicn           Early-  Late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  75.4  X  -  137.1  X  -  75.3 

4  %  Explain                      14.1  21.1  12.7 

%  Question                      34.0  25.6  37.1 

%  Oonnand                     22.9  23.2  18.3 

%  Modeling                      0.3  0.9  0.9 

%  Feedback                    25.9  23.7  28.5 

%  Other                        0.0  o.l  o.s 

%  Monitoring  2^   5.4  1.6 


X  -  74.0 

5  %  Explain                         *  *  io.7 

%  Question                       *  *  29.3 

%  Oonnand                         *  *  23.0 

%  Modeling                        *  *  1.4 

%  Feedback                       *  *  30.8 

%  Other                           *  *  0.5 

%  Monitoring  *    »  4.4 


X  -  53.4 

6  %  Explain  *  *  23.1 

%  Question  *  *  29.4 

%  Ooanand  *  *  24.3 

%  Modeling  *  *  1.4 

%  Feedback  *  *  26.2 

%  Other  *  *  0.2 

%  Monitoring   *   *  5.4 
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Table  24 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behavior  to  Fluent  English  Proficient 
anfl/or  English-Only  Speaking  Student*  by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 


XnBWEsion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  m  52  9 

m%        Urn*  . 

X  m  7fi  1 

A  rQil 

X  m  34  7 

TT    ft  Wnl  Ji4n 

xo«  u 

It)  "7 

U  1 

%  QuMfcioi 

29  7 

27.0 
e*  #  •  V 

34.0 

23  1 

21  *7 
e#Jv  / 

10  1 

ft  IfrvJsel  im 

<6.X 

u.  u 

%  FNdback 

25.3 

md  *0  9  %0 

29.5 

4M 10  .  V 

30.1 

%  Otter 

2.8 

2.8 

0.0 

%  Monitoring 

1.0 

1.3 

0.7 

Y  m  Aft  A 

Y  •  42  7 

1    ft  Phmlain 

11  ft 

xx.o 

A/  .  X 

Ifl  1 
XO.  J 

ft  QuMtion 

33.3 

W  •  90 

29  0 

33.2 

2G  2 

eu  •  4* 

21  el 

20  $ 

1  2 

lie 

2  <5 

0  2 

Ue  e* 

%  FMdbnck 

31.3 

27.2 

26.0 

%  Othwr 

1.1 

1.6 

0.9 

%  Monitoring 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

X  ■  67.3 

X  «  56.8 

X  ■  54.9 

2   %  Explain 

14,1 

13.2 

9.6 

%  Question 

30.4 

31.1 

33.6 

%  Oonoand 

17.7 

mm  www 

21.8 

mm  mm  .  W 

20.8 

%  Modeiira 

1.3 

%  Feedback 

30.6 

30.9 

33.1 

%  Other 

0.9 

1.1 

0.4 

%  Monitoring 

5.1 

1.3 

2.1 

X  -  43.4 

X  -  71.6 

X  -  64.1 

3   %  Explain 

14.9 

17.2 

11.5 

%  Question 

33.0 

29.0 

30.0 

%  QosBsnd 

19.6 

20.8 

25.1 

%  Modeling 

0.6 

1.0 

0.2 

%  Feedback 

27.3 

26.1 

28.6 

%  other 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

%  Monitoring 

4.0 

5.1 

3.7 
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Table  24  (continued) 


Boaereion          Early-  Iate- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  60.4  X  -  61.5  X  -  76.4 

4  %  Explain                      ii.9  18.8  14.2 

%  Question                     25.1  26.1  35.9 

%  Connand                     27.1  22.8  17.4 

%  Modeling                      o.O  o.l  0.3 

%  Feedback                    26.2  28.7  29.6 

%  other                         0.5  o.O  0.8 

%  Monitoring  9^2  3^4  2.0 


X  «  91.2 

5  %  Explain  *  *  16.7 

%  Question  *  *  29.3 

%  Oonasnd  *  *  21.5 

%  Modeling  *  *  0.6 

%  Feedback  *  *  28.0 

%  Other  *  *  0.2 

%  Monitoring   *  *  3.7 


X  -  82.2 

6  %  Explain  *  *  14,3 

%  Question  *  *  29.3 

%  Gdaeand  *  *  23.6 

%  Modeling  *  *  0.5 

%  Feedback  *  *  24.8 

%  Other  *  *  0.6 

%  Monitoring  »  *  5,9 
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Table  25 


man  Proportion  of  Teacher  Behaviors  to  Mixed  Groups  of  LEP,  PEP, 
and/or  BO  Students  by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


Emersion          Early-  late- 
Grade  Strategy  Bdt  Exit 


X  -  140.4  X  -  95„9        X  -  73.3 


%  Explain 

22.9 

19.0 

32.0 

%  Question 

11.4 

16.7 

6.2 

%  Ooaaaand 

12.5 

19.0 

29.0 

%  Modeling 

16.3 

14.7 

13.7 

%  Feedback 

10.6 

12.7 

11.0 

%  Other 

2.4 

2.6 

0.0 

%  Monitoring 

24.0 

15.2 

8.1 

X  «  105.6 

X  -  95.1 

X  -  66.2 

%  Explain 

31.0 

28.9 

28.6 

%  Question 

14.8 

11.8 

15.8 

%  Ocaaaand 

21.2 

21.6 

26.6 

%  Modeling 

8.6 

9.2 

7.1 

%  Feedback 

12.6 

7.8 

9.1 

%  Other 

1.7 

2.1 

0.3 

%  Monitoring 

10.1 

18.6 

12.4 

X  -  99.9 

X  -  99.6 

X  -  68.6 

%  Explain 

26.1 

28.5 

22.7 

%  Question 

16.0 

14.6 

11.4 

%  Oonoand 

20.8 

21.1 

31.3 

%  Modeling 

7.5 

7.8 

3.6 

%  Feedback 

7.9 

8.6 

8.4 

%  Other 

0.9 

0.3 

0.4 

%  Monitoring 

20.8 

19.1 

22.2 

X  -  106.5  X  -  90.8        X  -  84.1 


%  Explain 

28.1 

30.5 

25.8 

%  Question 

11.9 

10.1 

10.7 

%  Oonaand 

15.0 

20.7 

24.7 

%  Modeling 

8.0 

7.5 

6.3 

%  Feedback 

7.0 

5.7 

5.6 

%  Other 

0.9 

0.0 

0.2 

%  Monitoring 

29.0 

25.5 

26.7 
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Table  25  (continued) 


Lmereion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  109.0 

X  -  107.3 

X  -  72.6 

4   %  Explain 

30.4 

36.4 

27.3 

%  Question 

9.1 

9.2 

13.5 

%  Ccnnend 

14.0 

14.0 

24.3 

%  Modeling 

10.6 

7.5 

2.6 

%  Feedback 

3.7 

3.5 

5.3 

%  Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

%  Monitoring 

32.3 

29.4 

26.7 

X  -  82.5 

mm          A                    m  j 

5  %  Explain 

* 

* 

28.4 

%  Question 

* 

* 

10.7 

%  QOBBBUd 

* 

* 

23.7 

%  Modeling 

* 

* 

6.7 

e.     —           — _  _  m 

%  Feedback 

* 

* 

5.5 

%  Other 

* 

* 

0.8 

%  Monitoring 

* 

* 

24.2 

X  -  84.5 

6  %  Explain 

* 

* 

22.9 

%  Question 

* 

* 

7.2 

* 

* 

21.8 

%  Modeling 

* 

* 

5.9 

%  Feedback 

* 

* 

1.5 

%  Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

%  Monitoring 

* 

* 

40.8 

|  The  second  most  interesting  finding  is  that  while  teachers  across 

programs  may  not  differentiate  their  speech  between  LEP-cnly  and  FEP/ 

I  BO-only  student  groups,  they  pointedly  speak  differently  when  interact- 

ing with  LEP,  FEP  and/or  BO-only  students  mixed  together  (see  Tables  23 

I  through  25) .   Teachers  across  programs  and  grades  consistently  explain 

1  and  model  more  often  to  mixed  groups  of  students  (Table  25)  than  to 

|  either  LEP-cnly  (Table  23)  or  FEP/EO-cnly  (Table  24)  student  groups. 

I  LEP-cnly  and  FEP/EO-cnly  student  groups  are  questioned  approximately 

twice  as  often  and  receive  more  feedback  than  mixed  groups  of  students. 

j  Not  surprisingly,  teachers  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  monitoring 
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behavior  with  nixed  groups  of  students  than  with  lEP-only  or  FEP/BO- 
only  groups* 

In  sum,  the  finding  that  teachers  in  all  three  programs  tend  to 
provide  mars  explanations  when  speaking  to  mixed  groups  of  students 
than  when  speaking  to  lEP-only  or  FEP/EO-only  students  may  reflect  the 
teacher's  concern  that  he/she  must  lake  extra  pains  to  ensure  that  the 
IEP  student  is  following  the  discussion  in  a  mixed  setting.  However, 
when  LEP  students  are  separated,  presumably  the  teacher's  statements  to 
them  can  be  directed  more  to  their  level  of  understanding,  thereby  not 
requiring  extra  explanation.  Similarly,  the  observation  that  teachers 
in  all  three  programs  seem  to  prefer  to  ask  more  questions  of  students 
whan  they  are  separated  by  language  status  (IEP-cnly  or  FEP/EO-only) 
than  when  they  are  mixed  also  suggests  sensitivity  to  the  differential 
needs  of  students  with  varying  language  proficiency.  Given  the 
differences  in  language  proficiency  among  students,  certain  types  of 
questions  (e.g. ,  referential  when  speaking  in  Spanish  and  display  when 
speaking  in  English)  might  be  mare  appropriate  for  IEP  students,  and 
other  types  of  questions  for  FEP/EO-cnly  students  (e.g.,  referential 
questions  when  using  English).  That  teachers  prefer  to  exhibit  more 
modeling  behavior  with  mixed  groups  of  students  is  also  reasonable  in 
that  in  a  modeling  situation  one  can  easily  mix  students,  and,  given 
the  expected  repetition,  all  students  can  participate  equally. 
Similarly,  teachers  tend  to  monitor  mixed  groups  of  students  in  all 
three  programs  more  than  they  do  IEP-only  or  FEP/EO-only  student 
groups.  Monitoring  suggests  a  somewhat  passive  instructional  proce- 
dure. Although  teachers  do  spend  a  noticeable  portion  of  their  time  in 
passive  instructional  activity,  when  it  doss  occur,  it  is  more  often 
with  mixed  student  groups.  This  suggests  that  while  teaching  behaviors 
tend  to  be  passive  in  mixed  student  groups,  teacher  behavior  tends  to 
be  somewhat  more  active  when  students  are  separated  by  language 
proficiency.  Thus,  teachers  in  all  three  programs  exhibit  some  sen- 
sitivity to  the  different  language  proficiency  levels  of  their  stu- 
dents. 
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ttYit  da  tmtrrff  talK  abaft? 


Whenever  teachers  initiated  a  conversation  with  students,  the 
focus  of  their  conversation  was  coded  as  form  (i.e.,  how  language  is 
used) ,  concept  (i.e. ,  expressing  an  idea) ,  or  non-verbal  (e.g. ,  when 
gestures  were  used  to  cammnicate  with  students  or  when  the  teacher  was 
monitoring  the  students).  The  data  in  Table  26  suggest  that,  across 
programs  and  grade  levels,  the  majority  of  teacher-initiated  conversa- 
tions with  students  focus  on  concepts  (55.9%  to  82.4%).  Teacher 
initiations  that  focus  on  form  range  from  7.5%  to  23.5%.  This  pattern 
of  verbal  initiations  also  holds  true  whether  teachers  use  English  or 
Spanish  (see  Tables  27  and  28) .  Teachers  also  use  gestures  or  other 
non-verbal  behaviors  to  communicate  with  students  (8.8%  to  29.0%) .  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  data  which  would  suggest  an  "ideal**  mix  of 
types  of  focus,  this  pattern  appears  to  be  somewhat  desireable  for 
language  learning.  Some  argue  that  in  the  early  stages  of  language 
development,  language  learning  is  facilitated  when  the  focus  is  on  the 
communication  of  meaning  (i.e.,  what  is  said)  rather  than  on  how 
language  should  be  used  (i.e.,  how  it  is  said)  (Penfield  &  Roberts, 
1958;  Krashen,  1981) . 


When  language  is  not  considered  (see  Table  26) ,  minor  grade  level 
differences  are  noted  within  program.  Albeit  somewhat  uneven, 
sion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  initiate  fewer  interactions  with 
students  on  form  as  grade  level  increases.  Unfortunately,  most  of  this 
decrease  appears  to  reflect  a  concomitant  increase  in  use  of  non-verbal 
behaviors  to  initiate  student  interaction.  This  is  not  ideal  from  a 
language  learning  perspective,  as  it  appears  to  limit  the  opportunity 
for  "comprehensible  input"  and  "output."  Again,  while  not  an  even 
trend,  after  limited  interactions  on  form  in  kindergarten  (8.8%) ,  late- 
exit  teachers  begin  to  focus  more  on  form  in  grades  one  (16.1%),  two 
(12.0%),  and  three  (12.8%),  only  to  subside  in  grade  four  (7.5%),  then 
slowly  increase  again  in  grades  five  (9.9%)  and  six  (10.9%).  What  is 
most  striking  in  these  observations  for  each  of  the  programs  is  the 
lack  of  a  systematic  approach  to  the  focus  on  form  and  concept.  The 
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data  seem  to  reflect  a  lack  of  understanding  by  teachers  (and  the 
curriculum  they  use)  of  when  and  how  such  to  focus  on  farm  as  opposed 
to  concept. 


Table  26 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Initiation  by  Focus,  Program,  and  Grade 


XBsersicn 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  122.1 

X  -  148.2 

X  -  82.0 

K 

%  Form 

23.5 

20.1 

8.8 

%  Concept 

55.9 

64.9 

82.4 

%  iT  en  TTsii  l  isil 

20.6 

15.0 

8.8 

X  -  141.9 

X  -  151.1 

X  -  129.2 

1 

%  Form 

19.3 

21.6 

16.1 

%  Concept 

68.8 

65.1 

73.8 

12.0 

13.3 

10.1 

X  *  158.0 

X  -  159.6 

X  -  149.9 

2 

%  Faro 

14.5 

13.9 

12.0 

%  Oonospti 

70.2 

69.7 

72.3 

15.3 

16.5 

15.7 

• 

X  -  149.1 

X  -  149.4 

X  -  139.4 

3 

%  Farm 

14.8 

14.0 

12.8 

%  Concept 

61.8 

63.6 

70.1 

%  Nan-Verbal 

23.4 

22.4 

17.1 

X  *  164.8 

X  -  165.0 

X  »  130.6 

4 

%  Form 

18.2 

14.8 

7.5 

%  concept 

56.8 

62.5 

74.9 

%  Non-Verbal 

25.0 

22.7 

17.6 

X  -  146.6 

5 

%  Form 

* 

* 

9.9 

%  Oonoept 

*. 

* 

71.0 

%  Non-Verbal 

* 

* 

19.1 

X  -  137.3 

6 

%  Form 

* 

* 

10.9 

%  conospc 

* 

* 

60.1 

%  Ncn-Verbal 

*  ■ 

29.0 
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When  language  is  considered,  teachers  use  English  and  Spanish 
differently.  Sinply  looking  at  the  mean  frequency,  one  finds  that  both 
inoersian  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  typically  use  English  when 
initiating  a  conversation  with  students  across  grade  levels  (see  Tables 
27  and  28).  Among  late-exit  teachers,  the  frequency  of  teacher- 
initiated  conversation  in  English  increases  as  grade  level  increases, 
to  the  point  that  by  sixth  grade  mere  than  three  tines  as  many  teacher 
initiations  are  in  English  (X  -  76.4)  than  in  Spanish  (X  -  18.4) . 

While  there  is  an  uneven  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  teacher 
initiations  in  English  and  Spanish  dealing  with  concepts  to  increase  as 
grade  level  increases  in  each  program,  when  grade  levels  within 
programs  are  examined,  minor  language  differences  emerge. 

Although  immersion  strategy  teachers  across  all  grades  seldom  use 
Spanish,  when  it  is  used,  they  focus  almost  exclusively  on  concepts 
(91.4%  to  100%)  as  compared  to  when  they  use  English  (69.9%  to  82.7%). 
Early-exit  teachers  appear  to  focus  more  on  f term  in  Spanish  in  kinder- 
garten (25.6%),  first  grade  (33.5%),  and  second  grade  (28.5%)  than  in 
English  (21.5%,  21.8%,  and  15.2%,  respectively).  This  pattern  suggests 
teacher  understanding  that  in  the  early  stages  of  acquiring  a  second 
language,  language  learning  is  facilitated  when  interactions  emphasize 
concept  over  form.  As  second  language  learners  already  have  a  founda- 
tion in  their  primary  language,  it  would  be  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  teachers  to  focus  more  often  on  form  in  the  primary  language  in  the 
hopes  of  facilitating  its  development.  This  pattern  is  reversed  in 
grades  three  and  four,  wherein  early-exit  teachers  focus  more  on  form 
when  using  English  (20.2%  and  19.4%,  respectively)  than  when  using 
Spanish  (15.2%  and  12.1%,  respectively).  This  change  presumably 
reflects  changes  in  early-exit  curriculum  and  increased  concern  over 
how  English  is  used  in  preparation  for  mainstreaming  and  a  decreased 
enphasis  over  the  development  of  primary  language  skills. 
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labia  27 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Initiations  in  English 
by  Focus  t  Program,  and  Grade 


Bananion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

mm 

X  -  94.8 

X  -  83.9 

mm 

X  -  16.2 

K  %  Form 

30.1 

21.5 

15.8 

%  Concept 

69.9 

78.5 

84.2 

X  -  121.7 

X  -  90.6 

mm 

X  -  42.4 

1  %  Form 

22.5 

21.8 

19.9 

%  oonoopc 

77.5 

78.2 

80.1 

X  -  132.5 

X  -  102.3 

X  -  46.6 

2  %  Form 

17.3 

15.2 

16.7 

%  Concept 

82.7 

84.8 

83.3 

X  -  113.5 

X  -  94.3 

X  -  58.5 

m.  — 

3   %  Farm 

19.5 

20.2 

21.9 

%  Concept 

80.5 

79.8 

78.1 

X  ■  123.7 

X  -  124.2 

X  -  61.1 

4    %  ruuu 

Mid 

19.4 

XX.? 

%  Concept 

77.5 

80.6 

88.1 

X  -  73.8 

5   %  Farm 

* 

* 

16.7 

%  Concept 

* 

* 

83.3 

X  -  76.4 

6   %  Farm 

* 

* 

17.1 

%  Concept 

* 

* 

82.9 

Table  28 

Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Initiations  in  Spanish 
 by  Focus,  Program,  and  Grade  


Grade 

Hiiusrsion 
Strategy 

Early- 
Exit 

Late- 
Exit 

K  %  Form 
%  Oonoept 

X  -  2.4 
5.8 
94.2 

X  ■  43.9 
25.6 
74.4 

X  ■  62.3 

mm             \*m»  9  «# 

8.3 
91.7 

1  %  Form 
%  Oonoept 

X  ■  4.5 
8.6 
91.4 

X  -  45.4 

33.5 
66.5 

X  ■  73.3 

mm            w  ww  m  *0 

16.0 
84.0 

2  %  Form 
%  Concept 

X  ■  3.3 
8.5 
91.5 

X  ■  38.8 
28.5 
71.5 

X  —  86.2 

W  9  mm 

13.6 
86.4 

3  %  Form 
%  Concept 

X  »  2.8 

0.0 
100.0 

X  -  35.1 
15.2 
84.8 

X  "  52.2 
14.9 
85.1 

4  %  Form 
%  Concept 

X  -  0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

X  *  4.0 
12.1 
87.9 

X  ■  43.3 

mm           ^mmw  9  «# 

5.5 
94.5 

5  %  Form 
*  concept 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  48.4 
3.8 
96.2 

6  %  Form 
%  Concept 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  18.4 
3.9 
96.1 

Contrary  to  expectations,  late-exit  teachers  tend  to  focus  a 
relatively  consistent  proportion  of  their  English  interactions  on  form 
across  grades  (15.8%  to  21.9%).  As  noted  above,  one  would  have 
expected  a  lower  proportion  of  interactions  focusing  on  form  in 
kindergarten  with  a  gradual  increase  in  form  as  grade  level  increased. 
When  using  Spanish,  the  focus  of  late-exit  teachers'  interactions 
begins  with  a  relatively  lew  proportion  of  form  in  kindergarten  (8.3%) , 
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slightly  higher  in  first  (16.0%),  second  (13.6%),  and  third  (14.9%) 
grades,  then  sharply  decreasing  in  grades  four  (5.5%),  five  (3.8%),  and 
six  (3.9%) .  While  the  higher  levels  of  interactions  that  focus  on  form 
suggest  attention  to  the  development  of  primary  language  skills  in  the 

grades  is  of  concern.  Typically  it  is  in  these  later  grades  wherein 
language,  skills  are  consolidated  and  expanded  to  more  sophisticated 
levels.  This  pattern  suggests  that  late-exit  teachers  may  not  be 
sufficiently  developing  their  students'  primary  language  skills. 

What  types  of  oueBrinrw  do  twwrtwrB  ask? 

Questioning,  the  second  most  frequently  occurring  teacher  be- 
havior, was  coded  in  three  ways  to  describi  the  nature  of  information 
sought  from  the  students.  One  count  coded  the  frequency  with  which  the 
student  was  asked  for  previously  learned  information  (i.e.,  display 
questions— What  is  two  times  two?  What  happened  to  Hunpty  Duapty?), 
for  new  information  (i.e. ,  referential  questions  How  many  ways  can  you 
use  a  newspaper?  How  are  you  feeling  today?) ,  or  for  information  to 
confirm/clarify  what  was  said  or  understood  (i.e.,  What  did  you  say? 
Can  you  tell  us  in  you  own  words?) . 

Overall,  disregarding  the  language  used,  the  patterns  are  consis- 
tent across  programs  and  grade  levels,  with  minor  exceptions.  In 
general,  two  to  three  times  as  many  display  questions  are  asked  for 
every  referential  question  (see  Table  29).  This  pattern  suggests  that 
most  teacher  questioning  consists  of  sinple  information  recall. 
Research  indicates  that  greater  student  achievement  is  realized  in 
classrooms  where  higher-order,  more  cognitively  demanding  questions  are 
more  evident  than  are  repetitive  recall-type  questions  (Radfield  & 
Rousseau,  1981).  These  patterns  suggest  that  all  three  programs 
provide  less  demanding  instructional  environments  than  should  be 
provided. 
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Table  29 

Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Questions  by  Type,  Program/  and  Grade 


Emersion          Early-  Late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  46.0  X  -  58.4  X  -  33.6 

K   %  Display                         61.9  67.0  64.1 

%  Referential                 32.6  31.5  33.2 

%  Clarification               5.4  1.5  2.6 


X  -  64.7  X  «  63.4  X  -  59.8 

1    %  Display                          65.4                     63.5  71.8 

%  Referential                   30.7                   33.2  24.3 

%  Clarification                3.9                   3.4  3.9 


X  -  69.4  X  -  65.5  X  -  55.4 

2    %  Display                         65.2  69.9  67.5 

%  Referential                   32.1  27.8  28.9 

%  Clarification               2.9  2.3  3.6 


X  -  54.2  X  -  53.0  X  -  55.5 

3    %  Display                         60.3  57.6  61.0 

%  Referential                   36.4  39.2  34.8 

%  Clarification                3.3  3.2  4.2 


X  -  53.6  X  -  55.6  X  *  59.3 

4    %  Display                          46.0  56.4  73.9 

%  Referential                  52.8  40.8  22.3 

%  Clarification               1.3  2.8  3.7 


X  -  52.2 

5  %  Display  *  *  66.9 
%  Referential  *  *  28.6 
%  Clarification  *  *  4,4 

X  -  37.4 

6  %  Display  *  *  52.3 
%  Referential  *  *  43.3 
%  Clarification                 *  *  4.3 


Regardless  of  the  language  used,  teachers  exhibit  the  sane 
behaviors  in  questioning  students.  Whether  English  or  Spanish  is  used, 
teachers  almost  always  ask  display  questions  at  least  twice,  if  not 
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three  times,  as  often  as  referential  questions  (see  Tables  30  and  31) . 
There  are  four  exceptions.  When  vising  English,  fourth  grade  immersion 
strategy  teachers  ask  slightly  more  referential  questions  (52.8%)  as 
they  do  display  questions  (46.0%)  (see  Table  30).  Similarly,  among 
early-exit  fourth  grade  and  late-exit  sixth  grade  teachers,  slightly 
less  than  half  of  their  questions  are  referential  (40.8%  and  41.6%, 
respectively)  and  slightly  more  than  half  are  display  questions  (56.5% 
and  53.0%,  respectively) .  ftosn  Spanish  is  used,  third  grade  early-exit 
teachers  use  referential  questions  over  half  of  the  time  (52.4%)  (see 
Table  31).  late-exit  sixth  grade  teachers  use  referential  questions 
(47.9%)  about  as  equally  as  they  do  display  questions  (49.0%).  The 
frequency  of  questions  asked  in  Spanish  by  immersion  strategy  teachers 
is  too  lew  to  interpret  its  distribution  (X  -  1.4  to  X  -  3.0) . 
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Table  30 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Questions  in  English 
 by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


Early— 

Late"' 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

Y  m  45  3 

mm         *t    •  .J 

X  m  37  0 

X  ■  5  5 

K 

%  Display 

31  7 

%  Referential 

32.5 

36.8 

58.3 

%  Clarification 

5.2 

1.3 

10.0 

Y  m  62.3 

mm          \Hkt  .  «J 

dm  OT  1w  .  w 

A  •  e«H  .  9 

1 

%  Display 

US  ft 

■M  3 

AO  5 
OA  •  dt 

%  Referential 

30.4 

37.2 

32.2 

%  Clarification 

3.9 

3.5 

5.7 

X  *  68.3 

mm        w  .  w 

Y  m  50.2 
«k        jv  .  e* 

X  *  25.5 

2 

%  Display 

65.5 

WW.  +J 

co  3 

we*  .  a 

%  Referential 

31.8 

28.7 

35.5 

%  Clarification 

2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

X  ■  53.5 

X  ■  43.5 

X  ■  27.7 

3 

%  Display 

60.8 

58.9 

62.7 

%  Referential 

31.8 

28.7 

35.5 

%  Clarification 

2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

X  *»  53.6 

X  -  54.5 

X  -  31.4 

4 

%  Display 

46.0 

56.5 

73.0 

%  Referential 

52.8 

40.8 

23.7 

%  Clarification 

1.3 

2.8 

3.3 

X  -  30.3 

5 

%  Display 

* 

* 

66.8 

%  Referential 

* 

* 

27.6 

%  Clarification 

it 

* 

5.6 

X  -  27.8 

6 

%  Display 

it 

* 

53.0 

%  Referential 

it 

* 

41.6 

%  Clarification 

it 

* 

5.3 
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Table  31 


Mean  Proportion  of  Teacher  Questions  in  Spanish 
 by  Type,  Program,  Grade  


Innsrsicn 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  1.8 

X  -  23.8 

X  -  29.9 

K 

%  Display 

25.3 

73.4 

67.3 

%  Referential 

37.6 

25.5 

29.9 

%  Clarification 

37.1 

1.1 

2.8 

X  -  3.0 

X  '-'  24.3 

X  -  36.8 

1 

%  Display 

33.9 

71.5 

72.1 

%  Stat arantial 

56.5 

25.4 

24.6 

*  ciftrtricaticra 

9.7 

3.2 

3.3 

X  *  2.4 

X  -  19.9 

X  -  35.7 

2 

%  Display 

38.0 

76.5 

66.9 

57.3 

21.9 

28.0 

%  uan,  r  icn uo.cn 

4.7 

1.6 

5.0 

X  *  1.4 

mam 

X  ■  15.0 

X  -  27.9 

3 

%  Display 

0.0 

44.6 

63.9 

%  NciL firm  iuXcLL 

100.0 

52.4 

32.6 

ft  jivH^*(nn^4on 

%   VAfll  AX  AV^Cl  U  AW  1 

0.0 

3.0 

3.5 

X  -  0.0 

 3  

X  -  1.9 

X  -  27.1 

4 

%  Display 

0.0 

75.4 

74.0 

%  Referential 

0.0 

24.  O 

20.0 

%  Clarification 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

X  -  23.9 

5 

%  Display 

* 

* 

61.9 

%  Raf  erential 

* 

* 

34.9 

%  Clarification 

* 

* 

3.2 

X  -  10.3 

6 

%  Display 

* 

* 

49.0 

%  Raf  erential 

* 

* 

47.9 

%  Clarification 

* 

* 

3.2 

Overall,  the  data  suggest  that,  regardless  of  the  language  used, 
typically  teachers  ask  primarily  information  recall  questions,  rather 
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than  more  analytical,  oognitivcly  demanding  questions  (i.e.,  When  was 
the  Guttenberg  press  invented?  vs.  Why  was  the  invention  of  the 
Guttenberg  press  so  important?) . 

What  do  sftrtlffiff  my? 

Whenever  students  initiated  a  conversation,  their  behaviors  were 
coded  into  one  of  four  categories:  (a)  asking  a  question  (What  time  do 
we  have  lunch?) ;  (b)  making  a  free  comment  (the  teacher  mentions  that 
Qiristqpher  Columbus  was  from  Italy;  student  pipes  up  and  says,  "My 
uncle  Paolo  is  from  Italy.") ;  (c)  non-verbal  (student  makes  no  verbal 
statement,  but  makes  a  gesture  to  initiate  a  conversation,  such  as 
raising  his  hand  for  the  teacher's  attention) ;  and  (d)  other  (verbal 
statements  used  to  initiate  a  conversation  that  could  not  be  coded  in 
one  of  the  other  three  categories,  such  as  "Mrs.  Juarez,  kick  the  ball 
with  your  right  foot.") . 

Without  considering  language,  across  programs  and  grades,  students 
initiate  a  conversation  by  asking  a  question  or  by  making  a  free 
comment  'see  Table  32) .  students  seldom  use  gestures  in  any  program  to 
initiate  a  conversation  with  their  teachers.  In  each  program,  the 
frequency  of  free  comments  decreases  while  that  of  asking  questions 
increases  as  grade  level  increases.  There  appear  to  be  only  two 
consistent  program  differences.  The  first  is  that,  across  grades, 
inmersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  consistently  initiate  more 
interactions  with  their  teachers  than  do  late-exit  students.  Second, 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  tend  to  initiate  about  twice 
as  many  conversations  with  teachers  using  non-verbal  cues  than  do  late- 
exit  students.  This  is  interesting,  in  that  one  might  have  predicted 
that  with  the  greater  use  of  the  students'  primary  language  in  the 
classroom  that  late-exit  students  would  have  been  more  forthcoming  with 
their  teachers.  The  lower  frequency  of  late-exit  student-initiated 
interactions  may  also  reflect  more  structured  late-exit  classrooms  than 
immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  classrooms.  Further,  while  immersion 
strategy  students  are  permitted  to  use  their  primary  language  in  the 
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classroom  and  while  early-exit  tsachsrs  also  use  their  students' 
primary  language  in  the  classroom,  it  would  appear  that  the  language 
use  pattern  of  the  teacher  is  a  more  powerful  predictor  of  student 
language  use.  Inst  is,  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do,"  may  not  be  any  more 
effective  in  influencing  child  (i.e. ,  student)  verbal  behavior  than  it 
is  in  influencing  other  social  behavior.  Nonetheless,  the  low  fre- 
quency of  student-  initiated  interactions,  especially  among  late  exit 
classrooms,  would  suggest  less  than  optimal  language  learning  environ- 
ments in  all  three  programs.  As  noted  before,  language  learning  is 
facilitated  when  there  is  anple  opportunity  to  produce  language  in 
meaningful  interactions,  that  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
initiate  as  well  as  to  respond  to  another  speaker.  Once  again,  the 
pattern  that  emerges  is  one  in  which  students  are  passive  language 
learners. 

Table  32 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Initiating  Behaviors 
by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 


TuiMi'sion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  20.7 

X  -  23.0 

X  -  19.7 

K  %  Ask  Question 

28.1 

35.2 

39.7 

%  Free  Ocsjeant 

58.9 

53.6 

60.3 

%  Ncti-Verbal 

11.5 

11.2 

0.0 

%  other 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

X  »  22.0 

X  -  26.4 

X  -  17.6 

1  %  Ask  Question 

33.6 

43.1 

52.1 

%  Free  Ocament 

54.7 

43.4 

41.5 

%  Non-Verbal 

10.3 

11.8 

5.5 

%  Other 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

X  -  22.0 

X  -  22.1 

X  -  16.3 

2  %  Ask  Question 

39.6 

45.4 

50.3 

%  Free  Oonment 

47.9 

41.5 

42.3 

%  Nan-Verbal 

11.6 

9.9 

6.5 

%  Other 

0.9 

3.3 

1.0 

9 
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Table  32  (continued) 


Dnnsrsion 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

AJUV 

Exit 

X  "  18.3 

X  -  23.1 

X  -  15.9 

3  %  Ask  Question 

49.9 

44.9 

48.3 

%  Tines  Oilmen iL 

35.4 

41.6 

42.3 

%  Non-Verbal 

14.8 

7.1 

%  Other 

0.0 

Ve  Q 

2.4 

X  -  21.9 

X  -  27.8 

X  -  16.6 

4  %  Ask  Question 

56.2 

44.9 

65.2 

%  FfrM  OOMMnfc 

25.9 

40.8 

31.2 

%  Non-Verbal 

16.7 

3.0 

%  Other 

1.1 

0  0 

V.  w 

0.6 

■ 

X  ■  14.7 

5   %  Ask  QUMtlcn 

* 

* 

48.8 

%  FftM  (YllMHUIlt 

* 

* 

45.9 

%  Non-Verbal 

* 

* 

4.0 

%  Other 

* 

* 

1.3 

X  -  15.0 

6  %  Ask  Question 

* 

* 

58.4 

%  FtaM  OdeWMstit 

* 

* 

29.5 

%  Non-Verbal 

* 

* 

10.4 

%  Other 

* 

* 

1.7 

When  language  is  considered,  students  initiating  conversations  in 
all  three  prograM  tend  to  ask  more  questions  and  to  sake  fe*-*r  free 
consents  in  both  English  and  Spanish  as  grade  level  increase  (see 
Tables  33  and  34).  Although  late-exit  students  use  Spanish  less  and 
English  acre  as  grade  level  increases,  proportionately  more  of  their 
Spanish  interactions  are  initiated  by  questions  than  their  English 
interactions.  No  other  clear  patterns  emerge  when  student  initiating 
behaviors  are  examined  by  language. 
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Table  33 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Initiating  Behaviors  in  English 
 by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


xmoerBion 

B 

Q^W^sW 

Ouausjj 

SlUli 

X  -  15.9 

X  -  14.8 

X  -  6.0 

K 

*.  x«u  rs  unit  1 1  ■  i 

*  ask  yuww  .11 II 

JX.  J 

■ft**  •  .6 

41.4 

58.6 

*  mlnVluXU 

0  0 

0.0 

■%  Uvnir 

0  0 

0.0 

X  -  18.6 

X  -  16.1 

X  -  6.2 

X 

*  &taV  rsi^«4><{ 

JO*  ^ 

4fi  9 

51.5 

60.1 

52.0 

47.8 

&  NtaWVerhal 
%  non^ye*  pcul 

0.0 

0.0 

1  5 

1.1 

0.7 

X  -  18.2 

X  -  15.1 

X  -  6.6 

o 

45.3 

51.3 

vX  • 

52.7 

53.8 

45.5 

45.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Other 

0.9 

3.2 

1.6 

X  -  15.2 

X  -  16.1 

X  -  8.1 

3 

%  Ask  Queafcion 

59.7 

49.5 

51.8 

%  F^Tee  QOBPBTlt 

40.3 

49.2 

44.9 

%  Non-Verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Other 

0.0 

1.3 

3.3 

X  -  16.2 

X  -  21.1 

X  -  10.4 

4 

%  Ask  Question 

65.0 

52.4 

67.5 

V  rlW  OOBBsMIC 

33.8 

47.6 

31.6 

%  Non-Verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Otter 

1.2 

0.0 

0.8 

X  -  10.7 

5 

%  Aak  Question 

* 

* 

49.8 

%  FlTWI  OOBBMBlt 

* 

* 

48.5 

%  Hen-Verbal 

* 

* 

0.0 

%  Other 

* 

* 

1.7 

9 
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Table  33  (continued) 


Imnersion 


Early- 
Exit 


late- 
Exit 


Grade 


Strategy 


6  %  Ask  Question 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


X  -  11.1 
66*2 
30.9 

0.0 

2.9 


What  fin  shifrmts  mv  tfwn  they  OBDSDA  tft  ttWrtUT  1n1t1fltlOT? 

Student  responses  to  teacher  initiations  were  coded  into  one  of 
nine  categories.  Four  of  then  are  the  same  as  those  defined  earlier 
for  student  initiations:  asking  questions,  making  a  free  consent,  lion* 
verbal  and  other.  The  remaining  categories  are:  (a)  repetition 
(student  response  to  a  teacher  statement  modeling  how  something  is 
said,  usually  occurring  during  a  drill) ;  (b)  expected  response  (student 
attempts  to  give  the  single  "right1*  answer  in  response  to  a  question, 
such  as  "What  is  two  times  two?"  or  "Mho  was  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States?, "  although  the  response  may  actually  be  incorrect) ;  (c) 
free  response  (student  responds  to  an  open-ended  question,  such  as 
"What  would  you  do  with  a  million  dollars?");  (d)  no  response  (the 
student,  not  hearing  the  teacher,  does  not  acknowledge  the  teacher's 
initiation  bid);  and  (e)  listening  (the  student  is  listening  to  a 
teacher's  presentation) . 

i 

When  language  is  not  considered,  consistently  across  programs  and 
grades,  the  most  prevalent  student  responses  are  expected  responses  and 
non-verbal  (see  Table  35).  The  high  frequency  of  expected  responses 
(22.5%  to  38.0%)  reflects  that  display  questions  are  one  of  the  most 
frequent  ways  in  which  teachers  initiate  conversations  with  students. 
1  high  frequency  of  non-verbal  student  responses  (37.0%  to  47.3%) 
along  with  listening  (3.9%  to  14.5%)  and  no  response  (2.4%  to  7.0%) 
underscores  the  passiveness  of  students'  interactions  with  teachers 
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(and  by  implication  their  learning  environment  far  language  and 
cognitive  development) .  Fran  a  language  development  perspective,  we 
noted  earlier  that  information  recall  does  not  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  higher  order  language  skills  as  nuch  as  more  active  referential 
questioning.  He  also  noted  earlier  thrt  it  is  important  that  students 
produce  language  if  they  are  to  develop  language.  The  two  patterns  of 
student  responses  described  above  suggest  that  students  in  all  threw 
progress  appear  to  have  the  opportunity  for  developing  receptive 
language  skills,  hut  that  the  opportunities  for  developing  productive 
language  skills  arrj  restricted. 

Table  34 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Initiating  Behaviors  in  Spanish 
 by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


Emersion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  «  3.6 

X  -  7.2 

X  -  17.2 

K  %  Ask  Question 

61.8 

48.6 

39.4 

%  Free  Oosssnt 

38.2 

51.4 

60.6 

%  Non-verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

X  -  2.5 

X  -  7.9 

X  -  11.7 

1  %  Ask  Question 

19.8 

46.9 

53.8 

%  Free  Conmant 

80.2 

51.1 

45.3 

%  Non-verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Other 

0.0 

2.0 

0.9 

X  -  3.3 

X  -  7.6 

X  -  9.4 

2  %  Ask  Question 

57.9 

37.3 

58.4 

%  Free  Oosssnt 

42.1 

59.1 

41.1 

%  Non-verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Other 

0.0 

3.6 

0.5 

Table  34  (continued) 


Emersion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  1.2 

X  ■  5.9 

X  -  7.1 

3   %  Ask  Question 

36.6 

52.7 

53.7 

%  FtoM  Qgmmb  m** 

63.4 

46.5 

40.4 

%  Non-Verbal 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Other 

0.0 

0.8 

5.9 

X-1.0  X-6.7  X  -  6.5 

%  Ask  Question                 0.0  39.4  74.5 

%  free  Oonment               100.0  60.6  25.5 

%  Non-Verbal                    0.0  0.0  0.0 

%  Other                          0.0  0.0  0.0 


X  -  3.4 


5  %  Ask  Question  *  *  59.2 

%  free  Consent  *  *  40.8 

%  Non-Verbal  *  *  o.O 

%  Other  *  *  o.O 


X  -  1.6 

6  %  Ask  Question  *  *  66.1 

%  Free  Oo—nt  *  *  33.9 

%  Non-Verbal  *  *  o.O 

%  Other  *  *  0.0 
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Tablo  35 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Reeponding  Behaviors 
by  "type,  ppognwiy  and  Grade 


Lnoarsion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grad 

e 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  122.1 

X  -  192.1 

X  -  95.7 

K 

%  Ask  Question 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

%  Repetition 

m  m  mm 

11.5 

9.2 

A  A 

8.4 

%  Expected  Response 

27.4 

28.4 

30.7 

%  Free  Raapon— 

6.2 

6.7 

10.1 

%  Free  Ooawant 

3.7 

2.3 

1.9 

%  Hon-Vaxbal 

40.3 

41.8 

42.1 

%  No  Response 

5.4 

4.3 

2.4 

%  Othar 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Listening 

At  At 

4.4 

m**  A 

6.9 

0%  j\ 

3.9 

X  -  141.9 

X  -  166.9 

mm              m  M  0m.  m 

X  ^  143.4 

1 

%  Ask  Question 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

*L  a  a»4  *-  #  — - 

%  Repetition 

5.8 

7.o 

5.2 

%  Expected  Response 

0m    At  0M, 

34.2 

0m0\  4 

29.1 

*%  e?  a 

35.8 

%  Ftee  Response 

mm  mm 

7.7 

8.3 

^  A 

6.0 

%  Ffree  OJHBMMit 

m\  mm 

2.6 

m\  mm 

2.7 

A  A 

2.0 

%  Non-verbal 

0%  mm  0% 

37*3 

A A  *V 

38.7 

*\mm  m\ 

37.9 

%  Ho  Resporac 

A  A 

4.8 

4.6 

4.8 

•l  #^^a»  ■  ■■ 

%  other 

0.0 

A*\  0\ 

0.0 

0.0 

Sr  TjiittHaVlim 

•  iiUlUavAUM 

6.4 

8.0 

7.2 

fee. 

X  -  172.1 

X  -  166.5 

X  -  149.9 

2 

%  Ask  Question 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

%  Repetition 

4.6 

3.8 

3.6 

%  Expected  Response 

35.2 

32.4 

35.4 

%  Free  Response 

7.4 

5.8 

6.3 

%  Free  0  iwienL 

2.0 

1.7 

2.5 

%  Non-Verbal 

39.2 

41.3 

41.0 

%  No  Response 

3.8 

5.9 

4.4 

%  other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Listening 

6.6 

8.2 

6.2 
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Table  35  (ocrrtinuad) 


GEBCle 

T  . 

jJBDMTBXQni 

JSXLw 

pore 

X  -  149.1 

X  ■  164.9 

X  -  146.7 

3   %  Ask  Question 

0.8 

0.9 

0.6 

%  Repetition 

3.8 

2.3 

2.3 

%  Expected  Response 

30.2 

25.0 

33.3 

%  Free  Response 

6.4 

7.0 

9.1 

%  Free  QOBPSIlt 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

%  Non-Vttbal 

41.0 

45.5 

38.6 

%  Ho  Response 

7.0 

6.3 

5.4 

%  Otter 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

%  Listening 

9.6 

11.7 

8.9 

X  -  164.8  X  -  182.9       X  -  137.0 


4  %  Ask  Question                 0.4  0.6  1.2 

%  Repetition                   2.2                  l.l  1.7 

%  Expected  Response  22.5  26.9  38.0 

%  Free  Response                9.0  8.2  7.2 

%  free  Oonuant                 0.0                  0.7  1.6 

%  Non-Verbal  47.3  42.2  37.0 

%  No  Response                 6.3  5.9  3.8 

%  other                        o.o  o.o  o.o 

%  Listening  12^2  14.5  9^6 


X  -  146.6 

5  %  Ask  Question  *  *  0.7 
%  Repetition  *  *  2.2 
%  Expected  Response  *  *  37.1 
%  Free  Response  *  *  5.7 
%  Free  Oomnent  *  *  2.5 
%  Non-Verbal  *  *  38.6 
%  No  Response  *  *  5.6 
%  Other  *  *  0.0 
%  Listening  *  *  7.7 


%  Ask  Question 

* 

* 

0.6 

%  Repetition 

it 

it 

2.2 

%  Expected  Response 

it 

it 

24.7 

%  Free  Response 

it 

it 

5.9 

%  Fine  Ocunent 

it 

it 

1.7 

%  Non-Verbal 

it 

it 

46.6 

%  No  Response 

it 

it 

5.5 

%  Other 

it 

it 

0.0 

%  Listening 

it 

it 

12.8 
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When  language  is  considered,  the  distribution  of  student  responses 
changes  dramatically.  This  largely  reflects  the  coding  procedures. 
All  student  behaviors  are  coded  by  language  English,  Spanish,  both 
English  and  Spanish,  or  none  (no  language).  All  non-verbal,  no- 
response,  and  listening  responses  by  definition  are  non-language.  As 
such,  when  only  those  student  responses  in  English-only  or  Spanish-only 
are  coded,  all  non-language  behaviors  are  omitted  from  the  analysis,  as 
are  student  responses  wherein  both  English  and  Spanish  are  used. 
Consequently,  Tables  36  and  37  do  not  include  any  non-language  student 
responses  or  those  wherein  both  English  and  Spanish  are  used  con- 
comitantly. While  student  response  "other"  is  a  verbal  statement,  its 
frequency  is  so  low  that  it  is  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Consequent- 
ly, only  five  of  the  nine  student  behavior*:  are  included  in  Tables  36 
and  37. 

Table  36 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Responding  Behaviors  in  English 
 by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


Hiiuersion 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  «  52.7 

X  -  60.7 

X  «  11.7 

K  %  Ask  Question 

2.1 

0.4 

1.8 

%  Repetition 

23.8 

18.8 

36.3 

%  Expected  Response 

54.9 

58.7 

36.8 

%  Free  Response 

12.9 

16.7 

25.1 

%  Free  Oc  emsnt 

6.3 

5.3 

0.0 

X  -  71.4 

X  -  52.5 

X  -  26.7 

1  %  Ask  Question 

2.1 

2.5 

2.5 

%  Repetition 

11.5 

16.6 

18.1 

%  Expected  Response 

67.3 

54.2 

66.3 

%  Free  Response 

14.5 

19.6 

9.6 

4.6 

7.1 

3.5 
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Table  36  (continued) 


Inraersicn  Early-  late- 
Grade   .  Strategy  Exit  Exit 

X  -  88.0  X  -  56.7  X  -  27.6 

2   %  Ask  Question                  2.2  2.2  0.5 

%  Repetition                   9.7  8.9  7.4 

%  Expected  Response         69.5  69.6  67.9 

%  Free  Response               14.7  15.3  16.9 

%  Free  Consent                4.0  4.0  7.3 


X  -  62.9 

X  -  47.4 

X  -  34.5 

%  Ask  Question 

1.8 

2.4 

1.4 

%  Repetition 

9.8 

8.8 

5.8 

%  Expected  Response 

70.4 

64.9 

69.5 

%  Free  Response 

15.2 

20.4 

20.1 

%  Free  Consent 

2.8 

3.5 

3.1 

X  -  55.7  X  -  68.3  X  -  38.0 
4   %  Ask  Question                 1.6  1.5  2.9 
%  Repetition                    6.6  2.7  5.6 
%  Expected  Response         66.1  71.6  74.8 
%  Free  Response              25.7  22.7  13.8 
 %  Free  Cement                0.0  1.6  3.0 


X  -  44.6 


5   %  Ask  Question  *  *  1.6 

%  Repetition  *  *  5.7 

%  Expected  Response  *  *  74.9 

%  Free  Response  *  *  11.2 

%  Free  Concent  *  *  6.6 


X  *  38.3 


6   %  Ask  Question  *  *  1.9 

%  Repetition  *  *  7.4 

%  Expected  Response  *  *  66.6 

%  Free  Response  *  *  19.0 

%  Free  Peasant   *  *  5.1 
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Table  37 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Responding  Behaviors  in  Spanish 
 by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade  


Emersion** 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  2*9 

X  ■  28.7 

X  -  41.5 

K  %  Ask  Question 

13.8 

1.7 

1.0 

%  Repetition 

0.0 

18.2 

14.0 

%  Expected  Response 

49.6 

65.0 

62.2 

%  Free  Response 

18.5 

12.4 

18.1 

%  Free  Conoent 

18.1 

2.6 

4.7 

X  -  2.1  X  -  31.7  X  -  46.6 

1   %  Ask  Question                   6.7  3.2  2.2 

%  Repetition                     9.0  15.2  8.0 

%  Expected  Response          41.8  63.8  74.6 

%  Free  Response               36.7  14.0  11.6 

%  Free  Oomnent                5.8  3.8  3.6 


X  -  3.5 

X  -  23.6 

X  -  50.2 

%  Ask  Question 

8.1 

1.7 

1.6 

%  Repetition 

8.4 

12.3 

7.6 

%  Expected  Response 

55.7 

73.2 

73.1 

%  Free  Response 

25.9 

9.3 

12.3 

%  Free  Qcimwiit. 

1.8 

3.5 

5.5 

X  -  1.2 

X  -  18.1 

X  -  32.0 

%  Ask  Question 

0.0 

1.9 

1.1 

%  Repetition 

0.0 

3.1 

3.4 

%  a^QpdctDod  RBsponso 

11.7 

77.3 

74.2 

%  Free  Response 

76.6 

17.1 

17.2 

%  Free  Conment 

11.7 

0.7 

4.2 

X  -  1.0 

X  -  3.9 

X  -  25.8 

%  Ask  Question 

0.0 

5.2 

2.2 

%  Repetition 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

%  Expected  Response 

0.0 

73.8 

77.6 

%  Free  Response 

100.0 

5.2 

13.3 

0.0 

15.7 

6.5 
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Table  37  (continued) 


Emersion 

Early- 

Late- 

EX3X 

extc 

X  -  25.8 

5  %  Ask  Question 

* 

* 

3.3 

%  Repetition 

* 

* 

0.9 

* 

* 

67.0 

%  Free  Response 

* 

* 

18.0 

%  Free  Connect 

* 

* 

10.8 

X  -  9.4 

6  %  Ask  Question 

* 

0.6 

%  Repetition 

* 

* 

1.0 

%  Expected  Response 

* 

* 

58.2 

%  Free  Response 

it 

* 

28.0 

%  Free  Comment 

it 

* 

12.1 

**  The  extremely  lew  frequency  renders  the  distribution  for  the  program 
meaningless. 


Table  36  presents  the  data  for  student  responses  in  English.  Once 
again,  across  programs  and  grades  the  most  frequent  responses  are 
expected  responses  (36.8%  to  74.9%) .  Also,  expected  responses  tend  to 
increase  (albeit  somewhat  unevenly)  as  grade  level  increases.  Addi- 
tional grade  level  differences  are  noted  within  each  program.  Students 
repeat  less  and  provide  more  free  responses  as  grade  level  increases 
within  both  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  Late-exit 
students  also  repeat  less  as  grade  level  increases.  However,  unlike 
students  in  ismersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  the  frequency 
of  free  responses  among  late-exit  students  fluctuates  widely  as  grade 
level  increases. 


When  student  responses  in  Spanish  are  examined,  as  before,  the 
most  frequent  student  responses  are  expected  responses.  While  the 
proportion  of  expected  responses  tends  to  increase  with  grade,  the 
pattern  is  inconsistent,  fluctuating  from  grade  to  grade  within 
program.  Comparing  the  frequency  of  student  responses  in  English  with 
those  in  Spanish  by  grade  clearly  illustrates  that  students  in  inner- 
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sian  strategy  programs  almost  always  use  English,  and  doaraants  hew 
students  in  bath  early-exit  and  late-exit  programs  decrease  their  use 
of  Spanish  while  increasing  their  use  of  English.  In  fact,  the 
frequency  of  student  responses  in  Spanish  is  so  low  that  the  c?.i*<tribu- 
tion  is  not  useful.  Program  comparisons  by  grabs  suggest  that  students 
in  early-exit  and  late-exit  programs  generally  exhibit  similar  behavior 
patterns  when  using  Spanish. 

In  sum,  the  pattern  of  student  responses  suggests  a  less  than 
optimum  environment  for  developing  oral  language  skills  in  that 
students  in  all  three  programs  have  limited  opportunities  to  produce 
language  and,  when  they  do  produce:  language,  it  to  limited  to  informa- 
tion recall,  This  occurs  whether  English  or  Spanish  is  being  used. 

Hew  often  do  fftimfrffi  Initio  »  tmmahicn  with  ttwir  twrhers? 

Consistently  across  programs  and  grades,  the  majority  of  student 
utterances  (72.0%  to  81.9%)  are  in  response  to  teacher  initiations  (see 
Table  38).  Once  again,  this  underscores  the  limited  opportunities 
students  have  to  produce  language  that  is  not  limited  to  information 
recall. 


Table  38 


Mean  Proportion  of  Student  Utterances  by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 


Imnersion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  -  72.7 

X  -  83.7 

X  *  57.9 

K  %  Student  Initiated 

25.2 

19.6 

28.0 

%  Student  Response 

74.8 

80.4 

72.0 

X  «  92.9 

X  -  94.0 

X  ■  78.4 

1  %  Student  Initiated 

21.8 

22.6 

19.6 

%  Student  Response 

78.2 

77.4 

80.4 
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Table  38  (continued) 


Grade 

Immersion 
Strategy 

Early- 
Exit 

late- 
Exit 

2  %  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

X  -  100.1 
19.4 
80.6 

X  -  92.0 
21.9 
78.1 

X  -  90.1 
19.3 
80.7 

3   %  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

X  -  79.4 
19.5 
80.5 

X  -  72.4 
24.4 
75.6 

X  -  78.2 
18.1 
81.9 

4  %  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

X  -  73.8 
24.3 
75.7 

X  -  84.6 
25.9 
74.1 

X  -  75.4 
20.2 
79.8 

5  %  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  86.7 
18.2 
81.8 

6  %  Student  Initiated 
%  Student  Response 

* 
* 

* 
* 

X  -  60.7 
21.8 
78.2 

Do  teachers  shelter  their  1 

anauaoe  through  the  use  of  raalia? 

Raalia  refers  to  pictures,  pantonine,  models,  etc.;  any  strategy 
or  device  that  a  teacher  might  use  along  with  what  is  being  said  to 
help  the  second  language  learner  understand  the  meaning  of  the  verbal 
message.  For  example,  the  teacher  points  to  a  color  chart  and  says, 
"Thi*  is  the  color  orange, H  while  pointing  cut  the  corresponding  color. 
Or  the  teacher  says,  "run,"  and  he/she  begins  running. 

With  two  exceptions,  raalia  is  not  widely  used  in  any  of  the  three 
programs  (see  Table  39) .  Immersion  strategy  kindergarten  teachers  use 
raalia  the  most,  in  almost  half  of  their  interactions.  Early-exit 
Jdndergarten  teachers  use  raalia  next  most  frequently,  in  about  one- 
quarter  of  their  interactions  with  students.   It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  immersion  strategy  kindergarten  teachers,  who  use  English  to  a 
greater  extent,  also  use  realia  almost  twice  as  often  (46.8%)  as  do 
early-exit  kindergarten  teachers  (27.5%) .  Both  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  teachers  decrease  their  use  of  realia  in  first  grade  (17.6% 
and  15.0%,  respectively) ,  and  all  but  discontinue  its  use  in  subsequent 
grades,  m  contrast,  little  realia  is  used  among  late-exit  kinder- 
garten teachers  (0.5%),  and  is  used  somewhat  by  first  grade  teachers 
(14.4%).  As  late-exit  kindergarten  teachers  do  not  tend  to  use  such 
English,  they  do  not  use  realia.  These  patterns  appear  to  be  reason- 
able for  each  program.  As  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  kinder- 
garten teachers  use  largr  amounts  of  English,  they  need  to  adjust  or 
shelter  their  English  in  such  a  way  as  to  sake  it  more  coBPrensnsibie 
to  their  students.  As  late-exit  kindergarten  teachers  tend  to  use 
little  English,  they  may  not  have  the  need  to  shelter  their  English. 
The  subsequent  reduction  in  realia  by  first  grade  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  teachers  may  reflect  an  increase  in  student  skills  such 
that  realia  may  not  be  needed  as  often  as  it  was  in  kindergarten.  By 
the  same  token,  the  increase  in  use  of  realia  by  first  grade  late-exit 
teachers  may  reflect  their  increase  in  the  use  of  English  to  the  point 
where  they  need  to  shelter  it  for  their  students.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  data  documenting  the  ideal  level  at  which  realia  should  be 
used,  one  can  only  wonder  if  the  use  patterns  noted  here  are  too  abrupt 
to  be  truly  effective  over  time.  The  overall  low  frequency  of  realia 
precludes  us  from  determining  the  effects  of  varying  levels  of  its  use 
on  achievement. 
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Table  39 

Maan  Proportion  of  Tteachar  Uae  of  Rsalia  by  Program  and  Grada 


Pjssdebd 


Grad 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

X  ■  142.7 

mm           mm^rnm  •  9 

X  .  98.9 

mm           #w  •  mw 

K 

46.8 

27.5 

0.5 

%  Nat  ttaad 

53.2 

72  1 

/•  •  mm 

90  5 

mWW  •  9 

%  Unknown 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

Y  *  163.9 

ITS   ™"    Avar  •  mw 

Y  at  175. 0 

am   ™"    A' wiv 

X  «  145  0 

1 

«•» 

%  Used 

17.6 

15.0 

14  4 

%  Not  Etad 

82.4 

85  0 

85  A 

%  Unknown 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

y  m  178.2 

•  •  ■            i*  v  W  •  mm 

X  ■  180.7 

2 

%  Used 

7.1 

7.6 

»  e  w 

%  Not  Used 

92.9 

mrmm  •  t7 

92.2 

•  e* 

97.5 

m*  9  m  mj 

t  Unknown 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

X  -  167.5 

X  ■  170.3 

X  ■  154.5 

3 

%  Used 

2.0 

2.4 

mm  • 

0.9 

%  Not  UMd 

97.9 

97.6 

99.0 

mrmW  •  W 

t  Unknown 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

X  -  186.7 

X  -  190.1 

X  -  146.4 

4 

%  Used 

0.1 

0.6 

8.3 

%  Not  Used 

99.9 

99.2 

91.7 

mr  mm  •  ' 

%  Unknown 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

X  -  161.3 

5 

%  Used 

* 

* 

0.5 

%  Not  Used 

*  • 

* 

99.5 

%  Unknown 

* 

* 

0.1 

X  -  152.4 

6 

%  Used 

* 

* 

0.2 

%  Not  Used 

* 

* 

99.8 

%  Unknown 

* 

* 

0.0 

Then  is  substantial  evidence  documenting  how  the  physical  and 
social  context  of  the  environment  affects  human  behavior  (Ramirez, 
1981) .  Consequently,  it  is  important  that  key  elements  of  the  milieu 
in  which  the  observations  are  mads  are  examined  for  program  and  grade 
level  differences.  Should  differences  occur,  they  should  be  considered 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  observational  data.  For  this 
discussion,  two  features  of  the  classroom  environment  are  described: 
classroom  activities  and  content  area. 

Whenever  an  exchange  was  recorded  between  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent (s)  ,  the  type  of  classroom  activity  in  which  the  exchange  was 
taking  place  was  coded.  Classroom  activities  were  coded  into  one  of 
eight  categories:  (a)  presentation  (students  arm  listening  to  a 
presentation  of  material  or  directions  from  the  teacher) ;  (b)  dis- 
cussion (students  are  talking  about  appropriate  content  area);  (c) 
seatwork  (students  are  engaged  in  seatwork  such  as  workbook,  writing, 
silent  reading,  or  other  sanctioned  non-academic  activities  such  as 
puzzles,  etc.);  (d)  drillwork  (students  arm  engaged  in  oral  repeti- 
tion) ;  (e)  listening  (students  are  attending  to  audio  equipment  such  as 
a  tape  recorder,  radio,  or  phonograph);  (f)  interim  (students  are 
waiting  for  teacher's  attention,  sharpening  a  pencil,  or  lining  up  for 
recess);  (g)  reading  (students  are  reading  aloud);  and  (h)  other 
(students  are  engaged  in  activities  other  than  those  described  above, 
e.g.,  watching  a  filmstrip,  working  at  the  chalkboard,  doing  a  science 
experiment,  not  fooling  around) . 

Consistently  across  programs  and  grades,  discussion  is  one  of  the 
major  classroom  activities,  followed  by  seatwork  (see  Table  40) .  None- 
theless, some  program  differences  by  grade  level  are  noted.  In  each 
program,  the  proportions  of  presentation,  seatwork  and  reading  activi- 
ties increase,  while  drill,  interim,  and  other  activities  decrease  as 
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grade  level  increases.  Program  differences  tend  to  occur  largely  in 
kindergarten.  Students  are  provided  with  more  discussion  and  interim 
activities  in  early-exit  (45.4%  and  16.5%,  respectively)  and  late-exit 
(41.8%  and  28.0%#  respectively)  classrooms  than  in  ismsrsion  strategy 
classrooms  (31.0%  and  13.7%,  respectively).  More  seatwork  and  drills 
are  provided  in  inasrsion  strategy  (21.2%  and  12.1%,  respectively)  and 
early-exit  (19.9%  and  5.7%,  respectively)  than  in  late-exit  (14.7%  and 
3.9%,  respectively)  classrooms.  More  discussion  is  also  provided  in 
ianwr  .on  strategy  and  early-exit  first  grade  classrooms  than  those  in 
late-exit  first  grade  classrooms.  These  few  exceptions  aside,  activi- 
ties tend  to  be  fairly  consistent  across  programs  and  grades. 
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Table  40 

Mean  Proportion  of  daasroan  Activities  by  Program  and  Grade 

Emersion          Early-  late- 
Grade  Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  142.7 

X  -  165.9 

X  -  98.9 

%  Presentation 

5.5 

4.1 

1.3 

%  Discussion 

31.0 

45.4 

41.8 

%  Seatwork 

21.2 

19.9 

14.7 

%  Drill 

12.1 

5.7 

3.9 

%  listening 

4.3 

2.7 

2.7 

%  interim 

13.7 

16.5 

28.0 

%  Reading 

1.0 

0.2 

2.5 

%  Other 

11.2 

5.5 

5.1 

X  -  163.9 

X  »  175.0 

X  -  145.0 

1 

%  Presentation 

6.6 

6.8 

10.3 

%  Discussion 

43.6 

41.8 

35.5 

%  Seatwork 

22.2 

24.5 

24.5 

%  Drill 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

%  listening 

2.0 

2.1 

0.7 

%  Interim 

11.1 

9.5 

14.8 

%  Reading 

6.0 

5.9 

4.3 

%  Other 

4.4 

4.8 

5.3 

X  *  178.2 

X  -  180.7 

X  *  166.2 

2 

%  Presentation 

6.9 

7.5 

4.7 

%  Discussion 

40.0 

41.4 

41.1 

%  Seatwork 

27.7 

24.6 

32.4 

%  Drill 

3.6 

2.4 

2.3 

%  listening 

2.4 

2.9 

0.6 

%  Interim 

10.2 

9.3 

10.7 

%  Reading 

7.5 

8.7 

5.1 

%  Other 

1.7 

3.1 

3.1 

X  -  167.5 

X  -  170.3 

X  -  154.5 

3 

%  Presentation 

6.7 

8.6 

7.2 

%  Discussion 

32.1 

33.6 

40.5 

%  Seatwork 

32.5 

31.9 

28.7 

%  Drill 

2.2 

1.4 

2.0 

%  listening 

2.8 

3.2 

1.9 

%  Interim 

10.9 

12.1 

10.3 

%  Reading 

9.6 

6.6 

7.5 

%  Other 

3.2 

2.7 

1.9 

144 
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Table  40  (continued) 


Strategy  Exit  Exit 


X  -  186.7           X  -  190.1  X  -  146.4 

%  Fomentation  8.0  8.2  9.3 

%  Discussion  34.5  37.3  40.0 

%  Seatwork  35.9  36.1  27.1 

%  Drill  0.7  0.6  1.0 

%  Listening  3.4  2.8  0.3 

%  Interim  8.4  6.8  10.8 

%  Reading  3.4  6.2  6.1 

%  Other  5.6  2.0  5.4 


%  Presentation 

* 

* 

4.9 

%  Discussion 

* 

* 

44.1 

%  Seatwork 

* 

* 

26.3 

%  Drill 

* 

* 

2.2 

%  Listening 

* 

* 

1.8 

%  Interim 

* 

* 

9.4 

%  Reading 

* 

* 

9.8 

%  Other 

* 

* 

1.5 

6  %  Present ation 
%  Discussion 
%  Seatwork 
%  Drill 
%  listening 
%  Interim 
%  Reading 
%  Other 


* 

6.2 

* 

29.7 

* 

41.3 

* 

2.9 

* 

2.7 

* 

11.3 

* 

4.7 

* 

1.2 

Whenever  an  exchange  between  a  teacher  and  student  was  recorded, 
content  area  was  coded  into  one  of  seven  areas:  (a)  reading;  (b) 
language  arts;  (c)  math;  (d)  social  studies;  (e)  non-academic  (e.g., 
art,  music) ;  (f )  other  academic  (e.g. ,  science,  computer  science) ;  and 
(g)  procedures  (e.g.,  lining  up  for  recess,  collecting  lunch  money, 
taking  attendance).    Observations  were  made  across  all  these  areas  in 


each  program  and  grade;  program  differences  by  grade  are  noted  (see 
Table  41) .  Most  of  the  differences  between  programs  occur  in  kinder- 
garten. More  observations  were  made  during  reading  in  immersion 
strategy  (12.9%)  and  late-exit  (17.3%)  classrooms  than  in  early-exit 
classrooms  (6.0%).  In  addition,  more  observations  were  made  daring 
math,  non-academic,  and  other  academic  areas  in  late-exit  classrooms 
than  in  iansrsion  strategy  or  early-exit  classrooms,  m  contrast,  more 
observations  were  made  during  lm^uags  arts  in  early-exit  (46.5%)  and 
imnarsion  strategy  (30.5%)  classrooms  than  in  late-exit  classrooms 
(16.0%) .  These  differences  are  sufficiently  large  that  they  are  taken 
into  account  in  the  achievement  analysis. 
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Table  41 

Mean  Proportion  of  Observations  by  Oontint  Area,  Program,  and  Gfrada 


Immarsicn          Early-  Late- 
Grade  Strategy  Bdt  Bdt 


X  -  142.7 

X  -  98.9 

X  -  165.9 

K  %  Raading 

12.9 

6.0 

17.3 

30.5 

46.5 

16.0 

%  mS"89* 

12.9 

18.3 

23.4 

%  Social  Studies 

4.9 

1.8 

1.4 

%  NonrAcadauic 

14.9 

9.9 

17.6 

%  otfaar  Academic 

6.4 

0.4 

15.5 

%  Procedures 

17.6 

17.1 

8.8 

X  -  163.9  X  -  175.0      X  -  145.0 


%  Raading 

31.1 

27.5 

11.5 

%  languaga  Arts 

26.8 

28.0 

33.1 

%  Math 

13.2 

17.5 

19.0 

%  Social  Studies 

5.1 

4.8 

4.0 

%  Non-Academic 

4.8 

6.4 

8.1 

%  Othar  Academic 

6.5 

4.5 

11.2 

%  Procedures 

12.7 

11.4 

12.9 

X  -  178.2           X  -  180.7  X  -  166.2 

2  %  Raading  22.4  26.9  25.7 

%  Language  Arts  31.9  26.8  33.9 

%  Hath  18.0  17.1  19.8 

%  Social  Studies  3.8  5.2  4.8 

%  Non-Academic  6.7  6.5  2.5 

%  other  Academic  7.4  8.0  11.8 

%  Procedures  9.9  9.6  11.5 


X  -  167.5  X  «  170.3      X  -  154.5 

3  %  Reading  25.2  21.4  29.5 

%  Language  Arts  28.1  25.5  26.3 

%  Hath  18.9  16.6  19.2 

%  Social  Studies  5.8  7.9  5.1 

%  Non-Academic  6.3  9.6  6.0 

%  Other  Academic  6.8  8.1  7.1 

%  Procedures   9.0  10.8  6.7 
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Table  41  (continued) 


UnBecsion 

Early- 

Late- 

Grad 

ft 

Strategy 

Exit 

Ddt 

X  ■  186.7 

mm          aWwl  » 

X  ■  1*3.1 

Mm            m>-~  w  •  mm 

X  ■  146.4 

A 
*9 

ft  TT^HfUm 

22  2 

22  0 

ew»«  V 

Id. 4 

21  2 

27  1 

35.fi 

ft  Math 

TO  s 

13.5 

mm-mf  •  mJ 

17.5 

ft  Qrrrijil  QHv^Im 

10.1 

10.2 

8.6 

%  HdnHK  mh  tort  c 

8  8 

5.1 

%  othtr  Acadnic 

12.7 

12.9 

5.0 

%  Prooftdun* 

6.3 

5.4 

8.8 

X  -  161.3 

R 

* 

18.3 

* 

26.0 

ft  Math 

* 

21.3 

ft  &vtIa1  QfnvHoc 

* 

11.8 

ft  Non--Jk£Bdmic 

* 

1.1 

ft  QhHjg  Academic 

* 

13.8 

%  Procedures 

* 

* 

7.8 

X  -  152.4 

6 

%  Reading 

* 

* 

17.4 

%  Language  Arts 

* 

28.6 

%  Math 

* 

15.7 

%  Social  Studies 

* 

7.5 

%  Non-Academic 

* 

7.5 

%  Other  Academic 

* 

12.4 

%  Procedures 

* 

11.0 

t 
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ttie  function  of  tha  observational  data  is  to  document  the  im- 
plementation of  tha  instructional  models.  Implementation  is  assessed 
by  comparing  the  results  of  tna  observations  against  ths  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  each  model.  The  discussion  which  follows  focuses  on 
the  theoretical  advantages  inherent  to  the  insrsion  strategy  and 
bilingual  progran  models.  Bilingua]  programs  which  in  theory  afford 
students  and  teachers  greater  opportunities  for  the  use  of  LL,  Spanish 
in  thin  case,  should  provide  language  and  instruction  which  is  more 
complex  when  LL  is  used  for  instruction  than  when  12  is  used  for 
instruction.  Several  of  the  categories  used  to  classify  classroom 
discourse  and  activities  are  designed  to  note  indirectly  these  be- 
haviors and  activities.  Only  those  instances  in  which  differences 
appear  between  program  models  are  discussed. 

Evlfrmna  for  Greater  Complexity  of  instruction 

Is  there  greater  complexity  in  the  language,  content  or  context  of 
utterances  in  bilingual  late-exit  programs  as  evidenced  by: 

1.  students  asking  questions 

2.  students  responding  with  a  free  response 

3.  less  use  of  repetition 

4.  less  use  of  drill 

5.  greater  opportunities  for  discussion 

iv»  ejaflsflfcs.  in  Urn  flm  peaa*—  A*++*nr  in  the  nexoentflutt  of  qamtlms 
asked? 

Yes.  It  has  been  traditionally  argued  (Cohen,  1975,  for  example) 
that  one  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  a  program  model  which  allows 
students  to  use  their  LL  is  that  students  will  be  more  likely  to 
participate  in  instruction  at  a  more  complex  level,  particularly  in  the 
initial  stages.     The  data  collected  for  grades  kindergarten  through 
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fourth  grade  suggest  that  in  tarns  of  percentage  of  questions  aakad  in 
aithar  language,  imersion  atratagy  studanta  in  grades  kindargartan 
through  tha  second  grade  aak  proportionataly  fewer  quaationa  (28.1%, 
33.6%,  and  39.6%,  raapactivaly)  than  do  atudanta  in  aithar  early-exit 
(35.2%,  43.1%,  and  45.4%,  reepectively)  or  lata-axit  (39.7%,  52.1%, 
and  50.3%,  raapactivaly)  programs  (aaa  Table  42).  Moat  atudiaa  of  12 
teaching  atratagiaa  have  not  examined  tha  rola  of  atudant  quaationa. 
As  such,  their  relationship  with  achievement  has  not  been  established. 
In  this  study,  the  role  of  student  questions  is  found  not  to  be  as 
important  a  factor  contributing  to  atudant  achievement  as  other  factors 
(e.g. ,  proportions  of  English  and  Spanish  used) . 

Table  42 


Proportion  of  Student  Behaviors  Indicating  Ooaplex  language  Behavior, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Student 
Behavior 

Gradf 

TuiMtt'sicii 

B  % 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

%  Ask  Questions 

K 

28.1 

35.2 

39.7 

1 

33.6 

43.1 

52.1 

2 

39.6 

45.4 

50.3 

3 

49.9 

44.9 

48.3 

4 

56.2 

44.9 

65.2 

K 

58.9 

53.6 

60.3 

1 

54.7 

43.4 

41.5 

2 

47.9 

41.5 

42.3 

3 

35.4 

41.6 

42.3 

4 

25.9 

40.8 

31.2 

%  Initiate 

K 

25.2 

19.6 

28.0 

1 

21.8 

*  22.6 

19.6 

2 

19.4 

21.9 

19.3 

3 

19.5 

24.4 

18.1 

4 

24.3 

25.9 

20.2 

In  general,  students  in  the  three  programs  do  not  appear  to  differ 
in  the  proportion  of  free  oaanents  made  or  interactions  initiated. 
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No.  The  programs  do  not  differ  in  the  degree  of  ccnpleodty  of 
instruction  as  defined  through  the  relative  nix  (i.e. ,  proportion)  of 
repetition,  discussion  and  drill  activities  made  available  to  students 
(see  Table  43) .  The  proportion  of  discussion  rnd  drill  is  roughly  com- 
parable among  the  three  programs  from  kindergi  .  i  through  grade  four. 

Table  43 


Proportion  of  Classroom  Behaviors  Indicating  Complex  Instructional 
 Content,  by  Program  and  Grade  


Classroom 
Behavior 

Iuiueision 

% 

Early-Exit 
% 

late-Exit 
% 

%  Repetition 

K 

11.5 

9.2 

8.4 

1 

5.8 

7.6 

5.2 

2 

4.6 

3.8 

3.6 

3 

3.8 

2.3 

2.3 

4 

2.2 

1.1 

1.7 

%  Discussion 

K 

31.0 

45.4 

41.8 

1 

43.6 

41.8 

35.5 

2 

40.0 

41.4 

41.1 

3 

32.1 

33.6 

40.5 

4 

34.5 

37.3 

40.0 

%  Drill 

K 

12.1 

5.7 

3.9 

1 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

2 

3.6 

2.4 

2.3 

3 

2.2 

1.4 

2.0 

4 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 
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Conclusion 


o      Aea  the  pattttDl  gf  lflTlfltf»g 
flBMrilfBt  ^th  that  of  fl 


Yes,  for  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  classrooms.  Somewhat, 
for  late-exit  classrooms.  The  proportion  of  English  and  Spanish 
usad  and  tha  rata  they  ara  uaad  across  grades  differs  markedly  by 
program  and  grada.  These  diffaranoas  ara  consistant  with  tha 
instructional  nodal  for  tha  immersion  stratagy  and  early-exit 
programs.  English  is  uaad  almost  axclueively  for  instruction  at 
all  grada  levels.  Early-exit  teachers  use  English  over  two-thirds 
of  tha  tine  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  subsequently  increas- 
ing its  use  to  approximately  three-fourths  in  grada  two,  over 
three-fourths  ii*  grade  three,  and  almost  always  using  English  in 
grade  four.  The  language  use  pattern  among  late-exit  kindergarten 
through  fourth  grade  classrooms  is  also  consistant  with  this 
program's  instructional  nodal.  However,  the  proportion  of  English 
used  in  the  classroom  continues  to  increase  in  grades  five  (63.6%) 
and  six  (80.3%),  exceeding  the  60%  limit  as  defined  for  this 
instructional  model.  (Closer  inspection  of  the  data  reveals  that 
this  reflects  an  increase  in  only  one  of  the  three  late-exit 
programs.  That  is,  there  is  some  concern  that  this  high  level  of 
English  use  (i.e.,  >60%)  in  these  later  grades  might  preclude 
sufficient  us-  of  the  student's  primary  language  to  ensure  its 
meaningful  development  for  the  late-exit  program  affected.) 

o  PR  fffilWlf'  use  of  English  and  Spanish  differ  by  program  and 
grade?  Yes.  Students'  use  of  14  guage  mirrors  that  of  their 
teachers,  differing  by  program  and  grade.  Immersion  strategy 
students  almost  always  use  English.  Early-exit  students  increase 
their  use  of  English  from  almost  two-thirds  in  kindergarten  to 
almost  100%  in  grade  four.  Late-exit  students'  English  use 
increases  at  a  much  slower  rate,  from  9.3%  in  kindergarten  to 
80.3%  in  grade  six. 
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MMJS  tip  tM&ma  nyj?    Consistently  across  programs  aid  grades, 

question,  conoand,  and  feedback.  Only  ulnar  differences  are  noted 
by  languaga.  That  is,  tsachsrs  tsnd  to  sales  ths  sans  kinds  of 
statansnts  whether  thsy  uss  English  or  Spanish  across  programs  and 
gneiss* 

sjaflSflfcj  thm         rLunfc-Enal liih-iartrf jgianfc  and /or  Enpliidwamy 

aasaldfla  fjaaflsflfcl?  No.  Tsachsrs  across  programs  and  gradss  tsnd 
to  say  ths  sans  things  to  students  rsgazdlsss  of  studant  languaga 
proficiency  whan  studsnts  ass  ssparatsd  by  languaga  proficisncy. 
Tsachsrs  across  programs  and  grads  lsvols  sptak  dif f erently  to 
studsnts  who  ars  mixed  together  fay  language  proficisncy.  Tsachsrs 
consistently  explain  and  nodal  more  often  to  mixed  groups  of 
students  (IZP/FEP/EO)  than  to  either  IEP-only  or  FEP/ED-only 
student  groups.  LEP-only  and  FEP/BO-only  student  groups  receive 
arfxrcodmtely  twice  as  nany  questions  and  receive  nore  feedback 
than  mixed  groups  of  students.  Finally,  teachers  are  nore  likely 
to  engage  in  monitoring  behavior  with  nixed  groups  of  students 
than  with  lEP-only  or  FEP/BO-only  groups.  These  differences 
suggest  teacher  sensitivity  in  all  three  programs  to  the  differen- 
tial needs  of  students  with  varying  levels  of  language  proficien- 
cy. 

Wist  ft?  llftChaja  frllv  afaflft?  consistently  across  programs  and 
grade  levels,  ths  majority  of  teacher-initiated  conversations  with 
students  focus  on  concepts  (i.e.,  ideas)  rather  than  on  form 
(i.e.,  how  something  is  said).  This  is  desirable  from  a  second 
language  learning  perspective. 

«hat_dc  rtnripnfw  mv  when  they  initiate  a  oonversatlcn?  students 
initiate  a  conversation  by  asking  questions  or  making  free 
comments.  This  is  consistent  across  programs,  grades,  and 
language. 
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ttafc  do  rtudwti  say,  whan  flag  «■ ^  tn  tswrher  initiations? 
Vtoan  language  is  not  considered,  coneiatsntly  across  programs  and 
grades,  tsachar  initiations  do  not  require  students  to  produce 
languaga  (i.e.,  non-verbal,  no  response,  or  listening).  When 
students  do  provide  a  verbal  response,  they  tend  to  provide 
expected  reeponeee  (i.e. ,  information  recall) .  The  high  frequency 
of  expected  responses  reflects  that  display  questions  are  one  of 
the  most  frequent  ways  in  which  teachers  initiate  conversations 
with  students.  Taken  together,  the  nigh  frequency  of  no  language 
and  expected  responses  underscores  ths  passiveness  of  students' 
interactions  with  teachers,  their  primary  scuros  of  language 
development  in  the  classroom. 

hsw  oft«n  a>  sja inifciata  *  "^"^^  Hitti  flair,  fr****™^ 

Consistently  across  programs  and  gradss,  ths  majority  (>80%)  of 
student  language  is  in  response  to  teacher  initiations.  Once 
again,  this  highlights  the  passive  nature  of  language  learning 
opportunities  in  classrocns  specifically  designed  to  sect  the 
languaga  learning  needs  of  language  minority  students. 

Dp  taachars  fihftltflr  thftlr  MM  Vf  language  through  realia?  There 
is  seme  evidence  of  teacher  attempts  to  adjust  their  language 
behavior  through  rsalia.  However,  use  of  real  la  appears  to  be 
limited  to  kindergarten  by  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
teachers. 

Across  what,  fl1flfflrnf^  activities  arm  ohBgrv»tlTW  PBailablaZ  ^ 
thev  differ  bv  program  and  grade?  Consistently  across  programs 
and  grades,  observations  of  teacher/student  interactions  are  most 
often  available  during  discussion,  followed  by  seatwork  ac- 
tivities. Minor  program  and  grade  level  differences  in  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  and  other  activities  are  noted. 
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o      hCSBOMk  mtant  anas,  ATI  rtmfffYnt.ifTlfl  aYsllflfalt?  Observa- 

tions of  teacher/student  interactions  an  available  across  all 
oontsnt  anu  in  sach  program  and  grads.  Nonetheless,  programs 
diffar  with  raspsct  to  tha  amount  of  tsachar/studsnt  interaction 
data  availabla  by  oontsnt  azaa. 

In  sum,  tha  thraa  programs  In  this  study  aza  claarly  diffarontl- 
ated  by  their  usa  of  English  and  Spanish  for  instruction.  These 
diffaranoas  are  oonsistsnt  with  their  respective  instructional  models. 
Students  use  English  and  Spanish  the  same  way  as  do  their  teachers. 
Teachers  across  programs,  grades,  and  languages  are  oonsistsnt  in  their 
statements  to  Swudents.  They  initiate  tha  majority  of  interactions 
with  students.  Their  usual  statements  to  students  follow  the  predict- 
able teaching  process— explanation,  question,  ccnmand,  and  feedback. 
Teachers  are  supportive  of  second  language  leaning  in  that  they  say 
different  things  to  student  groups  where  IBP  students  are  mixed  in  with 
FEP  and  BO  students,  and  their  statements  to  students  tend  to  focus  on 
what  is  said  rather  than  how  it  is  said.  There  is  limited  attempt  to 
shelter  language  through  realia  among  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
teachers.  However,  data  suggest  that  the  language  learning  environment 
in  classrooms  across  programs  is  limited,  students  are  not  asked  more 
ccgnitively-  and  language-demanding  questions.  Language  learning  is 
passive  in  that  teachers  do  most  of  the  talking,  with  students  provid- 
ing rota  or  non-langur-  responses. 

Wiile  observations  of  teacher/student  interactions  are  available 
across  activities  and  content  areas  by  program  and  grade  levels.  These 
program  and  grade  level  differences  are  noted. 

Classroom  Entwwd  Academic  Time 

In  Years  2,  3,  and  4  of  data  collection,  enga^jd  tine  observations 
were  gathered  using  one  instrument  which  incorporated  the  measurement 
of  academic  engagement  of  student  groups  and  classroom  context.  The 
question  addressed  was,  "What  is  the  level  of  task  engagement  of  all 
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students  (both  project  study  students  and  nun-taiojout  students)  in 
study  da—roam?"  Consequently,  this  section  of  the  report  discusses 
task  engagement  in  reference  to  all  students  within  study  classrooms. 
Data  collected  in  Years  2,  3  and  4  enabled  the  following  questions  to 
be  answered. 


vary      umi—  nr  nrwrts? 


Students  across  programs  and  grades 
tasks  the  najority  of  the  tine  they  are 
Table  44).    task  engageaent  does  not 
grade.  That  is,  regardless  of  the 
their  assigned  tasks  most  of  the  time. 


in  their  assigned 
(86.5%  to  96.3%)  (see 
appear  to  differ  by  program  or 
or  grade,  students  attend  to 


Table  44 

Mean  Proportion  Student  Task  Engagement, 
by  Program  and  Grade 
nfHgpogffl  BigifjiFfl  ft  'Minnie  Time 


Grade 

Xonsrsion 
Strategy 

Early- 
Exit 

Late- 
Exit 

K 

%  Engaged 

96.3 

91.1 

93.3 

1 

%  Engaged 

91.4 

89.6 

92.3 

2 

91.4 

91.1 

86.5 

3 

%  Engaged 

91.3 

91.0 

91.0 

4 

%  Engaged 

89.6 

94.8 

90.7 

5 

%  Engaged 

* 

* 

88.2 

6 

%  Engaged 

* 

* 

90.5 

O 
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and  gradft? 


strategies  and  classroom  group  activities  among  all  teachers.  Research 
(Wilson,  at  al.„  1983)  suggests  that  differences  in  student  grouping 
and  classroom  task  arrangements  nay  account  for  variation  in  atudant 
engagement. 

Taachara  across  grades  and  programs  tand  to  cluster  students  in 
large  groups  (36.0%  to  92.7%)  (aaa  labia  45).  Nonetheless,  slight 
grade  level  differences  are  noted  within  each  program,  particularly 
among  late-exit  classrooms.  In  contrast  to  other  grade  levela  within 
the  immersion  strategy  program,  second  grade  teachers  tend  to  use 
slightly  more  medium-  (26.9%)  and  fewer  large-size  (39.3%)  student 
groups.  Fourth  grade  teachers  use  large-size  groups  the  moat  (60.4%) . 
After  an  initial  start  in  kindergarten  using  mostly  large-size  atudant 
groupa  (51.3%)  and  a  modest  amount  of  small-size  (20.7%)  groupa,  early- 
exit  first  grade  teachers  increase  their  use  of  small-size  groups 
(30.7%)  and  decrease  their  use  of  large-size  student  groupa  (36.0%). 
The  distribution  found  in  first  grade  reflects  the  grouping  strategies 
of  early-exit  teachers  in  second  and  third  gradee.  Late-exit  teachers 
display  the  greatest  variation  across  grades  in  student  grouping 
strategies.  There  is  a  trend,  albeit  uneven,  for  late-exit  teachers  to 
increase  the  use  of  small  groups  (3.9%  to  20.4%)  as  grade  level 
increases.  There  is  tremendous  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  large-  and 
medium-size  groups  by  late-exit  teachers  across  grades.  Roughly,  the 
tendency  is  a  decrease  in  the  uu*  of  large-size  groups  from  kinder- 
garten to  grade  six  (92.7%  to  58.0%)  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
medium-size  groups  (2.5%,  kindergarten  to  16.9%,  sixth  grade). 
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Table  45 

Mean  Proportion  of  Group  Six*, 
by  Fluljl'w  and  Grade 
(Classroom  ggagad  Academic  Time  Maaaura) 


XlBUBL'Sion 

Buriy~ 

sax 

Gr. 

strategy 

Bat 

K 

1  inCLlVlXXUBUL 

fl  A 

6*4 

in  i 
XU.X 

n  o 

U.  7 

%  Stoall 

(2-5  StU&Vlts) 

29.6 

20.7 

3.9 

(6*10  SOnaWtS) 

20.  o 

IO  A 

1B.0 

%  Largs 

(>  10  SCUOfflCB) 

4X.4 

K1  * 

OO  7 

1 

%  JJXLIVICUgLL 

10  Q 

in  i 

XU.X 

4  n 

9.  U 

%  Snail 

(2-5  Studants) 

24.5 

30.7 

11.3 

A.  m^ —  

 *       fTl  ■  ■  la  ail  ■  1 

17.5 

23.2 

on  n 
20.0 

%  large 

(>  io  sojewncs) 

45.* 

30.Q 

st**  7 

*•> 

S,  TfwlMAttl 

%  JJnXVlMUaX 

(X  JlULsWllLJ 

in  o 
xu.« 

in 

XU.  J 

5  7 

%  suai 

(2-5  Studants) 

23.6 

29.1 

17.9 

&  mm-  — 
1  IMCQUB 

/dA  Ct  mime  hi  m\ 

0<  O 

io  a 

S»  Tavna 

/s  1A  CM  iMlaMit  ■> 
XU  OUEMU/ 

Ai  n 

OX.U 

40  £ 

1  xruxvjLUUCLL 

\X  9UUHIW/ 

8  o 

7.6 

3.9 

%  Small 

(2-5  Studants) 

30.1 

25.2 

14.5 

ft  ltal4m 
*  nuui 

/•twin  CTf  iMlanlli 

11  "7 

X4*  / 

*o«o 

20  7 

f>  10  ITflMlaintll^ 
\r    XV  OUUaalW/ 

47  2 

42  & 

60.9 

A 
•i 

%  Individual 

^  x  ouMaiiii^ 

5.8 

5.9 

%  Snail 

(2-5  Studants) 

22.3 

23.4 

10.3 

%  Madium  - 

(6-10  Studants) 

12.4 

23.6 

11.0 

%  large 

(>  10  Studants) 

60.4 

47.2 

72.8 

5 

%  Individual 

(1  Studant) 

* 

* 

3.7 

%  Shall 

(2-5  Studants) 

* 

* 

14.8 

%  Medium 

(6-10  Studants) 

* 

* 

26.6 

%  larga 

(>  10  Studants) 

* 

* 

55.0 

6 

%  individual 

(1  Studant) 

* 

* 

4.8 

%  SBBll 

(2-5  Studants) 

* 

* 

20.4 

%  Madium 

(6-10  Studants) 

* 

* 

16.9 

%  larga 

(>  io  studants) 

* 

* 

58.0 

Frogram  conparisans  by  grade  indicate  very  similar  grouping 
patterns  among  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers.  Late-exit 
teachers  consistently  differ  from  their  immersion  strategy  and  early- 
exit  colleagues  at  each  grade.     Teachers  in  inmersion  strategy  and 
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early-exit  classrooms  typically  use  large-  and  snail-size  groups.  In 
contrast,  late-exit  teachers  more  characteristically  use  large-  and 
medium-size  student  groups. 


no  flaflBEBM  flEBUB  fltSfaAtissl  YTT  *TT  mm  Mil  TT^7 


Yes,  but  only  slightly,  student  groups  appear  to  engage  primarily 
in  discussion  and  seatwork  activities  (see  Table  46) . 


Table  46 

Mean  Proportion  oif  Group  Activity 
by  Type,  Program,  and  Grade 
(Classroom  Engaged  Academic  Tims  Measure) 


Immersion 

Bariy— 

Late— 

UULCU9 

oixaiegy 

ESClC 

Bdt 

K 

%  Drillwork 

7.9 

3.0 

0.0 

%  Oral  leading 

0.8 

0.1 

4.1 

%  Seatwork 

30.4 

33.9 

22.4 

%  Listening 

5.5 

3.3 

1.4 

%  Teacher  Presentation 

4.9 

3.1 

0.0 

%  Discussion 

26.7 

32.4 

41.4 

%  Other. 

7.2 

3.6 

4.8 

%  Interim 

16.7 

20.5 

25.9 

1 

%  Drillwork 

3.0 

2.0 

2.8 

%  Oral  Reading 

4.4 

3.1 

4.5 

%  Seatwork 

36.3 

42.5 

33.9 

%  Listening 

3.3 

2.7 

1.5 

%  Teacher  Presentation 

4.5 

4.9 

7.2 

%  Discussion 

30.7 

29.2 

28.1 

%  Other 

5.0 

3.X 

7.5 

%  Interim 

12.9 

14.5 

2 

%  Drillwork 

2.1 

*eG 

1.1 

%  Oral  Reading 

3.6 

4.0 

5.0 

%  SoatMork 

38.6 

40.4 

35.0 

%  listening 

2.4 

2.4 

1.3 

%  Teacher  Presentation 

4.5 

5.5 

2.0 

%  Discussion 

31.2 

10.9 

34.7 

%  Other 

2.2 

3.2 

3.1 

%  Interim 

15.5 

11.6 

17.8 
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Table  46  (continued) 


Iiuueisicn 

Early 

lats- 

Grade 

Activity 

strategy 

jsclc 

SCLw 

3 

%  Drillwork 

0*  A 

2.4 

1.2 

1.1 

%  Oral  Reading 

5.8 

5.3 

6.4 

%  Seatwork 

38.4 

36.6 

33.6 

%  Listening 

3.9 

5.2 

•*  * 

2.7 

%  Teacher  Presentation 

6.9 

5.1 

2.9 

%  Discussion 

22.0 

25.2 

33.6 

%  Otter 

3.8 

3.1 

2.5 

i  incsrui 

n<  a 
XO.e 

la  a 

JjB«2 

17. o 

4 

%  Drillwork 

0.0 

4fc  09 

0.7 

0.6 

%  oral  wiacLUTg 

12.0 

4a3 

7.0 

A.           -       *      -  J. 

%  Saatuock: 

37.5 

40.5 

31.7 

a.  —  J  — * — —  1  

%  Listening 

«k  mm 

2.7 

1.9 

O.o 

%  Ttachar  PrvoentatiGn 

2.4 

3.9 

6.4 

%  Discussion 

35.5 

31.4 

33.4 

au   ni  i   

%  Othar 

3.6 

1.6 

6.6 

V  JJTCSTliu 

at  aT 
0.9 

19. O 

13.9 

5 

A.    r»     t  ^  ^  -  j  _ 

%  Drillwork 

w 

w 

1.8 

%  oral  RBBding 

w 

w 

o  o 
O.O 

%  Ssstwork 

w 

w 

27.6 

%   T  t  ait  ■■  i  f  ■  ii  i 

w 

w 

4  at 

1.9 

%  TMchsr  FSDMontation 

w 

^» 
w 

3.9 

%  Discussion 

w 

w 

35.2 

*  otnsr 

w 

w  • 

2.2 

%  Interin 

w 

W 

19.2 

6 

%  Drillwork 

* 

* 

0.8 

%  Oral  Reading 

* 

* 

2.9 

%  Seatwork 

* 

* 

37.0 

%  Listening 

* 

* 

3.0 

%  Taachar  Presentation 

* 

* 

4.3 

%  Diacuaaicn 

* 

* 

26.2 

%  Othar 

* 

* 

1.5 

%  Interim 

* 

* 

24.2 

While  there  tends  to  be  an  overall  trend  towards  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  discussion  activities  among  imaersion  strategy 
teachers  as  grade  level  increases,  there  is  a  narked  decrease  in 
discussion  activities  in  grade  three.  However,  the  proportion  of  dis- 
cussion activities  increases  again  in  grade  four.  Coupled  with  the 
increase  in  discussion  activities,  the  steady  decline  in  the  use  of 
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drillwork  activities  over  tint  suggests  a  am  towards  a  potantlally 
mora  active  language  laaznlng  envirctmient.  (However,  given  tha  pattern 
of  taachar/atudant  interactions  described  earlier,  discussion  activi- 
tiaa  aza  not  baing  fully  utilizad  aa  vail  aa  they  might  ba  for  language 
laaznlng.) 

In  contrast,  early-exit  claaarocm  taachaza  alao  axhibit  a  decline 
in  tha  uaa  of  drillwark  with  a  alight  inczaaaa  in  tha  proportion  of 
aaatwork  aa  grada  inczaaaaa.  One  proportion  of  diacuaaion  tanda  to 
ramin  about  tha  same  acroaa  gradaa,  approximately  ona-third.  From  a 
languaga  development  perspective,  thaaa  minor  changaa  within  tha  early- 
exit  program  sinply  signal  a  shift  from  one  passive  laazning  atzatagy 
to  anothar. 

Late-exit  claaarooms  manifest  tha  greatest  grada  to  grada  varia- 
tion among  the  three  instructional  models.  There  is  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  aaatwork  and  a  dmcrease  in  discussion 
activity  from  kindergarten  (22.4%  and  41.4%,  respectively)  to  first 
grade  (33.9%  and  28.1%,  respectively).  Thereafter,  aaatwork  and 
discussion  activity  each  cccpries  about  one-third  of  total  classroom 
activities.  Vtiile  there  is  a  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
interim  activities  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade  late-exit  class- 
rooms (25.9%  to  14.5%),  interim  activities  return  to  about  the  level 
found  in  kindergarten  by  the  sixth  grade  (24.2%) . 

Grade  level  caparisons  by  program  reveal  only  minor  differences. 
Proportionately  mora  discussion  and  interim  activities  are  observed 
among  late-exit  (41.4%  and  25.9%,  respectively)  and  early-axit  (32.4% 
and  20.5%,  respectively)  kindergarten  classrooms  than  among  immersion 
strategy  kindergarten  classrooms  (26.7%  and  16.7%,  respectively). 
Proportionately  more  discussion  is  conducted  by  third  grade  late-exit 
teachers  (33.6%)  than  by  third  grade  immersion  strategy  (22.0%)  or 
early-exit  (25.2%)  teachers.  Finally,  fourth  grade  early-exit  teachers 
provide  mora  seatwork  activities  (40.5%)  than  do  early-exit  and  late- 
exit  fourth  grade  teachers  (37.5%  and  31.7%,  respectively) . 
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Defining  an  active  language  learning  environment  as  one  in  which,  a 
student  is  required  to  produce  language  spcntanecusly  through  original 
discourse  would  categorize  the  activities  of  drillwork,  oral  reading, 
seatwork,  listening,  and  teacher  presentation  as  passive  language 
learning  activities.  Sunning  the  proportion  of  these  activities  within 
each  grade  level  by  program,  approximately  half  of  the  classrocn 
activities  in  each  program  provide  students  with  a  passive  language 
learning  environment  (43.4%  to  57.4%).  the  exception  is  late-exit 
kindergarten,  where  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  classrocn  activi- 
ties provide  a  passive  language  learning  environment  for  students. 

In  sum,  all  students  tend  to  be  engaged  most  frequently  in 
seatwork  and  discussion  activities,  with  low  to  moderate  involvement  in 
drillwork,  listening,  interim  or  other  activities.  The  distribution  of 
these  activities  provides  students  with  a  less  than  ideal  language 
learning  environment.  This  is  consistent  for  each  of  the  three 
instructional  models. 


With  two  exceptions,  across  programs  and  grades,  the  largest 
proportion  of  student  task  engagement  observations  was  conducted  during 
the  language  arts  content  area  (20.1%  to  43.4%)  (see  Table  47).  Third 
grade  late-exit  and  fourth  grade  imnersion  strategy  classrooms  arm  the 
exception,  where  more  observations  were  conducted  during  reading  (24.7% 
and  32.7%,  respectively)  than  language  arts  (24.5%  and  19.6%,  re- 
spectively). 
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Table  47 

Mean  Proportion  of  Group  Contort  Area, 

by  Program  and  Grate 
(Classroom  Enoaomd  Academic  Tim  Menaiirel 


Early- 

Late- 

Grade 

Content  Aria 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

K 

%  Reading 

11.3 

4.9 

16.0 

%  language  Arts 

27.2 

43.4 

21.9 

%  Math 

12.8 

17.8 

21.1 

%  Social  studies 

6.8 

1.6 

0.0 

%  Other  Academic 

8.1 

9.0 

16.6 

%  Access/Structure 

17.5 

10.8 

10.7 

%  Non-Academic 

16.4 

12.4 

13.7 

1 

%  Reading 

23.1 

19.2 

10.5 

%  Language  Arts 

32.3 

31.8 

33.9 

%  Math 

14.6 

18.7 

17.6 

%  Social  Studies 

3.9 

4.8 

5.8 

%  Otter  Academic 

7.9 

4.9 

10.5 

%  Process/Structure 

11.9 

11.2 

13.3 

%  NoHlcadeniic 

6.3 

9.4 

8.4 

2 

%  Reading 

14.1 

17.2 

13.8 

%  Language  Arts 

34.4 

30.7 

32.2 

%  Math 

18.1 

17.8 

17.1 

%  Social  Studies 

3.5 

5.4 

4.5 

%  Other' Academic 

7.2 

8.5 

9.6 

%  Process/Structure 

14.2 

12.1 

19.2 

%  Non-Academic 

8.6 

8.2 

3.8 

3 

%  Reading 

21.9 

18.8 

24.7 

%  Language  Arts 

26.4 

24.4 

24.5 

%  Math 

18.8 

14.7 

18.4 

%  Social  Studies 

6.2 

8.2 

5.7 

%  Other  Academic 

7.0 

8.6 

6.2 

• 

%  Process/Structure 

14.1 

16.1 

13.7 

%  Non-Academic 

5.7 

9.3 

6.7 

4 

%  Reading 

32.7 

17.1 

17.8 

%  Language  Arts 

19.6 

20.1 

33.0 

%  Math 

17.1 

13.0 

17.8 

%  Social  studies 

8.0 

10.0 

7.4 

%  Other  Academic 

9.5 

12.3 

6.6 

%  Process/Structure 

2.4 

14.3 

12.2 

%  Non-Academic 

10.7 

13.1 

5.4 
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Table  47  (continued) 


XBBamXasiOfi 

Early- 

late- 

Grade 

Content  Area 

Strategy 

Exit 

Exit 

5 

%  Reading 

* 

* 

17.0 

%  language  Arte 

* 

* 

22.0 

%  Math 

* 

* 

20.2 

%  Social  studies 

* 

* 

10.4 

%  Other  Academic 

* 

* 

10.2 

%  Prooeae/Structura 

* 

* 

18.6 

%  NcnrAcadamic 

* 

* 

1.5 

6 

%  Reading 

* 

* 

14.4 

* 

* 

21.8 

%  Math 

* 

* 

16.9 

%  Social  Studiee 

* 

* 

6.7 

%  Other  Acadanic 

* 

* 

12.6 

%  Froceee/Structure 

* 

* 

21.4 

%  Non-Academic 

* 

* 

6.2 

There  are  minor  grade  level  dif  f erencee  within  the  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  There  is  more  substantial  grade 
level  variation  within  the  late-exit  program.  While  the  increase  is 
somewhat  uneven,  proportionately  more  student  engagement  obeervations 
were  conducted  during  reading  and  less  during  language  arts  among 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  classrooms  as  grade  level  increases. 
Also  increasing  unevenly,  more  student  task  engagement  observations 
were  collected  during  process/structure  as  grade  level  increases  in  the 
late-exit  program.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  across  grades 
in  the  proportion  of  observations  collected  during  language  arts, 
reading,  and  non-academic  classes  in  the  late-exit  program. 

Minor  program  differences  by  grade  level  are  limited  to  those  in 
kindergarten.  More  student  task  engagement  observations  were  collected 
during  language  arts  and  fewer  during  reading  in  kindergarten  early- 
exit  classrooms  (43.4%  and  4.9%,  respectively)  than  in  knersion 
strategy  (27.2%  and  11.3%,  respectively)  and  late-exit  (21.9%  and 
16.0%,  respectively)  classrooms.   Moreover,  approximately  twice  as  many 
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task  engagement  cfcservatians  were  collected  in  other  academic  areas 
from  late-exit  kindergarten  classrooms  (16.6%)  than  in  either  immersion 
strategy  (8.1%)  or  early-exit  (9.0%)  classrooms. 

Overall,  student  task  engagement  data  vera  collected  across 
comparable  activities  by  program  and  grade. 

nran  omr  oral  languaqft  m  ymy  frr  nranss  and  gaflj? 

Yes.  Oral  language  use  is  defined  aa  tha  oral  language  used  among 
students  within  a  group  whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  present.  That  is, 
at  the  moment  of  observation,  the  oral  language(s)  used  by  any  and  all 
students  in  a  given  group  is  coded.  Oral  language  use  varies  by 
program  and  grade  consistent  with  the  immersion  strategy,  early-exit 
and  late-exit  program  models. 

Student  groups  in  imnarsion  strategy  classrooms  use  more  English 
(56.9%  to  79.2%)  than  those  in  early-exit  (36.7%  to  53.0%)  or  late-exit 
(10.2%  to  46.0%)  program  classrooms  (see  Table  48) .  In  contrast,  late- 
exit  student  groups  use  Spanish  more  often  (65.1%  to  9.6%)  than  either 
early-exit  (18.5%  to  0.8%)  or  immersion  strategy  classrooms  (3.0%  to 
0.8%) .  The  proportions  in  which  English  and  Spanish  are  used  in  tha 
two  bilingual  programs  are  very  different  from  each  other.  Whereas 
early-exit  student  groups  use  English  about  one-third  and  Spanish  less 
than  twenty  percent  of  tha  time  in  kindergarten,  the  use  of  English 
slowly  increases  as  grade  level  increases.  Spanish  use  slowly  de- 
creases, and  all  but  disappears  in  grade  four  (0.8%).  In  contrast, 
late-exit  kindergarten  students  use  English  ten  percent  and  Spanish 
two-thirds  of  the  time.  English  use  increases  slowly  in  late-  axit 
classrooms,  so  that  it  is  not  until  grades  three  and  four  where  English 
is  used  about  one-third  of  the  time  (32.6%  and  39.3%,  respectively). 
Late-exit  student  groups  use  English  about  half  of  the  time  (46.0%)  by 
grade  six.  This  level  of  English  use  still  does  not  equal  the  highest 
level  of  recorded  use  in  either  immersion  strategy  (79.2%)  or  early- 
exit  (53.0%)  fourth  grade  classrooms. 
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Table  48 

Mean  Proportion  of  Oral  language  Use, 
by  Program  and  Grade 
(Classroom  Engaged  Anartmin  Tine  Measure) 


language 

Emersion 
Strategy 

Early- 
Exit 

late- 
Exit 

K 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

65.3 
3.0 
9.6 

22.1 

36.7 
16.7 
12.2 
34.5 

10.2 
65.1 
13.6 
11.2 

1 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

57.8 
0.8 
7.8 

33.6 

38.4 
18.5 
10.9 
32.2 

25.1 
44.5 
8.7 
21.7 

2 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

56.9 
1.1 
6.5 

35.6 

42.9 
12.4 
11.4 
33.4 

16.2 
44.9 
13.5 
25.4 

3 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

56.9 
1.3 
5.7 

36.1 

48.4 
9.5 
10.9 
31.3 

32.6 
30.0 
14.3 
23.1 

4 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

79.2 
0.9 
4.4 

15.6 

53.0 
0.8 
9.3 

36.9 

39.3 
28.0 
9.5 
23.2 

5 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

39.5 
21.3 
14.1 
25.1 

6 

%  English 
%  Spanish 
%  Both 

%  No  Oral  language 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

46.0 
9.6 
16.2 
28.2 

The  most  striking  proportion  in  Table  48  is  the  amount  of  "no  oral 
language"  in  eacli  program  by  grade  (11.2%  to  36.9%).  "No  oral  lan- 
guage"  is  coded  whenever  students  are  silently  working  on  their 
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assigned  tasks.  This  variable  is  an  indirect  measure  of  the  oppor- 
tunity students  have  to  produce  or  receive  oral  language,  i.e.,  an 
indirect  measure  of  oral  language  iiput  and  output.  Roughly  one-third 
of  the  time  in  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  classrooms,  students 
are  in  groups  where  there  is  no  oral  language,  in  contrast,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  time  do  students  in  late-exit  classrooms  find 
themselves  in  groups  where  there  is  no  oral  language.  These  findings 
suggest  limited  oral  language  development  opportunities  for  students  in 
each  of  the  three  programs,  especially  for  those  in  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  classrooms. 

In  sum,  while  the  use  of  English  and  Spanish  varies  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  instructional  model  of  each  study  program,  overall, 
students  are  provided  with  little  opportunity  to  produce  language. 

Conclusion 

o  Are  sfrrtprrt-s  engaged  in  t-h^r-  aariflpej  tflfffrf7  Yes.  Consistently 
across  programs  and  grades,  students  exhibit  a  high  level  of  task 
engagement  (>  86.5%) . 

o  Do  student  grouping  patterns  vary  bv  program  and  grade?  Somewhat. 
Consistently  across  programs  and  grades,  students  tend  to  be 
clustered  into  large  groups  (nff  ettri^ff/gmTT)  However,  as 
their  second  choice  in  grouping  students,  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  teachers  use  snail-size  groups  (2-5  students) ,  whereas 
late-exit  teachers  use  medium-size  groups  (6-10  students) . 

°  Do  classroom  group  activities  vary  by  program  and  grade?  No. 
Overall,  across  programs  and  grades,  all  students  tend  to  be 
engaged  primarily  in  discussion  and  seatwork  activities.  In  each 
program,  approximately  half  of  the  activities  provided  to  students 
represent  passive  language  learning  activities. 
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o  Ts  the  distribution  of  ftrrar»»re*  r*-»™*tiana  across  content 
ajSM  thft  gajB  fry  prjggraa  and  grade?  Yes.  While  minor  program 
differences  are  noted  in  kindergarten,  overall  task  engagement 
observations  are  available  from  the  same  distribution  of  content 
areas  with  the  largest  proportion  of  observations  conducted  during 
the  content  area  of  language  arts. 

o      PPffiff  ml  larcw*»  v«rv  bv  program  and  grade?    Yes.  The 

observed  use  of  English  and  Spanish  varies  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  instructional  model  of  each  program.  Student  groups  in 
ismersion  strategy  classrooms  use  more  English  than  those  in 
early-exit  classrooms,  who,  in  turn,  use  more  English  than  student 
groups  in  late-exit  classrooms.  In  contrast,  late-exit  student 
groups  were  observed  to  use  more  Spanish  than  their  early-exit  and 
ismersion  strategy  counterparts. 

In  sum,  students  across  programs  and  grades  exhibit  high  levels  of 
task  engagement.  Teachers  in  all  three  programs  tend  to  group  their 
students  into  large  groups.  Students  in  each  program  model  use  English 
and  Spanish  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  of  their  respective 
instructional  model.  Task  engagement  observations  were  conducted 
across  a  oceparable  range  of  activities  and  content  areas  for  each 
instructional  program.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  opportunities 
to  produce  language  in  most  content  areas  are  restricted,  largely  a 
result  of  passive  classroom  instructional  activities. 
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^rt^r/affipsrecm  Characteristics 


Data  which  described  the  characteristics  of  each  study  classroom, 
school  and/or  district  were  collected  by  Aguirre  Internaticfal/SRA 
Technologies  staff.  COassrocm  data  ware  collected  annually.  School 
and  district  information  were  collected  during  the  first  year  of  the 
study,  and  ware  updated  as  necessary.  This  information  allowed  for  the 
following  questions  to  be  answered. 

and  canoc^tSi?^*711^1*  L,cLj*:i£Jt  w"v'"MWTr         liaauWt  to  tfaes 

Five  hundred  fifty-seven  program  classroom  teachers  are  in  the 
study,  166  in  the  immersion  strategy  program,  198  in  the  early-exit 
program,  and  193  in  the  late-exit  program.  In  each  year  of  the  study 
(see  Tables  49  to  52) ,  as  well  as  overall  (see  Table  53) ,  more  early- 
exit  and  late-exit  classrooms  are  involved  in  the  study  than  immersion 
strategy  classrooms.  As  a  result,  data  collected  at  the  classroom 
level  by  program  must  be  weighted  for  program  comparisons  to  be  mads. 
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Table  49 


Number  of  Program  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade 

Year  X:  1984-85 


icn  Early-Exit  lafifcficLfc 


Grade 

N 

Weiefrted 

N 

Weighted 
N 

N 

Weighted 
N 

K 

16 

17.3 

26 

22.6 

15 

13.7 

1 

16 

18.3 

17 

12.3 

0 

0.0 

2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

21 

19.1 

4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0.0 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0.0 

Total 

32 

35.6 

43 

35.0 

36 

32.8 

Table  50 

Number  of  Program  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade 
 Year  2:  1985-86  

Immersion         Early-Pxit  late-Exit  


Grade 

N 

Weighted 
N 

N 

Weighted 
N 

N 

Weighted 
N 

K 

13 

14.7 

12 

14.5 

7 

8.1 

1 

25 

27.4 

27 

26.5 

24 

21.6 

2 

11 

12.9 

17 

12.3 

0 

0.0 

3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7 

8.1 

4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

18 

15.9 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0.0 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0.0 

Total 

49 

55.0 

56 

53.3 

56 

53.8 
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Table  51 

Number  of  Program  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grat  j 

Year  3:  1986-67 


Enrlv-Rxit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

II 

Weighted 
II 

ii 

Weighted 
ii 

n 

M 
11 

Weighted 

n 

K 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

17 

19.0 

15 

18.2 

9 

10.5 

2 

20 

22.3 

24 

23.4 

19 

17.3 

3 

7 

8.3 

14 

10.5 

0 

0.0 

4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7 

8.1 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

17 

15.8 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0.0 

Total 

44 

49.6 

53 

52.0 

52 

51.7 

Table  52 

Number  of  Program  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade 
  Year  4:  1987-88 


M 

 Earlv-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

N 

Weighted 
N 

N 

Weighted 
N 

N 

Weighted 
N 

K 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

19 

21.2 

13 

15.7 

8 

9.3 

3 

17 

18.8 

21 

20.9 

19 

16.7 

4 

5 

5.3 

12 

8.7 

0 

0.0 

5 

* 

* 

* 

7 

8.1 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 

13.2 

Total 

41 

45.4 

46 

45.3 

49 

47.3 
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Table  53 

Number  of  Program  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Study  Year 

^rjpjEHP 

TUmffrffim  Early-Exit  late-Exit 


Weighted 

Weighted 

Weighted 

Year 

N 

N 

N 

N 

M 

N 

1984-85 

32 

35.6 

43 

35.0 

36 

32.8 

1985-86 

49 

55.0 

56 

53.3 

56 

53.8 

1986-87 

44 

49.6 

53 

52.0 

52 

51.7 

1987-88 

41 

45.4 

46 

45.3 

49 

47.3 

Total 

166 

185.7 

198 

185.6 

193 

185.6 

Collapsed  across  years,  the  average  number  of  students  per 
classroom  across  grades  is  comparable  among  the  imaarsion  strategy  (X  - 
23.1  to  X  «  25.8),  early-exit  (X  -  22.6  to  X  -  26.4),  and  late-exit  (X 
*  21.8  to  X  -  27.1)  programs  (see  Table  54).  Across  programs,  the 
largest  study  classroom  has  38  students,  while  the  smallest  only  has  8 
students.  The  average  number  of  target  students  per  study  classroom  is 
also  comparable  across  programs:  imnersion  strategy  (X  •  3.4  to  X  > 
16.0) ,  early-exit  (X  ■  6.6  to  X  -  17.0) ,  and  late-exit  (X  -  5.1  to  X  - 
18.2)  (see  Table  55).  Overall,  the  classroom  with  the  largest  number 
of  target  students  has  31,  while  the  classroom  with  the  smallest  number 
of  target  students  only  has  1.  Understandably,  as  a  result  of  attri- 
tion, the  number  of  target  students  per  classroom  decreases  as  grade 
level  increases. 

Classroom  composition  as  defined  by  proportion  of  LEP,  FEP,  and  EO 
students  varies  by  grade  level  within  program,  as  well  as  between 
programs  (see  Table  56).  Across  grades,  while  the  proportion  of  I£P 
students  in  immersion  strategy  classrooms  remains  at  approximately 
three-fourths  from  kindergarten  through  third  grade  (73.2%  to  80.9%), 
it  drops  to  less  than  two-thirds  in  grade  four  (60.9%) .  The  proportion 
of  EO  students  ranges  from  12.4%  to  19.6%  across  grades.  The  pro- 
portion of  FEP  students  increases,  although  somewhat  unevenly,  from 
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5.8%  in  kindergarten  to  24.1%  in  grade  four.  Within  the  early-exit 
program,  there  is  a  steady  and  consistent  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
LEP  students  (76.8%  to  50.5%)  and  an  increase  in  FEP  students  (7.4%  to 
36.1%)  as  grade  level  increases,  similar  to  the  immersion  strategy 
program!  the  proportion  of  BO  students  ranges  from  11.2%  to  15.8%.  In 
the  late-jodt  program,  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
LEP  students  (77.8%  to  28.1%)  and  increase  in  FTP  students  (9.8%  to 
54.7%)  as  grade  level  increases,  with  the  exception  of  grade  two. 
Across  grade  levels,  late-exit  classrooms  consistently  have  pro- 
portionately fewer  BO  students  than  classrooms  in  the  other  programs. 
All  things  being  equal,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  FEP  students 
and  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  IEP  students  indirectly  suggests  some 
success  among  inmersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  programs  in 
assisting  students  to  acquire  English  skills  sufficient  to  warrant  them 
being  reclassified  by  language  proficiency.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
availability  of  native  English  speakers  can  enhance  the  acquisition  of 
English  by  second  language  learners  (assuming  frequent  and  meaningful 
interactions  between  LEP  and  BO  students) . 
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Table  54 

Mean,  Minimum,  and  Maximum  Class  Sizes,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Immersion 

Tflte-Exit 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Min.  Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

K 

25.6 

14 

32 

26.4 

17 

34 

27.1 

20 

33 

1 

23.1 

10 

31 

24.0 

12 

32 

21.8 

8 

33 

2 

23.8 

10 

38 

23.3 

10 

33 

22.3 

14 

30 

3 

25.3 

11 

34 

23.9 

8 

35 

23.6 

11 

33 

4 

25.8 

18 

29 

22.6 

9 

31 

24.6 

15 

33 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

22.6 

9 

33 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

25.3 

15 

35 

Weighted  number  of  responses 
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186 
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Table  55 


Mean,  Minimum*-,  and  Maximim  Number  of  Target  Students 
per  Program  Classroom,  by  Program  and  Grade 


LLSD    Early-Exit 


Grade 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Max. 

K 

16.0 

5 

27 

17.0 

5 

25 

18.2 

4 

31 

1 

11.4 

2 

23 

11.7 

2 

21 

9.8 

0 

21 

2 

8.4 

1 

20 

7.5 

1 

18 

8.8 

3 

17 

3 

8.6 

1 

20 

6.6 

1 

17 

9.0 

2 

20 

4 

8.7 

1 

11 

6.6 

1 

16 

8.8 

2 

17 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

6.3 

0 

15 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

5.1 

1 

11 

Weighted  Number 

of  Responses  186  186  186 

+  Classrooms  with  zero  target  students  are  program  classrooms  where 
classroom  level  data  were  collected;  however,  all  target  students 
were  transferred  to  other  classrooms. 
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Table  56 


Mean  Percentage  of  IEP,  FEP,  and  BO  Students, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


TTflHRTSlOn 

Earlv— Ebcit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

% 
% 

% 

K 

IEP 

74.6 

76.8 

77.8 

FEP 

5.8 

7.4 

9.8 

ED 

19 .6 

15.8 

12.  J 

1 

IEP 

80.9 

75.7 

70.8 

FEP 

o.7 

10.3 

19.7 

ry\ 
UJ 

12.4 

14.0 

2 

IEP 

73.2 

72.6 

79.1 

FEP 

14.2 

15.1 

1J.2 

tu 

12.5 

12.4 

7.7 

3 

LEP 

74.2 

66.9 

64.4 

FEP 

1Z.U 

21.9 

JSJU 

1J  .  O 

11.2 

4 

LEP 

60.9 

50.5 

52.4 

FEP 

24.1 

36.1 

40.8 

BO 

15.1 

13.4 

6.8 

5 

LEP 

* 

* 

46.5 

FEP 

* 

47.3 

BO 

* 

* 

6.2 

6 

IEP 

* 

* 

26.1 

FEP 

54.7 

BO 

* 

17.3 

Weighted  Number  of  responses     172  184  186 


Hrw       tarter  oral  language  prof iciencv  assessed? 

Teacher  oral  language  proficiency  war,  assessed  tc  «stablijsh  a 
rating  of  primary  teacher  language  skill  for  each  target,  child  in  e-nch 
program  year.  English  and  Spanish  oral  language*  abilities  vsre 
evaluated  in  spring,  1986,  for  teachers  participati-ig  in  the  study  in 
1984-85  and/or  1985-36.  Teachers  participating  in  the  study  in  1986-87 
were  evaluated  in  fall  or  spring,  1986-87,  and  teachers  participating 
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in  the  study  in  1987-88  were  evaluated  in  fall  or  spring,  1987-88.  A 
detailed  report  of  the  teacher  oral  language  assessment  is  available 
(Crespo,  1986). 

Oral  interview  testing  procedures  developed  by  the  Defense 
Language  Institute/language  School  (DLI/LS;  December,  1982)  were 
adapted  for  this  study  in  order  to  assess  English  and  Spanish  language 
skills. 

The  DLI/LS  assessment  procedure  is  based  on  an  in-person  interview 
that  assesses  a  person's  language  speaking  ability  when  talking  to  a 
trained  tester  for  a  period  of  10  to  40  minutes.  The  interviews  are 
audiotaped  and  the  tapes  are  retained  for  later  review  by  a  second 
rater.  The  resulting  speech  sample  is  rated  on  a  12 -point  scale 
ranging  from  0  (for  no  practical  ability  to  function  in  the  target 
language)  to  5  (for  ability  equivalent  to  that  of  an  educated  native 
speaker/  .  Midpoints  are  assigned  for  ability  which  substantially 
surpasses  the  requirements  for  a  given  level  but  fails  to  sustain 
performance  at  the  next  higher  level.  The  DLI/LS  procedure  measures 
general  era:.,  language  abilities  including  diagnostic  factors  such  as 
pronunciation,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  oral  interaction. 

Definitions  of  Language  Proficiency  Levels.  The  criterion 
language  skills  required  for  ratings  at  each  language  level  are  defined 
in  Table  57.   The  same  criteria  are  applied  to  English  and  Spanish. 
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Table  57 

Definitions  of  Language  Proficiency  Levels 


NO  RBOFICXENCY: 

Level  0  Unable  to  function  in  the  spoken  language.  Oral  production 
is  limited  to  occasional  isolated  words.  Essentially  no 
camunicative  ability. 

ELEMENTARY  PROFICIENCY: 

Level  1  Able  to  satisfy  routine  travel  neeCs  and  minimum  courtesy 
raguirjanBDfiS*  Can  ask  and  answer  questions  on  very  familiar 
topics;  within  the  scope  of  very  limited  language  experience 
can  understand  simple  questions  and  statements,,  allowing  for 
slowed  speech,  repetition  or  paraphrase;  speaking  vocabulary 
inadequate  to  express  anything  but  the  most  elementary  needs; 
errors  in  pronunciation  and  grammar  are  frequent,  but  can  be 
understood  by  Native  speaker  (NS)  used  to  dealing  with 
foreigners  attempting  to  speak  the  language;  while  topics 
which  are  "very  familiar*1  and  elementary  needs  vary  con- 
siderably from  individual  to  individual,  any  person  at  Level 
1  should  be  able  to  order  a  simple  meal,  ask  for  shelter  or 
lodging,  ask  and  give  simple  direction,  make  purchases  and 
tell  time. 

LIMITED  WCHKDJG  PROFICIENCY: 

Level  2  Able  to  satisfy  routine  social  demands  and,  limited.  wifK 
XSSBiiXSBSS&S*  Can  handle  with  confidence  but  not  with 
facility  most  social  situations  including  introductions  and 
casual  conversations  about  current  events,  as  well  as  work, 
family  and  autobiographical  information;  can  handle  limited 
work  requirements,  needing  help  in  handling  any  complications 
or  difficulties;  can  get  the  essence  of  most  conversations  on 
non-technical  subjects  (i.e. ,  topics  which  require  no 
specialized  knowledge)  and  has  a  speaking  vocabulary  suffi- 
cient to  respond  simply  with  some  circumlocutions;  accent, 
though  often  quite  faulty,  is  intelligible;  can  usually 
handle  elementary  constructions  quite  accurately  but  does  not 
have  thorough  or  confident  control  of  the  grammar. 
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Table  57  (continued) 


PROFESSIONAL  WORKING  PROFICIENCY: 

Level  3  Able  to  speak  the  language  with  sufficient  structural 
*on  TTTiry  nnr)  vocabulary  to  participate  effectively  in  most 
formal  and  information  conversations  on  nracti~1 ,  gQcjaJ  and 
professional  topics,  can  discuss  particular  interests  and 
special  fields  of  competence  with  reasonable  ease;  comprehen- 
sion  is  quite  complete  for  a  normal  rate  of  speech;  vocabu- 
lary is  broad  enough  that  he  rarely  has  to  grope  for  a  word; 
accent  nay  be  obviously  foreign;  control  of  grammar  good; 
errors  virtually  never  interfere  with  understanding  ard 
rarely  disturb  the  MS. 

FULL  PROFESSIONAL  PROFICIENCY: 

Level  4  Able  to  use  the  language  fluently  and  accurately  on  all 
levels  normally  pertinent  to  omfWinr^i  n~yfr  can 
understand  and  participate  in  any  conversation  within  the 
range  of  own  personal  and  professional  experience  with  a  high 
degree  of  fluency  and  precisian  of  vocabulary?  would  rarely 
be  i:aken  for  a  NS,  but  can  respond  appropriately  even  in 
unfamiliar  situations;  errors  of  pronunciation  and 
quit*  rare;  can  handle  informal  interpreting  from  and  into 
the  language. 

NATIVE  OR  BILINGUAL  PROFICIENCY: 

Level  5  Speaking  proficiency  equivalent  to  that  of  an  educated  native 
greater  (EMS).  Has  complete  fluency  in  the  language  such 
that  speech  on  all  levels  is  fully  accepted  Jay  ENS  in  all  of 
its  features,   including  breadth  of  vocabulary  and  idiom, 

 colloquialisms  and  pertinent  cultural  references. 


The  organizing  criterion  is  that  of  the  educated  native  speaker 
(ENS) .  Testers  compare  speech  productions  to  what  an  ENS  would  say  in 
the  same  circumstance.  A  range  of  styles  may  be  tested  from  common, 
every  day  speech  to  technical  language,  thus  assessing  the  inter- 
viewee's ability  to  tailor  language  to  particular  audiences.  Testers 
also  look  for  evidence  of  linguistic  mixtures  in  which  the  speaker 
incorporates  words  or  phrases  into  his  or  her  speech  from  two  or  more 
dialects  or  languages.  Unless  specifically  requested,  dialects  are  not 
tested.  The  focus  is  on  standard  languages  which  are  not  defined 
narrowly  (e.g.,  Castillian  Spanish),  but  admit  regional  variants  of  the 
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eriirafpri  standard.  Thus,  the  standard  educated  Spanish  spoken  in 
Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  etc. ,  is  acceptable. 


Rating  Frqrffftirftff  Raters  compare  the  teacher's  speech  sample  to 
the  level  definitions  described  above  and  assign  a  global  or  overall 
score  of  the  level  at  which  the  interviewee  demonstrates  mastery.  In 
assigning  a  global  score,  raters  consider  the  teacher's  speaking  and 
understanding  ability  to  function  in  the  target  language  (TL) .  More 
specifically,  a  person's  linguistic  behaviors  are  viewed  from  three 
different  vantage  points:  (1)  the  functions  the  speaking  behaviors 
represent;  (2)  the  context  in  which  they  occur,  including  the  content 
subsequently  expressed;  and  (3)  the  accuracy  with  which  these  functions 
are  accomplished.  The  three  skill  areas  are  considered  by  the  rater 
twice:  first,  when  eliciting  the  speech  sample;  and  second,  when 
rating  what  the  sppflkpr  has  successfully  accomplished.  Table  58 
illustrates  the  interrelationship  of  these  three  skills  by  oral 
proficiency  level. 


Table  58 

Trisection  of  Oral  Proficiency  Levels 


Oral 
Proficiency 

Level  Function 

Context* 

Accuracy 

(Tasks  accomplished, 
attitudes  expressed, 
tone  conveyed) 

(Topics,  subjects 
areas,  activities 
and  jobs  addressed) 

(Acceptability, 
quality,  and 
accuracy  of  mes- 
sage conveyed) 

5       Functions  in  a 
manner  that  is 
equivalent  to  that 
of  an  (ENS)  .** 

All  subjects. 

Performance  equiv- 
alent to  an  EMS. 
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Table  58  (continued) 


Able  to  tailor  lan- 
guage to  fit  audi- 
ence, counsel,  per- 
suade, negotiate, 
represent  a  point 
of  view,  and  inter- 
pret informally  for 
dignitaries.  


Ml  topics  normally 
pertinent  to  pro- 
fessional needs. 


Nearly  equivalent 
to  an  EMS.  Speech 
is  extensive, 
precise,  appropri- 
ate to  every  occa- 
sion with  only 
occasional  errors. 


can  converse  in 
formal  and  informal 
situations,  resolve 
problem  situations, 
deal  with  unfamiliar 
topics,  provide  ex- 
planations, describe 
in  detail,  offer 
supported  opinions 
and  hypothesize. 


Practical,  social, 
professional  and 
abstract  topics, 
particular  inter- 
ests, and  special 
fields  of  compe- 
tence. 


Errors  virtually 
never  interfere 
with  understanding 
and  rarely  disturb 
the  NS.***  Only 
sporadic  errors  in 
basic  structures. 


Able  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  casual 
conversations,  can 
express  facts,  give 
instructions,  de- 
scribe, report  on, 
and  provide  narra- 
tion about  current, 
past,  and  future 
activities. 


Concrete  topics 
such  as  own  back- 
ground, family, 
interests,  work, 
travel  and  current 
events. 


Understandable  to 
an  NS  net  used  to 
dealing  with  for- 
eigners; sometimes 
miscommunicates . 


1  Can  create  with  the    Everyday  survival      Intelligible  to  an 

language:  ask  and  topics  and  courtesy  NS  used  to  dealing 
answer  questions,        requirements.  with  foreigners, 

participate  in 
short  conversations. 


0       No  functional  None.  Unintelligible. 

ability. 


*  May  be  job  specific 
**  ENS  =  Educated  Native  Speaker 
***  NS  *  Native  Speaker 
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Hew  were  teacher  oral  language  proficiency  interfi^*"*  *ralr**p 


Interviewers  were  trained  during  a  five-day  workshop.  Training 
followed  procedures  outlined  in  an  adapted  version  of  the  DLE/IS  manual 
(Crespo,  1986).  These  procedures  were  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
demonstration  anchor  tapes.  Trainees  conducted  two  practice  interviews 
during  the  workshop.  All  interviewers  attained  adequate  reliability  (r 
>  .85)  prior  to  completion  of  the  training  workshop;  all  ratings  were 
within  one-half  point  of  the  standard. 

Are  teachers  ocBPerable  between  tflmt<n»  with  reject  to  oral  language 
proficiency? 

While  the  language  proficiencies  of  classroom  teachers  in  English 
by  grade  and  program  are  roughly  comparable,  there  are  noteworthy 
differences  in  Spanish  language  proficiency  between  teachers  in  the 
umnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  and  teachers  in  the  late- 
exit  program  (see  Table  59) .  At  each  grade  by  program,  teachers  have 
the  oral  English  language  skills  to  teach  effectively  in  English. 
Using  the  operational  definitions  of  the  twelve-point  scale,  it  was 
posited  that  a  minimum  of  3.5  would  be  needed  to  allow  a  teacher  to 
manipulate  the  language  with  sufficient  facility  to  teach  effectively. 
Mean  ratings  of  English  oral  language  proficiency  of  teachers  across 
programs  are  above  this  minimum.  However,  on  the  average,  the  oral 
Spanish  language  proficiency  of  immersion  strategy  (1.3  to  2.8)  and 
early-exit  (2.2  to  3.2)  teachers  appears  to  be  limited  to  engaging  in 
basic  social  interaction  (i.e.,  social  chit-chat),  and  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  effective  instruction  in  Spanish.  While  the  Spanish  oral 
production  skills  may  be  too  low  for  effective  teaching  by  immersion 
strategy  teachers,  they  might  be  sufficient  to  allow  teachers  to  have 
the  minimal  receptive  skills  needed  to  understand  'what  their  students 
are  saying  when  using  Spanish.  In  contrast,  the  exceptionally  low  oral 
Spanish  language  skills  among  early-exit  teachers  raises  serious 
concerns  about  their  ability  to  teach  effectively  in  Spanish  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  Spanish  instruction  within  the  early-exit 
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program.  In  contrast,  late-exit  teachers,  en  the  average,  have  oral 
Spanish  language  skills  sufficient  to  teach  effectively  in  Spanish  (3.9 
to  4.6). 

Teacher  Characteristics 

Of  the  557  teachers  participating  in  the  study,  questionnaires  are 
available  for  543  of  them  (se?  Table  60).  These  data  represent  a 
return  rate  of  97.5%.  Data  collected  include  teachers'  personal 
characteristics,  qualifications,  teaching  assignments,  teaching 
practices,  instructional  philosophies,  and  their  perceptions  of  their 
programs.    These  topics  are  discussed  below. 
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Table  59 


Mean  Ratings  of  Teachers'  English  and  Spanish  Proficiency*, 


by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Imoersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

K 

English 
Spanish 

4.8 

2.3 

4.8 

2.9 

A  *% 

4.3 
4.0 

1 

Engiisn 
Spanish 

A  *T 

4.7 
2.8 

4.8 
3.2 

A  A 

4.4 
4.3 

2 

T*Sri_rrl  4  mW 

Encfiisn 
Spanish 

4.6 
2.8 

A  £ 

4.6 
2.6 

3.7 
4.6 

*f 

Spanish 

2.2 

A  A 

2.7 

A  1 

3.9 

4 

English 
Spanish 

4.5 
1.3 

4.9 
2.2 

4.4 
4.2 

5 

English 
Spanish 

* 
* 

* 

4.2 
4.2 

6 

English 
Spanish 

* 
* 

* 
* 

4.5 
4.2 

Weighted  number  of  responses  171  172  163 


+  Teacher  speech  sanples  were  rated  on  a  12 -point  scale  ranging  from 
0  (for  no  practical  ability  to  function  in  the  taught  language)  to 
5  (for  ability  equivalent  to  that  of  an  educated  native  speaker) . 
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Table  60 

Number  of  Study  Teachers  Octrpletijng  Teacher  Interview,  by  Program  ard  Grade 


Grade 

N 

Inmersion 
weignTjea 
N 

N 

Earlv-Exit 

til**.  <1  mil  i  _3 

weighted 
N 

N 

Late-Exit 
Weighted 
N 

K 

29 

31.7 

36 

34.6 

21 

21.0 

1 

58 

65.0 

58 

55.5 

30 

29.6 

2 

48 

54.6 

54 

51.2 

27 

27.1 

3 

22 

24.6 

35 

31.1 

45 

42.2 

4 

5 

5.2 

12 

8.5 

25 

24.5 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

23 

23.2 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 

13.2 

162       181  195         181  186  181 
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language  »Hin+»-ig«.  ed)*"**^™*  and  experience? 


Demographics.  Teachers  in  the  late-exit  program  are  more  likely 
to  identify  themselves  as  from  an  ethnic  background  similar  to  that  of 
their  students  than  teachers  in  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
programs  (see  Table  61).  As  one  might  have  predicted  from  observed 
teacher  oral  language  proficiency  in  Spanish,  consistently  more 
teachers  in  the  late-exit  program  are  Hispanic  or  Spanish  (56.3%  to 
93.0%),  as  compared  to  teachers  in  either  immersion  strategy  (18.1%  to 
67.5%)  or  early-exit  (42.0%  to  64.8%)  programs.  Conversely,  more 
teachers  in  the  immersion  strategy  (24.8%  to  81.9%)  and  early-exit 
(34.5%  to  58.0%)  programs  are  white  not  of  Hispanic  origin,  as  compared 
to  teachers  in  the  late-exit  program  (2.8%  to  25.4%) . 

Education  and  credentials.  Late-exit  teachers  are  better  educated 
and  have  more  specialized  training  to  work  with  language  minority 
children  than  teachers  in  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  programs. 
Across  grades,  proportionately  more  teachers  in  the  late-exit  program 
(51.5%  to  89.2%)  have  completed  graduate  education  programs  (i.e., 
master's  degree  or  higher)  than  in  either  the  immersion  strategy  (28.5% 
to  47.3%)  or  early-exit  (13.2%  to  42.3%)  programs  (see  Table  62). 
While  slightly  more  second  and  third  grade  immersion  strategy  teachers 
have  a  master's  degree  or  doctorate  as  compared  to  their  early-exit 
counterparts,  overall,  the  educational  level  of  teachers  in  these  two 
programs  is  somewhat  comparable.  Similarly,  across  grade  levels 
through  grade  four,  late-exit  teachers  are  more  likely  to  have  special- 
ized training  to  work  with  language  minority  children,  i.e.,  bilingual 
teaching  (78.9%  to  97.0%)  and/or  ESL  (15.4%  to  53.8%)  credential,  as 
coBppared  to  either  immersion  strategy  (18.1%  to  68.3%,  and  14.8%  to 
41.6%,  respectively)  or  early-exit  teachers  (19.8%  to  82.5%,  and  20.6% 
to  41.9%,  respectively)  (see  Table  63).  There  is  a  general  trend  in 
both  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  for  proportionately 
fewer  teachers  to  have  specialized  training  as  grade  level  increases. 
That  is,  the  number  of  teachers  having  specialized  training  in  both  of 
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these  programs  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  grades.  At  one 
level  this  distribution  of  teachers  makes  some  sense  given  the  limited 
number  of  such  specially  trained  teachers.  However,  it  does  raise  the 
question  of  the  ability  of  these  programs  to  maintain  continuity  of 
program  quality  as  grade  level  increases  for  ongoing  language  minority 
students,  and  also  for  the  ability  of  these  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  new  students  entering  their  programs  in  the  upper  grades. 

lhe  shortage  of  specially  certificated  teachers  in  the  fourth 
grade  becomes  apparent  in  the  reporting  of  special  coursework  or  in- 
service  training  on  methods  for  addressing  the  needs  of  language 
minority  children  (see  Table  64) .  Roughly  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
teachers  report  having  received  special  training  in  ESL,  second 
language  acquisition,  first  language  development,  nulti-cultural 
education,  bilingual  education,  and/or  language  assessment.  Once 
again,  the  proportion  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers 
having  such  training  drops  at  grade  four.  In  contrast,  late-exit 
fourth  grade  teachers  report  relatively  high  proportions  of  such 
training,  as  well  as  teachers  in  grades  five  and  six. 

In  sum,  late-exit  teachers  consistently  report  having  more 
education,  special  credentials,  and  more  specialized  coursework  than 
either  imnersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers. 

Experience.  While  teachers,  across  grades  within  and  across 
programs,  have  a  good  deal  of  general  teaching  experience  (X  *  7.0  to 
15.2  years) ,  there  are  noticeable  program  and  grade  level  differences 
in  the  amount  of  bilingual  teaching  experience  (see  Table  65) .  late- 
exit  teachers  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade  have  more  bilingual 
teaching  experience  (X  -  7.2  to  8.2  years)  than  either  their  imnersion 
strategy  (X  ■  5.0  to  6.4  years)  or  early-exit  (X  =  6.3  to  6.7  years) 
counterparts.  However,  third  and  fourth  grade  imnersion  strategy 
teachers  have  more  bilingual  teaching  experience  (X  *  6.8  and  6.4 
years,  respectively)  than  either  late-exit  (X  =  6.6  and  5.9  years, 
respectively)   or  early-exit   (X  -  5.1  and  3.3  years,  respectively) 
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teachers.  In  grades  five  and  six,  late-exit  teachers  reverse  the  trend 
in  the  amount  of  bilingual  teaching  experience  noted  in  late-exit 
grades  three  and  four  by  reporting  eight  or  more  years  of  such  teaching 
experience. 
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Table  61 


Ethnic  Backgraund  of  Teachers, 

by  Prograr.  art  Grade 

Imnersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Ethnic  Group 

% 

% 

% 

K 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Filipino 

0.0 

3.5 

ft  ft 

0.0 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

44.3 

48.5 

89.1 

Black  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Orirjin 

55.7 

48.0 

8.0 

1 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Filipino 

2.2 

1.1 

0.0 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

67.5 

52. 0 

93.0 

Black  not  of  Hispanic  Or  igin 

5.5 

0.0 

4.2 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

24. 8 

46.9 

2.8 

2 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

0.0 

7.2 

0.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Filipino 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

60.5 

53.3 

91.5 

Black  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

l.B 

5.0 

2.3 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

37.6 

34.5 

6.2 

3 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

0.0 

0.0 

z.y 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

Filipino 

0.0 

0.0 

ft  ft 
O.U 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

45.3 

64.8 

78.4 

Black  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

B.l 

0.0 

5.9 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

46.6 

35.2 

9.9 
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Table  61  (continued) 


jjiiu&rsion 

L<ar±y~c*xic 

Late- Exit 

\JL  CI  Lie 

a 

% 

4, 
* 

4 

mid  ivdii  ±i §JkS cxi i  ui  iiLCVarJCUl  WdUlVcz 

u.  u 

A  n 
U.U 

U.  U 

Aeian  nt"  Dar^^^ir^  Tel 
MoiaJi  ul   JraL/l  J-  1U  Xolcuiucx 

U.  U 

0*0 

0.0 

Filipino 

0  0 

n  n 

u  •  u 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

18.1 

42.0 

86.5 

oiaciv  nut.  oi  Hispanic  uricjin 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

 — 

wniue  not  ol  Hispanic  origin 

81.9 

WJ.O 

13.5 

r; 

MJltiX  liJcu  1  IJUlcul  xjJl  AiasKan  fiaLlVe 

w 

w 

0.0 

ASldJI  UL    raClllC  ISlcUILlSl 

w 

w 

0.0 

Filipino 

* 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

* 

* 

75.4 

Rlack  not  of  HisDanln  Oririin 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

* 

* 

19.2 

6 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

* 

* 

0.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

* 

* 

0.0 

Filipino 

* 

* 

0.0 

Hispanic  or  Spanish 

* 

* 

56.3 

Black  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

* 

18.3 

White  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

* 

* 

25.4 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

181 

180 

181 

210 
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Table  62 


Teachers'  Highest  Educational  Degree,  by  Program  and  Grade 

• 

Prooram 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Degree 

% 

t 

% 

K 

Bachelor's 

57.7 

57.7 

29. f 

Master's 

42.3 

42.3 

66.2 

Doctoral 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diploma 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

1 

Bachelor's 

71.5 

61.8 

33.6 

Master's 

28.5 

35.1 

62.4 

Doctoral 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

other 

0.0 

2.2 

4.1 

Ho  degree  above  H.S.  diplcma 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

Bachelor's 

66.4 

67.9 

34.8 

Master's 

33.6 

24.9 

58.5 

Doctoral 

0.0 

2.4 

2.3 

Other 

0.0 

4.8 

4.5 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diplcma 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

Bachelor's 

52.6 

62.4 

47.0 

Master's 

42.5 

37.6 

51.5 

Doctoral 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diplcma 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

220 
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Table  62  (continued) 


Proaram 

Liners  ion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Degree 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Bachelor's 

100.0 

86.8 

30.3 

Master's 

0.0 

13.2 

69.7 

Doctoral 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diplana 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

Bachelor's 

* 

10.8 

Master's 

89.2 

Doctoral 

* 

* 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diplana 

* 

* 

0.0 

6 

Bachelor's 

* 

* 

28.2 

Master's 

* 

71.8 

Doctoral 

* 

* 

0.0 

Other 

* 

0.0 

No  degree  above  H.S.  diplana 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

181 

181 

181 

221 
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Table  63 


Percentage  of  Teachers  with  Bilingual  and  ESL  Certification;  by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Type  of  Certification 

Ijimersion 
% 

Earlv-Exit 

Late-Exit 
t 

K 

v\\  1  \  tYnial 

DA.  X  -i-J  9^kMX-L 

ESL 

65.0 
34.2 

82.5 
34.2 

97.0 
53.8 

1 
X 

Ull  XI  IjUCIi 

ESL 

68.3 
41.6 

73.1 
41.9 

91.6 
15.4 

0 
C 

Ol  JL  XJ  PJUUl 

ESL 

61.7 
14.8 

56.0 
34.8 

84.2 
41.0 

fit  1  irmwl 
ESL 

54.2 
18.3 

52.8 
37.8 

82.4 
38.4 

4 
*• 

Ri  1  i  miwl 
ESL 

18.1 
36.2 

19.8 
20.6 

78.9 
24.8 

■j 

UiX  XJ  IL1UGLX 

ESL 

* 

* 

91.9 
57.3 

6 

Bilingual 
ESL 

* 
* 

84.5 
57.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

 m  

181,180 

180,180 

181,180 
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Table  64 


Percentage  of  Teachers  In  Each  Program 
Reporting  Special  Courses  or  In-Service  Training,  by  Grade 


Pfocnnni 

Inmersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Area  of  Traininci 

% 

• 

% 

K 

ESL 

75.6 

84.3 

91.3 

Second  language  acquisition 

85.8 

80.8 

79.8 

First  language  development 

75.0 

63.3 

65.1 

Mi  il  t*  1  r*i1  Hiral   <vh  v*v%f*  4  rtfi 

F1LLL  UXvJLLL  Mil  ELL    C^lULoO I. X vJI  1 

77  4 

HO  7 

71  Q 

90.0 

91.  i 

inn.o 

61  0 

75  6 

1 

ESL 

87.3 

83.6 

85.5 

Second  language  acquisition 

85.9 

83.6 

79.3 

First  language  development 

71.9 

80.4 

72.4 

Multicultural  aiucation 

79.7 

89. 9 

54.0 

Bilinoual  education 

88.7 

90.1 

93.7 

Language  assessment 

78.1 

67.7 

67.6 

2 

ESL 

80.0 

74,2 

75.3 

Second  language  acquisition 

72.5 

74.1 

88.1 

First  language  development 

65.2 

58.2 

83.  i 

Multicultural  education 

85.2 

66.8 

74.1 

Bilingual  education 

88.1 

80.5 

97.6 

Language  assessment 

58.2 

63.2 

81.0 

3 

ESL 

87.5 

74.3 

89.9 

Second  language  acquisition 

82.4 

74.4 

81.1 

First  language  development 

63.9 

74.4 

68.9 

Multicailtnral  education 

88.5 

76.4 

80.1 

Bilingual  education 

91.1 

78.5 

91.3 

Language  assessment 

77.6 

70.6 

68.6 
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Table  64  (continued) 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-KKlt 

Grade 

Area  of  Training 

% 

% 

4 

ESL 

77.1 

71.2 

Second  language  acquisition 

41.0 

50.4 

70.8 

First  language  development 

18.1 

43.5 

65.8 

Multicultural  education 

59.0 

51.2 

73.4 

Bilingual  education 

41.0 

56.2 

81. 1 

Lajguage  assessment 

22.9 

36.9 

71.0 

5 

ESL 

A 

81.7 

Second  language  acquisition 

81.7 

First  language  development 

it 

67.5 

Multicultural  education 

it 

72.9 

Bilingual  education 

it 

86.9 

Language  assessment 

* 

it 

71.1 

6 

ESL 

-i. 
w 

100. 0 

Second  language  acquisition 

* 

95.3 

First  language  development 

1  ftn  n 
1UU.  U 

Multicultural  education 

* 

95.3 

Bilingual  education 

A 

100.0 

Language  assessment 

* 

100.0 

Range  of  Weighted  number  of  responses 

180  -  181 

178  -  179 

178  -  181 
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Table  65 


Mean  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experienoe,  by  Program  arel  Grade 


Program 

Grade 

Tnmprs  \  on 

JJIIIICXulXVl  1 

JjO  Ub^CJCX  u 

K 

General  Teaching  Experience 

10.7 

9.6 

11.5 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

5.0 

6.7 

7.2 

ESL  Teachincf  Exrjerierce 

3  1 

J  •  X 

1 

General  Teaching  Experience 

10.5 

9.7 

11.6 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

6.4 

6.3 

8.2 

ESL  Teachinci  Exneriprmp 

n  i 

2 

General  Teaching  Experience 

10.8 

11.4 

10.4 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

5.9 

6.4 

7.7 

ESL  Teachinci  Exnpriennp 

1  A 

X  .  "1 

•>  n 

c » 

3 

General  Teaching  Experience 

15.2 

10.4 

7.7 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

6.8 

5.1 

6.6 

ESL  Teachincf  Experience 

3.2 

0.2 

4 

General  Teaching  Experience 

10.9 

7.0 

9.0 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

6.4 

3.0 

5.9 

ESL  Teaching  Experience 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

5 

General  Teaching  Experience 

10.9 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

* 

8.2 

ESL  Teaching  Experience 

* 

1.8 

6 

General  Teaching  Experience 

* 

10.8 

Bilingual  Teaching  Experience 

9.0 

ESL  Teaching  Experience 

2.7 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

181,165,168 

181,167,168 

181,159,163 

ERIC 


IflDSMagg  abilities.  All  of  the  teachers  in  the  study  report  that 
they  speak  English  (see  Table  66) .  There  are  grade  level  differences 
within  and  between  programs  regarding  the  proportion  of  teachers  who 
have  English  as  their  first  or  second  language.  Consistently  across 
grade  levels,  proportionately  fewer  late-exit  teachers  have  English  as 
their  first  language  (17.5%  to  52.0%)  as  compared  to  either  immersion 
strategy  (53.8%  to  100.0%)  or  early-exit  (60.8%  to  92.6%)  teachers. 
Conversely,  more  late-exit  teachers  (48.0%  to  85.0%)  have  Spanish  as 
their  first  language  as  compared  to  either  immersion  strategy  (0.0%  to 
49.2%)  or  early-exit  (7.4%  to  42.2%)  teachers.  These  teacher  self- 
reports  are  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  individualized  assess- 
ment of  teacher  English  and  Spanish  oral  language  proficiency  reported 
earlier.  Of  concern  from  the  perspective  of  program  implementation  is 
the  proportion  of  innersion  strategy  (18.6%  to  59.0%)  and  early-exit 
(14.8%  to  28.0%)  teachers  reporting  that  they  do  not  speak  Spanish.  As 
noted  earlier,  while  the  Spanish  oral  language  proficiency  of  immersion 
strategy  teachers  may  not  be  sufficient  to  teach  in  it  effectively, 
their  Spanish  receptive  skills  still  might  be  sufficiently  high  to 
understand  and  assess  what  their  students  are  doing.  In  contrast,  the 
concern  remains  for  early-exit  teachers,  whose  aeg^  ana  self- 
reported  skills  raise  the  issue  of  the  quality  of  program  implementa- 
tion, as,  to  some  extent,  they  must  teach  in  Spanish. 
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Table  66 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Who  Speak  English  and  Spanish,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Program 

 Immerejon   Earlv-Exit  Late-Exit 

First  Second   Do  Not   First  Second  Do  Not  First  Second    Do  Not 


Lang. 

Lang. 

Speak 

Lang. 

Lang. 

Speak 

Lang. 

Lang. 

Speak 

Grade 

Language 

% 

% 

% 

% 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

K 

English 

85.0 

15.0 

0.0 

60.8 

39.2 

0.0 

26.9 

73.1 

0.0 

Spanish 

15.0 

59.4 

25.6 

42.2 

40.3 

17.5 

73.1 

23.9 

3.0 

1 

English 

53.8 

46.2 

0.0 

74.6 

25.5 

0.0 

17.5 

82.5 

0.0 

Spanish 

49.2 

23.8 

27.0 

26.5 

53.9 

19.7 

85.0 

12.8 

2.2 

2 

English 

59.8 

40.2 

0.0 

74.8 

25.2 

0.0 

20.8 

79.2 

0.0 

Spanish 

40.2 

31.4 

28.5 

26.1 

52.6 

21.3 

79.2 

18.5 

2.3 

3 

English 

84.6 

15.4 

0.0 

67.0 

33.0 

0.0 

34.5 

65.5 

0.0 

Spanish 

20.4 

61.1 

18.6 

29.7 

42.4 

28.0 

65.5 

28.6 

5.9 

4 

English 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

92.6 

7.4 

0.0 

27.8 

72.2 

0.0 

Spanish 

0.0 

41.0 

59.0 

7.4 

77.8 

14.8 

67.3 

22.7 

10.0 

5 

English 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

20.3 

79.7 

0.0 

Spanish 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

76.6 

23.4 

0.0 

6 

English 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

52.0 

48.0 

0.0 

Spanish 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

48.0 

52.0 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

180,180 

180,180 

180,180 
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t  with  respect  to  extra  help 


Across  grades  within  and  between  programs,  approximately  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  teachers  are  in  self -contained  classrooms  (Table 
67).  With  minor  exceptions,  the  remaining  teachers  are  in  team- 
teaching  positions.  The  services  of  other  resource  teachers  or 
instructional  aides  is  negligible  or  non-existent  in  each  program  (see 
Table  68).  Teachers  report  an  average  work  day  of  6.3  to  7.5  hours 
(see  Table  69).  Of  this,  4.5  to  6.0  hours  are  spent  on  instruction. 
With  the  exception  of  kindergarten  iamersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
classrooms,  there  is  little  grade  level  variation  within 
regarding  the  amount  of  instructional  or  total  work  time.  There  are  no 
major  program  differences. 

With  one  exception,  across  grades  vithin  and  between  programs,  the 
majority  of  teachers  report  that  student  misbehavior  interferes  with 
instruction  to  a  small  extent  or  not  at  all  (see  Table  70) .  The 
exception  is  in  fourth  grade  immersion  strategy  classrooms  where  77.2% 
of  the  teachers  indicate  that  student  misbehavior  interferes  with 
instruction  to  a  moderate  or  great  extent.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  a 
trend  in  each  program  of  more  teachers  reporting  that  student  mis- 
behavior  interferes  with  instruction  to  a  moderate  extent  as  grade 
level  increases. 


Vjjat  jg  the  Janquaqp  nmficiencv  level  of  target  students'  clasmtes? 
Does  this  differ  bv  nronrm? 


I  Across  grades  within  programs,  with  the  exception  of  fourth  grade 

ismersion  strategy  teachers,  there  is  a  trend  towards  a  decrease  in  the 

|  proportion  of  teachers  reporting  that  "some  language  minority  students 

are  proficient  in  English,  but  most  have  limited  proficiency"  and  an 

I  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  reporting  that  "most  language 

minority  students  are  proficient  in  English"   (see  Table  71) .  This 

|  change  presumably  reflects  the  increased  English  language  skills  among 

I  language  minority  children  in  each  program.     Interestingly,   in  the 
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immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  there  is  a  marked  increase 
both  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  report  students  as  being  "quite 
limited1*  and  in  those  reporting  that  "most  language  minority  students 
are  proficient  in  English"  as  one  moves  from  kindergarten  to  first 
grade.  These  changes  may  reflect  increased  expectations  of  first  grade 
teachers  regarding  English  proficiency,  as  well  as  progress  in  develop- 
ing English  language  skills  by  language  minority  students  from  kinder- 
garten to  first  grade.  While  the  proportion  of  teachers  judging 
students  as  being  "quite  limited"  dramatically  drops  in  in  irsion 
strategy  programs  from  first  to  second  grade  and  totally  disappears  in 
grade  three,  the  proportion  of  this  group  increases  in  both  the  early- 
exit  and  late-exit  programs  from  grades  one  to  two.  It  is  not  until 
grade  three  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  judging  children  as  being 
"quite  limited11  begins  to  decrease'  in  both  early-exit  and  late-exit 
classrooms.  This  decline  continues  until  the  proportion  of  teachers 
reporting  students  as  being  "quite  limited  English  proficient"  dis- 
appears in  fourth  grade  early-exit  classrooms  and  in  sixth  grade  late- 
exit  classrooms.  The  slower  rate  at  which  language  minority  students 
are  judged  by  their  teachers  as  showing  an  increase  in  their  English 
language  skills  in  the  early-  and  late-exit  program  presumably  reflects 
the  instructional  objectives  of  each.  That  is,  both  bilingual  programs 
exhibit  a  slower  pace  of  acquisition  of  English  language  skills,  with 
the  late-exit  program  allowing  for  the  most  flexibility.  Their 
approaches  are  reflected  in  their  judgments  as  to  the  relative  English 
language  proficiency  of  their  students. 
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Table  67 


I  Percentage  of  Teachers  in  Self-Oontained  Classrooms  and  Team  Teaching  Situations;  by  Program  and  Grade 


Prooram 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

* 
% 

% 

K 

Self-Oantained 

71.2 

65.9 

81.4 

Team- teaching 

28.9 

34.1 

18.6 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

Self-OontalnBd 

9S.3 

72.4 

68.4 

Team-teaching 

3.7 

22.1 

29.5 

Other 

0.0 

5.5 

2.1 

2 

Self-Oontained 

07.4 

73.9 

65.5 

Teanr- teaching 

12.6 

26.2 

34.5 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

Self-Oontained 

82.7 

80.2 

73.3 

Team-teaching 

7.6 

19.8 

26.7 

Other 

9.7 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

Self  Contained 

63.9 

77.8 

76.1 

Team- teaching 

36.2 

22.2 

21.3 

other 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

5 

Self-Oontained 

* 

78.6 

Team-teaching 

* 

21.4 

Other 

* 

0.0 

6 

Self-Oontained 

ob.  1 

Team-teaching 

* 

* 

34.9 

Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Hunter  of  responses 

181 

181 

181 

2'M) 
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Table  68 


Mean  Number  of  Hours  of  Services  Provided  by  Classroom  Aic*os  ard  Resource  Tteachars, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Grade 

Program 

Inversion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

K 

Classroom  Aide 

1.7 

3.3 

1.4 

Resource  Teacher 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

1 

Classroom  Aide 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

Resource  Teacher 

1.3 

0.6 

0.8 

2 

Classroom  Aide 

2.9 

1.3 

1.1 

Resource  Teacher 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

3 

Classroom  Aide 

1.8 

1.4 

0.6 

Resource  Teacher 

1.1 

1.2 

1.6 

4 

Classroom  Aide 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Resource  Teacher 

0.7 

1.5 

1.9 

5 

Classroom  Aide 

* 

* 

0.7 

Resource  Teacher 

* 

* 

0.8 

6 

Classroom  Aide 

* 

* 

0.3 

Resource  Teacher 

* 

* 

0.8 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

180,181 

180,181 

180,181 

231 
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Table  69 


Mean  Number  of  Hours  of  Work  and  Instruction,  by  Program  and  Grade 


* 

Grade 

Intnersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

K 

Tncit*  ki  v»4~  \  r**t?i  1  tHiiip 

X J  k3  L-L.  UwtlVJI  Kll    1  ±MKZ 

4  5 

5.0 

Total  Work  Time 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

± 

Tncrt-nvt*  t final  tMiiip 

5.? 

Total  Work  Time 

7.0 

6.9 

6.3 

TrLQt'Tur^  ifwvil  Tin** 

XJ  IS  l«l  UU  l~  1m  Kll     X  X1IRS 

5  5 

5.5 

5.3 

Total  Work  Time 

6.9 

6.8 

6.4 

■j 

TrL<?t"i^k^t"  inrvil  TH  imp 

XJIDLXUUU1UI  Kll     X  UllG 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

Total  Work  Time 

6.9 

6.9 

6.6 

4 

Tncrfr*Kiirft*  4  nrvi  1  TM  tup  • 

XJ  123  1*1  ULsl-llJi  Kll    X  X1IE2 

5  8 

6  0 

5.0 

Total  Work  Time 

7.4 

7.5 

6.4 

R 

UOLlUULlUI  Kll     X  KUC 

5.0 

Total  Work  Time 

A 

6.5 

6 

Instructional  Time 

5.2 

Total  Work  Time 

6.6 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

179,180 

176,180 

176,180 

OrJO 
c*  O 
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Table  70 


Extent  to  Which  Teachers  Report  Misbehavior 
Interferes  With  Imtraction,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

% 

1 

% 

K 

Great  extent 

.... 

3.2 

24.9 

0.0 

Moderate  extent 

6.3 

17.6 

10,0 

Small  extent 

60.8 

47.3 

62.2 

Not  at  all 

29.7 

10.3 

27.8 

1 

Great  extent 

3,4 

15,5 

11.3 

Moderate  extent 

24.0 

16.3 

11.3 

Small  extent 

54.8 

44.1 

66.7 

Not  at  all 

17.9 

24.0 

10.7 

2 

Great  extent 

5.7 

3.6 

10.6 

Moderate  extent 

15.4 

22.7 

15.3 

Small  extent 

4b. 2 

38.5 

55. 4 

Not  at  all 

32.6 

35.3 

18.7 

3 

Great  extent 

9.7 

3.9 

10,9 

Moderate  extent 

17.8 

31.2 

23.3 

Small  extent 

62.9 

47.3 

46.6 

Not  at  all 

9.7 

17.6 

19.2 

4 

Great  extent 

41.0 

7.4 

4.9 

Moderate  extent 

36.2 

20.6 

34.6 

Small  extent 

0.0 

64.6 

40.7 

Not  at  all 

22.9 

7.4 

19.7 

Table  70  (continued) 


Immersion  Early-Exit  Late-Exit 

Grade  %  %  % 


5 

Great  extent 

ft 

7.9 

Moderate  extent 

# 

13.5 

Small  extent 

* 

56.7 

Not  at  all 

* 

21.9 

6 

Great  extent 

0.0 

Moderate  extent 

22.2 

Small  extent 

* 

* 

48.4 

Not  at  all 

* 

29.4 

Weighted  number  of  responses 

178 

181 

175 

) 

) 
1 
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Table  71 


Teachers'  Descriptions  of  Students /  English  Language  Proficiencyy  by  Program  and  Grade 


Program 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

% 

% 

1 

K 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

7.5 

7.7 

29.2 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

81.9 

92.3 

70.8 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

10.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

15.7 

22.0 

22.8 

Same  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

57.2 

64.7 

73.0 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

27.1 

13.3 

4.2 

2 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

5.6 

25.4 

32.9 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

58.7 

46.1 

56.1 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

35.7 

28.5 

11.0 

3 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

0.0 

17.8 

7.7 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

59.3 

50.6 

58.2 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

40.7 

31.6 

34.1 

4 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

0.0 

0.0 

7.5 

Same  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

81.9 

7.4 

42.0 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

18.1 

92.6 

50.6 

5 

All  IM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

A 

A 

10.4 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

A 

A 

42.0 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

* 

A 

47.6 

6 

All  LM  students  are  quite  limited  in  English 

A 

A 

0.0 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English, 

* 

A 

12.7 

but  most  have  limited  proficiency 

Most  LM  students  are  proficient  in  English 

* 

A 

87.3 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

181 

178 

180 

235 


•  When  Spanish  language  skills  are  considered,  there  are  narked 
m  differences  by  grade  level  within  and  between  programs  (see  Table  72) . 
|                 Noteworthy  is  that  at  kindergarten,  a  greater  proportion  of  late-exit 

teachers  judge  their  students  as  being  highly  proficient  in  Spanish 
I  (54.7%)  than  either  imnersion  strategy  (19.6%)  or  early-exit  (1.9%) 

teachers.  From  a  slightly  different  perspective,  greater  proportions 
fit  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  indicate  that  their 

•  language  minority  students  represent  a  mixed  range  of  Spanish  language 
g  skills  (80.4%  and  98.1%,  respectively)  than  late-exit  teachers  (45.3%). 
|  Interestingly,  the  proportion  of  imnersion  strategy  teachers  judging 

their  students  as  being  highly  proficient  in  Spanish  dramatically 
I  increases  from  kira*rgarten  to  first  grade,  subsequently  decreases  in 

second  and  third  grades,  and  disappears  in  grade  four.  A  similar 
9  pattern  is  exhibited  by  early-exit  teachers.    This  change  in  teacher 

judgments  over  time  is  not  expected,  to  say  the  least,  especially 
m  within  the  imnersion  strategy  program.    There  is  no  logical  explana- 

m  tion,  from  the  students'  point  of  view,  at  jo  why  there  should  be  a 

sudden  increase  in  their  Spanish  language  proficiency  from  kindergarten 
J  to  first  grade  in  programs  which  do  not  provide  for  Spanish  language 

instruction,  or  do  so  in  a  limited  way.    One  can  only  surmise  that 

■  either  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  kindergarten  teachers  do  not 
have  the  necessary  skills  to  assess  the  language  proficiency  of  their 

•  students,   and/or  that  they  view  their  students'   Spanish  language 

•  proficiency  differently  than  do  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  As  we 
_  did  not  observe  any  major  grade  level  differences  with  respect  to 
fl  special  teaching  credentials  or  coursework,  in  all  likelihood  teachers 

in  the  upper  grades  may  look  at  Spanish  language  proficiency  as  a 
I  reason  why  some  of  their  students  may  not  be  progressing  in  their 

English  language  skills  as  desired.    In  marked  contrast,  approximately 

■  half  of  the  late-exit  teachers  in  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade 
consistently  judge  their  students  as  being  highly  proficient  in 

m  Spanish. 

^  Within  each  program,  as  grade  level  increases,  the  proportion  of 

Q  teachers  judging  language  minority  students  to  be  highly  proficient  in 
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Spanish  decreases  as  grade  level  increases,  albeit  the  rate  at  which 
this  decrease  in  Spanish  language  proficiency  occurs  is  different 
between  programs.  By  grade  three  only  a  few  immersion  strategy  (8.7%) 
and  early-exit  (4.1%)  teachers  judge  their  students  as  being  highly 
proficient,  in  Spanish.  That  is,  the  majority  of  these  teachers  do  not 
judge  their  students  as  being  highly  proficient  in  Spanish.  This 
decrease  indicates  the  rapid  loss  of  Spanish  language  skills  among 
language  minority  students,  which  in  turn  reflects  the  long-term 
program  objectives  of  both  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs. 
In  contrast.,  it  is  not  until  grades  five  and  six  that  about  one-guarter 
and  one-third,  respectively,  of  the  late-exit  teachers  judge  their 
students  as  being  highly  proficient  in  Spanish.  Prior  to  this,  41.4% 
to  54//%  of  the  teachers  rate  their  students  as  being  highly  proficient 
in  Spanish.  These  teacher  judgments  reflect  the  late-exit  program 
dbjectiva  of  maintaining  a  student's  primary  language  skills. 

HbgLja^^  fogfructjcn  in  EntiUsh  and 

There  are  marked  grade  level  differences  within  and  between 
programs  as  to  when  teachers  begin  language  instruction  in  English  and 
Spanish.  With  the  exception  of  kindergarten,  almost  all  imnersion 
strategy  teachers  report  providing  instruction  in  English  reading  (see 
Table  73).  In  kindergarten,  slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  report  providing  English  reading  instruction.  There  is  a 
general,  although  uneven,  increase  in  the  proportion  of  early-exit 
teachers  providing  instruction  in  English  reading  as  grade  lev.il 
increases  (41.7%  to  92.6%).  Among  the  late-exit  teachers,  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  this  proportion  of  teachers  providing  instruction  in 
English  reading.,  from  19.7%  in  kindergarten  to  42.0%  in  the  seejnd 
grade.  This  proportion  almost  doubles  in  grade  three  (83.4%),  and 
remains  at  this  high  level  through  grade  six.  These  grade  level 
differences  within  and  between  programs  are  consistent  with  the 
instructional  model  of  each  program. 
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Table  72 


Teachers '  Descriptions  of  students '  Spanish  language  Proficiency,  by  Program  and  Grade 


procrram 

XJI11R2XC*  AUf  1 

C/Cu.  xy  CaA  i 

XX*  L-cS  CJvlt 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

is 

t\X±    LP*  DUULPeillJB  OLtS  I IX  yj  LLy   \JL\JL  lL-XttllL.   Jul  OIJOJIXoU 

1  Q 
x .  y 

7 

oorne  lm  suuaenrs  are  proncienu  in  opanisn  ana 

on  A 
oU.  4 

no  i 
yo.  1 

4D.  J 

scire  ax*i  I  BJl* 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

l 

All  im  suucienus  are  nigriiy  proricienu  in  opcuiisn 

TO  O 
J/  •  & 

1J  •  4 

D«  i-  U 

Some  lm  suuoerits  sure  proricient.  in  opanisn  ana 

DO,  Z 

or  #r 

85. d 

ao  n 

<->•  /~*tv*>    awft  nrtr 
seme  (Uc  IEUU 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

1.7 

1.0 

0.0 

c 

All  un  suxiencs  are  niynxy  proxicienu  in  opanisn 

OA  O 

ot  n 

Al  ^ 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish  and 

75.8 

72  .  7 

46  .9 

some  are  nou 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

0.0 

1.4 

7.7 

J 

All  lm  stuuents  are  mgmy  proricienc  in  opanisn 

A  1 
4.1 

**X«  ** 

Some  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish  and 

91.3 

CO  £ 

Do.Q 

some  oie  iKJu 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

A 
4 

Al  1     T  Ijf    c*4~t  w^nhf  a    avm   li4/*tlllvf   rvi^nf  i/ii  Anf    4n  CtVinich 

/VI i  un  DuiiUcjiLb  are  i lxixi ix y  ^jlvjl xuxt±iii  jji  opaiixaii 

n  n 

n  n 

•51  7 

some  m  Suuoenus  are  proncienr  in  opanisn  and 

i  nn  n 
1UU  •  U 

"7*7  P 

4o .  J 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

0.0 

22.2 

0.0 

C 

D 

All    TM  ffiiHonf c   m-vk  HfnHlvf  frMnnff  r»4  ©lit*    4 r\  Qrvin 4 cH 
/ill    LTl  bLUaeiluS  di  tS  1  IXv^IlXy  piVJXXl'XtZIIc   XJI  0|XUlXa(l 

Some  lm  stxioents  are  proricienc  in  spanisn  ana 

DO .  4 

aCIlKS   OXtS   I KJU 

No  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

5.2 

6 

All  LM  students  are  highly  proficient  in  Spanish 

32.5 

Same  LM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish  and 

58.3 

some  are  not 

No  IM  students  are  proficient  in  Spanish 

9.2 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

167 

171 

170 

23  S 
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Table  73 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Providing  Formal  Instruction  in 
English  Reading  to  IEP  Children,  by  Program  and  Grade 


GfZsdB 

Immersion 

% 
% 

late-Exit 

Early-Exit 
% 

77. D 

41.7 

19.7 

i 

100.0 

63.9 

32.2 

2 

98.3 

71.2 

42.0 

3 

96.2 

64.5 

83.4 

4 

100.0 

92.6 

89.8 

5 

* 

* 

89.2 

6 

* 

* 

81.1 

Weighted  Number  of  responses     181                180  181 

A  basic  tenet,  if  not  the  central  hypothesis,  of  the  bilingual 

programs  is  that  limited  English  proficient  students  can  acquire  their 
English  language  skills  more  rapidly  if  their  primary  language  skills 
are  developed  to  a  critical  threshold  level.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  teachers  in  each  of  the 
three  programs  use  a  student's  proficiency  in  Spanish  as  a  criterion 
for  beginning  instruction  in  English  reading.  Grade  level  differences 
within  and  between  programs  are  noted.  Within  the  immersion  strategy 
program,  approximately  one-fifth  or  less  of  the  teachers  use  their 
students'  Spanish  language  proficiency  as  a  criterion  for  determining 
when  to  begin  instruction  in  English  reading  (see  Table  74) .  Moreover, 
there  is  no  consistent  pattern  across  grades  with  which  immersion 
strategy  teachers  do  so.  When  asked  to  identify  when  they  begin  formal 
instruction  in  English  reading  with  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents, at  least  half  or  more  of  iirmersicn  strategy  teachers  in  three  of 
the  five  grades  indicate  that  they  begin  English  reading  instruction 
iflim-tfiately,  without  regard  to  Spanish  language  proficiency  (see  Table 
75) .    Alternately,  at  least  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  remaining  two 
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grades  note  that  they  begin  English  reading  instruction  cniy  after 
Spanish  literacy  is  developed. 

Among  the  early-exit  teachers  there  is  a  consistent  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  teachers  using  Spanish  proficiency  as  a  criterion  far 
introducing  English  reading  instruction,  although  the  proportion 
remains  larger  than  half  through  third  grade  (see  Table  74).  This 
decrease  probably  reflects  the  tact  that  as  students  are  introduced  to 
English  reading,  there  is  no  need  for  teachers  in  later  grades  to 
consider  a  student's  Spanish  language  proficiency.  Teachers  would 
automatically  continue  with  English  reading  instruction.  Clearly,  the 
majority  of  early-exit  teachers  through  grade  three  indicate  that  they 
begin  instruction  in  English  reading  with  limited  English  proficient 
students  only  after  Spanish  literacy  is  developed  (see  Table  75).  By 
grade  four,  early-exit  teachers  report  using  other  criteria  to  deter- 
mine when  to  begin  formal  instruction  in  English  reading. 

In  contrast  to  immersion  strategy  teachers,  yet  with  same  similar- 
ity to  early-exit  teachers,  the  majority  of  late-exit  teachers  con- 
sistently report  using  the  child's  Spanish  language  proficiency  to 
determine  readiness  for  English  reading  instruction  (see  4able  74) .  In 
kindergarten,  only  half  of  the  teachers  report  that  they  do  so, 
apparently  reflecting  the  fact  that  many  kindergarten  late-exit 
programs  do  not  begin  formal  instruction  in  English  reading  until  first 
grade.  At  that  time  they  use  the  child's  Spanish  language  proficiency 
to  determine  readiness  for  English  reading  instruction,  tore  specifi- 
cally, across  grades,  the  majority  of  late-exit  teachers  begin  formal 
instruction  in  English  reading  with  limited  English  proficient  students 
only  after  Spanish  literacy  is  developed  (see  Table  75) . 
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Table  74 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Using  Proficiency  in  Spanish  to  Determine 
Readiness  for  English  Reading  Instruction,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Immersion 
% 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

K 

16.0 

70.3 

50.0 

1 

4.6 

66.5 

85.5 

2 

22.5 

61.8 

88.6 

3 

13.7 

55.0 

82.2 

4 

22.9 

0.0 

74.3 

5 

* 

* 

91.9 

6 

* 

* 

65.6 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

146 

147 

148 
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Table  75 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Beginning  Formal  English  Reading  Instruction  with  LEP  Students, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Proaram 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Time 

% 

% 

% 

K 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

100.0 

92.8 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

0.0 

7.2 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

25.4 

81.3 

97.5 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

9.5 

2.5 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

58.4 

1.7 

0.0 

Other 

16.2 

7.5 

0.0 

3 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

74.0 

85.6 

84.5 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

14.4 

9.5 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

26.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

6.1 

4 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

0.0 

73.1 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

0.0 

0.0 

16.1 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

100.0 

0.0 

6.4 

Other 

0.0 

100.0 

4.4 

:?49 
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Table  75  (continued) 


juiiiKsx  o  ion 

Early-Exit 

JJaie— eXJX 

* 

% 

■f 

5 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

63.1 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

* 

36.9 

Immediately,  nc>  Spanish  literacy 

* 

0.0 

Other 

* 

6 

After  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

* 

58.1 

At  same  time  Spanish  literacy  is  developed 

41.9 

Immediately,  no  Spanish  literacy 

* 

0.0 

other 

* 

0.0 

Data  for  this  item  should  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution. 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

25 

87 

122 

2  « 
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When  formal  instruction  in  Spanish  reeding  is  considered,  the 
majority  of  immersion  strategy  teachers  do  not  teach  Spanish  '.leading 
(see  Table  76) .  While  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  early-exit  teachers  report  beginning  formal  instruction  in 
Spanish  reading  "immediately,  before  English  literacy,**  this  proportion 
decreases  steadily  to  44.1%  in  grade  three.  By  grade  lour  early-exit 
teachers  do  not  provide  formal  instruction  in  Spanich  reading.  A  large 
proportion  of  late-exit  teachers  in  kinf'srgarbsn  through  third  grade 
report  providing  formal  instruction  in  Spanish  reading  prior  to  English 
literacy  (62.6%  to  90.0%).  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  slightly 
less  than  half  (46.0%  and  48.1%,  respectively)  provide  such  instruc- 
tion. Approximately  one-fifth  (21.9%)  of  the  sixth  grade  teachers 
provide  formal  instruction  in  Spanish  reading  skills  prior  to  English 
literacy.  However,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  late-exit  teachers  at 
each  grade  report  providing  formal  Spanish  reading  instruction, 
regardless  of  students'  English  literacy. 

The  patterns  reported  are  consistent  with  the  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  instructional  models.  Clearly,  the  fact  that  large 
proportions  of  late-exit  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  (up  to  one-third) 
do  not  provide  Spanish  reading  instruction  is  of  concern  with  respect 
to  fidelity  of  treatment.  -  This  late-exit  pattern  is  consistent  with 
the  data  from  classroom  observations  indicating  a  decline  in  the  use  of 
the  student's  primary  language  in  the  classroom  by  late-exit  teachers 
in  the  upper  grades.  (However,  ones  again  this  pattern  is  attributed 
to  one  of  the  three  late-exit  sites. ) 
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Table  76 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Beginning  Formal  Spanish  Reeding  Instruction  with  UEP  Students, 
 by  Program  and  Grade    


Inversion 

nxxiraro 
Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Time 

% 
• 

% 

K 

Imradiatelv*  before  Enolish  literacv 

0  0 

63  3 

79  6 

At  same  time  as  Encflish  literacv 

0.0 

3  3 

5.9 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

52.0 

20.7 

8.7 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

48.1 

12.7 

5.8 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

Immediately,  before  English  literacy 

0.0 

66.5 

90.0 

At  same  time  as  English  literacy 

2.4 

7.9 

6.9 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

32.0 

12.8 

3.1 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

57.1 

8.1 

0.0 

Other 

1.5 

4.6 

0.0 

2 

Immediately,  before  English  literacy 

3.8 

55.7 

75.7 

At  same  time  as  English  literacy 

0.0 

3.8 

12.5 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

24.2 

24.1 

8.5 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

72.0 

11.3 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

5.1 

3.4 

3 

Immediately,  before  English  literacy 

3.8 

44.1 

62.6 

At  ~arae  time  as  English  literacy 

0.0 

0.0 

11.7 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

0.0 

4.1 

0.0 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy               O  1  r 

41.0 

36.0 

19.8 

Not  taught  in  this  program                   ^  ■  ^ 

55.2 

11.7 

5.9 

Other 

0.0 

4.1 

0.0 
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Table  76  (continued) 


Grade  Time 

Immersion 
t 

Early-Exit 

t 

Late-Exit 
% 

4       litmadiately,  before  English  literacy 

0.0 

0.0 

46.0 

At  same  time  as  English  literacy 

0.0 

0.0 

22.1 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

0.0 

0.0 

5.5 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

45.8 

92.6 

22.6 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

54.2 

0.0 

3.8 

other 

0.0 

7.4 

0.0 

5       Immediately,  before  English  literacy 

* 

* 

48.1 

At  same  time  as  English  literacy 

* 

* 

41.4 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

* 

* 

0.0 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

* 

* 

6.6 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

* 

* 

3.8 

Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

6       Immediately,  before  English  literacy 

* 

* 

21.9 

At  same  time  as  English  literacy 

* 

* 

38.9 

After  English  literacy  is  introduced 

* 

* 

6.4 

Do  not  teach  Spanish  literacy 

* 

* 

32.9 

Not  taught  in  this  program 

* 

* 

0.0 

Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

172 

173 

172 

2  Ail 
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Teacfo&ra  in  of  the  programs  an  the  average  r&pcrt  using 

English  fear  Instruction  in  a  manner  oaraistant  with  their  respective 
instxucttotial  socials.  Imsxaim  strategy  teadaara  across  grades 
consistently  report  that  they  use  only  English  for  instruction  or  th&c 
they  use  English  supplemented  with  Spanish  when  taxiing  math,  science, 
social  studies,  and  ethnic  heritage  (61.5%  to  100.0%)  (see  Table  77) . 
Mare  than  two-thitds  of  early-es&t  teachers  report  using  sane  Spanish 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  three  for  mth,  science  and  social 
studies  (i.e.,  primary  only,  priroary  oupplaw; fTted.  with  English,  and/or 
equal  prianary  and  English)  (see  Table  78) ,  while  more  than  half  report 
using  no  Spanish  .in  grade  four.  There  is  a  definite  decline  in  the  use 
of  Spanish  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  English  (i.e.,  English  only? 
English  with  primary  surfslessnent)  m  grade  level  increases.  Ncmiceably 
different,  late-exit  teachers  report  the  greatest  use  of  Spanish  (i.e., 
primary  only?  primary  with  English  st^Xsaent)  from  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade  (see  Table  79) .  The  exclusive  or  near  exclusive 
use  of  Spanish  decreases  as  grade  level  increases,  changing  to  a  more 
equal,  use  of  Spanish  and  English.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  until  grade 
six  that  late-exit  teacfosrs  report  shifting  to  greater  use  of  English 
than  Spanish  (i.e.,  English  with  priraary  supplement  and  English,  only). 
These  teacher  self-reported  patterns  of  language  use  are  consistent 
with  the  instructional  model  of  each  program. 
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Table  77 


Itercentage  of  Ltmarsion  Strategy  Program  Teachers 
 mJSS5c^iS&M23^^SS^  lainguage  Uac,  by  Grade 


Social 

Ethnic 

Math 

Science 

Studies 

Heritage 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.G 

0.0 

3.7 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.9 

English 

EDglish.  w/primary  to 

59.4 

5*2  •  9 

58.8 

58.8 

English  cnly 

40.6 

43.7 

37.5 

27.6 

Not  tttUgftt 

0.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0 

X 

Primary  oily 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

X.8 

1.8 

9.5 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

1.4 

3.3 

1.4 

5.9 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

72.1 

64.3 

66.6 

50.8 

supplement 

English  cnly 

26.4 

30.1 

30.1 

20.1 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

13.8 

2 

Primary  cnly 

0.0 

CO 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

0.0 

4.4 

4.4 

11.1 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

44.4 

48.9 

46.2 

37.8 

supplement 

English  only 

55.6 

44.9 

47.6 

41.0 

Not  taught 

0.0 

1.8 

1.8 

7.9 

3 

Primary  cnly 

0,0 

• 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

5.9 

6.2 

6.2 

11.2 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

53.4 

41.7 

37.7 

23.5 

supplement 

English  only 

40.7 

47.1 

47.1 

38.0 

Not  taught 

0.0 

5.1 

9.1 

27.3 
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T&ble  77  (continued) 


Subject 

Social  Ethnic 


Grade 

Math 
% 

Science 
% 

Studies 

Heritage 
% 

4       Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Equal  primary  and 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

English 

English  w/priaary  to 

0.0 

36.2 

18.1 

0.0 

supplement 

English  only 

81.9 

63.9 

81.9 

81.9 

Not  taught 

18.1 

0.0 

0.0 

13  •  X 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

180 

179 

.179 

179 
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Table  78 

Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Program  Teachers 
Reporting  Classroom  language  Use,  by  Grade 


Subject; 

Social  Ethnic 

Math  Science  Studies  Heritage 

Grade                                           %  %  %  % 

K       Primary  only                   29.2  3.7  3.7  7.4 

Primary  w/English  to         12.4  5.4  5.4  7.0 
eupplsuunt 

Equal  primary  and             31.4  32.5  36.0  44.6 
English 

English  w/primary  to         18.3  46.1  42.5  25.2 
supplement 

English  only                     8.8  12.3  12.3  10.7 

0.0  0.0  0.0  5.1 


1       Primary  only 

6.7 

8.8 

10.9 

15.4 

Primary  w/English  to 

18.5 

5.3 

7.5 

7.5 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

10.9 

12.3 

14.5 

12.2 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

48.5 

48.4 

47.3 

33.1 

supplement 

English  only 

13.2 

18.8 

15.5 

13.3 

Not  taught 

2.3 

6.5 

4.4 

18.6 

Primary  only  4.9       9.6  7.2  12.0 

Primary  w/English  to  12.1  12.0  12.0  7.3 
supplement 

Equal  primary  and  9.5       7.2  9.5  4.8 
English 

English  w/primary  to  47,1  37.8  40.2  32.8 
supplement 

English  only  26.4  28.6  23.9  20.3 

Hot  taught  0.0        4.8  7.2  >2.8 


Primary  only  4.6  13.7  9.2  13.5 

Primary  w/English  to  22.5  9.1  17.9  18.1 
supplement 

Equal  primary  and  6.5  10.9  10.9  4.3 
English 

English  w/primary  to  41.6  35.0  28.3  28.3 
supplement 

English  only  24.9  31.4  29.1  17.9 

Not  taught  0.0  0.0  4.6  17.9 
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Table  78  (continued) 


Subject 

Social  Ethnic 


Math 

Science 

Studies 

Heritage 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4       Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

14.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

27.5 

41.7 

41.7 

27.5 

supplement 

English  only 

58.3 

58.3 

58.3 

6.6 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

65.9 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

177 

177 

177 

177 
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Table  79 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Program  Teachers 
Reporting  Classroom  language  Use,  by  Grade 

Subject 


Ethnic 

Math 

Science 

Heritage 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

Primary  only 

60.1 

58  •  5 

60.9 

69.9 

Primary  w/English  to 

27.0 

34.1 

32.2 

19.6 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

7.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

3.0 

4.2 

4.0 

0.0 

English  only 

0.0 

3.2 

3.0 

0.0 

Not  taught 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.3 

1 

Primary  only 

53.6 

39.7 

43.8 

43.1 

Primary  w/English  to 

29.2 

25.0 

20.8 

20.4 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

7.2 

2.9 

5.8 

13.4 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

10.1 

26.0 

23.1 

12.1 

supplement 

English  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Not  taught 

0.0 

6.5 

6.5 

11.1 

2 

Primary  only 

33.7 

47.7 

63.5 

57.9 

Primary  w/English  to 

44.2 

9.3 

14.0 

7.1 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

10.2 

14.2 

12.7 

11.2 

English 

English  w/zzxBjzy  to 

3.2 

25.5 

9.7 

9.7 

supplement 

English  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Not  taught 

8.7 

3.2 

0.0 

14.2 

3 

Primary  only 

6.1 

17.3 

22.9 

34.1 

Primary  w/English  to 

46.9 

30.4 

32.6 

23.4 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

11.9 

8.5 

8.2 

9.4 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

21.0 

21.0 

20.6 

10.6 

supplement 

English  only 

7.9 

19.6 

11.1 

8.4 

Not  taught 

6.3 

3.3 

4.7 

14.1 
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Table  79  (continued) 


subject 


Social 

Ethnic 

Matn 

Science 

Heri'tacje 

r  1  _-_ 

4 

Primary  only 

Q.Q 

5.3 

/•4 

21.4 

primary  w/riigiifln  to 

40.0 

37.4 

32.1 

4b.D 

Equal  primary  and 

41.1 

23.4 

35.8 

7.1 

English  w/pnmary  to 

lo#2 

20.2 

16.5 

11.1 

juppl^mnfc 

rTCJllSn  ofuy 

0.0 

o.l 

O  Q 

*  «o 

wot  vaugnu 

*«  / 

D.D 

primary  only 

5.5 

23.1 

17  .o 

OA  ^ 

39 .6 

primary  w/Engiisn  to 

31.3 

33.0 

33.0 

27.5 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

44.2 

13.8 

28.6 

oi  c 

21.5 

rJTjiiHQ  w/priunary  to 

11*4 

•7  a 
/.  o 

supplement 

CWtl  4  flk    fWfcl  XT 

xui^xxsn  cnxy 

•7  £ 
/  •  O 

X J  •  1 

XJ.  X 

1  ft 

Not  tauoht 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

Primary  only 

0.0 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

Primary  w/English  to 

18.1 

10.7 

0.0 

21.4 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

34.3 

26.9 

44.9 

25.5 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

32.9 

32.9 

25.5 

25.5 

supplement 

English  only 

7.4 

7.4 

22.2 

14.8 

Not  taught 

7.4 

14.8 

0.0 

5.5 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses         173        169  172  169 


Do  project  teachers  assign  homework? 

Yes.  Across  grade  levels  within  each  program  the  majority  of 
teachers  assign  homework  two  or  more  times  a  week  (see  Table  80) .  As 
grade  level  increases  in  each  program,  the  proportion  of  teachers 
assigning  homework  more  frequently  (i.e. ,  >  times/week)  tends  to 
increase.  Proportionately  more  late-exit  teachers  at  each  grade  level 
report  assigning  homework  at  least  three  times  per  week  than  either 
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immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers.  Except  for  second  grade, 
proportionately  more  late-exit  teachers  also  report  grading  and 
returning  homework  to  their  students  on  a  frequent  basis  (i.e. ,  "almost 
always"  and  "about  75%  of  the  time")  than  either  immersion  strategy  or 
early-exit  teachers  (see  Table  81),  although  differences  between 
programs  are  small. 

Table  80 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Frequency  of  Homework  Assignments, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Imnersion 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Frequency 

% 

% 
% 

% 

K 

Daily 

11.6 

50.0 

4  times/week 

U.6 

0.0 

12.7 

3  times/week 

30.3 

0.0 

2  times/week 

7.7 

siX*  si 

8.0 

Weekly 

20.0 

1  A  1 

15.7 

Less  than  weekly 

6.5 

D«  J 

9.7 

Never 

12.4 

4.0 

1 

Daily 

40.7 

34.7 

59.2 

JD.U 

46.1 

28. 1 

3  times/week 

15.6 

4.5 

7.8 

2  times/week 

4.3 

7.9 

4.9 

Weekly 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Less  than  weekly 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

Never 

2.2 

3.4 

0.0 

2 

Daily 

26.9 

32.2 

62.6 

4  times/week 

57.6 

38.3 

26.8 

3  times/week 

11.2 

35.5 

10.6 

2  times/week 

1.7 

8.1 

0.0 

Weekly 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

Less  than  weekly 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

Never 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

Daily 

19.4 

15.6 

56.1 

4  times/week 

55.7 

50.8 

34.1 

3  times/week 

3.8 

21.6 

6.9 

2  times/week 

4.8 

4.0 

2.9 

Weekly 

3.8 

2.0 

0.0 

less  than  weekly 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

Never 

12.5 

4.0 

0.0 
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Table  80  (continued) 


Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Frequency 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Daily 

0.0 

13.2 

58.8 

4  tines/week 

63.9 

35.1 

29.5 

3  times/week 

0.0 

22.2 

4.9 

2  times/week 

36.2 

14.8 

3.4 

Weekly 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Lass  than  weekly 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Never 

0.0 

14.8 

3.4 

5 

Dally 

* 

* 

59.2 

4  tines/week 

* 

* 

26.8 

3  tines/week 

* 

* 

0.0 

2  times/week 

* 

3.6 

Weekly 

* 

10.4 

Less  than  weekly 

* 

0.0 

Never 

* 

* 

0.0 

6 

Daily 

* 

44.9 

4  times/week 

* 

* 

42.4 

3  times/week 

* 

* 

12.7 

2  times/week 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weekly 

* 

* 

0.0 

Less  than  weekly 

* 

* 

0.0 

Never 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

180 

181 

181 
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Table  81 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Frequency  Hcmswork  is  Graded 
 and  Returned,  by  Program  and  Grade  


Emersion    Early-Exit  late-Exit 
Grade   %  %  % 


K 

Seldom 

9.8 

0.0 

15.7 

About  25%  of  the  time 

9.4 

0.0 

0.0 

About  50%  of  the  tine 

0.0 

7.0 

3.0 

About  75%  of  the  time 

0.0 

7.3 

0.0 

Almost  always 

68.7 

63.5 

77.4 

No  homework  assigned 

12.0 

22.2 

4.0 

1 

Seldom 

1.9 

2.2 

0.0 

About  25%  of  the  time 

1.5 

2.3 

7.8 

About  50%  of  the  time 

6.6 

7.8 

0.0 

About  75%  of  the  time 

21.1 

5.5 

16.8 

Almost  always 

66.7 

78.9 

75.5 

No  homework  assigned 

2.3 

3.4 

0.0 

2 

seiocm 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

About  25%  of  the  time 

2.2 

4.7 

0.0 

i         mm  Jm.  M              Mm      m  %.                A  f 

About  50%  of  the  time 

8.7 

14.4 

16.0 

■»  *             *       mm  mm  A            m»                       » _  • 

About  75%  of  the  time 

26.1 

12.0 

12.2 

Almost  always 

63.0 

62.9 

71.8 

fiu  imubwQEX  aSSXCpiSCl 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3 

Seldom 

0.0 

0.0 

3.5 

m  %      -     ..a.-      0m.  mm  A.             M*     m  .*             k  • 

About  25%  of  the  time 

4.8 

3.9 

4.4 

About  50%  of  the  time 

4.8 

9.6 

5.5 

About  75%  of  the  time 

4.8 

7.9 

16.1 

Almost  always 

73.0 

74.7 

70.6 

No  hflMBMPrk  assicm^ 

a  n 

U.Q 

4 

Seldom 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

About  25%  of  the  time 

18.1 

0.0 

0.0 

About  50%  of  the  time 

22.9 

13.2 

13.3 

About  75%  of  the  time 

0.0 

14.2 

23.5 

Almost  always 

59.0 

57.8 

57.2 

No  hcnsewcrk  assigned 

0.0 

14.8 

3.4 

5 

Seldom 

* 

* 

3.6 

About  25%  of  the  time 

* 

ft 

0.0 

About  50%  of  the  time 

* 

* 

13.1 

About  75%  of  the  time 

* 

* 

12.4 

Almost  always 

.  * 

* 

70.9 

No  hcmswork  assigned 

ft 

0.0 
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Table  81  (continued) 


Grade 


6 


Seldom 


* 
* 
* 

* 


0.0 

0.0 
26.6 

6.4 
67.1 

0.0 


About  25%  of  the  tine 
About  50%  of  the  time 
About  75%  of  the  tine 
Almost  always 


NO  homework  assigned 


Weighted  Number  of  responses 


180 


181 


181 


fry  WKtl  tillf  ft?  frflKtiers  allocate  to  various  ocntent  areas? 

With  one  exception,  teachers  in  the  three  programs  allocate  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  of  instructional  time  within  each 
subject  to  math  (16.2%  to  24.2%),  social  studies  (6.6%  to  19.0%),  and 
science  (6.5%  to  13.1%)  (see  Table  82).  me  exception  lies  in  social 
studies  in  fourth  grade,  with  late-exit  teachers  providing  approximate- 
ly half  the  instructional  time  (8.7%)  that  either  immersion  strategy 
(19.0%)  or  early-exit  (15.1%)  teachers  provide.  As  expected,  the  three 
programs  differ  markedly  in  the  proportion  of  instructional  time 
allocated  to  English  and  Spanish  language  arts.  Kindergarten  through 
third  grade  immersion  strategy  teachers  report  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  (58.8%  to  61.6%)  of  their  instructional  time  is  allocated  to 
English  language  arts,  while  fourth  grade  immersion  strategy  teachers 
allocate  one-half  (51.7%)  of  their  instructional  time  to  English 
language  arts.  In  contrast,  early-exit  teachers  increase  the  per- 
centage of  English  language  arts  instructional  time  across  grades,  from 
one-third  (35.4%)  in  kindergarten  to  one-half  (50.3%)  in  fourth  grade. 
Late-exit  teachers  also  report  an  increase  in  time  allocated  to  English 
language  arts  instruction,  although  uneven,  from  less  than  one-fourth 
(23.8%)  in  kindergarten  to  over  one-third  (41.7%)  in  grade  four. 
Conversely,  consistent  with  the  instructional  model,  immersion  strategy 
teachers  do  not  provide  instruction  in  Spanish  language  arts  (0.0  to 
1.2%).     While  early-exit  teachers  allocate  slightly  more  than  one- 
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fourth  of  their  instructional  tine  to  Spanish  language  arts  in  kinder- 
garten (28.6%),  it  decreases  to  less  than  one-fifth  in  grade  three 
(17.9%)  and  is  not  provided  in  grade  four.  late-exit  teachers  allocate 
slightly  more  than  two-fifths  (42.7%)  of  their  instructional  tine  to 
Spanish  language  arts  in  kindergarten,  slowly  decreasing  to  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  in  grade  four  (21.7%) .  These  patterns  are  consistent 
with  the  instructional  models  of  each  program. 

Of  interest  is  that  while  the  proportion  of  instructional  time 
spent  on  English  or  Spanish  language  arts  nay  vary  by  program  and 
grade,  the  total  proportion  of  tine  allocated  to  English  and  Spanish 
language  arts  ranges  from  one-half  (50.3%)  to  roughly  two-thirds 
(67.3%)  in  all  grades  within  and  across  programs. 

Fragmentation  of  the  educational  program  is  a  major  concern  for 
all  students  receiving  special  support  services.  One  indicator  of  the 
quality  of  services  is  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  provided  by 
someone  other  than  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
teachers  coordinate  their  instructional  efforts.  Over  one-half  of  all 
teachers  by  grade  within  and  across  programs  indicate  that  their  LEP 
students  are  taught  by  another  teacher  (see  Table  83) .  slightly  more 
than  one-half  to  over  three-fourths  of  immersion  strategy  (54.2%  to 
73.8%)  and  early-exit  (63.0%  to  78.8%)  teachers  indicate  that  their  LEP 
students  are  taught  the  same  subject(s)  by  another  teacher  either  in  a 
pull-out  or  in-classroom  teaching  arrangement.  Minor  grade  level 
differences  are  noted  between  these  two  programs  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade;  however,  more  early-exit  fourth  grade  teachers 
(78.4%)  than  immersion  strategy  teachers  (54.2%)  report  their  students 
being  taught  by  another  teacher.  Proportionately  more  late-exit 
teachers  in  grades  kindergarten,  two  and  three  (88.5%,  79.7%  and  80.0%, 
respectively)  than  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers  in 
those  grades  note  that  their  LEP  students  are  taught  by  someone  else. 
The  majority  of  the  classroom  teachers  (80.9%  to  100.0%),  by  grade 
within  and  across  programs,  coordinate  their  instruction  with  these 
other  teachers  who  provide  instruction  to  LEP  students  (see  Table  84) . 
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Classroom  teachers  typically  coordinate  instruction  with  these  outside 
teachers  through  informal  discussions  and  meetings  (53.3%  to  100.0%) 
(see  Table  85) .  Teacher  coordination  also  is  aided  by  the  curriculum 
and  instructional  materials  used  (47.5%  to  100.0%).  Project  teachers 
tend  to  meet  with  one  another  on  an  as-needed  basis  (18.2%  to  100.0%) , 
although  teachers  also  report  meeting  on  a  weekly  basis  (0.0%  to  66.7%) 
(see  Table  86) .  With  the  exception  of  second  grade,  there  is  a  trend 
among  immersion  strategy  teachers  to  meat  more  frequently  (i.e.,  at 
least  once  a  week)  as  grade  level  increases  (26.2%  to  66.7%) .  In  sum, 
on  average,  LEP  students  in  all  three  programs  and  all  grades  are 
provided  instruction  by  a  resource  teacher  on  a  regular  basis. 
Coordination  of  the  instructional  program  between  teachers  tends  to  be 
informal. 

flbafc  instructional  w^fljrjfilff  fltt  Project  teachers  use  and  at  what 
difficulty  levftl      ttrr  tmfr? 

Teachers  in  all  grades  within  and  across  programs  provide  instruc- 
tional materials  for  their  LEP  students  to  develop  English  language 
arts,  Spanish  language  arts,  social  studies,  math,  and  science  skills. 
However,  there  are  narked  grade  level  and  program  differences  in  the 
types  of  materials  used. 

Except  for  Spanish  language  arts,  the  majority  of  inversion 
strategy  teachers  use  materials  containing  the  same  content  and  the 
same  language  with  their  LEP  students  as  are  used  with  English  profi- 
cient students  (see  Table  87).  The  next  largest  group  of  immersion 
strategy  teachers  report  that  while  they  also  use  English  for  instruc- 
tion, the  material  covered  in  the  content  area  is  expanded  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  language  needs  of  LEP  students. 
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Table  82 

Percentage  of  Instructional  Time  for  Each  Academic  Subject,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 


Content  Area 


Imnersion 
% 


Early-Exit 
% 


Late-Exit 
t 


K         English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 


61. 2 
0.0 
9.0 

21.8 
8.1 


61.6 
1.2 
8.1 

22.6 
6.5 


61.3 
0.4 
6.7 

22.3 
9.2 


58.8 
0.0 
7.1 
23.9 
10.1 


51.7 
0.0 
19.0 
16.2 
13.1 


35.4 
28.6 

9.8 
19.8 

6.5 


38.6 
23.6 

7.1 
23.5 

7.2 


43.8 
18.9 

7.0 
22.6 

7.7 


41.6 
17.9 

8.6 
24.2 

7.7 


50.3 
0.0 
15.1 
22.2 
12.4 


23.8 
42.7 

8.3 
17.6 

7.6 


28.3 
39.0 

6.6 
19.2 

7.0 


27.2 
36.3 

9.1 
17.9 

9.5 


36.0 
27.8 

7.9 
20.2 

8.1 


41.7 
21.7 

8.7 
19.0 

8.9 


O 
RJC 


26H 


Table  82  (continued) 


Iumersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

5 

English  language  Arts 

it 

36.9 

Spanish  language  Arts 

* 

* 

20.9 

Social  Studies 

10.7 

Mathematics 

* 

21.0 

Science 

* 

* 

10.5 

6 

English  language  Arts 

it 

it 

37.0 

Spanish  language  Arts 

it 

it 

17.6 

Social  Studies 

it 

it 

13.9 

Mathematics 

it 

it 

20.4 

Science 

* 

it 

11.2 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

179 

180 

180 

261 


* 


Table  83 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  that  LEP  Students  are  Taught 
Same  Subject(s)  by  Other  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Immersion 
% 

Program 
Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

K 

73.8 

78.8 

88.5 

J. 

CEO  K 

99.9 

09.4 

9X.O 

2 

70.9 

65.5 

79.7 

3 

57.1 

63.0 

80.0 

4 

54.2 

78.4 

67.6 

5 

* 

* 

86.7 

6 

* 

* 

80.8 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  152 

160 

163 

Table  84 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Vfoo  Coordinate  Instruction  with  Other  Teachers 
Who  Instruct  LEPs  in  Same  Subjects,  by  Program  and  Grade 

Grade 

Immersion 
% 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

K 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

97.7 

80.9 

3 

90.2 

100.0 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

100.0 

85.5 

5 

* 

* 

100.0 

6 

* 

100.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses         99  109  124 
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Table  85 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Methods  of  Coordinating  Instruction, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Informal  discussions/ 

100.0 

91.6 

79.6 

10BG(tJLllGp8 

Formal  meetings 

10.7 

56.0 

24.7 

Curriculum/materi  als 

47.8 

82.0 

79.6 

Student  Feedback 

0.0 

21.0 

28.7 

1 

Informal  discussions/ 

80.8 

63.1 

81.8 

meetings 

Formal  meetings 

37.9 

52.0 

100.0 

47.5 

52.7 

100.0 

Student  Feedback 

10.4 

20.6 

15.7 

2 

Informal  discussions/ 

90.7 

83.2 

53.3 

Fbnwl  neetlncfs 

68.0 

77.1 

71.5 

Curriculunv/mterials 

90.9 

78.3 

76.9 

Student  Feedback 

60.6 

29.7 

47.4 

3 

Informal  discussions/ 

76.5 

88.5 

83.2 

motions 

Formal  meetings 

41.5 

59.3 

35.5 

CurrlculuiVmaterials 

70.7 

87.8 

79.6 

Student  Feedback 

17.3 

54.9 

46.7 

4 

Informal  discussions/ 

100.0 

100.0 

68.9 

meetings 

Formal  meetings 

100.0 

56.4 

38.4 

Curriculum/materials 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Student  Feedback 

66.7 

73.4 

0.0 

5 

Informal  discussions/ 

* 

* 

64.8 

XDSstinc^s 

Formal  liwwHntjn 

* 

* 

69.3 

Curriculum/materials 

★ 

* 

54.5 

Student  Feedback 

* 

* 

31.3 
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Table  85  (continued) 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

% 

Late-Exit 
% 

6    Informal  discussions/ 

* 

100.0 

meetings 
Formal  meetings 
Curriculvn0naterials 
Student  Feedback 

* 
* 
* 

53.7 
77.5 
26.9 

Range  of  Weighted 
Number  of  responses 

48-60 

53-61 

51-59 
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Table  86 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Frequency  They  Meet  with 
 Other  Project  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade  


Unnersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

I 

% 

\ 

K 

At  least  once  a  week 

26.2 

51.2 

25.0 

At  least  once  a  month 

28.8 

0.0 

4.7 

As  needed 

19.5 

48.8 

56.9 

Once  or  twice  per  year 

0*0 

0.0 

p. 7 

otner 

25*5 

0.0 

6.7 

1 

At  least  onoe  a  week 

36.2 

35.2 

23.1 

At  least  onoe  a  month 

12.5 

5.9 

0.0 

30.6 

50.3 

CPA  J 

58.4 

onoe  or  twice  per  year 

10*8 

0.0 

6.3 

otner 

9.9 

8.6 

12.2 

2 

At  least  onoe  a  week 

17.8 

13.4 

0.0 

At  least  onoe  a  nontn 

11.7 

25.6 

0.0 

as  neeoea 

65.2 

43.3 

100.0 

unoe  or  twice  per  year 

D.J 

8.8 

0.0 

n  a 
U.U 

8.9 

U.U 

3 

At  least  onoe  a  week 

45.5 

41.9 

25.3 

al  xeasw  onoe  a  uxxtlxi 

U.U 

0.0 

11.0 

D4.  D 

58.2 

4  J.  1 

um  or  uwioc  per  year 

u.u 

0.0 

J.O 

wUItt 

n  n 
u.  u 

0.0 

1*7  1 

1/  0  1 

4 

At  least  once  a  week 

66.7 

56.4 

26.0 

At  ieasu  once  a  montn 

U.U 

8.4 

11.  o 

as  neeoea 

J  J.  3 

18.2 

5  J.o 

unoe  or  twice  per  year 

U.U 

16.9 

U.U 

uuier 

U.U 

0.0 

O  *7 
O.  / 

5 

At  least  once  a  week 

* 

50.0 

At  least  once  a  month 

* 

* 

16.7 

As  naaWi 

* 

33.3 

Once  or  twice  per  year 

* 

0.0 

Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

6 

At  least  onoe  a  week 

* 

40.7 

At  least  once  a  month 

* 

16.5 

As  needed 

* 

36.7 

Once  or  twice  per  year 

* 

0.0 

Other 

* 

* 

6.2 

Weighted  number  of  responses   81  78  89 
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Table  87 


Percentage  of  Xxanersicn  Strategy  Teachers  Reporting  Types  of 
 Materials  Used  in  Class,  by  Grade  


T^T-fi~L».Ti-r^ji_'1 

XeXDCujQBQ 

Same  Content 

sane  content 

i£P  content 

Difr  Oontent 

Content        Sane  Lang. 

DlxC  Lang. 

Sane  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

\aJLm  iVJjBa 

% 

i 

% 
% 

CO  C 

n  a 
0.0 

47.  o 

0.0 

Dmm     &Ae/)i  vw 

&ng«  wbcku ng 

OU.l 

0.0 

39.9 

0.0 

0.0 

46.8 

0.0 

ULCLL  opail  1  rtfl 

XUU.U 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Baadlng 

M 

n 

M 

H 

H 

Span.  Writing 

M 

H 

M 

on  c; 

0.0 

A  C 

9.5 

0.0 

a  n 

O  A 

o.U 

0.0 

on  k 

0  0 

U.U 

1        Oral  Frvrl  ich 

0%  mm 

2e7 

38.3 

U.U 

Prrt  P*v%Hitvt 

£4  Aa£  •  lUOUUiaj 

35.6 

0.0 

Era  Writ-Ira 

71  5 
/  X  .  o 

2.  / 

AC  A 

25.8 

0.0 

Oral  Qrvinieh 

n  n 
u  •  u 

U.U 

A  A  1 

44.1 

55.9 

Span*  Reading 

0.0 

U.U 

1 AA  A 

xUU.U 

f\  A 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

n  n 

U.U 

1  AA  A 

xUU.U 

A  A 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

WWW.  WMmUiSiw 

82.8 

a  n 
U.U 

17.3 

0.0 

Math 

93.2 

a  a 
U.U 

£  A 

6.6 

0.0 

Science 

82  8 

0.0 

17  3 

X  /  •  *J 

2      Oral  Enctl  ish 

69.4 

m  n 

JU.  o 

n  a 
U.U 

Eng.  Reading 

71.2 

*D  m  D 

U.U 

Ena.  Writina 

80.5 

0  0 

m*  .  e? 

X/ •  J 

A  A 
U.U 

Orel  Spanish 

42.0 

CO  A 

SO  .  u 

n  n 

U.U 

A  A 

u.  u 

Span.  Reading 

42.0 

SO  .  U 

n  n 

U.U 

A  t\ 

U.U 

Span.  Writing 

56.9 

*■ .  X 

U.U 

A  A 

u.  u 

Sec.  Studies 

83.0 

ii  i 

A  A 

U.U 

Math 

89.7 

4  A 

A  A 
U.U 

Science 

80.7 

6.1 

w  .  X 

13  9 

XJ  .  4m 

U.U 

3      Oral  English 

59.3 

0.0 

35.9 

4.8 

Big.  Reading 

74.6 

0.0 

25.4 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

79.7 

0.0 

20.3 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Reading 

M 

K 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Soc.  Studies 

94.4 

0.0 

5.6 

0.0 

Math 

95.2 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

Science 

94.7 

0.0 

5.4 

0.0 
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Table  87  (continued) 


Expanded 

Sane  Content 

Sane  Content 

LEP  Content 

Diff  Content 

Content        Sane  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

Sane  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4      Oral  English 

50.0 

0.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Beading 

77.1 

0.0 

22.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

72.1 

0.0 

27.9 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Reading 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

N 

M 

N 

M 

See.  Studies 

77.1 

0.0 

22.9 

0.0 

Math 

72.1 

0.0 

27.9 

0.0 

Science 

77.1 

0.0 

22.9 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  English  language  arts   133  -  142 


Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  Spanish  language  arts  5-9 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  Social  Studies,  Hath    138  -  143 
and  Science 

Typically,  through  the  third  grade,  approximately  two-thirds  (or 
more)  of  early-exit  teachers  indicate  that  they  use  materials  with  the 
same  content  and  language  as  are  used  with  English  proficient  students 
when  teaching  science  and  English  oral,  reading,  and  writing  skills 
(see  Table  88).  The  remaining  early-exit  teachers  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  three  tend  to  expand  the  English  language  arts  content 
to  include  materials  specifically  developed  for  LEP  students.  In  grade 
four,  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  early-exit  program  report  using 
English  language  arts  materials  that  are  identical  to  those  used  with 
English  proficient  students.  As  grade  level  increases,  proportionately 
more  early-exit  teachers  tend  to  use  the  sane  content  and  language  with 
LEP  students  as  with  English  proficient  students  when  teaching  math 
(37.0%  to  72.6%)  and  social  studies  (37.3%  to  100.0%). 

Reflecting  the  early-exit  model  of  primary  language  instruction, 
proportionately  more  early-exit  than  immersion  strategy  teachers  report 
providing  the  sane  content  for  LEP  students  as  is  used  with  English 
proficient  students,  but  they  do  so  in  Spanish  rather  than  in  English 
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for  social  studies  math  and  science.  Understandably,  early-exit 
teachers  also  use  tailored  materials  (i.e.,  different  content  and 
language)  when  filing  Spanish  oral,  reading,  and  writing  skills  to 
LEP  students.  Stvaa,  while  early-exit  teachers  tend  to  use  the  same 
materials  and  language  with  LEPs  as  with  English  proficient  students, 
many  such  teachers  supplement  these  with  special  materials  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  LEP  students. 

In  keeping  with  their  instructional  model,  late-exit  teachers 
increase  their  use  (albeit  unevenly  and  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
early-exit  teachers)  of  materials  for  English  proficient  students  with 
their  LEP  students  as  grade  level  increases  (see  Table  89) .  Generally 
across  grades,  proportionately  more  late-exit  than  early-exit  or 
immersion  strategy  teachers  provide  their  LEP  students  with  Spanish 
language  materials  with  the  same  content  in  science,  social  studies, 
and  math  as  the  English  language  materials  that  are  used  with  English 
proficient  students.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  program  models, 
proportionately  more  early-exit  teachers  use  different  content  and 
Spanish  when  teaching  Spanish  oral  language,  reading,  and  writing 
skills  than  do  late-exit  teachers. 

Teachers  in  all  grades  and  programs  tend  to  use  a  combination  of 
ccranercial  and  teacher-made  instructional  materials  (see  Table  90). 
While  teachers  indicate  that  they  tend  to  use  mostly  connercial 
materials  supplemented  with  some  teacher-made  materials  (44.5%  to 
81.2%) ,  another  large  proportion  of  teachers  report  that  their  materi- 
als are  approximately  half  commercial  and  half  teacher-made  (4.5%  to 
44.8%). 
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■Table  88 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Types  of  Materials 


Expanded 

Sam  Content 

Same  fintifAnr 

IEP  Content 

Diff  Content 

Content        Same  Lang. 

Diff  Lara. 

Sane  lam. 

Diff  Lara. 

e#dbfc  Si 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K      Oral  English 

30.4 

9.8 

59.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

74.6 

0.0 

0.0 

25.4 

Era.  WritAra 

60.0 

19.6 

0.0 

20.5 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

14.0 

0.0 

86.0 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

19.6 

0.0 

80.5 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Soc.  Studies 

37.3 

37.9 

24.8 

0.0 

Math 

37.0 

63.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Science 

62.1 

37.9 

0.0 

0.0 

1      Oral  English 

58.6 

0.0 

41.5 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

53.3 

4.2 

34.5 

8.0 

Eng.  Writing 

71.7 

0.0 

20.3 

8.0 

Oral  Spanish 

22.0 

2.2 

4.3 

71.5 

Span.  Reading 

15.7 

2.0 

3.8 

78.6 

Span.  Writing 

15.7 

2.0 

3.8 

78.6 

Soc.  Studies 

60.0 

27.8 

0.0 

12.2 

Math 

56.9 

40.0 

0.0 

3.1 

Science 

64.9 

22.5 

0.0 

12.6 

2     Oral  English 

50.5 

5.3 

44.2 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

67.4 

29.9 

0..) 

Eng.  Writing 

78.6 

7,1 

14,2 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

7.0 

10.5 

3.5 

79.1 

Span.  Reading 

9.2 

7.7 

3.1 

80.0 

Span.  Writing 

3.5 

27.7 

3.4 

65.4 

Soc.  Studies 

53.1 

38.0 

3.9 

5.1 

Math 

58.9 

33.8 

2.5 

4.9 

Science 

64.0 

24.8 

3.8 

7.4 

3      Oral  English 

50.2 

4.7 

31.4 

13.7 

Eng.  Reading 

69.5 

0.0 

19.5 

11.1 

Eng.  Writing 

61.5 

5.3 

23.0 

10.2 

Oral  Spanish 

13.6 

13.4 

0.0 

73.0 

Cttan.  KsadirKj 

9.3 

18.3 

O.i 

72.4 

Span.  Writing 

6.4 

25.3 

0.0 

68.3 

Soc.  Studies 

47.8 

41.0 

2.1 

9.1 

Math 

57.9 

31.2 

2.0 

8.9 

Science 

60.5 

32.7 

2.1 

4.7 
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Table  88  (continued) 


Expanded 

Sane  Content. 

Sana  Content 

LEP  content 

Diff  Content 

Content        same  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

Same  Lang* 

Diff  Lang. 

Gr.   Area  % 

% 

% 

% 

4      Oral  English  100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading  100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing  100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Span.  Reading  CO 

48.1 

0.0 

51.9 

Span.  Writing  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Sec.  Studies  100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Math  72.6 

27.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Science  72.6 

27.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  92  -  136 
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Table  89 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Types  of  Materials 


Used  in  Class,  by  Grade 


Same  content 

Sane  Content 

Expanded 
LEP  Content 

Diff  Content 

Content        Sane  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

Same  Lang. 

Diff  Lang. 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K     Oral  English 

0.0 

40.0 

60.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

0.0 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

16.7 

83.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

16.7 

83.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

20.0 

80.0 

0.0 

0.0 

See.  Studies 

25.0 

75.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Math 

16.7 

83.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Science 

16.7 

83.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1     Oral  English 

40.1 

4.3 

48.4 

7.2 

Eng.  Reading 

36.7 

21.5 

34.4 

7.4 

Eng.  writing 

45.8 

26.1 

11.7 

16.4 

Oral  Spanish 

14.0 

28.2 

0.0 

57.8 

Span.  Reading 

13.2 

26.5 

0.0 

60.4 

Span.  Writing 

13.2 

26.5 

0.0 

60.4 

Sec.  Studies 

20.0 

48.6 

0.0 

31.4 

Math 

22.3 

68.8 

0.0 

8.9 

Science 

40.8 

56.8 

0.0 

2.5 

2      Oral  English 

45.2 

9.8 

45.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

63.5 

24.4 

12.2 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

46.5 

17.8 

26.8 

8.9 

Oral  Spanish 

25.8 

13.9 

12.3 

48.0 

Span.  Reading 

26.4 

14.4 

6.6 

52.6 

Span.  Writing 

31.2 

12.9 

6.6 

49.3 

Sec.  Studies 

32.2 

58.2 

0.0 

9.6 

Math 

25.0 

64.5 

3.3 

7.3 

Science 

40.7 

51.2 

0.0 

8.1 

3      Oral  English 

68.6 

5.4 

20.5 

5.4 

Png-  pending 

83.3 

5.4 

11.3 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

87.0 

5.4 

7.5 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

63.9 

0.0 

16.9 

19.3 

Span.  Reading 

57.1 

0.0 

16.2 

26.8 

Span.  Writing 

57.1 

0.0 

16.2 

26.8 

Sec.  Studies 

65.8 

28.3 

0.0 

5.9 

Math 

66.8 

21.7 

5.8 

5.8 

Science 

75.5 

9.5 

3.9 

n.2 
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Table  89  (continued) 


Sane  Ocritent 

JXT  ^UBlMHtU 

i/XXX  VJUilUBXlU 

Content  s 

n4  +4*  T  Mm 

n4  ##    T  ATVT 

UXXX  Ifllej* 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

4       Oral  English 

45.8 

9.4 

41.0 

3.9 

Eno.  Baading 

56  9 

Q  A 

OO  Q 

1  Q 

WO  •  w 

Q  A 

Ifl  O 

Xo.o 

Je7 

Oral  Sosniflh 

Q  7 

n  n 

UeU 

OO  1 

62  2 

Oe  • 

1 A  O 

UeU 

O 

55  7 

00  £ 

n  n 

UeU 

no  *T 

/ 

fine    AHiri'i  aa 

50  2 

Jo*  x 

Hath 

54.2 

1A  O 

Science 

56.5 

07  £ 
er  iO 

XU.U 

5      Oral  Enolish 

43.1 

9.9 

41.3 

5.8 

Eng.  Reading 

54.7 

10  0 

0*1  £ 

11  fl 

xx.  o 

Ena.  wHHm 

56.5 

1Q  Q 

17*7 

o  o 

Oral  Spanish 

54.6 

10  Q 

O  O 

1A  <s 

Span.  Beading 

49.9 

1 0  A 

n  n 
U*U 

J  /•  / 

Scan.  Writiixr 

49.9 

21  0 

o  o 

OO  1 

Soc.  Studies 

50.1 

15  1 

5  5 

Q  1 

Hath 

66.6 

R  K 
O.D 

Science 

59.4 

31  1 

O  O 

Ue  U 

Sf  e«J 

6      Oral  English 

50.5 

19.1 

19.1 

11.3 

Eng.  Beading 

58.3 

11.3 

22.6 

7.8 

Eng.  Writing 

58.3 

11.3 

22.6 

7.8 

Oral  Spanish 

33.0 

33.0 

0.0 

34.0 

Span.  Reading 

33.0 

33.0 

0.0 

34.0 

Span.  Writing 

36.1 

36.1 

0.0 

27.9 

Soc.  Studies 

42.6 

57.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Math 

42.6 

57.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Science 

69.6 

22.6 

0.0 

7.8 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  101  -  135 
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Table  90 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Source  of 
Instructional  Materials ,  by  Program  and  Grade 


J-IISI  PCX  O  A\M  1 

Ra  m  1  v— FV  i  t 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Origin 

t 

% 

t 

K 

Ail  ocnmercial 

J.  1 

o.l 

U«  U 

Most:  ocnmercial ,  seme  teacner~macie 

AQ  A 

Ol«2 

DJ«  2 

nJJUUL  ilcLl  L   VaJWIIkSX wJLOUL  ,    1 IOX  L    UnU  fcJL  llloUC 

7  2 

27  fl 

Most  teacher-made,  sane  ocnmercial 

21.3 

3.5 

19.0 

1 

All  ocnmercial 

5. 1 

8.7 

19.2 

Most  ccirmerciai ,  some  teacner-maae 

D/ .  1 

CO  i 

Do  .  1 

en  c 
DU«  D 

AVv*it"  half  omnfiVfii 2*1             f  ffiaph^r^maHa 

IB  *> 

Ftost  teacher-made,  sane  ocnmercial 

6.6 

0.0 

11.8 

2 

ah  ocnmercial 

XX.  c 

12  «U 

£«  J 

MOSt  CXiineFulal  ,    BdTlB  LHaCXier— luaue 

AA  U 

75  9 

About  half  ocntrercial,  half  teacher-made 

26.3 

23.2 

4.5 

Most  teacher-made,  some  ocnmercial 

0.0 

0.0 

21.1 

3 

All  ocnmercial 

10.7 

19.1 

12.7 

Most  ocnmercial,  some  teacher-made 

44.5 

61.0 

66.1 

About  half  oonmerciai,  half  teacher-made 

44.8 

10.0 

17.8 

Most  teacher-made,  seme  oonmerciai 

0.0 

9.8 

3.5 

4 

All  ocnmercial 

0.0 

34.1 

20.3 

Most  ocnmercial,  seme  teacher-made 

77.1 

58.6 

54.1 

About  half  oonmerciai,  half  teacher-made 

22.9 

7.4 

22.0 

Most  teaciier-made,  seme  ocnmercial 

0.0 

0.0 

3.6 
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Table  90  (continued) 


frCQIfclli, 


Inversion 

Early-Odt 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Origin 

% 

% 

% 

5 

All  cxumercial 

* 

* 

33.2 

Most  cxumercial,  Borne  teacher-made 

* 

* 

47.4 

About  half  ocntoercial,  half  teacher-made 

* 

* 

10.6 

Most  teacher-made,  sane  ocmrercial 

* 

* 

8.8 

6 

All  cannerclal 

* 

* 

28.5 

Most  oaimercial,  sane  teacher-made 

* 

* 

49.6 

About  half  commercial,  half  teacher-made 

21.9 

Most  teacher-made,  sane  oanmercial 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

180 

180 

177 
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To  what  extent  do  LEP  and  FEP  students  work  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level?  curiously,  proportionately  more  kindergarten  immersion 
strategy  teadhers  perceive  that  their  LEP  students  are  working  at  grade 
level  in  English  skills  than  teachers  in  subsequent  grades  (see  Table 
91) .  After  a  narked  drop  in  these  Skills  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
one,  proportionately  more  teachers  rate  their  LEP  student.*  as  having 
grade  level  English  language  skills  as  grade  increases.  The  majority 
of  imnersicn  strategy  teachers  indicate  that  their  LEP  students  are 
working  at  grade  level  in  social  studies  (71.4%  to  100.0%),  math  (80.6% 
to  100.0%),  and  science  (71.9%  to  100.0%). 

Early-exit  teachers  report  fluctuations  in  the  skill  levels  of 
their  LEP  students  across  grades  and  content  areas  (see  Table  92). 
While  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  rate  LEP  students  as  working  at 
grade  level  on  oral  English  skills  fluctuates  somewhat  as  grade  level 
increases,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  proportion  who  rate  them  at  grade 
level  in  English  writing  and  reading  Skills.  The  majority  of  teachers 
in  kindergarten  through  third  grade  rate  their  LEP  students  as  working 
at  grade  level  in  social  studies  and  science,  and  at  grade  level  in 
math  through  fourth  grade.  At  least  one-half  to  all  teachers  indicate 
that  students'  Spanish  language  skills  are  at  grade  level  in  all 
grades. 

While  proportionately  more  late-exit  teachers  initially  rate  their 
students  as  performing  at  grade  level  in  all  content  areas  except 
English  language  arts  when  compared  to  their  counterparts  in  the  other 
instructional  programs,  there  is  also  a  general  decline  as  grade  level 
increases  in  the  proportion  who  repo?  their  students  as  having  grade 
level  skills  (see  Table  93) . 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  rating  their 
LEP  students  as  working  at  grade  level  may  reflect  the  increased 
demands  on  higher  skills  from  students  as  grade  level  increases,  as 
well  as  the  characteristics  of  LEP  students  remaining  in  these  programs 
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(i.e. ,  slower)  and/or  LEP  students  new  to  the  district  at  higher  grades 
from  those  IEP  students  who  were  re-classified  at  earlier  grades. 

Table  91 


Percentage  of  Imnarsion  Strategy  Teachers  Reporting  Level  at  Which 
 LEP  Students  are  Working,  by  Grade  


n*1  mm  •    Am  wM  m 

Beicw  Grade 

At  Grade 

Juervei 

JJBVttl 

Level 

vj£ouB 

ocncenti  Anaa 

* 

% 

% 

IT 

K 

URLL  EngllSfl 

40.6 

59.4 

0.0 

Eng.  RBaoing 

53.4 

m  m  mm 

46.7 

0.0 

— ■  ■  -  -  — i  X*  A  

Eng.  writing 

19.0 

81.0 

0.0 

1 AA  A 

A  A 

0*0 

Span.  Reading 

M 

M 

M 

opcui*  w&xuing 

H 

H 

M 

DOC.  OUUCllGS 

OA  T 

75.4 

0*0 

Haul 

JLOiU 

O  >3  A 

A  A 
0*0 

1  ^  A 

OA  A 

OrnO 

1 

V/JLOUL  i-ii*JXJLSKl 

**A  st 

A  A 

•7  A  Q 

74  iO 

25*2 

0*0 

eng.  wrx^ixsj 

74.5 

25.5 

0.0 

DO.  / 

U.U 

Span.  Reading 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

16.3 

83.7 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

25.4 

74.6 

«  0.0 

Hath 

19.4 

80.6 

0.0 

Science 

25.4 

74.6 

0.0 

2 

Oral  English 

56.6 

43.4 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

79.2 

20.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

66.6 

33.4 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

54.4 

45.6 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

72.5 

27.5 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

10.5 

89.6 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

14.9 

82.9 

2.3 

Math 

6.3 

91.4 

2.3 

Science 

23.4 

76.6 

0.0 
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Table  91  (octitinued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

Level 

Level 

Grade    Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

3       Oral  English 
Eng.  Reading 

42.4 

52.1 

5.5 

50.9 

49.2 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

69. 7 

30.3 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Steading 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

17.3 

82.7 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

28,7 

71.4 

0.0 

Math 

86.3 

4.8 

Sciatica 

28.1 

71.9 

0.0 

oral  English 

50.0 

50*0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

45.8 

34 « 2 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

63.9 

36.2 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Reading 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

M 

M 

M 

Soc.  Studies 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Science 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Weighted!  Number  of  responses  for  English  language  arts  94  -  141 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  Spanish  language  arts  6  -  5C 

Weighted  Number  of  r  espoxises 

for  Social  Studies,  Math  and  Science  100  -141 
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Table  92 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Level  at  Which 
 LjjP  students  are  Working,  by  Grade  


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

Level 

Level 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Oral  English 

66.4 

33.6 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

50.4 

49.6 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

39.7 

60.3 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

50.2 

49.8 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

36.8 

63.2 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

100.0 

CO 

Soc.  studies 

39.9 

60.2 

0.0 

Hath 

29.6 

50.6 

19.8 

Science 

29.9 

60.2 

0.0 

1 

Oral  English 

56.5 

43.5 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

58,7 

38.7 

2.6 

Eng.  Writing 

38.1 

57.5 

4.4 

Oral  Spanish 

14.3 

80.1 

5.6 

Span.  Reading 

26.8 

63.0 

5.2 

Span.  Writing 

23.7 

76.3 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

5.9 

89.5 

4.6 

Math 

9.2 

89.2 

1.6 

Science 

4.4 

93.3 

2.3 

2 

Oral  English 

55.1 

44.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

55.1 

44.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

38.3 

61.7 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

33.0 

63.9 

3.1 

Span.  Reading 

39.5 

60.5 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

39.5 

57.2 

3.3 

Soc.  Studies 

17.1 

78.0 

5.0 

Hath 

7.5 

92.5 

0.0 

Aim/, 

/<S.O 

0.0 

3 

Oral  English 

66.3 

33.7 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

74.2 

25.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

59.5 

40.6 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

7.0 

93.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

32.6 

67.4 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

41.2 

58.8 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

9.1 

90.9 

0.0 

Hath 

13.1 

87.0 

0.0 

Science 

12.3 

87.7 

0.0 
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Table  92  (cxxitinued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Til    I,,,-  -  -     f»     i  1 

Above  Grade 

t1   ^ 

Level 

Level 

Level 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Oral  English 

54.2 

45.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

84.9 

15.1 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

67.2 

32.8 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

69.5 

30.5 

0.0 

Math 

16.0 

84.1 

0.0 

Science 

69.5 

30.5 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  94  -  139 
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Table  93 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Level  at  Which 
 XEP  Students  are  Working,  by  Grade 

Below  Grade     At  Grade      Above  Grade 
Level  Level  Level 

Grade    Content  Area  %  %  % 


Oral  English 
Eng.  Reading 
Eng.  Writing 
Oral  Spanish 
Span.  Reading 
Span.  Writing 
Soc.  Studies 
Math 
Science 


16.7 
50.0 
66.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


83.3 
50  Jo 
33.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
8.1 
7.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Oral  English 
Eng.  Reading 
Eng.  Writing 
Oral  Spanish 
Span.  Reading 
Span.  Writing 
Soc.  Studies 
Math 
Science 


69.9 
100.0 
67.8 
13.2 
18.5 
14.1 
4.4 
7.2 
5.9 


30.1 
0.0 
24.2 
79.4 
81.5 
85.9 
95.7 
92.8 
94.1 


Oral  English 

63.6 

36.4 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

92.1 

7.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

39.2 

60.8 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

17.4 

82.6 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

33.7 

66.3 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

32.3 

67.8 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

9.3 

87.4 

3.2 

Math 

17.3 

82.7 

0.0 

Science 

16.6 

83.4 

0.0 

Oral  English 

52.0 

48.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

69.4 

30.6 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

70.5 

29.5 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

11.0 

76.1 

12.9 

Span.  Reading 

27.1 

66.7 

6.2 

Span.  Writing 

43.8 

50.0 

6.2 

Soc.  Studies 

5.6 

94.4 

0.0 

Math 

11.9 

88.1 

0.0 

Science 

10.9 

89.1 

0.0 
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Table  93  (continued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

level 

Level 

Level 

Grade 

Oontent  Area 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Oral  English 

94.7 

5.3 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

87.3 

12.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

51.6 

48.4 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

29.2 

70.8 

0.0 

Span.  Beading 

34.9 

65.1 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

41.3 

58.8 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

16.4 

83.6 

0.0 

Math 

11.0 

89.0 

0.0 

Science 

24.9 

75.1 

0.0 

5 

Oral  English 

6€«  8 

33.2 

0.0 

Eng.  Beading 

74.4 

25.6 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

53.6 

39.8 

6.6 

oral  Spanish 

29.0 

71.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

47.0 

53.1 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

39.0 

61.0 

0.0 

Sec.  studies 

31.4 

68.6 

0.0 

Math 

32.7 

67.3 

0.0 

Science 

56.0 

44.0 

0.0 

6 

Oral  English 

73.0 

27.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

73,0 

15.7 

11.3 

Eng.  Writing 

92.2 

7.8 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

8.5 

79.3 

12.3 

Span.  Reading 

27.0 

61.8 

11.3 

Span.  Writing 

61.8- 

27.0 

11.3 

Soc.  Studies 

27.0 

73.0 

0.0 

Math 

7.8 

92.2 

0.0 

Science 

27.0 

73.0 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  100  -  135 


In  general,  the  majority  of  iianersion  strategy  teachers  report 
that  their  FEP  students  are  working  at  grade  level  in  English  language 
arts,  social  studies,  math  and  science  (see  Table  94) .  consistent  with 
the  program  model,  very  few  teachers  rate  these  students  on  Spanish 
language  arts.  With  one  exception,  the  majority  of  early-exit  teachers 
indicate  that  their  FEP  students  are  working  at  grade  level  in  all 
content  areas  (see  Table  95) .  Proportionately  more  early-exit  teachers 
report  them  as  working  below  grade  level  in  English  language  arts  than 
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in  social  studies,  math  and  science.  More  than  half  of  late-exit 
teachers  report  that  their  FEP  students  are  working  at  grade  level  or 
above  it  (see  Table  96).  More  teachers  in  the  late-exit  program 
indicate  that  these  students  work  above  grade  level  in  Spanish  language 
arts  than  in  other  content  areas. 

How  do  project  tflQdMg  Bit*  thftlr  BirnTEBPff* 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  various  aspects  of  their  program  on  a 
scale  of  1  (very  strong)  to  4  (most  in  need  of  improvement) .  on  the 
average,  imnersion  strategy  teachers  rate  teaching  staff,  instructional 
materials,  and  curriculum  as  the  strongest  aspects  of  their  program 
(see  Table  97) .  Wiile  early-exit  teachers  also  note  that  the  teaching 
staff  is  one  of  the  strongest  qualities  of  their  program,  they  also 
rate  site  leadership  as  a  strong  feature  of  their  program.  Late-exit 
teachers  also  tend  to  rate  teaching  staff  and  curriculum  as  project 
strengths. 

Teachers  consider  certain  services  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  program  to  function  (see  Table  98).  Teachers  in  all  three 
programs  and  grades  rate  training,  «r«H*1  curriculum  materials, 
meetings  with  other  teachers  and  parent  canamity  participation  as 
important  for  program  functioning,  in  addition  to  this  list,  pro- 
portionately more  early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  note  the  importance 
of  bilingual  aides  than  do  imnersion  strategy  teachers.  In  all  three 
programs,  after  kindergarten,  higher  percentages  of  teachers  report 
that  release  time  is  a  necessity  to  the  uuocess  r .  ,  their  respective 
programs. 
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Table  94 


Pare 

entage  of  Immersion  Strategy 

Teachers 

Reporting  Level  at  Which 

FEP  Students  are 

Working, 

by  Grade 

Below  Grada 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

•  ^ 

Level 

Level 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Oral  English 

12.9 

74.3 

12.9 

Eng.  Reading 

28.2 

71.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

14.8 

67.6 

17.6 

Oral  Spanish 

M 

M 

H 

Span.  Reading 

M 

H 

M 

Span.  Writing 

M 

N 

M 

Soc.  studies 

0.0 

71.8 

28.2 

nam 

A  A 

0.0 

84.6 

15.4 

Science 

0.0 

84.6 

15.4 

1 

Oral  English 

33.1 

63.0 

Eng.  Reading 

30.7 

65.4 

3.* 

Eng.  writing 

e?  i  m 

51.4 

48.6 

0.0 

oral  spanisn 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

1  AA  A 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

10.6 

89.4 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

4.9 

95.1 

0.0 

A  Q 

85.4 

4.9 

Science 

7.8 

95.2 

0.0 

2 

urax  mgi  jflg 

23.9 

76.1 

0.0 

tug*  KBaoing 

44.3 

55.7 

0.0 

£ng%  wncing 

OJ.O 

36.2 

0.0 

wx.ai.  opalLLSn 

iff 

M 

H 

opeui*  Koacujeg 

A  A 

100.0 

0.0 

span,  wriuing 

13.1 

86.9 

0.0 

soc.  scucu.es 

1  O  A 

18.0 

82.0 

A  A 

0.0 

naui 

14.3 

85.7 

0.0 

Science 

17.5 

82.5 

0.0 

3 

Oral  English 

16.4 

83.6 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

19.0 

81.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

29.4 

70.6 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

14.9 

85.1 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Science 

9.2 

90.8 

0.0 
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Table  94  (continued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

Level 

Level 

Grade 

Content  Arse 

% 

% 

% 

A 

vXEol  LdtjX  1M1 

U.U 

100.0 

A  A 
0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

27.9 

72.1 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

27.9 

72.1 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

M 

M 

M 

Span*  Heeding 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

M 

M 

M 

Sec.  Studies 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

CO 

Science 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  far  English  language  arts  57-83 


Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  Spanish  language  arts  2-26 

Weighted  Number  of  responses  for  Social  Studies,  Math      62  -  82 
and  Science 
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Table  95 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  level  at  Which 
 FEP  Students  are  Working,  by  Grade 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

level 

Level 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Oral  English 

17.1 

83.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

M 

M 

M 

Span.  Writing 

M 

M 

M 

Soc.  Studies 

17.1 

83.0 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Science 

17.1 

83.0 

0.0 

1 

Oral  English 

17.3 

79.7 

3.0 

Eng.  Reading 

27.5 

69.7 

2.8 

Eng.  Writing 

27.1 

72.9 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

89.8 

10.2 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

85.6 

14.4 

Span.  Writing 

7.8 

92.2 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

5.5 

91.7 

2.8 

Math 

0.0 

91.2 

8.8 

Science 

0.0 

93.6 

6.4 

2 

Oral  English 

22.7 

73.4 

4.0 

Eng.  Reading 

21.6 

68.7 

9.7 

Eng.  Writing 

34.6 

60.2 

5.2 

Oral  Spanish 

26.4 

73.6 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

44.9 

55.1 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

19.5 

80.5 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

2.0 

94.1 

3.9 

Math 

2.0 

94.1 

3.9 

Science 

0.0 

95.5 

4.5 

3 

Oral  English 

26.6 

73.4 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

22.9 

71.4 

5.7 

Eng.  Writing 

39.8 

60.2 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

33.5 

66.5 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

79.4 

20.6 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

11.2 

88.9 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

8.7 

91,4 

0.0 

Math 

2.9 

97.1 

0.0 

Science 

16.7 

83.4 

0.0 

9 
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Table  95  (continued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

Level 

Level 

Grade    Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

4       Oral  English 

26.2 

73,8 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

30.0 

70.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

41.7 

58.4 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Sec.  Studies 

23.7 

76.3 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Science 

23.7 

76.3 

0.0 

Weighted  number  of  responses        21  -  90 
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Table  96 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Level  at  Which 
 FEP  Students  are  Working,  by  Grade  


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

Level 

▼  H 

Level 

V  —  1 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Oral  English 

25.0 

75.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Reading 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Sec.  Studies 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Math 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Science 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

1 

Oral  English 

m  1 

4.1 

95.9 

0.0 

Eng.  Beading 

46.0 

48.2 

mm  0% 

5.8 

Eng.  writing 

32.3 

60.5 

mm  m\ 

7.2 

i~i  i  ■  e    n      it  * 

Oral  Spanish 

8.2 

83.6 

8.2 

Span.  Reading 

0.0 

91.8 

8.2 

Span.  Writing 

8.2 

91.8 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

nam 

0.0 

93.3 

mW  1 

o.7 

Scicnoa 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

*> 

urai  Engiisn 

27.2 

67.2 

jtixj.  KBacLLFg 

So.O 

ill  tz 

41.5 

0.0 

Eng.  writing 

23.9 

70.5 

cr  mt 

5.6 

urai  opanisn 

25.1 

74.9 

0.0 

span.  KRnfiing 

23.9 

o6.7 

9#5 

  Ml  -  J  ^  4  

span,  writing 

18.6 

81.4 

0.0 

Soc.  Studies 

8.5 

91.5 

0.0 

mm  t_t_ 

Math 

9.3 

90.7 

0.0 

Science 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

3 

Oral  English 

10.3 

83.6 

6.1 

Eng.  Reading 

42.2 

51.7 

6.1 

Eng.  Writing 

49.4 

44.5 

6.1 

Oral  Spanish 

15.5 

70.5 

14.0 

Span.  Reading 

18.1 

60.2 

21.8 

Span,  writing 

28.7 

49.5 

21.8 

Sec.  Studies 

0.0 

94.1 

5.9 

Math 

5.8 

82.6 

11.7 

Science 

0.0 

94.2 

5.8 

Table  96  (continued) 


Below  Grade 

At  Grade 

Above  Grade 

level 

level 

level 

Grade 

Oontent  Area 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Oral  English 

37.3 

56.5 

6.1 

Eng.  Reading 

38.2 

55.9 

6.0 

Eng.  Writing 

12.1 

74.7 

6.2 

Oral  Spanish 

4.7 

81.9 

13.4 

Span.  Reading 

18.1 

61.8 

20.1 

Span.  Writing 

29.4 

57.2 

13.4 

Sec.  Studies 

9.8 

84.5 

5.8 

Math 

12.3 

81.6 

6.1 

Science 

5.6 

94.4 

0.0 

5 

Oral  English 

25.0 

68.8 

6.2 

Eng.  Reading 

34.2 

65.8 

0.0 

Eng.  Writing 

31.9 

64.6 

3.5 

Oral  Spanish 

34.4 

59.0 

6.6 

Span.  Reading 

47.5 

52.5 

0.0 

Span.  Writing 

23.3 

76.7 

0.0 

See.  studies 

24.1 

69.9 

6.0 

Math 

17.5 

82.5 

0.0 

Science 

37.3 

62.7 

0.0 

6 

Oral  English 

15.7 

73.0 

11.3 

Eng.  Reading 

12.2 

70.6 

17.1 

Eng.  Writing 

31.6 

68.4 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

16.3 

60.2 

23.5 

Span.  Reading 

39.9 

37.9 

22.2 

Span.  Writing 

53.5 

34.0 

12.5 

Sec.  Studies 

6.4 

79.8 

13.9 

Math 

9.6 

80.8 

9.6 

Science 

9.2 

81.7 

9.2 

Weighted  number  of  responses  84-112 
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Table  97 


Mean  Teacher  Ratings  of  Program  Strengths  and  Weaknesses*, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Grade  Immersion  Early-Exit  Late-Exit 


K       Materials  1.9  2.3  2.0 

Diagnostic  Procedures  2.2  2.4  2.7 

Staff  Training  2.0  2.2  3.0 

Curriculum  2.3  2.0  2.0 

Project  Leadership  2.4  1.9  2.7 

Site  Leadership  2.0  2.1  2.6 

Teaching  Staff  1.7  2.4  1.8 

Parent  Involvement  2.3  3.0  1.8 


1        Materials  1.8  2.0  2.4 

Diagnostic  Procedures  2.0  2.2  2.5 

Staff  Training  1.9  2.1  2.4 

Curriculum  1.9  2.0  2.6 

Project  Leadership  1.9  2.1  2.4 

Site  Leadership  1.8  2.0  2.4 

Teaching  staff  1.6  1.9  2.1 

Parent  Involvement  2.6  2.8  3.2 


2        Materials  1.9  2.0  2.2 

Diagnostic  Procedures  2.1  1.9  2.4 

Staff  Training  2.0  2.0  2.3 

Curriculum  1.9  2.0  2.1 

Project  Leadership  1.9  2.0  2.4 

Site  Leadership  2.0  1.9  2.4 

Teaching  Staff  1.6  1.9  2.2 

Parent  Involvement  2.8  2.8  2.9 


3       Materials  2.3  2.1  2.3 

Diagnostic  Procedures  2.1  2.3  2.1 

Staff  Training  2.2  1.9  2.2 

Curriculum  2.0  2.0  2.0 

Project  Leadership  2.1  1.9  2.3 

Site  Leadership  1.8  1.9  2.3 

Teaching  staff  1.6  1.7  2.1 

Parent  Involvement  2.7  3.0  2.7 
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Grade 


Immersion 


Program 
Early-Exit 


late-Exit 


4 

Materials 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

Diagnostic  Procedures 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

Staff  Training 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

Curriculum 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

Project  Leadership 

2.0 

2.0 

2.3 

Site  Leadership 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

Teaching  Staff 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

Parent  Involvement 

3.2 

3.3 

2.9 

5 

Materials 

it 

2.5 

Diagnostic  Procedures 

* 

2.6 

Staff  Training 

it 

2.5 

Curriculum 

it 

2.4 

Project  Leadership 

it 

2.6 

Site  Leadership 

it 

it 

2.6 

Teaching  Staff 

* 

it 

2.4 

Parent  Involvement 

it 

it 

3.0 

6 

Materials 

it 

it 

2.3 

Diagnostic  Procedures 

it 

it 

2.3 

Staff  Training 

it 

it 

1.8 

Curriculum 

it 

it 

2.2 

Project  Leadership 

it 

it 

2.2 

Site  Leadership 

it 

it 

1.9 

Teaching  Staff 

it 

it 

1.9 

Parent  Involvement 

it 

it 

2.8 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

138  -  144 

140  -  147 

139  -  147 

+  Teachers  rated  program  strengths  and  weaknesses  on  a  4 -point  scale  ranging  from  1  (very  strong) 
to  4  (most  in  need  of  improvement) . 
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Table  98 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Rating  Absolutely  Necessary, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Inmersion    Early-Exit  late-Exit 


Gr.     %  %  % 


K  Training  75.5  74.5  81.0 

Special  curriculum  materials  70.5  84.3  85.9 

Supervision  42.0  37.3  68.1 

Release  tine  46.9  54.5  34.4 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  22.6  55.3  72.2 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  11.2  20.1  0.0 

Bilingual  aides  63.6  90.1  94.1 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  85.2  73.5  77.9 

Parenycoaptmity  participation  81.9  75.7  76. 9 


1  Training  89.8  84.6  93.7 

Special  curriculum  materials  89.2  93.3  95.7 

Supervision  61.8  47.8  42.6 

Release  time  66.7  81.6  67.5 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  52.9  56.5  91.8 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  16.9  26.5  9.0 

Bilingual  aides  82.1  90.3  86.8 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  85.7  65.4  87.1 

Parenyrnrammity  participation  73.8  71.6  82.2 


2  Training  96.5  83.9  74.6 

Special  curriculum  materials  84.8  82.9  91.1 

Supervision  70.7  54.8  64.3 

Release  time  84.4  79.6  92.5 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  49.2  63.2  95.1 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  26.5  20.6  3.2 

Bilingual  aides  77.0  77.5  97.7 

Meetings  with  other  teachers*  79.1  82.0  76.6 

ParenVccnminity  participation  84.8  85.8  96.9 


Table  98  (continued) 


Innersion    Early-Exit  Late-Exit 
Gr.   %  %  % 


3  Training  100.0  92.1  78.0 

Special  curriculum  materials  85.8  84.4  83.1 

Supervision  63.1  74.8  68.1 

Release  time  94.9  80.7  66.7 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  50.0  58.5  77.6 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  33.5  31.6  20.3 

Bilingual  aides  72.7  84.4  77.3 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  78.6  74.5  74.9 

Parent/coaminity  participation  80.7  88.2  89.9 


4   Training  100.0  100.0  80.1 

Special  curriculum  materials  77.1  92.6  84.8 

Supervision  77.1  79.2  61.0 

Release  time  100.0  85.8  66.2 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  18.1  21.6  73.4 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  0.0  14.8  42.2 

Bilingual  aides  45.8  56.5  71.9 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  81.9  79.2  85.2 

Farenyocflnunity  participation  81.9  86.0  86.4 


5  Training  *  *  87.6 

Special  curriculum  materials  *  *  89.3 

Supervision  *  *  75.4 

Release  time  *  *  71.1 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  *  *  75.5 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  *  *  21.0 

Bilingual  aides  *  *  73,1 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  *  *  92. 1 

Pareny comaaiity  participation  »  *  97.3 


6  Training  *  *  70. 7 

Special  curriculum  materials  *  *  93.7 

Supervision  *  *  54.4 

Release  time  *  *  75.3 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  students  *  *  59.8 

by  language  proficiency 

Aides  (monolingual  English)  *  *  19. 0 

Bilingual  aides  *  *  /  64 . 3 

Meetings  with  other  teachers  *  73.4 

Parent/camunity  participation  *  *  84.5 


Weighted  Number  of  Responses  123-180        120-180  120-179 
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pp  project  tsatitim  ymteff^nd  tti?  Tmltf  flnfl  r™8^™  at  th<air 
Bcaaoos? 

Hie  existence  and  cxtmunicaticn  of  skills  continuua  among  and  by 
teachers  is  inportant  to  their  understanding  of  the  goals  and  pro- 
cedures of  their  respective  instructional  programs.  Overall,  across 
programs  and  grades,  the  majority  of  teachers  report  using  existing 
written  skills  continuua  in  all  English  content  areas;  there  are  few 
exceptions.  However,  each  instructional  program  has  teachers  who 
report  that  such  continuua  in  English  content  do  not  exist,  or  who  note 
that  while  continuua  do  exist,  they  do  not  use  them  (see  Tables  99, 
100,  and  101) .  The  proportion  of  such  teachers  varies  by  grade  level 
and  subject  area  within  program.  This  suggests  that  while  such 
criteria  do  in  fact  exist  within  each  program,  they  are  not  communi- 
cated effectively  to  teachers,  or  that  there  are  teachers  who  apparent- 
ly have  goals  and  procedures  that  may  be  inconsistent  with  those 
established  by  their  respective  school  districts.  These  data  may  point 
to  a  need  within  each  program  for  greater  articulation  and  coordination 
with  respect  to  program  goals  and  procedures  for  each  of  the  content 
areas  when  taught  in  English. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  majority  of  immersion  strategy  teachers 
across  grades  report  that  there  are  no  continuua  for  teaching  the 
various  content  areas  in  Spanish,  or,  if  they  do  exist,  that  they  do 
not  use  them  (see  Table  102) .  While  the  majority  of  early-exit  and 
late-exit  teachers  report  that  there  are  continuua  for  teaching  the 
content  areas  in  Spanish,  many  also  indicate  either  that  they  do  not 
use  them  or  that  they  do  not  exist  (see  Tables  103  and  104) .  This  is 
reported  most  frequently  in  science  and  social  studies.  As  before, 
these  data  may  suggest  a  need  for  greater  articulation  and  coordination 
of  instructional  goals  and  procedures  within  the  early-  and  late-exit 
programs. 
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Table  99 


Percentage  of  Immersion  Strategy  Teaches  ,  Reporting  Existence/Use 
 of  Written  Skills  Oontinuua  in  English,  by  Grade  


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  Use  It        Don't  Use  it  Exist 

tar.    Area   %  %  % 


K       Eng.  Reading  100.0  0.0  0.0 

Oral  English  84.0  o.o  16. o 

English  Writing  100. o  o.o  o.o 

Math  in  English  66.7  16.0  17.4 

Science  in  66.7  0.0  33.3 
English 

See.  Studies  in  66.7  o.o  33.3 
 English  


1       Eng.  Reading  92.9         -      5.1  2.0 

Oral  English  83.1  14.4  2.6 

English  Writing  90.3  5.1  4.6 

Math  in  English  92.9  5.1  2.0 

Science  in  88.2  2.6  9.3 
English 

Soc.  Studies  in  88.2  5.1  6.7 
 English  


2       Eng.  Reading  86.7  13.3  o.o 

Oral  English  75.4  15.5  9.1 

English  Writing  100.0  o.O  0.0 

Math  in  English  91.1  6.7  2.2* 

Science  in  86.4  11.4  2.3 
English 

Soc.  Studies  in  86.4  11.4  2.3 
 English 


3       Eng.  Reading  84.8  5.1  10.2 

Oral  English  62.8  25.9  11.3 

English  Writing  95.2  o.o  4.8 

Math  in  English  84.8  5.1  10.2 

Science  in  74.6  10.2  15.3 
English 

Soc.  Studies  in  73.5  10.6  15.9 
 English  
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Table  99  (continued) 


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  Use  It         Don't  Use  it  Exist 

Gar.     Area  %  %  % 


4       Eng.  Reading  100.0  0.0  0.0 

Oral  English  0.0  54.2  45.8 

English  Writing  100. 0  0.0  0.0 

Math  in  English  81.9  18.1  0.0 

Science  in  77.1  0.0  22.9 
English 

Sec.  Stixlies  in  77.1  0.0  22.9 
  English  


Weighted  number  of  responses      140  -  144 
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l&ble  100 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Existence/Use 
of  Written  Skills  Ocntinuua  in  English,  by  Grade 


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  use  It        Don't  Use  it  Exist 

Gr.     Area  %  %  % 


K       Eng.  Reading  100.0  0.0  0.0 

Oral  English  90.2  0.0  9.8 

English  Writing  100.0  o.O  0.0 

Hath  in  English  86.0  o.O  14.0 

Science  in  60.5  19.8  19.7 
English 

See.  Studies  in  60.5  19.8  19.7 
 English  


1       Eng.  Reading  93.6  3.3  3.2 

Oral  English  88.2  0.0  11.8 

English  Writing  100.0  o.O  o.O 

Math  in  English  87.0  6.6  6.4 

Science  in  84.7  3.2  12.2 
English 

See.  Studies  in  90.9  0.0  9.1 

English  _  


2       Eng.  Reading  86.0  11.2  2.9 

Oral  English  83.3  11.2  5.6 

English  Writing  89.6               7.8  2.6 

Math  in  English  80.4               8.5  11. 1 

Science  in  73.4  10.6  15.9 
English 

See.  Studies  in  70.0  10.9  19.1 
 English  


3       Big.  Reading  96.0  4.1  0.0 

Oral  English  78.4  11.9  9.7 

English  Writing  96.0  4.1  0.0 

Math  in  English  86.2  8.0  5.9 

Science  in  91.5  8.5  0.0 
English 

Sec.  Studies  in  91.5  8.5  o.O 
 English 
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Table  100  (continued) 


Exists  & 

psri  gtefl  but 

Oontomifc 

USe  It 

Don't  Use  it 

Exist 

Gr  Amu 

V3JL  •  ALW 

* 

ft 

4       Big.  Reading 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Oral  English 

76ol 

23.9 

0.0 

English  Writing 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Math  in  English 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Science  in 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

English 

Sec.  Studies  in 

86.8 

13.2 

0.0 

English 

Weighted  number  of  responses      130  -  140 
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Table  101 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Existenoe/Use 
of  Written  Skills  COntinuua  in  English,  by  Grade 


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  use  It        Don't  Use  it  Exist 

Gr.    Area  %  %  % 


K       Eng.  Reading  16.7  50.0  33.3 

Oral  English  83.3  16.7  0.0 

English  Writing  33.3  50.0  16.7 

Math  in  English  0.0  50.0  50.0 

Science  in  16.7  50.0  33.3 
English 

Sec.  Studies  in  16.7  50.0  33.3 
 English  


1       Eng.  Reading  33.9  28.7  37.4 

Oral  English  61.7               7.4  30.9 

English  Writing  60.5  19.7  19.7 

Math  in  English  47.1  19.0  33.9 

Science  in  40.7  29.5  29.7 
English 

SCC.  Studies  in  54.7  15.6  29.7 
 English  


2       Eng.  Reading  78.3  8.9  12.8 

Oral  English  88.3  4.8  6.9 

English  Writing  77.5  7.5  15.0 

Hath  in  English  62.9  28.7  8.5 

Science  in  56.9  20.4  22.7 
English 

Sec.  Studies  in  53.3  22.1  24.6 
 English  


3       Eng.  Reading  79.9  14.6  5.4 

Oral  English  77.1  13.7  9.2 

English  Writing  94.6  5.4  0.0 

Math  in  English  79.9  14.6  5.4 

Science  in  78.3  16.3  5.4 
English 

Sec.  Studies  in  72.0  22.4  5.6 
 English  
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Table  101  (continued) 


Exists  & 

Exists  but 

Doesn't 

Content 

Use  It 

Don't  Use  it 

Exist 

Gr. 

Area 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Eng.  Reading 

79.6 

15.3 

5.1 

Oral  English 

60.5 

15.5 

24.0 

English  We.  ting 

81.5 

8.0 

10.5 

Math  in  English 

32.0 

18.0 

0.0 

Science  in 

61.0 

5.7 

33.2 

English 

Sec.  Studies  in 

59.4 

14.3 

26.3 

English 

5 

Eng.  Reading 

96.2 

3.8 

0.0 

Oral  English 

75.2 

13.5 

11.3 

English  Writing 

77.2 

17.6 

5.2 

Math  in  English 

81.4 

13.1 

5.5 

Science  in 

56.0 

21.1 

22.9 

English 

Sec.  Studies  in 

63.2 

25.8 

11.0 

English 

6 

Eng.  Reading 

79.8 

0.0 

20.2 

Oral  English 

39.2 

27.0 

33.9 

English  Writing 

82.6 

7.1 

10.3 

Math  in  English 

72.8 

7.0 

20.2 

Science  in 

55.6 

33.5 

10.9 

English 

Soc.  Studies  in 

82.9 

7.0 

10.1 

English 


Weighted  number  of  responses      119  -  130 
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Table  102 


Percentage  of  Inmersicn  Strategy  Teachers  Reporting  Existence/Use 


Span.  Reading 
Oral  Spanish 
Spanish  Writing 
Math  in  Spanish 
Science  in 
Spanish 
Sec.  Studies  in 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 


Py-j  erf-o  £ 
riK  i  nn  n  oc 

uoesn  u 

Content 

Use  It 

Don't  Use  it 

Exist. 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K       Span.  Reading 

0.0 

29.3 

70.7 

Oral  Spanish 

0.0 

29.3 

70.7 

Spanish  Writing 

0.0 

19.0 

81.0 

Math  in  Spanish 

0.0 

19.0 

81.0 

Science  in 

0.0 

19.0 

81.0 

Spanish 

See.  Studies  in 

0.0 

19.0 

81.0 

Spanish 

30.9 
26.7 
26.7 
26.7 
24.2 

25.1 


69.1 
73.3 
73.3 
73.3 
75.8 

74.9 


2       Span.  Reading 

10.2 

27.8 

62.0 

Oral  Spanish 

10.2 

27.8 

62.0 

Spanish  Writing 

10.2 

27.8 

62.0 

Math  in  Spanish 

10.2 

27.8 

62.0 

Science  in 

H.5 

21.7 

60.7 

Spanish 

Sec.  Studies  in 

10.2 

21.7 

68.1 

Spanish 

Span.  Reading 
Oral  Spanish 
Spanish  Writing 
Math  in  Spanish 
Science  in 

Spanish 
Sec.  Studies  in 

Spanish 


0.0 
o.o 

0.0 
0.0 
18.8 

0.^ 


59.4 
51.4 
50.0 
50.0 
27.7 

;:7.7 


40.6 
48.6 
50.0 
50.0 
53.6 

72.3 
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Table  102  (continued) 


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  use  It        Don't  Use  it  Exist 

Gr.     Area  %  %  % 


4       Span.  Beading  0.0  100.0  0.0 

Oral  Spanish  0.0  100.0  0.0 

Spanish  Writing  0.0  100.0  o.o 

Hath  in  Spanish  0.0  100.0  0.0 

Science  in  0.0  100.0  0.0 
Spanish 

Sec.  Studies  in  0.0  100.0  0.0 
 Spanish  


Weighted  number  of  responses  68-71 
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Table  103 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Existence/Use 
of  Written  Skills  Oontinuua  in  Spanish,  by  Grade 


Exists  6 

Exists  but 

Doesn't 

Content 

Use  It 

Don't  Use  it 

Exist 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K       Span.  Reading 

80.2 

19.8 

0.0 

Oral  Spanish 

50.5 

19.8 

29.7 

Spanish  Writing 

80.2 

19.8 

0.0 

Math  in  Spanish 

56.0 

22.0 

22.0 

Science  in 

10.3 

30.1 

59.6 

Spanish 

soc.  snmes  in 

10.3 

30.1 

59.6 

Spanish 

1       Span.  Reading 

88.9 

9.5 

1.6 

Oral  Spanish 

60.3 

18.1 

21.6 

Spanish  Writing 

65.7 

16.3 

17.9 

Math  in  Spanish 

73.1 

15.8 

11.1 

Science  in 

21.1 

19.4 

59.5 

Spanish 

soc*  owuoies  m 

22.7 

22.9 

C  A  A 

54.4 

Spanish 

2       Span.  Reading 

79.2 

8.4 

12.5 

oral  spamsn 

64.1 

17,8 

18.1 

Spanish  Writing 

64.3 

15.6 

20.2 

Math  in  Spanish 

74.0 

11.6 

14.5 

*  AM#tja  *a 

science  in 

38.3 

22.0 

39,7 

Spanish 

Soc.  StiriAes  in 

JO  •  & 

-6*1  •  X 

T7  *7 
J  /  •  / 

Spanish 

3       Span.  Reading 

81.5 

15.6 

2.9 

Oral  Spanish 

75.2 

15.7 

9.1 

Spanish  Writing 

61.8 

22.5 

15.7 

Math  in  Spanish 

69.1 

19.0 

12.0 

Science  in 

47.3 

20.6 

32.0 

Spanish 

Soc.  Studies  in 

53.1 

20.6 

26.3 

Spanish 

o 
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Table  103  (continued) 


Exists  & 

Exists  but 

Doasn't 

Content 

Use  It 

Don't  Use  it 

Exist 

Gr.  Area 

% 

% 

% 

4       Span.  Reading 

0.0 

69.1 

30.9 

Oral  Spanish 

40.0 

41.5 

18.6 

Spanish  Writing 

0.0 

69.1 

30.9 

Ma1:h  in  Spanish 

0.0 

41.5 

58.5 

Science  in 

40.0 

41.5 

18.6 

Spanish 

See.  Studies  in 

0.0 

41.5 

58.5 

Spanish 

Weighted  number  of  responses      109  -  116 
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Table  104 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Teachers  Reporting  Existence/Use 
of  Written  Skills  Continuua  in  Spanish,  by  Grade 


Exists  &       Exists  but  Doesn't 
Content  use  It        Don't  Use  it  Exist 

Gr.     Area  %  %  % 


K       Span.  Reading  83.3  0.0  16.7 

Oral  Spanish  ioo.o  o.o  o.o 

Spanish  Writing  100.0  0.0  0.0 

Math  in  Spanish  66.7  o.o  33.3 

Science  in  83.3  0.0  16.7 
Spanish 

Soc.  Studies  in  83.3  0.0  16.7 
 Spanish  


1       Span.  Reading  72.0  3.0  25.0 

Oral  Spanish  67.4  O.o  32.6 

Spanish  Writing  62.3  3.0  34.7 

Math  in  Spanish  57.9  7.4  34.7 

Science  in  57.9  3.1  39.0 
Spanish 

Soc.  Studies  in  51.5  0.0  48.5 
 Spanish  


2        Span.  Reading  94.7  0.0  5.3 

Oral  Spanish  84.4  0.0  15.6 

Spanish  Writing  82.2  2.6  15.2 

Math  in  Spanish    '  81.3  3.5  15.2 

Science  in  84.0  0.0  16.0 
Spanish 

Soc.  Studies  in  83.0  3.5  13.5 
 Spanish 


3       Span.  Reading  79.2  3.9  16.9 

Oral  Spanish  66.5  4.1  29.4 

Spanish  Writing  58.3  3.9  37.8 

Math  in  Spanish  50.5  3.9  45.6 

Science  in  56.1  4.1  39.8 
Spanish 

Soc.  Studies  in  62.5  4.1  33.5 
 Spanish 
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Table  104  (continued) 


Exists  & 

Exists  but 

Doesn't 

Content 

Use  It 

Don't  Uu*  it 

Exist 

Ui.  •  AJLOQ 

* 

% 
% 

4       Span.  Reading 

69.0 

10.0 

21.0 

Oral  Spanish 

48.0 

11.6 

40.4 

Spanish  Writing 

54.9 

2.7 

42.4 

Math  in  Spanish 

60.1 

6.4 

33.5 

Science  in 

37.9 

13.4 

48.8 

Spanish 

Sec.  Studies  in 

33.0 

13.4 

53.6 

Spanish 

Span.  Reading  76.0  0.0  24.1 

Oral  Spanish  56.2  7.0  36.9 

Spanish  Writing  52.8  16.5  30.7 

Math  in  Spanish  68.1  4.3  27.7 

Science  in  67.7  0.0  32.3 
Spanish 

See.  Studies  in  67.2  5.6  27.2 


Spanish 


Span.  Reading  58.0  24.6  17.4 

Oral  Spanish  47.7  21,4  30.9 

Spanish  Writing  48.4  8.2  43.5 

Math  in  Spanish  51.4  7.7  41.0 

Science  in  46.7  7.7  45.6 
Spanish 

See.  Studies  in  47.3  21.4  31.3 


Spanish 


Weighted  number  of  responses      133  -  135 

Teachers  were  asked  about  their  views  of  Spanish  use  in  the 
classroom  under  various  situations.  Immersion  strategy  teachers  across 
grades  feel  that  Spanish  should  be  used  for  instruction  or  social 
interaction  with  students  only  occasionally,  to  clarify,  or  as  a  last 
resort  (see  Tables  105  and  106,  respectively) .  Similarly,  while  the 
majority  of  immersion  strategy  teachers  feel  that  they  should  accept 
the  use  of  Spanish  among  LEP  students  during  instruction  and  for  social 
interaction,  few  would  encourage  this,  and  some  would  discourage  its 
use  (see  Tables  107  and  108) .  While  early-exit  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  teachers  indicate  that  Spanish  should  be  used  regularly  for 
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formal  instruction  or  social  interaction,  or  regularly  for  support  and 
explanation,  teachers  in  later  grades  feel  that  Spanish  should  be  used 
only  occasionally,  to  clarify,  or  as  a  last  resort.  Vftiile  more  early- 
exit  teachers  would  accept  the  use  of  Spanish  among  IEP  students  during 
instruction  and  for  social  interaction,  some  would  discourage  its  use. 
In  contrast  to  the  other  two  programs,  the  majority  of  late-exit 
teachers  feel  that  Spanish  should  be  used  regularly  for  formal  instruc- 
tion and  social  interaction.  Proportionately  more  late-exit  teachers 
than  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers  indicate  that 
they  encourage  the  use  of  Spanish  among  IEP  students  during  instruction 
and  for  social  interaction.  In  sum,  late-exit  teachers  consistently 
report  a  greater  role  for  the  use  of  Spanish  in  instruction  and  social 
interaction  than  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers. 
These  views  are  consistent  with  the  instructional  model  for  each 
program. 

Teachers  also  were  asked  for  the  goals  of  their  programs.  There 
is  almost  unanimous  agreement  at  each  grade  level  within  each  program 
that  the  goals  for  each  program  are  to  develop  English,  M^q-  the 
various  content  areas,  and  social  integration  (see  Table  109) .  A  large 
proportion  of  teachers  also  support  the  maintenance  of  Hispanic 
culture.  The  two  areas  of  greatest  disagreement  are  that  of  develop- 
ment of  Spanish  language  skills  and  success  in  an  English-only  environ- 
ment. These  differences  reflect  the  instructional  model  of  each 
program.  Almost  no  immersion  strategy  teacher  feels  that  development 
of  Spanish  language  skills  is  a  program  goal.  However,  three-fourths 
or  more  feel  that  success  in  English-only  programs  is  a  goal.  The 
proportion  of  early-exit  teachers  reporting  that  development  of  Spanish 
language  skills  is  a  goal  declines  while  the  proportion  of  teachers 
rating  sunoess  in  an  English-only  program  as  a  goal  remains  more  stable 
as  grade  level  increases.  The  majority  of  late-exit  teachers  across 
grade  levels  hold  that  development  of  Spanish  language  skills  is  an 
important  goal.  The  proportion  of  late-exit  teachers  reporting  that 
success  in  an  English-only  program  is  a  goal  increases  from  one-third 
in   kindergarten   to  twc^ thirds   in  grade   six,    reflecting  increased 
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teacher  concern  at  the  time  when  the  student  most  be  inainstreamed. 
Once  again,  these  views  are  consistent  with  the  instructional  model  of 
each  program. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rank  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
certain  statements  according  to  whether  they  strongly  agree,  somewhat 
agree,  somewhat  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.  To  facilitate  com- 
parisons between  programs,  Table  110  shows  the  percentage  of  teachers 
agreeing  strongly  or  somewhat  with  each  statement.  Large  proportions 
of  late-exit  teachers,  followed  by  those  in  early-exit  programs,  feel 
strongly  that  LEP  students  need  to  develop  skills  in  their  primary 
language  similar  to  the  skills  they  develop  in  English,  that  they  learn 
to  read  English  best  if  they  are  first  taught  to  read  in  their  primary 
language,  and  how  well  LEP  students  know  their  primary  language  is 
important  in  deciding  how  or  what  to  teach  them  in  school.  Markedly 
fewer  immersion  strategy  teachers  hold  these  views.  Immersion  strategy 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  LEP  students  who  have  learned 
good  conversational  English  are  ready  for  content  area  instruction 
given  entirely  in  English,  that  a  teacher  best  uses  a  LEP  student's 
primary  language  to  support  primary  instruction  given  in  English, 
rather  than  using  it  as  a  primary  language  of  instruction,  and  that  the 
main  purpose  of  programs  developed  for  LEP  students  should  be  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  their  English  language  deficit.  These  views  are  not 
shared  by  as  many  early-or  late-exit  teachers.  Contrary  to  current 
research,  more  than  two-thirds  of  imnersion  strategy  and  late-exit 
teachers  feel  that  LEP  students  learn  English  better  if  their  mistakes 
are  detected  and  corrected  as  early  as  possible.  Fewer  early-exit 
teachers  agree  with  this  statement.  Approximately  half  of  all  teachers 
in  each  program  feel  that  learning  content  area  knowledge  in  two 
languages  more  than  doubles  the  learning  effort  for  a  LEP  student. 
These  program  differences  are  consistent  with  the  instructional  model 
for  each  program. 
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Table  105 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Choosing  Frequency  with  which  Spanish  Should 
be  used  for  Instruction  by  Teachers,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Frequency 

1 

% 

% 

K 

Regularly  for  formal  instruction 

3.1 

62.2 

71.0 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

0.0 

20.5 

22.8 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

85.6 

17.3 

0.0 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

11.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Never 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

6.2 

1 

Regularly  for  formal  instruction 

1.9 

36.6 

81.5 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

12.8 

18.9 

11.0 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

61.0 

36.7 

7.4 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

13.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Never 

7.1 

4.4 

0.0 

Other 

3.4 

3.4 

0.0 

2 

Regularly  for  formal  instruction 

4.4 

19.3 

83.6 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

11.6 

17.8 

7.7 

occasionally,  to  clarify 

56.3 

61.8 

3.2 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

15.5 

1.1 

0.0 

Never 

4.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

8.2 

0.0 

5.5 

3 

Regularly  for  formal  instruction 

4.8 

19.6 

55.9 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

14.0 

42.7 

26.3 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

71.5 

19.9 

12.9 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

9.7 

13.9 

0.0 

Never 

0.0 

4.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

308 
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Table  105  (continued) 


PlTTCTTrlYll 

Inversion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

rxpequency 

* 

A 

H 

weguxarxy  tor  eolttcU.  xjistiucjuxon 

n  n 

X  J  •  £ 

JX  •  "t 

Keguiariy  tor  support-  ana  expiarwLion 

n  n 
u»  u 

A**  •  Z 

OA  0 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

/r  n 

K*7  D 

1 Q  1 

uiuy  as  a  laSi  resoru 

&  J  •  ** 

0 

Never 

0.0 

7.4 

2.6 

Other 

A  A 
U.U 

A  A 

A  A 

u«u 

c 
D 

Keguiariy  tor  lornvn  xjiSLXucuion 

AO  ft 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

1Q  ^ 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

X 

11  A 

umy  as  a  lasu  resorc 

O  •  D 

Never 

0.0 

UU  icl 

* 

* 

0.0 

6 

Regularly  for  formal  instruction 

65.1 

Regularly  for  support  and  explanation 

12.7 

Occasionally,  to  clarify 

11.1 

Oily  as  a  last  resort 

4.7 

Never 

* 

* 

0.0 

Other 

6.4 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

177 

180 

176 

301) 
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Table  106 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Choosing  Frequency  with  which  Spanish  Should 
be  used  for  Social  Interaction  with  Students,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Frequency 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Regularly 

9.4 

62.0 

90.0 

Occasionally 

59.3 

34.4 

5.9 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

13.2 

3.6 

0.0 

Never 

14.4 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

3.8 

0.0 

4.1 

1 

Regularly 

12.9 

42.6 

92.6 

Occasionally 

46.6 

46.1 

7.4 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

33.6 

4.6 

0.0 

Never 

3.3 

4.5 

0.0 

Other 

3.7 

2.2 

0.0 

2 

Regularly 

19.0 

28.7 

83.6 

Occasionally 

51.5 

52.5 

13.2 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

13.4 

9.4 

3.2 

Never 

12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

4.0 

9.5 

0.0 

3 

Regularly 

19.6 

41.4 

68.0 

Occasionally 

36.9 

36.9 

22.1 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

25.2 

14.1 

3.0 

Never 

3.8 

7.9 

0.0 

Other 

14.5 

0.0 

6.9 

310 
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Table  106  (continued) 


Irnnersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

Frequency 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Regularly 

0.0 

14.2 

57.4 

Occasional ly 

45.8 

35.6 

36.6 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

36.2 

35.4 

2.6 

Never 

18.1 

14.8 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

5 

Regularly 

* 

* 

67.7 

Occasionally 

* 

* 

29.6 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

* 

* 

0.0 

Never 

* 

* 

2.7 

Other 

* 

* 

0.0 

6 

Regularly 

* 

* 

68.4 

Occasionally 

* 

* 

17.4 

Only  as  a  last  resort 

* 

* 

0.0 

Never 

* 

* 

4.7 

Other 

* 

* 

9.5 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

181 

180 

178 
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Table  107 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Choosing  View  of  Spanish  Use  Among 
Students  During  Instruction,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Mas  i  cm; 


Inversion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

View 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Should  be  discouraged 

20.7 

1.8 

11.8 

Should  be  encouraged 

6.3 

42.2 

58.1 

Should  be  accepted 

73.1 

56.0 

30.1 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

Should  be  discouraged 

16.9 

7.8 

3.0 

Should  be  encouraged 

1.8 

19.6 

53.5 

Should  be  accepted 

76.2 

70.4 

36.8 

Other 

5.1 

2.2 

6.7 

2 

Should  be  discouraged 

20.7 

9.5 

0.0 

Should  be  encouraged 

4.4 

15.5 

67.6 

Should  be  accepted 

70.9 

72.6 

30.1 

Other 

4.0 

2.4 

2.4 

3 

Should  be  discouraged 

7.6 

21.6 

5.9 

Should  be  encouraged 

4.1 

25.3 

53.1 

Should  be  accepted 

88.3 

43.4 

36.0 

Other 

0.0 

9.8 

5.0 

4 

Should  be  discouraged 

0.0 

50.1 

7.7 

Should  be  encouraged 

0.0 

0.0 

26.8 

Should  be  accepted 

81.9 

42.5 

65.6 

Other 

18.1 

7.4 

0.0 

'  ]  1 1> 
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Table  107  (continued) 


Pnxrram 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

View 

% 

% 

% 

5 

Should  be  discouraged 

* 

3.6 

Should  be  encouraged 

* 

39.5 

Should  be  accepted 

* 

54.2 

Other 

* 

* 

2.7 

6 

Should  be  discouraged 

* 

0.0 

Should  be  encouraged 

* 

46.5 

Should  be  accepted 

* 

* 

37.7 

Other 

* 

15.8 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

181 

181 

178 

313 
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Table  108 


Peaoentaye  of  Teachers  Cnrx«ing  View  of  Spanish  Use  Ainong 
LEP  Students  for  Social  Interaction,  by  Program  and  Grade 


Frooram 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

View 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Should  be  discouraged 

0.0 

0.0 

11.0 

Should  be  encouraged 

16.9 

45.7 

66.3 

Should  be  accepted 

56.3 

47.2 

11.8 

Other 

26. 8 

7.1 

10.0 

1 

Should  be  discouraged 

16.4 

6.6 

4.4 

Should  be  encouraged 

5.5 

15.1 

48.8 

Should  be  accepted 

71.2 

75.2 

40.2 

Other 

6.9 

3.2 

6.7 

2 

Should  be  discouraged 

8.6 

8.5 

0.0 

Should  be  encouraged 

6.5 

13.0 

48.9 

Should  be  accepted 

84.9 

76.1 

51.1 

other 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

3 

Should  be  discouraged 

3.8 

14.5 

5.8 

Should  be  encouraged 

0.0 

18.3 

55.7 

Should  be  accepted 

96.2 

65.1 

30.7 

Other 

0.0 

2.1 

7.8 

4 

Should  be  discouraged 

18.1 

29.5 

5.1 

Should  be  encouraged 

18.1 

0.0 

26.9 

Should  be  accepted 

63.9 

70.5 

68.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

314 
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Table  108  (continued) 


wxxprain 

jjinTiersion 

Luck  Lfc?  IUla  U 

Grade 

View 

5 

Should  be  discouraged 

* 

it 

0.0 

oncxiiQ  oe  eixxxurcKjeci 

it 

46  3 

Should  be  aooepted 

it 

it 

51.0 

Other 

* 

it 

2.7 

6 

Should  be  discouraged 

it 

it 

0.0 

SlKxild  be  encouraged 

it 

it 

42.2 

Should  be  aooepted 

* 

it 

46.2 

Other 

it 

it 

11.6 

Weighted  Nutter  of  Responses 

181 

180 

177 

315 
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Tfcble  109 


Percentage  of  Teachers  Identifying  Goals  as  Program  Goals, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Invnersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Grade 

Goal 

% 

* 

K 

Develop  Engiisn 

9o.9 

».4 

Develop  Spanish 

8  9 

82.0 

Master  content  areas 

r\  r  rv 

96.9 

i  /\/\ 
100 

100.0 

Success  in  English-only  program 

88 .8 

63. 

1  rv  1 

30. 1 

Social  integration 

96.9 

100.  L 

88.2 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

79.5 

98.2 

88.2 

1 

Develop  English 

100.0 

97.8 

93.  D 

Develop  Spanish 

4.1 

78.5 

95.6 

Master  content  areas 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Success  in  English-only  program 

98.2 

69.2 

30.2 

Social  integration 

95.9 

95.3 

95.6 

mm       J         4  _                                               At!      m  M  1                          1                   -  .  1  A  i  .  . 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

85.4 

84.2 

91.2 

2 

Develop  English 

100.0 

98.8 

92.9 

Develop  Spanish 

12.8 

58.6 

100.0 

Master  content  areas 

100.0 

4  rV/"V  o 

100.0 

1  Arv  rv 

100.0 

Success  in  English-only  program 

95.1 

64.1 

31. D 

Social  integration 

97.8 

92.8 

97.6 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

73.2 

82.9 

rvi  rv 

92.9 

j 

1  nn  n 

1  nn  n 

on  k 

Develop  Spanish 

4.8 

65. 2 

79.1 

Master  content  areas 

100.0 

100.0 

95.7 

Success  in  English-only  program 

95.2 

53.6 

63.4 

Social  integration 

100.0 

100.0 

92.7 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

83.7 

100.0 

86.9 

3 »(; 
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Table  109  (continued) 


Inversion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Goal 

% 

% 

% 

4 

Develop  English 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Develop  Spanish 

0.0 

43.3 

90.6 

Master  content  areas 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Success  in  English-oily  program 

77.1 

93.4 

49.3 

Social  inteenrat  ion 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

81  9 

86.8 

85.7 

5 

it 

100.0 

Develcm  Snanish 

it 

84.9 

Master  content  areas 

* 

it 

100.0 

Success  in  English-only  program 

* 

it 

57.8 

Social  integration 

it 

it 

100.0 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

it 

* 

93.7 

6 

Develop  English 

it 

it 

100.0 

Develop  Spanish 

A 

it 

88.9 

Master  content  areas 

it 

it 

100.0 

Success  in  English-only  program 

it 

it 

67.5 

Social  integration 

it 

it 

100.0 

Maintenance  of  Hispanic  culture 

it 

* 

93.3 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

179  -  181 

178  -  180 

174  -  178 
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Table  110 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Agreeing  with  Statement  (Strongly  or  Somewhat) ,  by  Program 


Program 

Immersion  Early-Exit  Late-Exit 

Statement  III 


IK-IEP  students  need  to  develop  skills  in  their 

^JL  XJlvXL  y   XoJIJLla^ts  S  UU,  f  di    ULI  U)c  advXXXo    Uiltry  V4tsVcSXl^p 

in  English 

61.9 

86.1 

97.7 

LM-LEP  students  who  have  learned  good  conversational 
tUTjiisxi  slvb  reauy  ror  oonvjeiiu  area  xnsxxuccion  given 
entirely  in  English 

82.0 

69.9 

56.9 

IM-LEP  students  learn  to  read  English  best  if  they 

axe  Lirst  uai*^iiu  to  Iticiu  XJ 1  uiexx  pxXJUaXy  XaJ  I^UcKJt? 

40.3 

79.1 

95.7 

S     If  IM-LEP  students  are  taught  content  areas  in  their 
primary  language  at  nciue,  une  scnoox  ctoes  not  neoQ  uo 
teach  these  content  areas  in  that  language 

49.4 

24.7 

6.2 

i\                      *Jfc2£>U  USeS>  a  LJT^LMjJr  bl  llCbeXlu  o  pxXJUaXy   ±aJ  lyiicKJti 

to  support  primary  instruction  given  in  English,  rather 
than  using  it  as  a  primary  language  of  instruction 

an  a 

GO  »  «i 

Of  •/* 

11  A 

Learning  content  area  knowledge  in  two  language  more 
than  doubles  the  learning  effort  for  a  LM-LEP  student 

58.0 

50.2 

49.1 

LM-L£P  students  learn  English  better  if  their  mistakes 
are  detected  and  corrected  as  early  as  possible 

67.6 

57.8 

71.9 

LM-LEP  students  who  have  a  good  control  over  oral 
English  learn  to  read  in  English  more  easily  than  those 
whose  oral  English  is  weak 

86.4 

87.2 

89.1 

31S 
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Table  110  (continued) 


Statement 


Inversion 
% 


LM-LEP  students  learn  English  best  by  using  it  to 
ocmrunicate  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 

IM-LEP  students'  ability  to  speak  English  develops 
more  slowly  than  their  ability  to  oaiprehend  English 

IM-LEP  students  are  helped  by  having  content  area 
lessons,  given  in  English,  oonairrently  translated 
into  their  primary  language 

How  well  LM-LEP  students  knew  their  primary  language 
is  important  in  deciding  how  or  what  to  teach  them 
in  school 

The  main  purpose  of  programs  developed  for  LM-LEP 
students  should  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate  their 
English  language  deficit  


95.7, 

77.9 

30.4 

68.6 

91.6 


Early-Exit 
% 


90.2 


78.8 


47.4 


80.9 


82.8 


Late- Exit 
I 


94.7 


68.3 


32.9 


89.5 


69.5 


Range  of  Weighted  Number  of  responses 


175-181 


176-181 


170-179 
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Conclusion 


|  With  a  few  exceptions,  teachers  in  the  immersion  strategy,  early- 

exit  and  late-exit  programs  tend  to  be  similar  with  respect  to  char- 

I  acteristics,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  which  do  not  relate  to  the 

program  models.    Differences  tend  to  occur  on  those  characteristics, 

I  attitudes,  and  behaviors  which  derive  from  the  different  underlying 

program  philosophies  and  models. 

I  late-exit  teachers  generally  are  of  a  different  ethnic  background 

(resembling  that  of  their  students)  than  immersion  strategy  and  early- 

I  exit  teachers,  who  are  quite  similar  in  ethnic  background  to  each  other 

(and  somewhat  different  from  their  students) .    A  higher  percentage  of 

I  late-exit  teachers  tend  to  have  completed  more  schooling  and  have  had 

more  ESL  training  than  teachers  in  the  other  programs.    Fewer  immersion 

■  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  have  specialized  training  as  grade 

■  level  increases.  Teachers  in  all  programs  are  sufficiently  proficient 
I  in  English  to  teach  in  English.  While  late-exit  teachers  are  suffi- 
I                  ciently  proficient  to  teach  in  Spanish,  early-exit  teachers  are  not. 

The  latter  raises  the  question  of  fidelity/quality  of  treatment  for  the 
I  early-exit  programs. 

I  Consistent  with  the  program  models,  immersion  strategy  teachers 

begin   English   reading    instruction   without   considering  children's 

■  Spanish  literacy,  while  early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  report  using 
1  children's  Spanish  literacy  as  a  criterion  to  the  introduction  of 

English  reading  instruction.  Immersion  strategy  teachers  tend  to 
|  devote  more  time  to  English  language  arts  than  early-exit  or  late-exit 

teachers,  although  teachers  in  these  two  programs  report  increasing  the 
I  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  English  language  arts  in  the  higher 

grades.  However,  early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  provide  Spanish 
I  language  arts  ijistruction,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  instructional 

time  spent  on  language  arts,  English  and/or  Spanish,  is  comparable 

■  across  the  three  programs.  Immersion  strategy  teachers  instruct 
I                  primarily  in  English  while  early-exit  teachers  use  varying  amounts  of 
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Spanish,  and  late-exit  teachers  use  primarily  Spanish  for  instruction, 
with  more  English  in  the  higher  grades. 

Teachers  in  all  three  programs  tend  to  account  for  the  same  amount 
of  total  instructional  time  per  day,  allocating  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  instruction  for  each  content  area.  late-exit  teachers  assign 
and  grade  homework  with  greater  frequency  than  immersion  strategy  or 
early-exit  teachers.  Student  misbehavior  generally  interferes  with 
instruction  to  a  small  extent  or  not  at  all  within  each  program. 
Average  class  sizes  are  similar  across  the  three  programs,  and  the 
proportions  of  LEP  and  FEP  students  in  classrooms  is  comparable  across 
programs  within  each  grade.  Teachers  in  all  programs  receive  very  few 
services  from  resource  teachers  or  classroom  aides. 

Teachers  in  the  three  programs  make  similar  use  of  written 
programs  of  instruction  for  English  skills,  although  late-exit  teachers 
tend  to  use  different  types  of  materials  from  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  teachers. 

Immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  have  similar 
priorities  regarding  essential  support  services,  and  their  ratings  of 
program  strengths  and  weaknesses  also  are  not  very  different.  Except 
for  the  development  of  Spanish  and  success  in  an  English-only  program, 
teachers  in  all  programs  tend  to  agree  about  program  goals.  Teacher 
attitudes  aze  moderately  consistent  with  the  three  program  models. 
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Introduction 

Bus  chapter  provides  information  on  the  administratis,  context  of 
the  programs  in  the  study.  Instructional  program  are  affected  by 
administrative  practices,  school  and  district  policies,  and  conditions, 
whether  or  not  these  are  designed  with  the  program  model  in  mind. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  project  administrators  make  daily 
decisions  which  can  support  or  impede  project  objectives.  In  addition, 
unique  situations  at  the  school  or  district  level  can  produce  changes 
in  implementation  of  a  particular  program  model.  With  these  possibil- 
ities in  mind,  interviews  were  conducted  with  project  administrators, 
site  administrators  (principals),  and  district  administrators.  The 
following  sections  present  the  results  of  these  interviews  and 
administrative  differences  between  programs  if  such  differences  appear 
to  exist. 

Project  Administrators 

Of  the  nine  districts  included  in  this  study,  four  offer  both 
iairersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  three  offer  only  late-exit 
programs,  one  offers  only  an  iamersion  strategy  program,  and  one  offers 
only  an  early-exit  program.  Only  one  district  administers  the  immer- 
sion strategy  and  early-exit  programs  separately,  so  that,  in  most 
cases,  whoever  administers  the  early-exit  program  also  administers  the 
immersion  strategy  program.  The  description  that  follows  separates  the 
policies  for  each  program  by  duplicating  the  data  provided  by  the 
administrators  of  both  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  progrpjis  and 
weighting  appropriately. 
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What  are  the  background  characteristics  of  project  administrators  and 
do  they  differ  bv  nrooram? 

Ten  project  directors  administered  the  13  progww  included  in 
this  study.  Of  these,  two  administered  an  immersion  strategy  program, 
two  administered  an  early-exit  program,  three  administered  a  late-exit 
program,  and  three  administered  a  joint  program  which  included  both 
imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit. 

Differences  among  the  background  characteristics  of  project 
directors  by  program  were  evident.  While  across  programs  slightly  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  administrators  were  Hispanic  (59.4%)  and 
slightly  more  than  one-third  were  white  (40.6%),  program  differences 
were  evident  (see  Table  111) .  Two-thirds  of  the  immersion  strategy 
program  administrators  were  white,  while  early-exit  administrators 
tended  to  be  almost  equally  divided  between  white  (54.8%)  and  Hispanic 
(45.2%) .  In  marked  contrast,  all  of  the  late-exit  project  directors 
were  Hispanic.  Across  programs,  four-fifths  of  the  project  directors 
spoke  Spanish,  two-fifths  as  their  primary  language.  Slightly  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  project 
directors  spoke  Spanish  (71.3%  and  68.5%,  respectively);  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  did  so  as  their 
primary  language  (13.3%  and  14.6%,  respectively).  In  contrast,  all  of 
the  late-exit  project  directors  spoke  Spanish  as  their  primary  lan- 
guage. Across  programs,  project  administrators  were  almost  equally 
divided  between  those  who  had  earned  a  master's  degree  (53.8%)  and 
those  who  had  earned  a  doctorate  (46.2%) .  While  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  directors  had  completed 
their  doctorates  (30.1%  and  31.5%,  respectively),  no  late-exit  admini- 
strator had  done  so.  Overall,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  administrators 
had  a  bilingual  teaching  credential  (63.6%)  and  almost  half  had  an  ESL 
credential  (52.2%).  Approximately  half  of  the  imnersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  teachers  had  a  bilingual  teaching  credential  (50.5%  and 
53.9%,  respectively)  and  half  had  an  ESL  credential  (50.5%  and  45.7%, 
respectively) .       Additionally,    almost  one-third   of   the  imnersion 
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strategy  and  early-exit  project  directors  were  enrolled  in  a  bilingual 
credentialing  program  (28.8%  and  31.6%,  respectively)  and/or  an  ESL 
certification  program  (28.8%  and  39.8%,  respectively).  In  contrast, 
over  four-fifths  of  the  late-exit  project  directors  had  a  bilingual 
teaching  credential  and  nearly  two-thirds  had  an  ESL  credential  (86,5% 
and  60.1%,  respectively) .  No  late-exit  administrator  was  enrolled  in  a 
bilingual  or  ESL  credentialing  program.  Overall,  project  admini- 
strators had  an  average  of  5.6  years  of  bilingual/ESL  teaching  experi- 
ence. 


Table  ill 

Project  Administrator  Characteristics,  by  Program 


Characteristics 

iniTiersxon 

% 

Early- 

EXXt 
% 

Late- 
Exit 

% 

^                ^  n 

Overall 
% 

^AsWb^VSA  4   ^SB4fc  S^HH  S*  A 

Etnmcity: 
Hispanic 
White 

33.7 
66.3 

45.2 
54.8 

100.0 
0.0 

59.4 
40.6 

Primary  language: 
Spanish 
English 

13.3 
86.7 

14.6 
85.4 

100.0 
0.0 

42.6 
57.4 

Percentage  who  speak  Spanish 

71.3 

68.5 

100.0 

79.9 

Academic  degrees: 
Master's 
Doctorate 

69.9 
30.1 

68.5 
31.5 

100.0 
0.0 

53.8 
46.2 

Certified  bilingual  teacher 

50.5 

53.9 

86.5 

63.6 

Certificate  in  ESL 

50.5 

45.7 

60.1 

52.2 

Enrolled  in  bilingual 
credential  program 

28.8 

31.6 

0.0 

20.1 

Enrolled  in  ESL  certificate 
program 

28.8 

39.8 

0.0 

22.7 

Mean  years  of  bilingual/ESL 
teaching  experience 

4.3  yrs. 

5.3  yrs. 

7.3  yrs. 

5#6  yrs. 
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When  asked  about  having  had  special  training  to  work  with  second 
language  learners,  all  late-exit  project  directors  reported  that  they 
had  training  in  ESL,  second  language  acquisition,  first  language 
development,  multicultural  education,  bilingual  education,  and  language 
assessment  (see  Table  112).  In  contrast,  as  few  as  one-half  of 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  administrators  had  specialized 
training  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Table  112 


Percentage  of  Project  Administrators  Reporting  Training,  by  Program 


Tvoe  of  Proaram 

Early- 

Late- 

Topic 

Immersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Overall 

ESL 

58.0 

53.9 

100.0 

70.7 

Second  language  acquisition 

71.3 

68.5 

100.0 

79.9 

First  language  development 

71.3 

68.5 

100.0 

79.9 

Multicultural  education 

86.7 

85.4 

100.0 

90.7 

Bilingual  education 

79.2 

85.4 

100.0 

88.1 

language  assessment 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  sum,  as  a  group,  project  directors  tended  to  be  Hispanic,  speak 
Spanish,  have  an  advanced  educational  degree,  and  have  had  training  and 
experience  as  bilingual  and/or  ESL  teachers.  However,  there  are  strong 
differences  by  program.  Immersion  strategy  program  administrators 
tended  to  be  white,  speak  Spanish  as  their  second  language,  and  have  a 
master's  degree  or  better;  only  one-half  have  been  trained  as  bilingual 
or  ESL  teachers.  Among  the  three  programs,  they  had  the  least  amount 
of  bilingual/ESL  teaching  experience  (X  -  4.3  years) .  While  early-exit 
project  directors  were  as  likely  to  be  white  as  Hispanic,  most  spoke 
Spanish  as  their  second  language,  had  a  master's  degree  or  better,  and 
about  one-half  had  a  bilingual,  or  ESL  teaching  credential.  The  late- 
exit  administrators  were  all  Hispanic,  spoke  Spanish  as  their  primary 
language,  and  had  a  master's  degree.  Most  of  them  had  certification  as 
a  bilingual  and/or  ESL  teacher,  and  they  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
bilingual/ESL  teaching  experience  (X  =  7.3  years) . 
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tt*f  dP  BFPjggt  adninigta^tCT?  believe  Spanish  should  be  used  in  the 
£ldSBEQ9p? 


Hie  extent  to  which  Spanish  is  used  in  the  classroom,  and  the  ways 
in  which  it  is  used,  represent  an  important  distinction  between  the 
three  programs  under  consideration.  To  some  extent,  the  attitudes  of 
the  administrators  reflect  the  theoretical  differences  which  distin- 
guish the  separate  programs.  For  example,  when  asked  whether  teachers 
should  use  Spanish  in  the  classroom  to  teach  or  whether  it  should  be 
used  regularly  in  social  interactions  with  their  students,  between  one- 
half  and  two-thirds  of  the  administrators  in  the  inmersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs  thought  Spanish  should  be  used  regularly  far 
instruction  and  in  social  interactions  with  their  students  (see  Tables 
113  and  114) .  In  contrast,  over  four-fifths  of  the  administrators  in 
the  late-exit  program  felt  that  Spanish  should  be  used  regularly  for 
instruction  and  social  interaction  with  their  students.  When  asked 
their  opinions  about  whether  I£P  students  should  use  Spanish  during 
instruction  or  in  social  interaction,  surprisingly,  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  all  project  administrators  felt  that  the  use  of  Spanish  by 
students  during  instruction  should  be  discouraged  (inversion  strategy, 
20.4%;  early-exit,  30.6%;  and  late-exit,  26.4%)  (see  Table  115).  This 
unexpected  response  is  inconsistent  with  the  underlying  tenet  of 
imoersion  strategy  programs  not  to  "force"  second  language  learners  to 
produce  the  target  language  until  they  are  ready  to  produce  it  on  their 
own.  Similarly,  the  development  of  any  language  requires  that  it  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  In  bilingual  programs  this  implies  that 
the  primary  language  should  be  used  for  instruction.  Yet,  in  both  the 
early-  and  late-exit  programs  some  administrators  felt  that  the  use  of 
Spanish  for  instruction  by  students  should  be  discouraged.  These 
responses  are  all  inconsistent  with  each  of  the  three  programs.  While 
more  inmersion  strategy  and  early-exit  administrators  were  accepting  of 
I£P  students  using  Spanish  for  social  Interaction  (86.7%  and  85.4%, 
respectively) ,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  late-exit  administrators 
felt  that  IEP  students  should  be  discouraged  from  using  Spanish  for 
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social  interaction  (see  Table  116) .  This  view  by  the  late-exit  program 
administrators  is  inconsistent  with  their  program  model. 


Table  113 

Project  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  Spanish  to 
 Instruct  IEP  Students,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  


Response 

Immersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

late- 
Exit 

% 

Overall 
% 

Should  be  used  regularly 

56.6 

62.1 

86.5 

68.3 

Should  be  used  only 

30.1 

0.0 

13.5 

15.0 

occasionally 

Should  be  used  only  as  a 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

last  resort 

Should  never  be  used 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

13.3 

37.9 

0.0 

16.7 

Table  114 

Project  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  Spanish  far  Social 
 Interactions  with  IEP  Students,  by  Program  

 Tvoe  of  Program  


Response 

Immersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

late- 
Exit 
% 

Overall 
% 

Should  be  used  regularly 

56.6 

62.1 

86.5 

68.3 

Should  be  used  only 

0.0 

0.0 

13.5 

4.5 

occasionally 

Should  be  used  only  as  a 

30.1 

0.0 

0.0 

10.5 

last  resort 

Should  never  be  used 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

13.3 

37.9 

0.0 

16.7 
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Table  115 


Project  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  LEP  Students'  Use  of  Spanish 
 During  Instruction,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  


Early- 

Late- 

Xmuersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Overall 

Response 

% 

% 

* 

% 

Should  be  discouraged 

20.4 

30.6 

26.4 

25.6 

Should  be  encouraged 

0.0 

0.0 

60.1 

20.0 

Neither  encouraged  nor 

36.2 

31.6 

13.5 

27.2 

discouraged,  but  accepted 

Other 

43.4 

37.9 

0.0 

27.2 

Table  116 

Project  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  LEP  Students'  Use  of  Spanish 
 In  Classroom  for  Social  Interaction,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  


Early- 

Late- 

Immersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Overall 

Response 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Should  be  discouraged 

0.0 

0.0 

26.4 

8.8 

Should  be  encouraged 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Neither  encouraged  nor 

86.7 

85.4 

73.6 

81.9 

discouraged,  but  accepted 

Other 

13.3 

14.6 

0.0 

9.3 

How  wall  are  nmctramR  arhirailM-^?    nra  ^frjs  differ  bv  Program? 


While  all  programs  have  developed  written  curriculum  objectives 
for  most  content  areas,  early-  and  late-exit  programs  are  more  likely 
to  have  such  plans  in  Spanish,  while  the  immersion  strategy  programs 
generally  have  such  plans  for  language  arts  only  in  English  (see  Table 
117) .  This  difference  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  program  goals 
for  the  imnersion  strategy  programs,  which  place  heavier  aqphasis  on 
English.  Fewer  than  one-half  of  the  late-exit  project  administrators 
report  having  written  curriculum  objectives  for  English  reading, 
writing   and   speaking.      All   project   adndnistrators   reported  that 
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teachers  were  required  to  follow  the  written  curricula,  and  coordina- 
tion took  place  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  (a)  having  the  prin- 
cipal review  the  weekly  lesson  plans,  (b)  reviewing  objectives  at 
regular  planning  meetings  between  principals  and  resource  teachers  and 
between  project  directors  and  resource  teachers,  and  (c)  having  project 
staff  visit  classrooms  to  observe  classes  (see  Table  118) . 


Table  117 

Percentage  of  fttaimistrators  Reporting  Use  of  Written 
  Program  Objectives,  by  Program  

Tvpe  of  Program 

Early-  Late- 


Iuiuei'sion 

E)dt 

Exit 

Subject 

% 

% 

% 

English  reading 

100.0 

100.0 

39.9 

English  writing 

100.0 

100.0 

13.5 

English  speaking 

71.3 

68.5 

39.9 

Spanish  reading 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Spanish  writing 

0.0 

68.5 

73.6 

Spanish  speaking 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Math 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Science 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Social  Studies 

86.7 

85.4 

100.0 

ERIC 
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Table  118 


Percentage  of  Administrators  Reporting  athods  of  Monitoring 
  Use  of  curriculum  Plans,  by  Program  


Tvoe  of  Proora 

Method  of  Mastering 

Inversion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

late- 
Exit 
% 

Principal  (or  surrogate)  reviews 
lessen  plans  weekly 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Regular  planning  meetings  between 
principal  and/or  project  resource 
teacher  to  review  objectives  to  be 
taught  by  staff  during  a  particular 
time  period,  etc. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Regular  planning  meetings  between 
resource  teachers  and  project 
director  to  review  inplementation 
of  instructional  objectives  by 
project  staff 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Direct  classroom  observati  on  by 
central  office  project  staff 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

«ttt_flBft..tt»  goals  of  each  program  and  how  do  thev  differ? 

One  of  the  most  marked  differences  among  programs  appeared  when 
project  administrators  were  asked  what  they  understood  to  be  the  goals 
of  their  programs  for  IEP  stuoents  (see  Table  119).  Agreement  among 
project  administrators  was  unanijaous  regarding  the  development  of 
English  and  the  successful  mastery  of  content  areas  as  program  goals. 
While  all  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  project  administrators 
reported  that  successful  participation  in  an  English-only  program  was 
an  objective,  only  one-third  of  the  late-exit  administrators  felt  that 
this  was  a  program  goal.  In  contrast,  all  late-exit  administrators 
indicated  that  development  of  Spanish  was  a  program  goal,  while  only 
two-thirds  of  the  early-exit  and  none  of  the  immersion  strategy 
administrators  felt  that  this  was  a  program  objective.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  nach  program  model. 
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Table  119 

Percentage  of  Administrators  Naming  Program  Goals,  by  Program 

 Type  at  Baaaa  

Early-  Late- 


Immersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Program  Goals 

% 

% 

Develop  English 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Develop  Spanish 

0.0 

68.5 

100.0 

Successful  mastery  of  content  areas 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Successful  participation  in  an 

100.0 

100.0 

33.8 

Wrafc  are  the  entry  and  exit  criteria  1 7T  ffltil  BffiTng? 

Not  surprisingly,  all  programs  share  more  or  less  the  same 
criteria  for  assigning  children  to  classes  for  IM-LEP  students  (see 
Table  120).  All  programs  test  children's  English  speaking  and  com- 
prehension  skills  for  entry  and  exit.  While  nearly  all  of  the  programs 
also  test  children's  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  in  English  for 
exit,  all  of  the  late-exit,  yet  only  two-thirds  of  the  early-exit  and 
one-fourth  of  the  immersion  strategy  programs  do  so  for  entry.  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  late-exit  programs  assess  Spanish  oral  language 
skills  for  entry,  but  do  not  do  so  for  exit  purposes.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  oral  Spanish  skills  are  not  assessed  by  either  immer- 
sion strategy  or  early-exit  programs.  None  of  the  three  programs 
assess  Spanish  reading  or  writing  skills  for  either  entry  or  exit. 
Teacher  judgment,  school  or  district  committee  recommendations,  and 
parent  approval  all  appear  to  play  a  greater  role  in  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  programs  than  in  late-exit  programs  for  determining 
entry  into  IM-LEP  classes  or  exit  to  mainstream,  English-only  classes, 
but  these  are  rarely  the  deciding  factor.  In  most  programs,  assessment 
is  a  complex  process  taking  into  account  a  number  of  the  factors  cited 
above. 
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Table  120 


Percentage  of  Administrators  Reporting  Entry  and  Exit  Criteria, 

by  Program 


Criteria 


Type  at 


Innersion 
% 


Early- 
Exit 
% 


Late- 
Exit 
% 


Oral  English 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
English  reading/writing 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
Oral  Spanish 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
Spanish  reading/writing 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
Teacher  judgment 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
School/District  ccnndttee  recommendation 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 
Parent  approval 

Entry  criterion 

Exit  criterion 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ion  n 

xuv.  u 

i  nn  n 

1UU  •  u 

28.8 

63.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

86.5 

0.0 

8.2 

60.1 

0.0 

8.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

13.3 

22.8 

13.5 

50.9 

46.1 

39.9 

49.2 

62.1 

26.4 

92.5 

100.0 

26.4 

62.5 

76.7 

26.4 

62.5 

76.7 

26.4 

I  ftp*  tWfrTT*  Provided  with  special  training,  and  does  this  differ  bv 

muitam? 

Project  directors  in  all  three  programs  reported  that  teachers  are 
I  provided  with  inservice  on  ESL  methodology  and  second  language  acquisi- 

■  tion.    All  project  administrators  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 

•  programs,  yet  only  three-quarters  of  late-exit  administrators  (73.6%) 

|  reported  that  teachers  receive  training  in  language  assessment  pro- 

cedures.   Teachers  in  early-  and  late-exit  programs  are  provided  with 
I  inservice  on   first   language  acquisition  and  bilingual  education. 

Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  innersion  strategy  project  directors 
|  reported  that  teachers  receive  trainiiig  on  first  language  acquisition 

(46.9%)  and  about  fair-fifths  reported  that  teachers  receive  training 
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on  bilingual  education  (78.0%).  With  the  exception  of  training  in 
first  language  acquisition  which  fewer  immersion  strategy  districts 
provide  to  teachers,  neither  the  provision  of  such  training  nor  the 
choice  of  topics  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  type  of  program  offered, 
but  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  district  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  of  the  nine  districts  in  the 
study  changed  their  entry  and/or  exit  criteria  within  the  past  seven 
years.  These  changes  resulted  from  changes  in  state  laws  and  court- 
ordered  desegregation,  as  well  as  lack  of  administrative  support  for 
the  program  and  concern  over  the  length  of  time  students  remain  in 
bilingual  programs. 

Summary 

In  sum,  project  administrators  of  the  study's  programs  for  LM-LEP 
students  generally  are  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  limited-English 
proficient  children  and  have  had  substantial  experience  in  working  with 
them.  Across  programs  project  directors  tend  to  be  Hispanic  and 
bilingual.  However,  by  program,  immersion  strategy  project  administra- 
tors tended  to  be  white  with  Spanish  as  their  s4cond  language,  While 
administrators  in  early-exit  programs  tended  to  be  evenly  divided 
between  white  and  Hispanic  and  also  had  Spanish  as  their  second 
language.  All  late-exit  administrators  were  Hispanic  and  native 
Spanish  speakers.  More  late-exit  project  administrators  had  extensive 
training  in  the  areas  of  bilingual  education,  language  development  and 
acquisition  than  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  administrators.  In 
many  cases,  their  attitudes  toward  the  education  of  children  with 
limited  proficiency  in  English  reflected  the  underlying  theories  and 
policies  of  their  respective  programs.  Such  differences  are  particu- 
larly clear  regarding  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom  and  the  goals 
of  programs  for  IM-LEP  students. 
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Site  fldniaigastecg 


A  total  of  forty-five  site  administrators  (principals)  replied  to 
the  site  administrator  questionnaire,  fifteen  from  school  sites  having 
immersion  strategy  only  programs,  five  from  sites  with  both  inmersicn 
strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  eleven  from  sites  with  only  early- 
exit  programs,  and  fourteen  from  sites  with  only  late-exit  programs. 
Each  school  within  a  district  received  equal  weight  regardless  of 
whether  it  had  one  program  or  two  (see  Appendix  A).  Die  following 
section  presents  the  results  of  these  questionnaires  and  compares 
results  across  programs. 


What  are  ttw  hwrknrnmd  ^"r^-<»H^^  ^  ajtfl  ^i^^+xatarB?  Does 


Of  the  site  administrators  responding,  across  programs,  more  than 
one-half  were  white  (57.5%)  and  fouj>fifths  had  English  as  their 
primary  language  (82.7%) ,  with  about  one-half  reporting  that  they  could 
speak  Spanish  (55.2%)  (see  Table  121) .  Over  four-fifths  had  completed 
a  master's  degree  (89.1%) ;  however,  few  had  a  bilingual  or  ESL  teaching 
credential  (20.0%),  or  had  taught  bilingual  or  ESL  classes  (21.3%  and 
37.3%,  respectively),  nor  had  they  taught  in  early-exit  or  late-exit 
bilingual  classes.  The  majority  of  principals  have  had  special 
training  in  program  administration  (94.4%)  and  staff  development 
(94.4%)  (see  Table  122).  Most  also  reported  having  completed  special 
training  or  coursework  in  ESL,  second  language  acquisition,  first 
language  development,  multicultural  education,  bilingual  education  and 
program  design.   However,  large  differences  by  program  are  evident. 

Proportionately  more  principals  in  late-exit  and  early-exit 
programs  were  Hispanic  than  in  the  immersion  strategy  program  (43.9% 
and  29.7%  vs.  3.4%).  While  one-third  of  the  principals  in  the  late- 
exit  program  spoke  Spanish  as  their  first  language,  a  considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  the  principals  in  the  early-exit  and  immersion 
strategy  programs  did  so  (12.4%  and  3.7%,  respectively).  Early-exit 
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principals  tended  to  have  completed  more  advanced  degrees  than  their 
immersion  strategy  or  late-exit  counterparts.  Generally,  only  snail 
differences  in  type  of  training  are  found  between  tike  late-exit  and 
early-exit  principals.  Early-  and  late-exit  principalis  had  more  ex- 
perience and  training  than  did  principals  in  the  immersion  strategy 
program.  Proportionately  more  of  the  principals  in  the  late-exit 
program  than  those  in  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  programs  had 
obtained  a  bilingual  and/or  ESL  teaching  credential,  had  experience  in 
bilingual  classrooms,  or  had  taught  in  early-  and  late-exit  classrooms. 
Moreover,  late-exit  administrators  reported  having  had  more  specialized 
training  or  coursework  in  first  language  development,  multicultural 
education,  bilingual  education,  program  administration,  and  staff 
development  than  principals  in  the  early-exit  or  immersion  strategy 
programs. 
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Table  121 

Percentage  of  Site  Aftiiinistratorg  (Principals)  Having  Characteristics 


H  aOXaw-  UcX  Xo  UJL t<S 

Xnnersion 
% 
% 

Early- 
Exit 

% 

Late- 
Exit 

% 

Overall 

% 

Ethnicity:  Hispanic 
White 
Black 

3.4 
72.4 
16.9 

29.7 
62.8 
2.4 

43.9 
39.0 
17.2 

27.1 
57.5 
11.4 

Primary  language: 
Spanish 
Enalish 

3.7 

70»0 

12.4 
87.9 

35.1 
65.0 

17.8 
82.7 

Speak  Spanish: 

33.5 

72.4 

52.4 

55*2 

Academic  degrees: 
Bachelor's 
Master' s/Specialist 

0.0 

100.0 

n  ft 
u.  u 

0.0 
79.4 
20*6 

8.6 
91.4 
0.0 

2.9 
89.1 
8.0 

Bilingual  or  £SL 
cssrfcif icatlcn  • 

ft  ft 

21.4 

35.1 

20.0 

Experience  in  bilingual 
classpoi  ma; 

None 

Less  than  three  years 
Three  to  five  years 
More  than  five  years 

96.6 
3.4 
0.0 
0.0 

82.4 
10.3 
7.3 
0.0 

58.7 
4.6 
22.6 
14.1 

78.7 
6.5 

10.2 
4.6 

Have  taiwht  in  aar1v-«vi^ 
bilingual  classes: 

0.0 

17.6 

22.6 

14.3 

Have  taught  in  late-exit 
bilingual  classes: 

0.0 

0.0 

18.7 

6.1 

Experience  in  ESL  classrooms: 
None 

less  than  three  years 
Thiee  to  five  years 
More  than  five  years 

93.1 
0.0 
3.4 
3.4 

48.0 
29.7 
22.4 
0.0 

•  X 
18.2 
0.0 
27.7 

62.7 
17.6 
9.8 
9.9 
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Table  122 

Percentage  of  Principals  Reporting  Training  or  Ocursework 

Type  of  Program  


Early- 

Late- 

Emersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Overall 

Type  of  Training 

% 

% 

% 

% 

ESL 

36.8 

76.4 

64.1 

61.2 

Second  language  acquisition 

25.7 

76.4 

63.8 

58.0 

First  language  development 

48.6 

76.4 

100.0 

76.8 

Multicultural  education 

48.1 

89.5 

91.0 

77.9 

Bilingual  education 

31.9 

76.4 

82.0 

65.6 

Program  administration 

93.3 

90.5 

100.0 

94.4 

Staff  development 

93.3 

90.5 

100.0 

94.4 

Program  design 

71.3 

79.0 

77.4 

76.3 

Other 

20.4 

29.2 

50.3 

35.1 

How  do  si***  p^^Ttaltolg  frfli/gV*  f*"1^        Spanish  sly"™ 
in  ttl?  qlaffBrocns?   Does  this  differ  bv  moms? 

As  noted  earlier,  the  proportion  of  English  and  Spanish  used  in 
the  classroom,  as  veil  as  how  they  are  used,  differentiates  the  three 
instructional  programs  under  study.  Much  has  been  written  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  school  site  administrator's  role  as  instructional 
leader.  Consequently,  the  site  administrator's  attitudes  towards  the 
role  of  English  and  Spanish  in  the  classroom  would  lUcely  influence  how 
teachers  would  use  each  language. 

As  expected,  the  majority  of  site  administrators  across  programs 
reported  that  English  should  be  used  regularly  for  instruction  and  when 
interacting  socially  with  students  (78.3%  and  77.1%,  respectively)  (see 
Tables  123  and  124).  However,  program  differences  were  evident,  and 
they  were  consistent  with  the  instructional  model  of  each  program. 
While  almost  all  of  the  immersion  strategy  site  administrators  felt 
that  English  should  be  used  regularly  for  instruction  with  IM-lEP 
students,  fewer  early-exit  and  late-exit  administrators  felt  the  same 
way  (92.8%  vs.  82.8%  and  61.0%).  Proportionately  more  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  administrators  than  late-exit  administrators 
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felt  that  English  should  be  used  regularly  when  school  personnel 
interact  socially  with  LEP  students  (86.1%  and  84.5%  vs.  61.0%). 

Site  administrators  were  also  asked  their  opinions  as  to  whether 
IEP  students  should  use  Spanish  during  instruction  and/or  far  social 
interaction.  Overall,  about  one-half  of  the  site  administrators 
indicated  that  the  use  of  Spanish  for  instruction  should  neither  be 
encouraged  nor  discouraged,  but  accepted  (see  Table  125) .  About  one- 
third  felt  that  students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  Spanish  during 
instruction.  As  before,  program  differences  reflect  the  instructional 
model  of  each  program.  Proportionately  more  inmersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  site  administrators  than  late-exit  administrators  felt  that 
they  should  discourage  students  from  using  Spanish  during  instruction 
(24.8%  and  14.0%  vs.  0.0%).  Wiile  considerably  more  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  site  administrators  were  accepting  of  students'  use  of 
Spanish  for  social  interaction  than  late-exit  administrators  (82.8%  and 
64.2%  vs.  43.4%),  proportionately  more  of  them  felt  that  students 
should  be  discouraged  from  using  Spanish  far  this  purpose  than  did 
late-exit  administrators  (17.2%  and  9.5%  vs.  0.0%)  (see  Table  126). 

In  sum,  the  use  of  English  and  Spanish  by  instructional  staff  and 
students  reflected  the  instructional  model  of  the  programs  ^  site 
administrators  were  supervising. 
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Table  123 


Site  Adnrinistrators'  Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  English  to 
 Instruct  LEP  Students,  by  Program  

 Type  off  Program  


Response 

Inmersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

late- 
Exit 
% 

Overall 
% 

Should  be  uued  regularly 

92.8 

82.8 

61.0 

78.3 

Should  be  used  only 

7.2 

17.2 

17.2 

14.4 

occasionally 

Should  be  used  only  as  a 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

last  resort 

Should  never  be  used 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

21.8 

7.3 

Table  124 

Site  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  English  for  Social 
 Interactions  with  IEP  Students,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  


Response 

Inmersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

late- 
Exit 
% 

Overall 
% 

Should  be  used  regularly 

86.1 

84.5 

61.0 

77.1 

Should  be  used  only 

13.9 

15.5 

21.6 

17.1 

occasionally 

Should  be  used  only  as  a 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

last  resort 

Should  never  be  used 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

17.4 

5.8 
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Site  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  IEP  Students'  Use  of  Spanish 
 Paring  Instruction,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  

Early-  Late- 
Immersion        Exit        Exit  Overall 
Response  %  %  %  % 


Should  be  discouraged  24.8 

Should  be  encouraged  13.9 

Neither  encouraged  nor  57.9 

discouraged,  but  accepted 

Other  3.4 


14.0 

0.0 

12.3 

26.7 

56.6 

33.1 

59.3 

30.4 

49.3 

0.0 

13.0 

5.3 

Table  126 

Site  Administrators'  Attitudes  Toward  IEP  Students'  Use  of  Spanish 
 In  Classroom  for  Social  Interaction,  by  Program 


Early- 

Late- 

Immersion 

Exit 

Exit 

Overall 

Response 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Should  be  discouraged 

17.2 

9.5 

0.0 

8.5 

Should  be  encouraged 

0.0 

26.3 

43.6 

24.8 

Neither  encouraged  nor 

*  82.8 

64.2 

43.4 

62.4 

discouraged,  but  accepted 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

13.0 

4.3 

■  Hwt  jpjjitft  nrtiiniffti^tnrff  wrferetand  their  ptograa  seals  t?  tor?  xrr~ 

I  differ  by  proor— ? 

I  While  there  is  general  agreement  among  principals  across  prrvjr^m^ 

■  as  to  the  development  of  English  as  a  program  goal,  there  are  marked 
I  program  differences  with  respect  to  other  goals.  All  immersion 
I  strategy  and  early-exit  principals  and  most  late-exit  principals 

reported  that  the  development  of  English  was  a  program  goal  (see  Table 
I  127) .    While  all  or  most  imnersion  strategy  principals  indicated  that 

mastering  content  areas,  succeeding  in  English-only  classrooms, 
I  promoting  social  integration,  and  maintaining  Hispanic  culture  were 
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program  goals,  noticeably  fewer  late-exit  principals  shared  these  views 
(31.4%  to  78.4%).  Considerably  fewer  late-exit  admir  <*trators  thought 
that  one  of  their  goals  was  to  prepare  students  for  successful  partici- 
pation in  English-oily  classrooms  (33.0%)  or  to  promote  social  integra- 
tion (31.4%) .  Reflecting  program  philosophies!  the  majority  of  early- 
and  late-exit  principals  held  that  developing  Spanish  language  skills 
was  a  program  objective  (97.7%  and  78.4%,  respectively) . 

Table  127 

 Percentage  of  Site  Administrators  Selecting  Program  Goals  


 Type  of  Program  

Immersion      Early-Exit  late-Exit 


Stated  Program  Goals 

% 

% 

% 

Develop  English 
Develop  Spanish 
Master  content 
Success  in  English-only 

pi  ttflflKOC  MOB 

100.0 
10.3 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
97.7 

100.0 
89.5 

87.0 
78.4 
43.2 
33.0 

Social  integration 
Maintain  Hispanic  culture 

100.0 
78.8 

89.2 
100.0 

31.4 
57.4 

Summary 

Proportionately  more  principals  in  the  early-  and  late-exit 
bilingual  programs  tended  to  have  backgrounds  that  were  more  similar  to 
that  of  their  students,  had  been  trained  to  work  with  language  minority 
children,  and  had  more  practical  experience  in  teaching  these  children 
than  did  principals  in  immersion  strategy  programs. 

Site  administrators  generally  understood  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  concepts  underlying  their  respective  programs.  Early- 
exit  and  immersion  strategy  administrators  emphasized  the  importance  of 
developing  students'  skills  in  English,  while  late-exit  administrators 
also  emphasized  improving  Spanish  language  skills.  While  principals 
across  programs  viewed  the  development  of  English  as  a  program  goal, 
there  was  greater  agreement  between  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
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principals  than  among  late-exit  principals  regarding  other  program 
goals,  such  as  mastering  content,  succeeding  in  English-only  class- 
rooms, and  social  integration. 

In  sum,  overall,  principals  were  not  as  wall  prepared  in  terms  of 
training  and  experience  in  meeting  the  needs  of  language  minority 
children  as  were  project  directors.  More  importantly,  principals' 
attitudes  and  opinions  regarding  the  education  of  language  minority 
children  did  not  agree  with  those  of  their  respective  project  admini- 
strators. It  is  possible  that  the  principals'  lack  of  training  and 
experience  in  bilingual  instructional  programs  accounts  for  their 
different  responses. 

School  Context 

For  the  forty-six  schools  surveyed,  fourteen  offer  a  late-exit 
program  and  the  remainder  offer  either  early-exit  and/or  immersion 
strategy  programs.  For  some  schools  which  have  both  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  classrooms,  only  the  immersion  strategy  classrooms  are 
included  in  the  study.  Thus,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  sixteen 
schools  offer  only  an  iasnersion  strategy  program,  thirteen  schools 
offer  only  an  early-exit  program,  and  five  schools  offer  both.  The 
following  section  provides  information  on  these  schools  and  evaluates 
whether  differences  among  schools  result  in  systematic  differences 
among  programs. 

WJS&LJM$ggrt±aL.S2L student  body  in  laiiouaca-^dnaritv  and  limited- 

The  review  of  the  literature  in  Chapter  I  noted  the  evidence 
awarding  the  iapartance  of  having  the  cflportunity  to  produce  language 
as  a  r«2cessary  condition  for  aoguirir^  language-  ' indents  provide  one 
another  with  an  important  source  of  language  le&niing  cRx>rtunities 
through  their  interactions  within  and  outside  the  classroom.  The 
availability  of  natives  E^ll^-sp^aking  models  provides  a  markedly 
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different  language  learning  environment  than  a  setting  in  which  few  or 
no  native  English-speakers  are  available. 

Table  128  lists  the  average  proportion  of  students  that  are 
language  minority  and  limited-English-proficient  by  program.  These 
data  note  that  early-exit  only  sites  or  sites  that  have  both  an 
iasaersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit  program  have  a  higher  language 
minority  population  (79.7%  and  72.8%,  respectively)  than  do  either 
late-exit  only  or  imnersion  strategy  only  sites  (55.2%  and  40.2%, 
respectively).  Ocnparing  the  proportion  of  the  student  body  that  is 
Spanish-speaking  language  minority  with  the  proportion  of  all  language 
minority  students  at  the  participating  school  sites,  it  is  clear  that 
almost  all  of  the  language-minority  students  in  the  study  sites  are 
Spanish  speaking. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  the  student  body  within  each  program  is 
limited-English-proficient  (see  Table  128).  Approximately  one-quarter 
to  ^ne-half  of  the  student  population  in  each  program  is  limited- 
English-proficient,  with  early-exit  and  immersion  strategy/early-exit 
sites  having  the  highest  proportion  of  LEP  students  (48.1%  and  48.4%, 
respectively)  as  ccnpared  to  either  imnersion  strategy  only  or  late- 
exit  only  programs  (28.7%  and  29.3%,  respectively).  Consistent  with 
the  finding  that  the  sites  represent  a  largely  Spanish-speaking 
I;irigiiage-niinority  population,  the  majority  of  the  LEP  students  are 
Spanish  speakers. 

TTx  sum,  while  each  of  the  program  sites  had  sizeable  proportions 
of  their  student  bodies  that  were  language  minority  and  LEP,  when 
ocapared  ao^ces  programs,  early-exit  only  and  iaiaersion  strategy/early- 
©xit  sites  contain  a  large  majority  of  language  minority  students. 
Pram  a  language  development  point  of  view,  this  suggests  the  limited 
availability  of  native  English  speaking  models  for  second  language 
learners  in  these  two  types  of  program  sites. 
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Table  128 


Average  Percentage  Distributions  of  Spanish-Speaking 
Students,  by  Program  Within  School  


TVDS  Of 

XnEQflSDsdLoYi 

% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

Immersion/ 

Early—Exit 
% 

Late- 
Exit 
% 

Percent  of  student  body  which 
is  language  minority  (IM) 

40,2 

79.7 

72.8 

55.2 

Percent  of  student  body  which 
is  Spanish-speaking 

34.4 

76.5 

68.2 

50.5 

Classification  of  student  body: 
LEP 
FEP 

28.7 
11.5 

48.1 
31.7 

48.4 

24.3 

29.8 
25.4 

Classification  of  Spanish- 
speaking  student  body: 
IEP 

FEP 

24.7 
9.7 

46.8 
29.7 

44.2 
24.0 

26.8 
23.7 

1"H  hiTW  ttft  IM-Hff  fiMKlfta  liMBd  i"  t***  mw+xy?    Does  this 

differ  fey  rasgrag? 

School  site  administrators  provided  estimates  of  the  residency' 
histories  of  the  IM-LEP  students  in  the  participating  schools.  Ihese 
data  are  displayed  by  program  in  Table  129.  An  estimated  one-half  of 
the  students  at  the  schools  with  only  early-exit  programs  are  U.S. -born 
IM-LEP  students,  and  one-half  are  foreign-born  students.  Schools  that 
have  programs  that  are  immersion  strategy  only,  immersion  strategy/ear- 
ly-exit, and!  "late-exit  have  only  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  their 
students  who  are  foreign-born  students.  Given  this  diversity  of  their 
respective  student  populations,  the  three  programs  are  not  conparable 
in  terms  of  students'  residency. 
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Table  129 

Mean  Percentages  of  IM-LEP  students  With  Residency,  by  Program 


Type  at 


Early-    Xmnamiey  Late- 
Inmersion    Exit       Early-Exit  Exit 
Residency  %  %  %  %_ 


U.S.  born 

70.0 

50.6 

82.5 

66.0 

Foreign-born,  in  U.S. 
1  year  or  less 

10.3 

9.4 

2.0 

8.5 

Foreign-born,  in  U.S. 
1-2  years 

6.5 

19.4 

2.8 

9.0 

Foreign-bom,  in  U.S. 
2  years  or  more 

13.3 

24.2 

13.0 

16.6 

Hat  ifi  tte  -nfrilitY  rnfr»  of  iep  stu 

it_ 


Continuity  of  instruction  is  critical  to  the  learning 
Site  administrators  were  asked  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  students 
who  start  school  in  September  and  are  still  in  school  in  JUne.  These 
data  are  presented  in  Table  130  by  program.  While  there  was  no  more 
than  a  10%  difference  in  the  total  school  mobility  rate  between 
programs,  differences  in  the  mobility  of  their  respective  I£P  students 
are  striking.  Immersion  strategy  LEP  students  are  the  most  stable, 
with  over  four-fifths  of  these  students  remaining  for  the  entire  school 
year.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  LEP  students  at  the  late-exit 
only  and  early-exit  only  program  sites  completed  the  entire  school  year 
(74.9%  and  71.0%,  respectively).  LEP  students  in  sites  having  both  an 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  program  have  the  highest  mobility 
rate,  with  only  three-fifths  of  the  students  completing  the  school 
year. 


Table  130 


Mean  Percentages  of  Students  Remaining  for  a  Full  School  Year, 
 by  Program  


TOT  Qt 

Papulation 

Emersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

Immersion/ 

Early-Exit 
% 

Iate- 

Exit 

% 

Total  school 
LEP  students 

78.0 
83.8 

73.8 
71.0 

70.0 
59.8 

79.8 
74.9 

Slat  is  thft  anHrwrnfir  IfflS]  fit  fljfi  wHlA*P*"  FT'l^Tl  fff  ttr 
project  schools?  Arm  there  dlffBtences  across  prmnif * 

The  literature  documenting  the  relationship  of  socioeconomic 
factors  and  student  achievement  is  extensive.  Socioeconomic  factors 
can  limit  or  expand  the  resources  and  learning  opportunities  for 
students.  As  with  language  proficiency,  the  relative  mix  of  students 
from  different  socioeconomic  levels  within  a  school  can  either  be  a 
source  for  support  and/or  expansion  of  student  learning,  or  it  can 
constrain  and  minimize  student  learning.  To  this  end,  site  administra- 
tors were  asked  to  describe  the  background  of  their  student  body  in 
terms  of  different  soctoeoonomic  factors. 

Site  administrators  were  asked  to  estimate  the  income  levels  of 
their  students'  families  (see  Table  131) .  tfcdle  proportionately  more 
of  the  student  body  in  immersion  strav.egy  only  program  sites  were 
judged  to  be  of  the  from  the  lowest  incc  e  level  as  compared  to  other 
program  sites,  imnersion  strategy  only,  early-exit  only,  and  late-exit 
only  program  sites  have  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  their  student 
population  from  the  two  lowest  income  levels  (i.e. ,  low  and  low-middle) 
(87.9%,  83.4%  and  83.8%,  respectively).  Proportionately  more  of  the 
student  body  from  program  sites  having  both  an  imnersion  strategy  and 
an  early-exit  program  were  from  homes  that  were  estimated  to  be  middle 
income  level  or  higher. 

♦ 
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Site  administrator  estimates  of  the  occupational  levels  of  their 
students'  heads  of  household  were  somewhat  consistent  with  their 
estimates  of  family  income  (see  Table  132).  Proportionately  more 
students  in  immersion  strategy  only  sites  than  other  program  sites  were 
judged  to  come  from  hones  where  the  head  of  household  was  unemployed. 
Nonetheless,  almost  the  same  proportion  of  students  in  iamersion 
strategy,  only  and  early-exit  only  program  sites  were  judged  to  come 
from  homes  where  the  head  of  household  was  either  unemployed  or 
unskilled  labor  (67.2%  and  68.4%,  respectively).  In  contrast  to  their 
family  income  estimates,  site  administrators  judged  that  proportionate- 
ly more  students  from  late-exit  sites  come  from  homes  where  the  head  of 
household  was  either  a  professional  or  held  a  white  collar  job. 
Program  sites  that  have  both  an  iamersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit 
program  seem  to  be  more  similar  to  immersion  strategy  only  and  early- 
exit  only  sites  in  having  proportionately  more  of  the  student  body  from 
families  where  the  head  of  household  was  estimated  to  be  either 
unemployed  or  an  unskilled  laborer. 

The  proportion  of  students  at  each  program  site  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  as  well  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  are  additional  indicators  of  the  socioec  ;omic  level  of 
the  student  body  (see  Table  133) .  Once  again,  clearly  proportionately 
more  students  from  iamersion  strategy  only  sites  than  any  other  program 
sites  were  estimated  to  come  from  homes  that  were  receiving  AFDC  or 
were  participating  in  the  free  or  redvwed-price  lunch  program  (50.9% 
and  76.0%,  respectively).  Vtiile  early-exit  only,  late-exit  only,  and 
immersion  strategy/early-exit  program  sites  had  roughly  two-thirds  of 
their  student  body  participating  in  the  lunch  program,  almost  two- 
fifths  of  students  at  early-exit  sites  were  estimated  to  come  from 
homes  receiving  AFDC  (38.7%) ,  as  opposed  to  one-quarter  of  the  students 
in  lats-exit  only  or  immersion  strategy/early-exit  program  sites  (25.8% 
and  22.6%,  respectively) . 
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Table  131 

Mean  Estimated  Percentages  of  Student  Body  at  Income  Level, 

by  Program 

 tvm  or  Proa 


Early-    Immersion/  Late- 
Immersion    Exit       Early-Exit  Exit 


Income  Level 

% 

* 

% 

% 

Low 

71.6 

63.3 

36.9 

51.8 

Low-Middle 

15.9 

20.1 

28.2 

32.0 

Middle 

12.0 

13.9 

27.9 

9.0 

High-Middle 

0.5 

2.1 

3.5 

5.8 

Affluent 

0.1 

0.8 

3.5 

1.4 

Table  132 

Mean  Estimated  Percentages  of  Occupational  Levels  of  Student  Body 
 Heads  of  Household,  by  Program  ^  


Tm  or 

Immersion 

Early- 

Immersion/ 

late- 

Occupation 

Exit 

Early-Exit 

Exit 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Unemployed 

30,2 

23.6 

24.5 

20.1 

Unskilled  labor 

37.0 

44.8 

36.7 

15.7 

Blue  collar 

23.3 

14.0 

23.6 

33.7 

Clerical 

7.0 

5.8 

8.2 

15.1 

White  collar 

1.5 

5.6 

4.0 

9.9 

Professional 

1.0 

6.1 

3.0 

5.6 

Table  133 


Tvte  of  Preoram 

Type  of  Aid 

Immersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

Immersion/ 
Early-Exit 
% 

Late- 
Exit 
% 

AFDC 

50.9 

38.7 

22.6 

25.8 

lunch  program 

76.0 

69.1 

68.3 

64.1 
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In  sum,  immersion  strategy  only  program  sites,  followed  by  early- 
exit  only  sites,  consistently  were  estimated  by  site  administrators  to 
have  the  highest  proportion  of  their  student  body  from  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  levels  as  conpared  to  other  program  sites. 

The  process  for  identifying  IEP  students  is  largely  a  two-step 
process.  The  first  requires  identifying  those  students  in  the  school 
population  that  are  language  minority.  The  second  step  requires  the 
use  of  screening  procedures  to  determine  whether  the  English  language 
skills  of  the  identified  language  minority  students  are  sufficient  to 
allow  their  full  and  successful  participation  in  a  nainstream  English- 
only  classroom.  There  are  alternative  procedures  to  effect  each  of 
these  two  steps.  All  of  the  program  sites  in  this  study  report  having 
implemented  such  an  identification  and  diagnostic  process. 

Six  different  identification  procedures  are  used  by  study  schools. 
The  majority  of  students  are  identified  as  language  minority  either 
through  a  school  office  referral  (77.5%)  and/or  a  home  language  survey 
of  all  students  (65.9%)  as  part  of  the  regular  school  admissions 
procedures  (see  Table  134).  Other  procedures  include  home  language 
surveys  given  to  language  minority  families  (57.3%),  teacher  initiated 
referrals  (40.4%),  and  parent  requests  (36.9%).  Program  differences 
are  noted.  Immersion  strategy  only  and  early-exit  only  sites  appear  to 
use  more  of  these  procedures  than  do  imnersion  strategy/early-exit  and 
late-exit  sites. 


Table  134 


Hew  Students  Are  Identified/Vfao  Initiates  Process 

Immersion 
% 

Early- 
Exit 
% 

Immersion/ 
Early-Exit 

Late- 
Exit 

Overall 

% 
% 

Hans  larauaoe  survev 
of  all  students 

76.5 

100.0 

40.0 

35.9 

65.9 

Heme  language  survey 
of  IM  students 

85.8 

86.8 

40.0 

16.0 

57.3 

School  office 
initiates 

100.0 

86.8 

40.0 

69.9 

77.5 

Teacher  initiates 

62.3 

47.0 

57.0 

14.4 

40.4 

Parents  initiate 

43.6 

74.6 

13.0 

4.9 

36.9 

Schools  consider  a  number  of  factors  in  their  determination  of 
which  language  minority  students  are  limited  English  proficient. 
Overall,  a  student's  English  speaking  and  English  comprehension  skills, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  the  home  language  survey  are  the  three 
factors  considered  by  most  programs  (95.1%,  95.1%  and  89.0%,  re- 
spectively) (see  Table  135).  This  information  is  supplemented  by  data 
on  the  student's  reading  proficiency,  parents'  request,  speaking  and 
comprehension  proficiency  in  the  child's  primary  language,  student 
ethnicity,  teacher  judgment,  and  reading  proficiency  in  the  home 
language.  These  factors  are  used  by  approximately  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  school  sites  in  various  combinations  with  one  another.  Program 
comparisons  reveal  that  late-exit  programs  do  not  tend  to  use  as  many 
of  the  various  factors  named  above  in  their  identification  of  LEP 
students  as  do  immersion  strategy  only,  immersion  strategy/early-exit, 
or  early-exit  only  sites.  Reflecting  their  respective  program  models, 
immersion  strategy  only  programs  do  not  consider  the  students'  profici- 
ency in  their  primary  language  as  do  sites  offering  bilingual  instruc- 
tion. 
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Qnoe  students  are  identified  as  needing  bilingual  instruction,  the 
majority  o:'  the  schools  (76.6%),  across  programs,  provide  services 
automatically,  unless  parents  request  that  students  not  receive  such 
services.  However,  language  services  are  not  always  provided  to  all 
eligible  students.  Restrictions  on  services  occur  at  tines  because  of 
inadequate  funds  (7.0%),  restrictions  are  sometimes  placed  on  the 
number  of  years  students  can  receive  bilingual  services  (20.6%), 
restriction  of  services  may  be  made  to  certain  grades  (3.1%),  or 
limitations  may  exist  on  space  available  for  bilingual  classrooms 
(3.1%).  Host  of  these  restrictions,  except  far  funding  limitations, 
are  reported  only  by  early-exit  schools. 
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Table  135 

Percentage  of  Schools  Reporting  Factors  Used  to  Identify 
  English  Language  Proficiency,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program  

Early-    Emersion-  Late- 
Xnmersian  Exit       Early-Exit  Exit  Overall 
Factors   %  %  %  %  % 


Proficiency  in  speaking 
English 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.6 

95.1 

Proficiency  in  under- 
standing spoken 
English 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.6 

95.1 

Home  language  survey 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

62.4 

89.0 

Parents'  request 

100.0 

74.6 

73.1 

64.1 

76.7 

Proficiency:  speaking 
and  understanding 
heme  language 

27.9 

87.8 

100.0 

74.2 

71.9 

Proficiency  in  reading 
in  English 

100.0 

62.4 

43.9 

91.2 

77.7 

Student's  ethnicity 

86.5 

42.7 

86.1 

75.2 

68.8 

Teacher  judgment 

100.0 

49.8 

43.1 

58.2 

62.7 

Proficiency  in  reading 
heme  language 

27.9 

72.7 

43.9 

78.0- 

61.0 

Proficiency  in  writing 
English 

67.4 

43.7 

43.9 

58.2 

53.6 

Proficiency  in  English 
math 

8.8 

44.7 

30.0 

37.3 

32.3 

Proficiency  in  Spanish 
math 

8.8 

38.6 

30.0 

37.3 

30.3 
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Ninety-thra*  percent  of  the  schools  reported  formal  policies  for 
deciding  when  students  should  be  reclassified  as  fluent  in  English  (the 
only  exceptions  were  late-exit  schools)  and,  as  with  the  initial 
assessment  process,  most  schools  use  a  variety  of  methods  for  reclassi- 
fication. Approximately  two-thirds  (68.1%)  reported  that  students  are 
assessed  at  least  once  a  year,  and  one-quarter  (27.7%)  of  the  sites 
review  students'  progress  two  to  three  times  a  year.  One-third  of  the 
schools  indicated  that  reassessment  can  be  done  at  the  discretion  of 
school  staff  at  any  point  in  time  during  the  year.  Most  commonly, 
reclassification  procedures  consider  the  child's  ability  to  speak 
English  and  comprehend  spoken  English  (see  Table  136) . 

Despite  the  wider-spread  reliance  on  testing,  no  school  uses  only  a 
single  method  for  reclassification.  Reclassification  is  a  complex 
process  taking  into  account  a  variety  of  factors.  While  schools  in 
each  program  reported  using  cne  or  more  of  the  factors  listed,  program 
differences  are  evident.  Interestingly,  not  as  many  late-exit  sites 
use  English  reading  proficiency  (66.5%),  staff  judgement  (32.1%), 
teachers'  judgment  (61.7%),  classroom  grades  (27.2%),  or  parent 
recommendations  (16.0%)  ?iS  criteria  for  reclassification  as  did  the 
other'  programs.  This  contrasts  markedly  with  schools  in  the  other 
programs,  wherein  almost  all,  if  not  all,  schools  use  English  reading 
proficiency  as  a  reclassification  criterion.  The  most  noticeable 
program  difference  is  the  finding  that  where  all  immersion  strategy 
only  school  sites  reported  using  classroom  grades  in  reclassification, 
this  was  not  done  to  the  same  extent  in  the  other  programs.  Further, 
parent  request  does  not  play  as  large  a  role  in  reclassification  in 
immersion  strategy  only  sites  as  it  does  in  the  other  program  sites 
(50.2%  vs.  76.8%  to  81.7%) .  Notably,  with  one  exception,  proficiency 
in  the  students'  home  language  does  not  play  a  significant  role  in 
reclassification  in  any  program  (31.5%).  The  exception  is  in  the 
early-exit  only  sites  where  they  use  information  on  students'  profi- 
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ciency  in  speaking  and  understanding  their  primary  language  in  the 
reclassification  process  (52.7%). 

Table  136 

Percentage  of  Schools  Reporting  Factors  Used  to  Reassess 
 English  Language  Proficiency,  by  Program  

 Type  of  Program   

Early-  DnnersiaV  Late- 
Inraersion      Mt      Early-Exit  Exit  Overall 
Method  %  %  %  %  % 


Encrlish  owil  /airral  "test 

inn  n 

XUU.U 

on  n 

English  reading 

nmf  ieiencv 

100.0 

90.7 

100.0 

66.5 

85.1 

Parent  request 

50.2 

81.7 

80.1 

76.8 

72.8 

Teacher  judgment 

100.0 

90.7 

80.1 

61.7 

82.2 

Prnl  {eh         4  ornament*./ 

content 

XUUe  U 

81.4 

61.7 

70.8 

Staff  judgment 

91.2 

77.5 

61.5 

32.1 

64.0 

Classroom  grades 

100.0 

66.7 

52.7 

27.2 

60.0 

Parent  committee 
recommendation 

32.6 

53.1 

80.1 

16.0 

38.9 

District  staff  judgment 

77.7 

48.8 

80.1 

27.2 

51.6 

Home  language  oral/ 
aural  test 

27.9 

52.7 

19.9 

20.0 

32.3 

Home  language  reading 
proficiency 

27.9 

31.5 

19.9 

20.0 

25.5 

Home  language 

achievement/content 

16.5 

12.2 

0.0 

11.1 

11.4 

More  than  half  the  schools  surveyed  (55.4%)  reported  having  formal 
policies  for  placement  of  students  after  their  reclassification  as 
fluent  in  English,  of  those  who  have  such  policies,  most  (79.2%)  said 
that  students  are  transferred  to  regular,  English-only  classrooms.  In 
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sane  schools  (19.7%)  students  continue  to  work  in  the  sane  program 
classes.    These  possibilities  exist  in  schools  with  all  program  types. 


Ar»  there  diffgrncea  acroaa  programs? 

As  noted  earlier,  the  availability  of  native  English  speakers 
provides  important  learning  opportunities  for  second  language  learners 
of  English.  To  this  end,  data  were  collected  from  each  program 
describing  the  classroom  composition  in  terms  of  how  the  students  at 
the  study  sites  are  mixed  with  native  speakers  of  English.  At  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade,  sites  with  both  an  immersion  strategy  and 
an  early-exit  program  provide  the  most  opportunities  for  language 
minority  students  to  be  placed  with  native  English  speakers,  either  in 
single  language  minority  groups  with  native  speakers  of  English  or  in 
groups  of  mixed  language  minority  groups  with  native  English  speakers 
(100.0%  and  70.0%,  respectively)  (see  Table  137).  In  contrast,  late- 
exit  only,  immersion  strategy  only,  and  early-exit  only  sites  tend  not 
to  mix  their  language  minority  students  with  native  English  speakers  as 
much  (<74.6%) .  However,  in  grades  four  through  six,  there  is  much  more 
mixing  of  language  minority  students  and  native  English  speakers, 
either  all  day  for  instruction  (>59.9%) ,  or  with  only  some  pull-out  for 
special  instruction  (50.1%  to  69.8%)  (see  Table  138). 

In  sum,  language  minority  students  in  grades  four  through  six  have 
more  opportunities  to  mix  with  native  English  speakers  than  do  language 
minority  speakers  in  grades  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  From  a 
language  development  point  of  view,  this  pattern  is  not  ideal.  All 
programs  should  provide  for  greater  mixing  across  grade  levels. 
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Ttefole  137 

Berossnitagia  of  Schools  Bapaeting  Grouping  of  language-Minority  and 
  yfciir'IarigiaagB-Minority  Students,  SSS^St^^jdSSLSSSSS^  

^»r^«Mm»^^M  ^^r^rtr^w^^f  ^i^^/aKi^i^w  >^2lC»^jBCSSjf3i^flfl^^^— wiwrw^^— 

Early-    DuBwrsion/  Late- 
Ismarsion  Exit       Early-Exit  Exit 
Grouping  %  %   %  % 


All  students  are  frees  the  earn 
langua^je-iniriority  background 

students  are  from  various 
language-minority  backgrounds 

Students  from  a  single  minority 
language  background  are  mixed 
with  English-»languag^-backgrcund 
students 

Students  from  various  language- 
minority  backgrounds  are  mixed 
with  English-langjage-backgpix^ 
students 


82.4  93.9  57.0  100.0 

10.9  12.2  43,1  14.1 

50.2  74.6  100.0  43.0 

32.4  43.7  70.0  10.5 
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Table  138 


Percentage  of  Schools  Reporting  Grouping  of  Languag&HHinority  and 
Nun-Ianguaga-Minorlty  students,  Grades  4-6,  by  Program 


Early-    Lanursion/  late- 

Emersion  Exit       Early-Exit  Exit 
Grouping   b   %  r  j;   %  % 

Student*  are  together  for  a  full    59<9       92.5  100.0  75.7 

day's  instruction  (disregarding 
instruction  in  gym,  music,  or  ' 
art) 

students  are  fcxugjht  together        11.1       34.0  0.0  38.4 

from  various  haneroans,  and  they 
are  together  for  two  or  sxxcwi 
periods  of  imfctuction 

Students  *re  brought  together        12.5       31.2  18.8  18.7 

frtui  various  hon^rocKts,  and 

they  are  together  for  only  one  % 

period  of  instruction 

Students  i*re  together  Hot  most       50.1       54.5  59.4  69.8 

of  the  day's  instruction,  taut 
£CEr»  are  pulled  out  for  short 
periods  o*  special  instruction 


What  i&  Hie  instructional  rnxxtrm  for  lancwac«Mainoritv  students? 


Almost  all  schools  (88.0%  of  respondents)  reported  that  they 
provide  their  limited-English-proficient  students  with  the  regular 
minstream  curriculum.  Fur  their  special  language  programs,  the 
majority  of  schools  use  separate  materials  from  those  of  the  base 
program  (80.7%) ,  although  many  use  native-language  versions  of  the  same 
materials  being  used  in  English-only  classrooms  (58.3%).  The  schools 
use  a  variety  of  materials,  with  the  majority  of  the  schools  using  the 
sane  instructional  materials  for  both  special  language  and  mainstream 
classes  for  sane  subjects  (usually  mathematics)  and  separate  materials 
for  others  (such  as  social  studies  or  language  arts) . 
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Finally,  immersion  strategy  programs  differ  from  more  traditional 
bilingual  education  programs  in  the  degree  to  which  they  provide 
students  with  training  in  their  home  language  and  culture „  All  of  the 
late-exit  programs  and  all  of  the  early-exit  programs  surveyed  reported 
offering  such  training,  but  cnly  two-thirds  (66.4%)  of  the  inwrsion 
strategy  programs  do  so.  tfeen  this  instruction  is  offered  (regardless 
of  program) ,  it  is  almost  always  (98.4%)  integrated  into  other  subjects 
such  as  language  arts  or  social  studies,  rather  than  being  offered  as  a 
separate  subject  or  class  (13.1%). 

Respondents  also  were  asked  about  how  instruction  for  language- 
minority  students  is  coordinated  with  that  of  monolingual  English 
speakers.  Generally  (81.2%),  such  coordination  is  provided  through 
regular  —  usually  monthly  —  meetings,  standardized  teaching  plans  for 
all  classes,  and  the  daily  inpronptu  discussions  that  occur  among 
teaching  staff.  The  majority  of  schools  (81.9%)  reported  offering  a 
planned  program  where  the  curriculum  for  LEP  students  is  integrated 
with  that  offered  to  English-proficient  students;  schools  often  use 
resource  staff  to  help  coordinate  instruction  (78.9%) . 

Are  instruefcicnal  etnt^-j^  dfifjfled  fflfflfl  ffpnitered  far  ftftfll  pmnff7 

Almost  all  schools  reported  using  formal,  written  instruction 
plans  (skills  ccntinuua)  in  English  language  arts,  math,  science,  and 
social  studies  (see  Table  139).  Additionally,  more  than  half  the 
schools  reported  using  such  plans  in  Spanish  for  language  arts  and 
math,  although  fewer  schools  use  skills  ccntinuua  in  Spanish  for 
science  or  social  studies.  Differences  among  pp  grams  are  email, 
reflecting  program  goals  such  as  no  Spanish  ccntinuua  among  immersion 
strategy  program  schools.  Overall,  English  skills  appear  to  be 
slightly  better  delineated  than  Spanish  ones,  possibly  indicating  a 
weakness  in  instructional  goals  and  objectives  among  early-exit  and 
late-exit  programs. 
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Schools  having  continuua  generally  adhere  to  these  plans,  with  all 
reporting  that  teachers  are  required  to  use  then.  In  most  schools, 
classroom  activities  are  monitored  regularly,  usually  by  the  principal 
(98.5%)  or  sometimes  through  staff  meetings  (63.3%)  or  classroom  visits 
(70.0%) .  Schools  with  late-exit  programs  are  much  less  likely  to  use 
staff  meetings  for  monitoring  (26.8%  compared  to  over  70.0%  of  schools 
with  other  program  types) . 

Table  139 


Percentage  of  Schools  Using  Written  Skills  Oontinuua, 
 by  subject  and  language  


Subject 

English 

Spanish 

% 

% 

Reading 

100.0 

77.4 

Oral  language 

91.3 

70.0 

Written  language  skills 

100.0 

67.0 

Math 

100.0 

60.9 

Science 

96.1 

42.6 

Social  studies 

96.1 

46.1 

In  addition  to  plans  for  classroom  activities,  almost  all  schools 
(97.8%)  prepare  written  goals  and  objectives  for  students'  progress  and 
regularly  monitor  student  progress  through  school  records  (76.2%), 
formal  assessments  by  teachers  and  other  staff  (76.6%),  and  direct 
observation  of  students'  behavior  (84.9%)  (s^e  Table  140).  For  the 
most  part,  responsibility  for  monitoring  p<pil  progress  is  the  prin- 
cipal's or  that  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Other  staff  who  contribute 
to  monitoring  pupil  progress  include  resource  teachers,  district  staff, 
and  other  school  staff  such  as  vice  principals. 

On  the  whole,  students'  process  is  reviewed  frequently,  with  over 
three-quarters  the  schools  (78.2%)  reporting  that  they  monitor  progress 
at  least  monthly. 

Once  information  about  student  progress  is  collected,  it  is 
regularly  relayed  to  parents  and  school  staff  through  a  variety  of 
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methods.  The  most  cannon  method  of  apprising  staff  of  student  progress 
is  staff  nestings  (80.6%  of  respondents),  although  more  than  half  the 
schools  responding  (60.9%)  also  distribute  written  reports  to  their 
staff. 

To  inform  parents  of  students'  progress,  schools  most  cctanonly 
rely  on  parent-teacher  conferences  (90.4%  of  respondents) ,  bulletins 
and  newsletters  (89.3%),  and  special  progrars  such  as  parent  group 
meetings  (67.7%).  other  methods  of  relaying  information  to  parents 
include  school  site  council  meetings,  school  newspaper,  and  PEA 
meetings,  as  well  as  other,  more  informal  meetings  between  parents  and 
staff.  Late-exit  schools  appear  to  make  less  use  of  conferences  and 
meetings  than  other  schools. 

« 

Table  ?a«v 

 Monitoring  of  Student  Progress  


How  schools  monitor  student  progress;  Percent  of  Schools 

Direct  observation  84.9 

Formal  reports  from  teachers  and  staff  76.6 

Regular  school  records  76.2 

Informal  reports  (e.g.,  meetings)  67.1 

Who  monitors  student  progress; 

Principals  96.5 

Classroom  teachers  66.3 

Resource  teachers  58.5 

District  office  supervisors/administrators  59.0 

Vice-principals  46.1 

Frequency  of  ronit^to 

Continuously  15.2 

Weekly  17. 7 

Bi-monthly  15.1 

Monthly  30.2 

fciarterly  13. 3 

Semi-annually  3.5 

Annually  5,0 
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Overall,  schools  with  immersion  strategy  and/or  early-exit 
programs  appear  to  be  quite  similar  in  their  approaches  to  monitoring 
instructional  objectives.  late-exit  schools  use  fewer  methods  of 
monitoring,  and  have  fewer  people  responsible  for  monitoring  progress 
than  other  programs.  Late-exit  schools  are  also  more  likely  to 
communicate  progress  to  parents  through  bulletins  and  newsletters 
rather  than  through  conferences  or  meetings. 

What  is  t*<>  i«u»i  rrf  wwif  Tmi-Hrrt nation  in  each  program? 

Most  schools  reported  that  they  actively  seek  and  encourage  parent 
participation  in  their  programs.  Parent -teacher  associations  were 
reported  to  be  active  at  most  schools  (91.5%),  and  more  early-exit 
programs  (89.8%)  have  parent  advisory  cconittees  than  do  schools  in 
late-exit  (55.5%),  or  imnersicti  strategy  prcgrami  (55.5%  and  65.0%, 
respectively).  Schools  also  reported  providing  a  variety  of  services 
for  parents,  with  the  most  common  being  teacher-parent  conferences,  P1!A 
meetings,  school  orientation  classes  and  workshops,  and  parent  counsel- 
ing (see  Table  141).  There  are  no  systematic  differences  in  the 
services  offered  by  schools  with  different  programs. 


Table  141 

Percentage  of  Schools  Offering  Services  for  language-Minority  Parents 
Type  of  Service  Percent  of  Schools 


Parent-teacher  conferences 

93.9 

PTA  meetings 

92.3 

School  orientation  classes/workshops 

86.5 

Parent  counseling 

71.9 

Ethnic  heritage  festivals 

75.3 

Ocranunity  outreach  program 

64.3 

Cross-cultural  awareness  classes/workshops 

55.6 

Adult  ESI.  classes 

25.4 

Daycare  or  pre-kindergarten  services 

28.4 

Schools  said  they  encourage  parents  to  visit  classrooms,  with  one- 
third  (34.6%)  reporting  an  open  door  policy  under  which  parents  could 
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visit  classrooms  at  any  time  without  appointments.  Over  half  (55%) 
said  they  encourage  visits  but  prefer  to  have  parents  make  appoint- 
ments. 

Schools  also  reported  that  parents  participate  in  various  activi- 
ties offered  by  the  schools,  most  commonly:  serving  on  school-level 
advisory  committees,  volunteering  as  classrocm  aides,  providing  schools 
with  information  about  IM-IEP  students,  jjoproving  parent-staff  ocmmuni- 
caticn,  providing  political  and  moral  support  to  the  school  program, 
and  raising  money  for  the  programs  (see  Table  142).  About  half  the 
schools  said  they  allow  parents  to  work  as  classrocm  aides  or  to  help 
plan  the  school  curriculum  for  IM-IEP  students.  There  are  no  sys- 
tematic differences  among  programs  in  this  regard,  and  overall, 
programs  appear  to  be  quite  similar  in  their  accessibility  and  level  of 
parent  participation. 

^^^Wj^C^araC^ri^C^  ot  tfrT  ?7WlMlitrteet      %*iic*i  these  nroarams 

Districts  included  in  the  study  are  located  in  areas  which  vary 
greatly  in  population  (see  Table  143).  Two  districts  are  located  in 
cities  with  over  one  million  people,  two  are  located  in  areas  with  over 
100,000  people,  three  are  in  cities  with  over  50,000  people,  and  the 
remaining  two  are  in  areas  with  fewer  than  50,000  people.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  surrounding  communities  was  reported  as  predominantly 
white,  non-Hispanic  (45.5%),  with  Hispanics  representing  39.7%,  blacks 
11.7%,  Asians  or  Pacific  Islanders  2.5%,  and  other  groups,  0.6%. 
School  officials  reported  that  their  programs  for  LM-LEP  students 
generally  are  well  received  in  the  community  and  most  said  they 
believed  the  parents  of  ncn-language-minority  students  hold  generally 
positive  attitudes  toward  language-minority  students  (84.5%  positive) 
and  toward  the  services  for  those  students  (75.5%  positive) . 
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Table  142 

 Percentage  of  schools  Reporting  Parent  Participation  

Types  of  Parent  Participation  Percent  of  Schools 

Serve  on  school-level  advisory  ccmnittees  90.0 

serve  as  classroom  volunteers  75.1 

Serve  as  information  resources  for  the  school  77.9 
about  LM-LEP  students 

Participate  in  activities  to  improve  communication  74.3 
and  interpersonal  relations  between  staff 
and  parents 

Provide  political  and  moral  support  to  school  73.1 
and  programs  for  language-minority  students 

Serve  on  district  or  area-wide  advisory  committee  74.4 

Participate  in  fund  raising  72.2 

Serve  as  paid  instructional  aide  55.7 

Assist  with  curriculum  planning  52.9 

Serve  as  volunteers  for  IM-IEP  activities  after  32.5 
school  hours 

Provide  extracurricular  native-language  activities  35.3 

using  school  facilities  
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Table  143 

Population  of  School  District  Cities  Fran 
1980  U.S.  Census  of  Population 


Dist. 

Total 

ttlite 
Non-Hisp. 
% 

Hispanic 

% 

Ncn-Hisp. 
% 

Asian/ 
Pacific 
% 

Other 
% 

A 

66,281 

28.0 

71.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

B 

36,407 

47.1 

46.2 

3.4 

2.4 

0.9 

C 

92,742 

47.7 

30.5 

18.6 

2.7 

0.4 

D 

1,625,781 

46.5 

35.7 

16.6 

0.8 

0.4 

E 

2,230,936 

48.8 

17.6 

30.9 

1.9 

0.8 

F 

14,178 

36.0 

63.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

G 

120,762 

65.7 

16.9 

4.3 

12.0 

1.1 

H 

106,201 

53.6 

26.7 

17.5 

1.5 

0.7 

I 

55,593 

33.4 

63.9 

0.9 

1.4 

0.4 

Included  in  "White  Non-Hispanic"  are  individuals  of  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  background. 

••Asian/Pacific"  is  made  up  of:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Korean, 
Asian  Indian,  Vietnamese,  Hawaiian,  Guanamian,  and  Samoan. 


Suwnary 

Forty-six  schools  were  included  in  the  study.  Fourteen  have  late- 
exit  programs  in  the  study,  sixteen  have  immersion  strategy  programs  in 
the  study,  thirteen  have  early-exit  programs  in  the  study,  and  five 
have  both  early-exit  and  immersion  strategy  programs  in  the  study. 
Most  language-minority  students  in  these  schools  speak  Spanish  at  home, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  classified  as  LEP.  Spanish-speaking 
students  constitute  between  34.4%  and  76.5%  of  the  students  at  their 
schools,  with  early-exit  only  and  iwnersion  strategy/early-exit  schools 
having  the  greatest  percentages  of  these  students,   and  inmersion 
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strategy  program  schools  the  lowest.  Most  IM-LEP  students  in  these 
schools  are  U.S. -born. 

Late-exit,  immersion  strategy  only,  and  early-exit  only  officials 
estimate  thut  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  IM-LEP  students 
entering  their  schools  in  September  would  still  be  there  in  June.  Site 
administrators  estimated  that  most  students  in  their  schools  come  from 
families  with  low  to  lew-middle  incomes,  with  immersion  strategy 
schools  estimating  the  lowest  incomes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  heads 
of  households  in  ismersion  strategy  only,  early-exit  only,  and  immer- 
sion strategy/early-exit  sites  are  estimated  to  be  unemployed  or  in 
unskilled  occupations.  In  immersion  strategy  only  schools,  more 
families  are  estimated  to  receive  AFDC  and  to  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program  than  families  in  the  other  school  types. 

All  schools  have  formal  procedures  for  assessing  the  language 
proficiency  of  language-minority  students.  Most  schools  use  more  than 
one  assessment  method,  usually  testing  and  home  language  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  students  classified  LEP  automatically  receive  language 
services  unless  their  parents  request  otherwise.  Most  schools  also 
have  formal  procedures  for  reclassifying  students  as  EEP,  and  matt  have 
regular  schedules  fur  reviewing  student  progress.  Again,  although  test 
scores  are  important  in  the  reclassification  process,  all  schools  use 
more  than  one  method  to  reassess  students.  In  most  cases,  students 
reclassified  as  FEP  are  transferred  to  regular,  English-only  class- 
rooms. 

Schools  having  both  an  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  program 
provide  the  most  heterogeneous  mix  of  students,  with  all  of  these  ,*ites 
mixing  monolingual  English  speakers  and  language-minority  Spanish 
speaking  children.  Most  early-exit  programs  offer  this  mixture,  but 
only  half  the  imnersion  strategy  only  and  two-fifths  of  late-exit 
programs  do  so.  However,  in  all  programs,  more  mixing  of  students  was 
done  in  grades  four  through  six  than  in  grades  kindergarten  through 
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three.  From  a  language  development  point  of  view,  mixing  should  occur 
at  all  grade  levels. 

Most  schools  use  special  materials  for  IM-LEP  students,  but  most 
also  try  to  provide  these  students  with  all  aspect?  of  the  mainstream 
curriculum.  Instruction  for  IM-IEP  and  FEP  students  is  coordinated, 
usually  through  regular  meetings  and  standardized  teaching  plans. 
Almost  all  schools  have  plans  for  English  instruction  in  language  arts, 
math,  science  and  social  studies,  and  more  than  half  nave  such  plans 
for  language  arts  and  math  in  Spanish.  Hcwatver,  the  lack  of  continuua 
in  Spanish  among  a  number  of  early-exit  and  late-exit  sites  suggests  a 
potential  weakness  in  not  having  a  wall-articulated  and  coordinated 
instructional  program  when  Spanish  is  used. 

Student  progress  is  monitored  by  principals  and  teachers,  and 
relayed  to  staff  through  staff  meetings  and  parents  through  conferences 
and  bulletins. 

Most  schools  have  active  PEAs  and  most  programs  have  parent 
advisory  conmittees.  Schools  also  offer  a  variety  of  services  to 
parents  and  in  most  caoes  encourage  parents  to  viidt  their  children's 
classrooms.  Most  schools  report  that  their  language  programs  are  well 
received  in  the  camunity. 

Except  for  differences  relating  to  program  models,  overall,  the 
programs  in  the  study  appear  to  be  comparable  in  terms  of  their 
schools'  administrative  practices.  There  are  some  indications  that 
schools  with  only  immersion  strategy  classes  are  different  from  other 
schools,  since  these  schools  have  more  of  their  student  body  that  are 
from  lca*-income  families  and  receiving  AFDC.  and  more  mobile  students. 
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To  evaluate  the  larger  context  within  which  programs  in  the  study 
operate,  Aguirre  Irrternational/SRA  Technologies  staff  interviewed 
school  district  administrators  at  each  of  the  nine  districts  partici- 
pating in  the  study.  Three  of  the  districts  have  late-exit  programs, 
while  the  other  six  districts  are  considered  immersion  strategy/early- 
exit  districts  (including  the  district  which  has  only  an  immersion 
strategy  program  and  the  district  which  has  only  an  early-exit  pro- 
gram) .  The  following  discussion  summarizes  those  interviews,  and 
evaluates  results  to  determine  whether  differences  among  districts 
result  in  systematic  dif ferencrs  among  programs  unrelated  to  program- 
matic differences. 

Mafc  in  Urn  r»*ft  and  tilfftrihtt.lm  fff  the  imuajBrimEto  and  Uaitefc 

T^liflh-proflcimt  nonulaticn  in  the  school  M^***?  p^y 


All  nine  districts  use  formal  definitions  of  IM-IEP  students;  29% 
of  the  districts  use  defined  subcategories  of  IM-IEP  students. 

In  each  district,  the  number  of  students  classified  as  LEP 
decreases  as  the  students  progress  through  school,  but  the  rate  of 
decrease  is  not  consistent  according  to  program  type.  That  is, 
according  to  the  underlying  theory,  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
programs  should  concentrate  on  teaching  students  English  so  that  they 
can  transfer  as  soon  as  possible  to  English-only  instruction.  Thus,  a 
fairly  rapid  drop  in  the  numbers  of  IEP  students  in  the  higher  grades 
is  expected  to  occur.  In  late-exit  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
concentration  is  theoretically  on  developing  English  skills  after  —  or 
at  least  concurrently  with  —  developing  primary  language  skills,  more 
students  are  expected  to  be  classified  still  as  IEP  at  higher  grade 
levels  and  for  the  proportion  so  classified  to  decrease  more  slowly 
than  in  early-exit  or  immersion  strategy  programs.  Tables  144  and  145 
illustrate  that  these  patterns  do  not  appear  to  occur  consistently 
among  the  districts  surveyed.      In  fact,   the  early-exit/immersion 
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strategy  districts  tend  to  have  higher  percentages  of  LEP  students  that 
have  not  been  re-classified  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  than  do  the 
late-exit  districts. 

Table  144 

Distribution  of  IM-IEP  Students  at  each  Grade 
as  a  Percentage  of  the  Total  School  Enrollment,  by  Program  


 Iflte-Exit    Earlv-Exit/Inroersion  

Grade  D         E         G         A  B         C        F        H  I 

K              30.1  20.3  30.3  72.8     45.8  26.9    48.6  M  58.7 

1  25.1  17.5  27.6  66.4     30.1  31.0    46.7  M  54.5 

2  18.3  17.2  25.1  65.5     33.1  26.8    30.7  M  35.9 

3  10.9  16.5  20.9  21.8     25.3  28.1    25.6  M  28.0 

4  7.3  13.3  17.4  28.4      21.6  24.9    16.2  N  22.2 

5  6.4  9.9  18.0  14.7  17.1  24.2  15.8  M  21.9 
6  5.4  10.1  13.6  4.4      15.2  31.2    11.8  M  15.8 


M  =  Missing;  information  not  available 

Numerous  factors  complicate  any  analysis  of  such  data,  especially 
considerations  such  as  changes  in  the  districts'  reclassification 
criteria  and  influxes  of  LM-LEP  students  into  the  districts  at  various 
grade  levels.  Just  such  an  influx  regularly  occurs,  for  example,  in 
first  grade,  simply  because  in  many  districts,  kindergarten  attendance 
is  not  required.  Table  145  displays  the  number  of  IM-IEP  children,  as 
well  as  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled,  reported  by  each 
district  for  each  grade  level.  In  District  A  it  can  be  seen  that 
another  influx  appears  to  have  occurred  at  grade  4,  where  412  students 
were  classified  as  LEP  as  opposed  to  the  305  in  grade  3.  Noticeable 
jumps  in  population  size  such  as  this  could  result  from  any  number  of 
factors  ranging  from  changes  in  immigration  to  shifts  in  school 
boundaries. 
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Table  145 


Distribution  of  Total  Students  and  IEP  Students 
 by  Grade,  District,  and  Program  

All 

 K         1  2  3  4  5  6  Grades 

late-Exit  Districts 

IM-IEP        4,534    4,353  3,175  1,960  1,330  1,183  1,005  17,540 

Total        15,070  17,344  17,357  17,984  18,195  18,547  18,527  123,024 

%  IM-IEP       30.1     25.1  18.3  10.9  7.3  6.4  5.4  14.3 

District  E: 

IM-IEP           432       501  474  425  337  225  235  2,629 

Total          2,126    2,860  2,748  2,574  2,543  2,282  2,319  17/452 

%  IM-IEP       20.3     17.5  17.2  16.5  13.3  9.9  10.1  15.1 

District  G: 

IM-IEP           430       424  367  315  258  280  208  2,282 

Total          1,420    1,535  1,460  1,507  1,487  1,558  1,531  10,498 

%  IM-IEP       30.3     27.6  25.1  20.9  17.4  18.0  13.6  21.7 

Earlv-Exit/Immersion  Districts 

District  A: 

IM-IEP           760       994  949  305  412  208  62  3,690 

Total          1,044    1,497  1,449  1,397  1,450  1,414  1,396  9,647 

%  IM-IEP      72.8     66.4  65.5  21.8  28.4  14.7  4.4  38.3 

District  B: 

IM-IEP           469       410  339  276  218  148  123  1,983 

Total          1,024    1,362  1,024  1,093  1,008  868  809  7,188 

%  IM-IEP      45.8     30.1  33.1  25.3  21.6  17.1  15.2  27.6 

District  C: 

IM-IEP           570       649  533  527  456  414  419  3,568 

Total          2,122    2,095  1,988  1,875  1,832  1,713  1,341  12,966 

%  IM-IEP       26.9     31.0  26.8  28.1  24.9  24.2  31.2  27.5 

District  F: 

IM-IEP           153       178  118  97  59  59  41  705 

Total              315       381  384  379  364  373  348  2,544 

%  IM-IEP       48.6     46.7  30.7  25.6  16.2  15.8  11.8  27.7 
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Table  145  (continued) 


All 


K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Grades 

Earlv-Exit/Immersion  Districts 

District  H: 

IM-IEP 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Total 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

%  IM-IEP 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

District  I 

IM-IEP 

319 

324 

202 

156 

122 

113 

85 

1,321 

Total 

543 

595 

563 

558 

550 

517 

537 

3,863 

%  IM-IEP 

58.7 

54.5 

35.9 

28.0 

22.2 

21.9 

15.8 

34.2 

M  =  Missing;  information  not  available 


What  is  th*  ^igfrrjct  policy  with  respect  to  the  role  of  Bullish  and 
Spanish  in  the  classroom?   Is  this  diffiamfr  fir  «1iffH!rip*it  programs? 

When  asked  to  categorize  their  use  of  English  and  the  students' 
primary  language  in  their  programs  for  IM-IEP  students,  district 
officials  differed  noticeably,  generally  along  program  lines.  All 
district  administrators  of  late-exit  programs  and  83%  of  early-exit 
administrators  indicated  that  English  and  their  students'  primary 
language  are  used  equally  for  instruction.  Abait  three-fourths  of 
immersion  strategy  program  administrators  reported  that  the  students' 
primary  language  is  used  for  support  of  English  instruction. 

District  administrators  also  were  asked  if  there  was  a  district 
policy  concerning  the  use  of  students'  primary  language.  Across 
programs,  most  (89%)  district  adndnistrators  indicated  that  they  had 
such  a  policy,  and  of  these,  all  stated  that  the  students'  primary 
language  could  be  used  as  the  language  of  instruction.  Over  three- 
fourths  (80%)  of  district  administrators  also  reported  that  their 
districts  had  a  policy  regarding  the  teaching  of  content  subjects.  Of 
those  that  had  such  a  policy,  less  than  one-tenth  (9.3%)  said  that 
content  area  instruction  was  delayed  until  students  were  English 
proficient.     Fifty-four  percent  of  the  administrators  said  that  the 
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policy  is  that  students  would  be  taught  content  areas  in  English 
(concurrently  with  learning  English. 


Programs  differed  in  their  policies,  same  of  wtod?  were  inconsis- 
tent with  their  respective  instruction  models.  Slightly  lesL  than 
one-fifth  (16%)  of  the  early-e)dt/iitiDcxsian  stxnti&gy  iictidrdbstratr>rs 
reported  a  limit  on  the  length  of  tbae  itt-IET  students  coul&  xeosive 
special  services  addressing  their  language  d**velopBient  needs.  That  is, 
some  district  administrators  reported  that  L&-LBP  sfcudant/s  ftculd  only 
receive  language  support  services  ior  a  limited  rumbex  of  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  specified  tine  period,  the  stvdeiit  would  be  nKdnstre&iifcd 
regardless  of  whether  the  student  had  reached  district  criteria  for 
reclassification.  In  contrast,  almost  three^fourths  (74fy  of  the 
district  administrators  of  late-exit  programs  it.^rted  such  tire* 
restrictions  to  services  (three  and  uiu  years) .  In  both  iref  z-noes  suvrJn 
time  limits  are  inconsistent  with  tine  pedagogic  rationale  tanderlying 
each  instructional  model.  When  the  time  limit  empires,  policy  over- 
rides pt!dagogy  in  determining  the  instruction  of  IM-LEP  stadsnts. 
However,  policy  needs  to  be  iirolejuented  at  the  sdhcol  level  by  prin- 
cipals and  teachers.  A  comparison  of  responses  at  district  a&uitistra- 
tors  with  those  of  school  site  adKirustrators  in  latc-vttdt  districts 
reported  earlier  reveals  that  the  two  do  not  agrt1^.  Earlier,  we  found 
that  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  school  site  administrators  reports*;!  such 
time  limits,  and  that  students  were  reclassified  p&r  i¥tstructicml 
criteria.  These  differences  betwoei  district  and  school  site  adnuni- 
strators  suggests  the  different  3evels  of  coroam  ar>3  responsibility 
between  the  two  administrative  levels.  District,  admiiiistraton*.  are 
more  conoRined  witb  policy  issues,  whereas  site  actoia-dHtrato.es  ar*3 
staff  are  more  ixgyr -  led  with  tha  instruction  for  each  chilJl  within  the 
context  district  policy.  It  would  appair  that  school  site  acfruni- 
strators  tend  to  emphasize  pedagogy  over  policy. 
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Wnat  in  district  policy  wH*-h  rv^nft 


galas    Baa  ffitg 


All  dh.txi.ct  administrators  agreed  that  their  programs  include 
goals  of  familiarising  students  with  American  society  and  culture  and 
providing  the  skills  needed  to  function  effectively  in  English-only 
classrcaos.  Apart  from  ttase  goals,  however,  administrators  differed 
about  tin  purpose  of  their  programs  for  IM-LEP  students.  Responses 
wbbj  offered  tar  thf>  inctf  vidua!  prc^rams,  rather  than  for  each  district 
*tiministrotor,  in  order  to  assess  osach  administrator's  understanding  of 
ctm  separate  ptegrms  for  Which  he  or  ste  was  responsible. 

The  luocrc  notable  difference  ist  district  administrators'  attitudes 
fccaard  the  p«poee  of  t!  eix  programs  is  that  all  (100%)  late-exit 
administrators  agreed  vhat  their  program  gt»ls  are  to  maintain  and 
inqarove  studentc*  sKillfi  tr»  tkwir  primary  language,  while  no  admini- 
strators said  that  this  was  a  #>al  of  imnersicn  strategy  programs  and 
only  hslf  (46.9%)  said  it  was  a  goal  of  early~«xit  programs  (see  Table 
146) .  Roughly  one- third  of  the  late-exit  administrators  disagreed  as 
to  whetaer  the  program  was  designed  to  enable  students  to  succeed  in 
Englifih-cnly  classrocttSj  a  goal  expressed  by  administrators  for  all  the 
iiaaersion  stralagy  &nd  early-exit  program.  Here  again,  the  role  oi 
the  prtory  language  .in  instruction  tseeme  to  differentiate  the  pro- 
greraa.  All  late-exit  administrators  and  two~thirds  (65.4%)  of  the 
early-exit  administrator  said  that  a  program  goal  was  to  prevent  IM- 
DSP  studfcTtts  from  failing  behind  VP  students  in  content  areas.  These 
program  differences  am  consistent  with  their  x^spective  instructional 
moifeliS. 
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Table  146 


Percentage  of  District  Administrators  Agreeing  With 
 Program  Goals  of  Instructional  Services 


Goals 

mmsrsion 
% 

Early- 
% 

Late- 
EXlv 
% 

To  bring  the  English  proficiency  of 
IM-LEP  students  to  the  level  necessary 
to  function  effectively  in  an  English- 
only  classroom. 

100.0 

100.0 

60.1 

To  maintain  and  inprove  the  priaary 
language  proficiency  of  IM-LEP  students. 

0.0 

48.9 

100.0 

To  familiarize  IM-LEP  students  wi\2i 
American  society  and  culture. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

To  provide  the  skills  (other  than  use  of 
the  English  language)  necessary  to  function 
effectively  in  classrooms  in  U.S.  public 
schools  (test-taking  skills,  expected 
classroom  behaviors,  etc. ) . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

To  provide  IM-LEP  students  subject  matter 
content  (math,  social  studies,  etc.)  in 
their  primary  language(s)  so  that  they  do 
not  fall  behind  English-proficient  students 
in  these  subjects. 

0.0 

65.4 

100.0 

Wiat  is  district  policy  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  TM-LEP  and 
English-proficient  stnrlprifs?  Drys  this  differ  bv  program? 


In  general,  IM-LEP  students  spend  at  least  part  of  their  school 
day  in  classes  with  English-proficient  students.  In  most  (85.8%) 
districts,  all  students  share  classes  in  certain  non-academic  subjects 
such  as  music  and  art.  In  over  half  (56.9%)  of  the  districts  students 
are  together  for  other  instructional  periods  as  well.  In  over  cm- 
third  (39.9%)  of  the  late-exit  programs,  but  none  of  the  other  pro- 
grams, students  are  grouped  by  language  proficiency  for  instruction  in 
language  arts,  so  that  IM-LSP  students  are  separated  from  EP  students 
during  this  content  area.  Notmthstanding,  all  programs  provide 
opportunities  to  integrate  IM-LEP  and  EP  students. 
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ffivrt  fliateto  ^nigteratJre  mjart  is  w**4f3e&  to  yfr  program? 


In  every  district,  services  for  IM-IEP  students  are  coordinated  at 
the  district  level,  with  each  district  having  at  least  one  full-time 
staff  member  assigned  to  this  task. 

While  districts  reported  using  a  variety  of  funding  sources  to 
support  their  programs  for  IM-IEP  students,  it  is  interesting  that 
Title  VII  funding  was  reported  by  all  late-exit  programs  but  only  by 
about  cme^third  (29.7%)  of  the  early-exit/immersion  strategy  programs. 
Traditionally,  Title  VII  funds  have  been  provided  only  to  early-exit 
programs?  districts  offering  late-exit  programs  were  able  to  obtain 
such  funds  to  serve  children  while  they  are  classified  as  IEP,  but  at 
the  time  that  this  study  was  initiated,  immersion  strategy  programs 
were  unable  to  obtain  Title  VII  funding  at  all.  Four-fifths  (83.5%)  of 
early-exit/immersion  strategy  programs  are  supported  by  local  funds, 
while  ardy  two-fifths  (39.9%)  of  late-exit  programs  are  funded  locally. 

As  can  be  seen  frctn  Table  147,  the  majority  of  staff  providing 
services  for  IH-LEP  students  in  each  program  are  full-time  teachers, 
with  aides  and  tutors  representing  the  next  largest  group  of  staff. 

Almost  all  (96%)  districts  reported  requiring  their  teachers  of 
-ri-LEP  students  to  have  either  state  or  district  certification  in  the 
teaching  of  LM  students.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  credentialed 
teachers  forced  many  districts  to  waive  their  requirements.  Sixty 
percent  of  late-exit  districts  reported  that  over  25%  of  its  teachers 
working  with  IM-IEP  students  had  received  waivers  of  professional 
certification. 
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Table  147 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Types  of  Staff  Teaching  LM-LEP  Students, 
 by  Program  

Emersion  Early-  late- 
Strategy  Exit  Exit 
Types  of  Staff  %  %  % 

Teachers  offering  LM-LEP  students 
services  related  to  students'  limited- 
English-proficiency: 

Full-time                                                       64.2  67.6  81.4 

Part-tine                                                   0.0  0.0  1.1 

Special  education  teachers  of  LM-LEP  students: 

Full-time                                                      0.0  1.8  1.5 

Part-time                                                 0.0  0.0  0.0 

Paraprofessionals  (aides  and  tutors)  for 
LM-LEP  students: 

Full-time                                                       11.5  2.0  9.5 

Part-time                                                15.3  24.6  5.5 

Resource  or  instructional  support  staff 

(e.g.,  resource  teachers,  curriculum 

developers,  counselors)  for  IM-LEP  students: 

Full-time                                                      0.5  0.7  2.9 

Part-time                                                     8.6  3.3  0.0 


In  general,  professional  requirements  for  teaching  IM-LEP  students 
include  a  current  state  teaching  credential  (80%  of  the  districts)  or  a 
provisional  certification  if  a  credential  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Most  districts  also  require  a  proficiency  in  a  second  language  (95.5%)  ; 
66.8%  require  demonstrated  proficiency  in  English.  In  46%  of  the 
districts  offering  early-exit/ imnersion  strategy  programs,  teachers  of 
LM-LEP  students  are  also  required  to  attend  in-service  training  in 
special  services  for  such  students.  In  all  districts,  policies 
regarding  tenure,  promotion,  and  salary  are  the  same  for  all  teachers; 
in  40%  of  the  districts,  however,  teachers  of  LM-LEP  students  are 
subject  to  special  rea^iiresnents  regarding  in-service  training  and 
contiming  education. 
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Summary 


One  contrast  among  districts  is  the  percentage  of  students 
classified  as  LEP,  with  most  eaurly-exit/imnersion  strategy  districts 
rather  consistently  classifying  higher  percentages  of  students  as  IEP 
than  late-exit  districts,  even  in  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
Examination  of  reclassification  data  by  program  reveals  that  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  districts,  contrary  to  district  policy  of 
nainstreaming  their  students  within  two  or  three  years,  tend  to 
maintain  their  students  in  their  programs  for  at  least  four  to  five 
years  (the  duration  of  this  study) .  Consequently,  the  larger  numbers 
of  identified  IM-IEP  students  in  the  higher  grades  may  reflect,  in 
part,  this  delay  in  mainstreaming. 

With  regard  to  languages  used  for  instruction,  all  administrators 
indicated  that  district  policy  permits  the  use  of  the  students'  primary 
language  for  instruction.  For  early-  and  late-exit  programs,  admini- 
strators said  that  both  English  and  the  students'  primary  language  are 
used,  and  for  immersion  strategy  programs  administrators  said  that  the 
language  of  instruction  is  predominantly  or  only  English.  Very  few 
administrators  said  that  content  'area  instruction  is  delayed  until 
students  have  a  good  command  of  English. 

For  late-exit  programs,  administrators  identified  development  of 
students'  primary  language  skills  as  a  goal,  while  no  one  identified 
this  as  a  goal  of  immersion  strategy  programs,  and  only  half  of  the 
administrators  said  it  was  a  goal  of  an  early-exit  program.  Enabling 
students  to  succeed  in  an  English-only  classroom  was  identified  as  a 
goal  for  all  the  early-exit  and  immersion  strategy  programs,  but  only 
two-thirds  of  the  late-exit  administrators  agreed.  Students  in  two- 
fifths  of  the  late-exit  programs  are  grouped  by  language  proficiency 
for  language  instruction,  while  students  in  the  remaining  programs  are 
grouped  more  heterogeneously. 
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In  all  programs,  the  majority  of  staff  providing  services  for  LM- 
I£P  students  are  full-time  teachers,  with  aides  and  tutors  representing 
the  next  largest  group.  Although  all  districts  require  teachers  to  be 
certified  teachers  of  LEP  students,  in  many  cases  districts  have  had  to 
waive  these  requirements  for  teachers  in  immersion  strategy  and  late- 
exit  programs. 

District  administrators*  opinions  on  pedagogical  issues  varied 
considerably,  in  most  cases  apparently  reflecting  their  personal  views 
rather  than  the  theories  underlying  the  programs  they  administered. 
Administrators  identified  different  goals  for  the  different  programs 
they  administered,  however,  with  the  role  of  the  students'  primary 
language  usually  differentiating  program  goals.  No  systematic  district 
differences  were  found  which  might  be  reflected  as  differences  among 
program  types,  with  the  exception  of  percentages  of  students  classified 
as  IEP. 
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V.    STOEEWT  CHARACTERISTICS 


InteducsUflD 

This  chapter  provides  information  an  the  students  participating  in 
the  iimersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  programs.  It 
includes  heme  and  oanamity  background  information  which  was  gathered 
through  parent  interviews,  student  demographic  characteristics,  and 
information  on  the  students  provided  by  their  teachers.  As  with  other 
data  collection  efforts,  the  intent  is  to  determine  the  similarity 
between  the  three  programs  with  respect  to  student  background  char- 
acteristics which  might  affect  program  success. 

Heme  Background 

Parent  interview  questionnaires  were  administered  to  1,750  parent 
couples,  single  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  target  students.  These 
questionnaires  were  administered  by  oennunity  members  who  had  been 
trained  by  Aguirre  International/SRA  Technologies  staff.  Interviews 
were  conducted  in  the  students'  hemes,  schools,  and  in  seme  cases,  by 
telephone.  In  most  cases,  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  Spanish. 
Questionnaires  were  checked  for  completion  before  they  were  returned  to 
Aguirre/SRA.  Further  editing  was  performed  at  Agiiirre/SRA  and,  when 
necessary,  staff  instructed  interviewers  to  contact  parents  again  to 
clarify  answers  or  to  obtain  omitted  information. 

The  parent  questionnaire  r-v*  designed  to  obtain  information  on 
':.*rget  students'  families  ■  1  iir^igrounds,  including  parents'  involve- 
u-dit  in  and  support  of  students'  educational  programs,  language  use  at 
home  end  in  the  conrounity,  and  parental  opinions  regarding  the  school. 
These  and  other  topics  are  discussed  below. 
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Vtaart  are  *hg  ftmn^  nf  <-*n«t  students  U3ae?     Do  tfaev  «H»«w  v«/ 


utuaram? 


Size.  Families  of  target  students  have,  on  the  average,  5.1 
family  members  living  in  the  household  and  .2  unrelated  persons.  In  a 
third  of  the  cases  the  unrelated  household  marcher  is  a  child.  The 
typical  household  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two  adults,  three  children, 
and  for  about  12%  of  the  households,  one  or  more  unrelated  persons. 
Nine  percent  of  fathers  are  absent  from  the  home.  These  figures  remain 
fairly  anstant  across  programs. 

Parents,  residency  and  aoes.  About  45%  of  the  students'  mothers 
were  bom  in  Mexico  and  13%  were  born  in  the  U.S.  Seventeen  percent 
were  born  in  Puerto  Rico.  Fathers'  places  <.><  fc^  ±s  are  very  similar 
to  mothers' .  As  of  their  child's  entry  into  kindergarten,  mothers  have 
lived  here  an  average  of  11.9  years  and  fathers,  14.2  years. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  mothers  are  from  25  to  34  years  old  and  28% 
are  between  35  and  44.  Forty-five  percent  of  fathers  are  between  25 
and  34,  and  forty  percent  are  between  35  and  44.  There  are  no  large 
differences  among  programs. 

Target  students'  residency.  As  of  their  entry  into  kindergarten, 
target  students  have  lived  in  the  U.S.  an  average  of  4.5  years,  or  for 
most  of  them,  all  their  lives.  There  are  few  large  differences  across 
programs.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  target  students  were  born  in  this 
country,  7%  were  born  in  Mexico,  and  6%  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Parents'  incomes.  Parents  reported  their  total  gross  family 
income.  Overall,  about  72%  of  the  families  report  incomes  under 
$15,000  (see  Table  148).  Remembering  that  the  average  family  size  is 
5.1  persons  makes  it  clear  that  many  families  have  relatively  small 
incomes,  and  in  fact  almost  10%  have  gross  incomes  under  $5,000. 
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Table  148 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  Total  Gross  Family  Income,  by  Program 


ZmnsEsicn 

% 
% 

Ewiy^cxrc 

rkiLCi  Jil  1 

overall 

% 
% 

x  &y  rah 

4«0 

JeJL 

l.D 

2.9 

4  f DUU~4 9 777 

A  A 

4«4 

8.8 

6.9 

R  AAA— 7  AQQ 
*?p  wwVn  f  f  *t77 

Q  A 

JU«  4 

1  Q  Q 
X7«  7 

7,500-9,999 

11.7 

13.3 

17.2 

14.3 

JLU  J  WVFJ  *  p  177 

1Q  1 
17*  X 

-tD  •  3 

U  •  7 

lo«  u 

12,500-14,999 

12.1 

13.2 

10.3 

11.7 

15,000-17,499 

6.2 

9.7 

5.3 

6.9 

17,500-19,999 

6.6 

7.2 

3.7 

5.6 

20,000-22,499 

5.6 

7.2 

3.1 

5.1 

22,500-24,999 

3.8 

5.0 

1.5 

3.2 

25,000-27,499 

1.4 

2.6 

0.2 

1.3 

27,500-29,999 

2.8 

3.0 

1.0 

2.1 

>  30,000 

5.5 

3.5 

3.1 

4.0 

Weighted  Number 

392.1 

353.4 

485.6 

1231.1 

of  Responses 


Over  25%  of  responding  families  receive  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  34.7%  receive  food  stamps,  and  13.6%  receive 
seme  other  kind  of  assistance  (see  Table  149).  Vtoen  income  and 
assistance  are  compared  across  programs,  immersion  strategy  and  early- 
exit  program  families  appear  to  have  similar  incomes,  while  a  higher 
percentage  of  late-exit  program  families  fall  into  the  income  ranges 
below  $7,500  a  year  (40.7%  late-exit  vs.  25.4%,  immersion  strategy  and 
19.7%,  early-exit).  Fewer  than  9%  of  late-exit  program  families  have 
an  annual  income  greater  than  $20,000  while  more  than  twice  that 
percentage  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  families  have  incomes 
above  $20,000  (19.1%  and,  21.3%,  respectively).  More  late-exit  program 
families  (over  30%  more)  receive  AFDC  and  over  22%  more  receive  food 
stamps.  (Please  note  that  the  finding  regarding  the  relative  income 
level  of  parents  of  target  students  is  different  than  the  finding  based 
on  site  administrators'  estimates  of  all  families  in  their  school 
sites.  As  indicated,  site  administrators'  estimates  of  the  income 
level  of  families  of  all  students  enrolled  in  their  schools  suggested 
that  the  immersion  strategy  program  had  a  larger  proportion  of  low- 
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income  families  while  proportionately  less  late-exit  program  families 
were  estimated  to  be  in  the  lowest  income  category.  In  contrast,  when 
collecting  income  data  directly  from  parents  of  target  students,  the 
largest  proportion  of  low-income  families  were  in  the  late-exit 
program,  with  more  iamersion  strategy  and  early-exit  program  families 
in  the  middle  to  higher  income  ranges.) 

Table  149 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  They  Receive  Assistance,  by  Program 

 Hasan  

Inmersion       Early-Exit       late-Exit  Overall 
Type  of  Assistance  %  %  %  % 

AFDC  16.8  12.7  47.2  25.6 
Food  Stamps  29.2  23.6  51.4  34.7 
Other  15.7  12.6  12.4  13.6 

Weighted  Number  582„2  581.5  582.0  1744.5 

of  Responses 

Parents'  yfanftlCTl  and  occupations.  Mothers  and  fathers  of  target 
students  have  conpleted  an  average  of  7.7  years  of  schooling  each. 
There  is  little  variation  among  programs.  Parents  also  were  asked  for 
their  occupations.  Responses  were  classified  on  a  scale  of  the 
Socioeconomic  Index  for  Occupations  in  the  Detailed  Classification  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  (Reiss,  1961) .  This  scale  was  developed 
using  information  from  a  1947  study  of  occupational  prestige  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  in  which  88  occupations  were  rated  by 
2,920  respondents.  Respondents  weighted  each  occupation's  standing  on 
a  five-point  scale  ranging  from  excellent  standing  to  poor  standing. 
Arbitrary  weights  were  assigned  to  these  responses  and  responses  then 
were  averaged  to  rank  order  the  occupations  according  to  their  stand- 
ing. 

The  88  occupations  in  the  scale  are  not  direccly  comparable  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1950  Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and 
Industries.  To  create  a  more  conplete  scale,  the  creators  of  the 
decile  scale  used  sunmary  statistics  of  the  education  requirements  and 
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income  distribution  of  occupations  (found  to  predict  the  NCRC  ratings 
satisfactorily)  to  construct  a  socioeconomic  index  including  occupa— 
tions  on  the  NORC  scale  as  well  as  occupations  omitted  from  that  scale. 
The  decile  scale  is  the  distribution  of  this  socioeconomic  index  in  the 
male  experienced  civilian  labor  force  in  1950.  Thus  occupations  scored 
10  include  the  10%  of  this  population  with  the  highest  ranking  occupa- 
tions. 

Parents  who  were  not  enployed  for  pay  (housewives,  retirees,  etc. ) 
were  not  coded.  The  scale  used  takes  into  account  both  the  type  of  job 
and  the  industry  in  which  the  job  occurs.  Thus  an  airplane  mechanic 
has  a  rating  of  8,  higher  than  an  auto  mechanic  who  has  a  rating  of  5. 
To  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  scale,  laborers  and  private  household 
services  workers  are  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  usually  rated  from  1 
to  3.  Foremen,  clerks,  salesworkers  and  skilled  laborers  are  generally 
in  the  4-7  range.  In  the  8-10  range  are  managers  and  professional  and 
technical  workers. 

Relatively  few  mothers  (29%)  are  employed  for  pay.  Of  those,  over 
half  fall  in  categories  1-4,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale,  and 
only  about  18%  are  in  the  upper  range  of  managers  and  professional  and 
technical  workers.  Seventy  percent  of  fathers  report  that  they  are 
employed  for  pay.  Of  these,  taro-thirds  are  in  the  1-5  range  and  one- 
third  in  the  6-10  range.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  employed  fathers  are 
in  the  lowest  two  categories  where  laborers  and  unskilled  workers  are 
classified.  The  largest  group  (50%)  falls  in  the  intermediate  range  of 
categories  4-7,  where  skilled  workers,  clerks,  and  foremen  are  classi- 
fied. Only  11%  are  in  the  top  managerial  and  professional  categories. 
The  proportion  of  immersion  strategy  program  fathers  holding  positions 
in  the  higher  categories  is  smaller  than  either  late-exit  or  early-exit 
program  fathers  (5.1%  vs.  16.4%  and  12.8%,  respectively),  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  inversion  strategy  program  fathers  hold  jobs  in  the  lower 
two  categories  than  early-  and  late-exit  program  fathers  (45.5%  vs. 
33.0%  and  34.5%,  respectively),  other  than  those  noted,  there  are  few 
differences  across  programs. 


Thirty-seven  percent  of  target  students  have  attended  preschool 
and  63%  have  not.  Of  those  who  attended  preschool,  53%  attended 
preschools  where  both  English  and  Spanish  were  used,  32%  attended 
preschools  where  English  was  spoken,  and  15%  attended  preschools  where 
Spanish  was  spoken.  A  higher  percentage  of  isnersion  strategy  program 
students  attended  preschool  than  either  bilingual  program  students,  and 
of  students  in  all  programs  who  attended  preschool,  more  immersion 
strategy  students  attended  English-speaking  preschools,  while  more 
early-exit  children  attended  preschools  where  both  English  and  Spanish 
were  spoken  (see  Table  150) . 


Table  150 

Percentage  of  Target  Students  with  Preschool  Experience,  by  Program 


Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

% 

% 

% 

Attended  preschool 

44.4 

37.0 

29.4 

English  spoken 

37.3 

25.9 

31.7 

Spanish  spoken 

11.1 

16.8 

17.0 

Both  spoken 

50.7 

57.3 

50.8 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

582.4, 

582.2, 

583.1, 

256.6 

215.6 

173.2 

■m  gat  fflftffl&  m  'Irlflmi  ey°OQed  to  MUsh  and/or  Spanish  in 

the  home  and  ccnmunitv?  Does  this  differ  bv  program? 

Home  language  use.  Parents  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  language(s)  used  by  them  and  their  children  at  home.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  (70%)  the  parents  report  that  their  child  uses  only  Spanish 
in  speaking  to  the  parents,  but  only  one-third  (37.7%)  report  that  the 
child  uses  only  Spanish  with  siblings.    Roughly  four-fifths  (78.9%)  of 
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the  parents  report  that  they  use  only  Spanish  at  hone  with  their 
families.  There  are  slight  differences  across  programs  in  using  only 
or  mostly  Spanish  at  home  (see  Tablo  151) .  Children  in  all  programs 
are  least  likely  to  use  all  or  mostly  Spanish  among  themselves.  In 
each  program,  the  majority  of  parents  tend  to  use  Spanish  when  speaking 
with  one  another  or  their  children.  Vtiile  most  of  their  children  tend 
to  use  mostly  Spanish  when  speaking  with  their  parents,  it  is  inferred 
that  children  tend  to  use  English  among  themselves.  One  latter 
indirectly  suggests  student  facility  and  home  use  of  English. 


Table  151 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  That  Only  Spanish  or 


19  wwuy  nv* 

j  am 

BWWHsi  V  vis  ■  1 

Emersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Overall 

Context 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Child  to  parents 

69.6 

71.3 

69.0 

70.0 

Child  to  siblings 

30.9 

43.7 

38.6 

37.7 

Parent  to  parent 

85.5 

87.1 

87.2 

86.6 

Parent  to  children 

77.4 

77.6 

81.7 

78.9 

Weighted  Number 

578.5 

583.2 

581.0 

1742.7 

of 


Written  materials.  Parents  also  were  asked  about  written  ma- 
terials in  the  home.  In  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs, 
higher  percentages  of  parents  receive  English  reading  materials  than 
receive  Spanish  (see  Table  152).  Higher  percentages  of  late-exit 
parents  receive  Spanish,  reading  materials  than  receive  English. 
Overall,  with  the  exception  of  English  language  newspapers,  only  about 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  imnersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
parents  receive  each  kind  of  reading  material.  In  contrast,  from  two- 
fifths  to  over  cne-half  of  late-exit  parents  receive  reading  materials 
in  English  and  Spanish.  The  latter  suggests  stronger  support  for 
reading  among  families  of  late-exit  program  students  than  those  in 
immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  programs. 
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Table  152 


Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  They  Regularly  Receive 
 Reading  Materials,  by  Program  


Material 

Immersion 
% 

* 

Overall 

English  language 

42.8 

48.0 

42.9 

44.6 

newspapers 
English  language 

35.8 

37.7 

42.3 

38.6 

magazines 

Books  in  English 

34.0 

36.8 

42.7 

37.9 

Spanish  language 

28.0 

27.7 

54.1 

36.6 

newspapers 
Spanish  language 

27.2 

31.6 

49.2 

36.0 

magazines 

Books  in  Spanish 

25.0 

27.4 

48.7 

33.7 

Weighted  Number 
of  Responses 

582.2 

583  •  2 

579.8 

1745.2 

Television  and  ry^o-  Nearly  all  of  the  respondents  (99.3%) 
report  that  they  have  a  TV  in  their  hone.  Those  who  have  sets  report 
that  the  set  is  on  an  average  of  32  hours  a  week,  of  which  9  hours  are 
devoted  to  programs  in  Spanish.  Parents  report  that  children  watch  an 
average  of  2.7  hours  of  television  in  English  a  day,  and  0.5  hours  a 
day  in  Spanish.  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  report  having  a 
radio,  record  player  or  tape  player  in  the  home.  They  report  that  the 
radio  (or  record  or  tape  player)  plays  music  about  12.3  hours  a  week, 
about  8.8  hours  of  which  are  in  Spanish.  Parents  say  their  child 
listens  to  radio  programing  in  Spanish  an  average  of  0.4  hours  a  day 
and  to  English  programming  0.6  hours  a  day.  In  general,  children  spend 
about  84%  of  their  TV  tine  watching  English  programming.  When  they 
listen  to  the  radio,  record  player,  or  tape  player,  they  listen  to 
English  almost  two-thirds  of  the  time.  There  are  only  minor  dif- 
ferences among  programs.  Thus,  there  is  strong  support  for  English 
language  skills  through  the  media  in  all  three  programs. 


Playmates.     Seventy-five  percent  of  parents  report  their  child 
plays  with  siblings  and  60%  say  their  child  plays  with  neighborhood 
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children.  Thirty- fair  percent  of  parents  say  their  child  plays  with 
children  who  speak  only  Spanish,  31%  say  their  child  plays  with 
children  who  speak  only  English,  and  81%  say  their  child  plays  with 
children  who  speak  both  languages  (parents  made  as  many  responses  as 
applied) .  Of  these  children,  54%  speak  about  equal  amounts  of  Spanish 
and  English,  23%  speak  mostly  Spanish,  and  21%  speak  mostly  English. 

Parents  were  asked  to  estimate  the  amounts  of  time  their  child 
spends  playing  with  children  in  each  language  group.  They  estimate 
that,  on  the  average,  their  child  spends  62%  of  his  or  her  playtime 
with  children  who  use  both  languages,  22%  with  Spanish-speaking 
children,  and  16%  with  English-speaking  children.  Differences  among 
programs  are  small.  Overall,  there  appears  to  be  equal  support  for 
English  and  Spanish  through  play  activity. 

Neighborhood  language  use.  Parents  were  asked  what  languages 
their  neighbors  use  at  home.  Most  families  live  in  neighborhoods  where 
Spanish  is  spoken  at  home  at  least  half  the  time,  and  differences  among 
programs  are  quite  small  (see  Table  153).  Thus,  students  come  from 
conmunities  where  there  appears  to  be  equal  use  of  English  and  Spanish. 

Table  153 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  Most  Neighbors  Use  language 
 At  Home,  by  Program  


Imnersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Overall 

language 

% 

% 

% 

% 

More  than  75%  Spanish 

38.1 

46.6 

39.4 

41.4 

More  than  75%  English 

21.6 

19.3 

24.3 

21.7 

Frpy^l  amounts 

37.2 

32.0 

34.7 

34.6 

Don't  know 

3.1 

2.2 

1.6 

2.3 

Weighted  Number 

575.3 

583.2 

576.6 

1735.1 

of  Responses 
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WhM-  (In  BBEBBfcB         of        think  afaMfc  thg  fldUCBtifiPR' 

child  is  receivinrr?  Does  this  differ  bv  pgo^aa? 


Barents  were  asked  if  their  child's  school  has  special  classes  to 
help  children  learn.  Forty-three  percent  say  yes,  16%  say  no,  and  41% 
do  not  know.  There  are  sane  differences  across  programs.  Those 
parents  who  say  that  special  classes  are  offered  were  asked  to  name  or 
describe  the  classes.  Overall,  96%  name  special  education,  68%  name 
bilingual  education,  42%  name  ESL  classes,  9%  name  a  migrant  program, 
12%  name  Chapter  1,  and  8%  name  Headstart.  Thirty  percent  more  late- 
exit  parents  name  bilingual  education  than  iamersicn  strategy  or  early- 
exit  parents.  Parents  who  say  that  special  classes  are  offered  were 
asked  if  their  child  attends  special  classes.  Overall,  69%  of  parents 
who  say  special  classes  are  offered  also  say  their  child  attends 
special  classes.  Seventy-five  percent  say  their  child  is  in  a  bilin- 
gual education  program.  Other  responses  are  special  education  (4%), 
ESL  (31%),  migrant  program  (3%),  and  Chapter  1  (5%).  These  parents 
identify  the  purpose(s)  of  their  child's  program  as  helping  the  child 
to  speak  English  (87%),  helping  the  child  to  read  English  (85%), 
helping  the  child  to  write  English  (81%),  helping  the  child  develop 
motor  skills  (40%) ,  and  helping  the  child  learn  math  (45%) 

Parents  who  say  their  child  receives  special  services  were  asked 
if  those  services  are  satisfactory.  Seventy-eight  percent  say  the 
services  are  very  satisfactory,  and  14%  say  they  are  moderately 
satisfactory.   Three  percent  find  the  services  unsatisfactory. 

Parents  were  asked  about  information  aside  from  report  cards  that 
they  receive  from  school.  Overall,  between  half  and  three-quarters  of 
parents  report  receiving  the  information  listed.  With  the  exceptions 
of  information  about  achievement  goals  and  contact  persons  at  the 
school,  a  higher  percentage  of  late-exit  parents  consistently  report 
receiving  information  (see  Table  154) . 
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Table  154 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  Information  Received  fran  School, 
 by  Program  

  Bason  ,  


Information 

% 

Early-Exit 
% 

late-Exit 
% 

Overall 
% 

Achievement  goals 

64.1 

55.6 

60.0 

59.9 

Behavior  standards 

66.8 

65.8 

76.1 

69.6 

Contact  person  at 

73.5 

64.4 

73.2 

70.3 

school 

School's  achievement 

66.1 

61.8 

72.7 

66.8 

progress 
School's  behavior 

65.2 

63.2 

75.0 

67.8 

progress 

Weighted  Number 
of  Responses 

581.0 

583  •  2 

580.9 

1745.1 

Parents  of  target  students  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  their 
children's  schools.  Party-two  percent  rate  their  school  as  excellent 
and  49%  as  good.  Eight  percent  say  the  school  is  fair  and  only  about 
half  a  percent  rate  it  as  poor.  More  late-exit  parents  rate  the  school 
as  excellent  and  fewer  rate  the  school  as  good.  Other  than  this,  there 
are  only  slight  differences  across  programs. 

Parents  also  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  are  with  the  help  their 
school  offers  to  Spanish-speaking  children.  Ninety-seven  percent  of 
parents  say  that  they  are  very  or  somewhat  satisfied.  There  are  scue 
small  differences  across  programs  in  the  level  of  satisfaction  parents 
express.  Slightly  more  late-exit  parents  are  very  satisfied  than  are 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  parents,  and  a  few  more  inmersicn 
strategy  parents  say  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  school's  help  to 
Spanish-speaking  children  (see  Table  155) . 
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Table  155 


Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  Level  of  Satisfaction  with 
School's  Help  to  Spanish-Speaking  Children,  by  Program 


Satisfaction 

Imnersion 
% 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 

% 

Overall 
% 

Very  satisfied 

65.0 

67.3 

80.7 

71.1 

Sanewhat  satisfied 

31.0 

29.5 

18.1 

26.1 

Not  satisfied 

4.0 

3.3 

1.3 

2.8 

Weighted  Number 

567.3 

569.2 

579.7 

1716.2 

of  Responses 


To  %tot  extent  m  mmihi  jngflyed  in  their  cni™'«  ^ir^-inrai 
Program?   Doea  thifl  differ  bv  program? 

Parent  involvement  in  the  support  of  their  children's  learning  has 
been  identified  as  an  important  predictor  of  student  achievement 
(Ramirez  et  al.,  1989) .  To  this  end,  data  were  collected  from  parents 
regarding  the  type  and  frequency  of  their  involvement. 

Planning.  Parents  who  say  their  children  are  in  fyenial  programs 
were  asked  whether  they  participated  in  the  decision  to  place  their 
children  in  those  programs.  Eighty-two  percent  of  these  parents  say 
yes  (63%  of  imnersion  strategy  parents,  78%  of  early-exit  parents,  and 
93%  of  late-exit  parents) . 

School  visits.  Parents  report  an  average  of  2.8  visits  to  school 
during  the  school  year  to  talk  with  staff  or  observe  their  child's 
class  (see  Table  156) .  The  difference  in  maximum  visits  most  probably 
is  due  to  variations  in  volunteer  programs. 
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Table  156 


Average  Number  of  Visits  to  School  During  School  Year, 

by  Program 

Immersion     Early-Exit       Late-Exit  Overall 

Average  visits 
Minimum 

Maximum 

3.3                2.7                   2.5  2.8 
0.0                0.0                   0.0  0.0 
60.0              40.0                 38.0  60.0 

Weighted  Number  535.4  558.0  552.8  1646.2 

of  Responses 

Advisory  qy?^  Overall  about  8%  of  parents  report  that  one  or 
both  of  them  participate  on  a  school  oommittee  or  advisory  group. 
There  are  only  slight  differences  among  programs. 

HSBSEEk.  Eighty-five  percent  of  parents  report  that  their  child 
has  homework,  and  of  these  77%  report  that  they  help  with  this  home- 
work, either  by  actively  assisting  the  child  or  by  making  sure  the 
child  does  his  assignment.  Mast  parents  who  help  with  homework  report 
that  they  do  this  in  Spanish. 

There  are  some  differences  between  programs  with  fewer  early-exit 
parents  (75%)  reporting  their  child  has  homework  ccnpared  to  immersion 
strategy  parents  (83%)  or  late-exit  parents  (98%).  More  late-exit 
parents  tend  to  monitor  their  child's  homework  and  slightly  more  tend 
to  help  thu  child  complete  homework  (see  Table  157).  More  immersion 
strategy  parents  help  their  child  with  homework  using  English  (30.3%) 
than  do  parents  in  either  early-exit  (19.7%)  or  late-exit  (9.9%) 
programs.  The  higher  proportion  of  late-exit  parents  monitoring  and 
ensuring  that  their  children  complete  their  homework  might  be  facili- 
tated by  the  provision  of  homework  in  Spanish  and/or  the  encouragement 
of  use  of  Spanish  for  instruction  by  school  personnel. 
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Table  157 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  They  Help  with  Homework,  by  Program 


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Overall 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Monitor  completion 

52.6 

52.9 

74.0 

59.8 

of  homework 

Help  complete  homework 

15.6 

17.7 

19.3 

17.5 

Do  not  help 

14.8 

4.7 

4.7 

8.1 

Help  using  English 

30.3 

19.7 

9.9 

18.9 

Help  using  Spanish 

59.8 

70.3 

76.9 

69.9 

Help  in  both  languages 

9.9 

9.9 

13.1 

11.2 

Weighted  Number 

582.2, 

582.1, 

580.2, 

1744.5, 

of  Responses 

371.5 

370. 0 

513.8 

1255.3 

ir  fiBiligg  asnd  rending? 


Parents  report  that  they  have  at  home  an  average  of  22  books  that 
are  not  schoolbooks,  and  that  they  have  read  an  average  of  2.5  books  in 
the  last  three  months.  They  report  that  their  child  spends  an  average 
of  3.1  hours  a  week  on  leisure  reading.  Immersion  strategy  program 
parents  appear,  on  the  average,  to  possess  fewer  books  but  to  read  more 
than  parents  in  the  other  programs  (see  Table  158) . 

Table  158 

Reading  Habits  in  Families  of  Target  Students,  by  Program  


Immersion    Early-Exit    Late-Exit  Overall 


Books  in  home  20.4 
Books  read  last  3  mo.  3.1 
Hours/week  child  reads  3.3 


1*3.0 
2.4 
2.8 


23.3 
2.0 
3.3 


22.2 
2.5 
3.1 


Range  of  Weighted  Number  571-577 
of  Responses 


571-582 


576-582  1719-1738 


Sixty-three  percent  of  parents  report  that  someone  in  the  house- 
hold reads  to  their  child  in  Spanish.    About  24%  say  this  happens  a  tee 
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I  a  week  or  less,  27%  say  it  happens  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  13% 

-  say  it  happens  almost  every  day.     Fifty-four  percent  of  parents  say 

I  someone  reads  to  their  child  in  English.     Sixteen  percent  say  this 

happens  once  a  week  or  less,  25%  report  two  or  three  timer;  a  week,  and 
I  13%  say  it  happens  almost  every  day.    The  only  large  difference  across 

programs  is  that  more  late-exit  parents  than  other  parents  report  that 

■  ,  someone  reads  to  their  child  in  Spanish  (74.1%  vs.  51.8%  and  64.3%)  and 

■  that  this  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  the  other  programs. 

I  Because  parents  reading  to  their  children  is  known  to  be  related 

to  the  children's  academic  success,   these  data  were  analyzed  to 

I  determine  the  percentage  of  parents  reading  aloud  to  their  children, 

regardless  of  language.    As  shown  in  Table  159,  a  slightly  higher  per- 

I  centage  of  early-exit  parents  than  immersion  strategy  or  late-exit 

parents  read  to  their  children.    Overall,  parents  who  do  read  are  more 

|  likely  to  read  in  either  Spanish  or  English  than  to  read  in  both 

I  languages. 


Table  159 

Percentage  of  Parents  Reporting  Children  Are  Read  To,  by  Program 


Prooram 

Immersion 

Early  Exit 

Late  Exit 

Overall 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do  not  read  21.4 

15.9 

20.1 

19.2 

Read  in  one  language  47.8 

47.9 

36.7 

44.1 

Read  in  both  languages  30.7 

36.2 

43.2 

36.7 

|  Weighted  Number            574.9              583.2               583.1  1741.1 

|  of  Responses 

I  What  opinions  do  the  Parents  of  target  students  have  about  services  to 

I  Hispanic  chndren  ia  the  public  schools?   Does  flag  tilffTT  bv  program? 

■  Parents  were  asked  what  instructional  languages  should  he  used 

I  with  Hispanic  children  who  do  not  speak  English  when  they  enter  the 
public  schools.      Overall,   the  largest  percentage  of  parents  think 

I  children  should  be  taught  in  both  English  and  Spanish  throughout  their 
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school  careers  to  develop  both  languages  (see  Table  160).  The  next 
largest  group  think  children  should  be  taught  mostly  in  English,  with 
Spanish  used  to  help  them  understand.  There  are  differences  among 
programs,  with  many  more  late-exit  parents  than  i  Emersion  strategy  or 
early-exit  parents  favoring  equal  use  of  English  and  Spanish.  Half  of 
the  immersion  strategy  parents  favor  using  mostly  English  with  Spanish 
to  clarify  though  only  about  35%  of  early-exit  parents  feel  similarly. 
Only  10%  of  immersion  strategy  parents  and  fewer  other  parents  believe 
that  students  who  speak  only  Spanish  should  be  taught  in  English  only. 
Only  a  slightly  lower  percentage  believe  that  these  students  should  be 
taught  mostly  in  Spanish  at  first  and  gradually  introduced  to  English 
until  they  are  taught  in  English  only.  Fewer  than  1%  believe  they 
should  be  taught  in  Spanish  only. 


Table  160 

Percentage  of  Parents  Selecting  language  of  Instruction,  by  Program 


Immersion  Early  Exit       Late  Exit  Overall 

language  %  %  %  % 

English  only                 9.7  6.9  2.8  6.4 

Mostly  English,            50.0  34.8  8.0  30.9 

Spanish  to  clarify 

Both  English  and            35.4  49.7  84.5  56,6 

Spanish  throughout 

school  career 

Mostly  Spanish  at           4.5  8.2  4.1  5.6 

first,  gradually 
increasing  English 
to  English  only 

Spanish  only  0^4  o^a   0.6  0.5 

Weighted  Number           577.3  583.2  583.1  1743.6 

of 


Parents  were  asked  the  extent  to  which  schools  should  offer 
certain  services  to  LEP  students  (see  Table  161) .  Across  programs,  the 
majority  of  parents  felt  that  extra  instruction  in  English  (93.1%)  and 
bilingual  teachers  (93%)  should  be  provided  by  schools.  Most  also  felt 
that  the  schools  should  teach  about  the  Hispanic  students'  home  culture 
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and  history  (80.9%)  and  help  them  develop  their  Spanish  language  skills 
(75.1%).  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  parents  felt  that  schools 
should  teach  content  in  Spanish  (63.3%) .  over  half  felt  that  teachers 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  Spanish  (58.3%)  and  that  Spanish  should 
be  allowed  in  the  classroom  (56.5%).  Overall,  only  two-fifths  (44.2%) 
felt  that  teachers  should  be  required  to  teach  only  in  English. 


Table  161 

Percentage  of  Parents  Responding  Extent  to  Which  Schools 
 Should  offer  Services  to  LEP  children 


Great 

Moderate 

Limited 

Not  At 

Extent 

Extent 

Extent 

All 

Service 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Extra  instruction  in  English 

47.4 

45.6 

6.3 

0.7 

Teach  about  home  culture 

32.0 

48.9 

16.7 

2.3 

Develop  Spanish  language  skills 

27.4 

47.7 

19.6 

5.4 

Teach  content  in  Spanish 

22.2 

41.1 

23.3 

13.5 

Bilingual  teachers 

62.1 

31.0 

5.1 

1.9 

Permit  Spanish  in  classroom 

19.9 

36.6 

26.8 

16.7 

Allow  teachers  to  teach  in 

20.9 

37.3 

21.2 

20.6 

Spanish 

Require  teachers  to  teach 

14.8 

29.4 

15.8 

40.0 

in  English  only 

Range  of  Weighted  Number  of  Responses        1595.3  -  1736.1 


Differences  across  programs  on  how  parents  feel  services  should  be 
provided  tend  to  reflect,  in  some  cases,  the  instructional  model  of 
each  program  (see  Table  162).  While  the  majority  of  late-exit  (92.1%) 
and  early-exit  (72%)  parents  felt  that  schools  should  develop  their 
children's  Spanish  language  skills,  less  than  two-thirds  of  immersion 
strategy  parents  agreed.  However,  the  high  proportion  of  immersion 
strategy  parents  reporting  that  the  immersion  strategy  programs  should 
help  their  children  develop  Spanish  language  skills  suggests  that  the 
programs  studied  do  not  conpletely  reflect  the  aspirations  of  language 
minority  parents.  Nonetheless,  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
the  immersion  strategy  parents  felt  that  Spanish  should  be  permitted  in 
the  classroom  and  that  teachers  be  allowed  to  teach  in  Spanish,  in 
contrast  to  over  half  of  the  early-exit  and  more  than  four-fifths  of 
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the  late-exit  parents.  This  apparent  inconsistency  between  wanting  to 
have  schools  help  their  children  to  develop  Spanish  language  skills  and 
yet  wanting  to  limit  the  amount  of  instruction  in  Spanish  may  simply 
reflect  parental  concerns  regarding  their  children's  acquisition  of 
English,  or  parents  simply  are  expressing  what  they  were  told  by  school 
personnel  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  their  children.  That  is, 
while  parents  in  all  three  programs  want  schools  to  help  their  children 
become  proficient  in  English,  they  also  would  like  resources  allocated 
to  the  development  of  Spanish  language  skills. 


Parents  were  asked  whether  they  agree  that  children  in  bilingual 
programs  in  school  are  looked  down  upon.  Nine  rarcent  agree  and  91% 
disagree. 


Table  162 

Percentage  of  Parents  Responding  That  Schools  Should 
Offer  Services  to  a  Great  or  Moderate  Extent,  by  Program 


Immersion 

Early  Exit 

Late  Exit 

Overall 

Service 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Extra  instruction 

91.0 

92.8 

95.3 

93.1 

in  English 

Teach  about  heme 

73.8 

78.8 

90.2 

80.9 

culture 

Develop  Spanish 

60.9 

72.0 

92.1 

75.1 

language  skills 

Teach  content 

47.5 

57.6 

84.6 

63.3 

in  Spanish 

Bilingual  teachers 

89.0 

92.8 

97.2 

93.0 

Permit  Spanish 

35.7 

50.9 

82.7 

56.5 

in  classroom 

Allow  teachers  to 

37.2 

51.2 

86.1 

58.3 

teach  in  Spanish 

Require  teachers  to 

59.2 

45.7 

29.5 

44.2 

teach  in  English  only 

Weighted  Number 

577.5 

579.6 

579.8 

1736.1 

of  Responses 
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I  Sixty-six  percent  of  parents  say  they  strongly  support  bilingual 

education  programs,  30%  say  they  support  them,  2%  oppose  them,  and  1% 

I  strongly  oppose  them.     There  are  only  small  differences  across  pro- 

grams. 

Ninety-three    percent    of   parents   believe   that   children  from 

■  Spanish-speaking  homes  should  be  encouraged  to  become  part  of  both  the 
I  English-speaking  and  Hispanic  cultures.    There  are  only  small  differ- 

enoes  across  programs. 

Summary 

The  average  target  student  lives  in  a  family  of  two  adults,  and 
I  3.1  children,  with  .2  unrelated  persons  living  in  the  home.  Most 

target  students  were  born  in  the  United  States,  although  fewer  than 

■  one-quarter  of  their  parents  were.  Seventy-two  percent  of  families  of 
I  target  students  have  gross  annual  incomes  under  $15,000,  and  10%,  under 

$5,000.  Twenty-five  percent  receive  AFDC,  35%  receive  USDA  food 
I  stamps,  and  14%  receive  other  aid.    More  late-exit  families  than  early- 

exit  or  inversion  strategy  families  receive  AFDC  and  food  stamps. 

The  average  parent  has  had  almost  eight  years  or  education.  Most 
I  mothers  do  not  work  for  pay,  and  of  those  who  do,  over  halt  have  jobs 

at  the  bottom  of  the  socio-economic  scale.    M-jst  fathers  are  employed, 

■  usually  in  jobs  in  the  low  and  middle  socio-economic  categories. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  target  students  attended  preschool.  While 
I  overall  about  half  attended  schools  in  which  both  English  anc?.  Spanish 

were  spoken,  proportionately  more  iiranersic>n  strategy  &txter^  than 
I  either  early-  or  late-exit  students  attended  preschu  :!>  $  wher.e  only 

English  was  spoken. 

Most  communication  between  parents  and  childrvan  in  the  home  is  in 

■  Spanish,  but  with  siblings,  children  use  more  English.    Almost  half  tf*j 

■  parents  subscribe  to  an  English  language  newspaper,  and  fewer  than  half 
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receive  a  Spanish-language  paper.  Almost  all  families  have  television 
sets,  and  the  children  watch  mostly  English  programming.  When  target 
children  listen  to  the  radio,  tape  player,  or  record  player,  about  two- 
thirds  is  in  English  and  one-third  in  Spanish.  Most  target  children 
play  with  friends  who  use  both  Spanish  and  English,  and  most  families 
live  in  neighborhoods  where  Spanish  is  spoken  at  least  half  the  time. 
Thus,  across  programs  there  appears  to  be  equal  support  for  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

Less  than  half  of  parents  are  aware  of  special  programs  or  classes 
at  their  child's  school,  and  rate  their  school  as  excellent  or  good. 
Almost  all  parents  say  they  are  very  or  somewhat  satisfied  with  the 
help  their  school  offers  to  Spanish-speaking  children.  More  late-exit 
than  other  parents  say  they  are  very  satisfied. 

Most  parents  who  say  their  children  are  in  special  programs  say 
they  participated  in  the  placement  decision.  While  few  parents  report 
visiting  school  during  the  year,  or  serving  on  a  school  committee  or 
advisory  group,  they  are  involved  with  their  children's  learning.  Most 
parents  say  their  child  has  homework,  and  of  these,  over  three-fourths 
report  that  they  help  with  this  homework.  More  late-exit  parents  than 
immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  parents  help  with  or  monitor  their 
children's  homework.  As  most  parent  assistance  is  provided  in  Spanish, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  Spanish  for  instruction  by  the  bilin- 
gual programs  may  somehow  encourage  these  parents  to  become  more 
involved  with  their  children's  learning,  and  result  in  greater  satis- 
faction by  late-exit  parents  with  the  instructional  program  provided  to 
their  children  than  among  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  parents. 

Parents  report  an  average  of  22  books  that  are  not  school  books  at 
home,  and  say  they  have  read  an  average  of  2.5  books  in  the  last  three 
months.  Eighty-one  percent  of  parents  report  that  they  read  to  their 
children  in  Spanish  and/or  English. 
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Across  all  programs,  most  parents  believe  their  children's  schools 
should  maintain  bath  English  and  Spanish  languages  throughout  their 
school  careers.  The  next  largest  group  of  parents  think  teachers 
should  use  mostly  English  but  use  Spanish  to  clarify.  These  figures 
vary  somewhat  across  programs.  Parents  believe  their  children  should 
be  provided  with  bilingual  teachers  and  extra  help  in  English.  They 
also  want  their  children  to  be  taught  their  home  culture,  Spanish 
skills,  to  be  taught  in  Spanish,  and  to  have  teachers  allowed  to  teach 
in  Spanish  and  who  permit  Spanish  in  the  classroom.  The  majority  of 
parents  across  programs  want  their  children  to  know  Spanish  and  English 
equally  well.  Thus,  it  appears  that  immersion  strategy  programs  may 
not  completely  reflect  the  language  goals  of  their  students'  parents. 

Only  9%  believe  children  in  bilingual  programs  are  looked  down 
upon.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  parents  support  bilingual  programs, 
and  93%  believe  Hispanic  children  should  be  encouraged  to  become  part 
of  both  the  Hispanic  and  the  English-speaking  cultures. 

Student  Data  Base 

Various  descriptive  data  were  collected  on  students  in  the  study. 
These  were  compiled  in  the  student  data  base.  Some  general  descriptive 
characteristics  of  students  who  participated  in  the  study  and  similari- 
ties or  differences  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  students  in  the  study? 

Seven  hundred  forty-nine  (749)  immersion  strategy  study  students, 
nine  hundred  thirty-nine  (939)  early-exit  students  and  six  hundred 
sixty-four  (664)  late-exit  students  participated  in  the  study.  The 
largest  cohorts  from  the  programs  were  those  which  began  the  study  as 
kindergarten  students  in  fall  1984  (see  Table  163).  There  were  no 
entering  third  grade  cohorts  in  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
programs,  and  there  were  no  entering  first  grade  cohorts  in  the  late- 
exit  program.     Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  immersion  strategy  and 
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early-exit  students  in  the  study  were  male  and  fewer  than  half  were 
female,  and  sli^itly  more  than  half  of  participating  late-exit  students 
were  female.  One  average  age  of  students  at  entry  to  the  program  in 
kindergarten  was  5.3  years  for  children  in  the  inversion  strategy  and 
late-exit  programs  and  5.4  years  for  students  in  the  early-exit 
program. 

Upon  entry  to  the  study,  all  kindergarten  students  in  all  three 
programs  were  classified  as  LEP  (bee  Table  164) .  All  immersion 
strategy  first  grade  students  were  classified  as  LEP  upon  entry  to  the 
study,  though  some  first  grade  early-exit  and  third  grade  late-exit 
students  were  classified  as  FEP  when  they  entered  the  study  (15.1%  and 
10.1%,  respectively).  Based  on  district  reclassification  criteria, 
some  students  were  reclassified  from  LEP  to  FEP  during  the  study. 
Unexpectedly,  proportionately  more  students  in  the  early-exit  (12.6%) 
and  late-exit  (11.8%)  programs  were  reclassified  at  the  end  of  their 
kindergarten  year  than  in  the  iitroersion  strategy  program  (3.9%). 
Proportionately  twice  as  many  students  in  the  early-exit  (25.4%)  and 
immersion  strategy  (21.2%)  programs  were  reclassified  at  the  end  of 
first  grade  than  in  the  late-exit  program  (12.7%)  (see  Table  165). 
Once  again,  proportionately  more  students  in  the  early-exit  and 
immersion  strategy  programs  were  reclassified  at  the  end  of  second  and 
third  grades  as  compared  to  students  in  the  late-exit  program. 
However,  contrary  to  expectations,  proportionately  more  early-exit 
students  were  reclassified  earlier  than  those  in  the  immersion  strategy 
program.  Nonetheless,  after  4  years  in  the  program,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  almost  three-fourths  of  the  early- 
exit  students  had  been  reclassified,  versus  about  half  of  the  late-exit 
students.  It  is  not  until  after  6  years  in  the  program  that  we  find 
almost  four-fifths  of  the  students  reclassified  in  the  late-exit 
program.  Surprisingly,  and  of  great  inportance,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
immersion  strategy  students  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  early-exit 
students  were  mainstreamed  after  4  years  in  the  program  (see  Table 
166) .  This  is  noteworthy  given  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  students  in 
each  program  had  been  reclassified. 
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Table  163 

Number  of  Students  Participating  in  Study,  by  Program  and  Cohort 


Cohort 

Iirmersion 

Earlv-Exit 

Late-Exit 

N 

Weighted  N 

N 

Weighted  N 

N 

Weighted  N 

10 

:  Fall,  1984,  K 

251 

263 

335 

310 

158 

189 

11! 

:  Fall,  1984,  1st 

106 

111 

169 

137 

0 

0 

13: 

:  Fall,  1984,  3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

121 

20; 

:  Spring,  1985,  K 

19 

18 

113 

40 

94 

105 

21. 

:  Spring,  1985,  1st 

76 

62 

57 

20 

0 

0 

23, 

;  Spring,  1985,  3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

102 

30: 

!  Fall,  1985,  K 

181 

197 

191 

198 

141 

171 

31: 

:  Fall,  1985,  1st 

86 

99 

74 

79 

0 

0 

33: 

:  Fall,  1985,  3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

95 

40: 

:  Spring,  1986,  K 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41: 

:  Spring,  1986,  1st 

19 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lotal  749  784  939  784  664  784 
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Table  164 


Students'  Language  Status  (LEP  or  FEP)  at  Entry  to  the  Study, 
 by  Entry  Grade  and  Program  (Weighted)  


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Entry  Grade 

Status 

% 

% 

% 

K 

LEP 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEP 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

LEP 

100.0 

84.9 

* 

FEP 

0.0 

15.1 

* 

3 

LEP 

* 

* 

81.9 

FEP 

* 

* 

18.1 

Table  165 

Percentage  of  Students  Reclassified  to  FEP  during  the  Study, 
 by  Years  in  Program  

Number  of  Proaram 


Years  in                  Immersion  Early-Exit  late-Exit 

Program  %  %  % 


1  (End  of  K) 

3.9 

12.6 

11.8 

2  (End  of  1st) 

21.2 

25.4 

12.7 

3  (End  of  2nd) 

37.9 

43.8 

28.0 

4  (End  of  3rd) 

66.7 

72.0 

50.8 

5  (End  of  4th) 

* 

* 

67.0 

6  (End  of  5th) 

* 

* 

78.6 

Note:  Implications  are  slightly  biased  as  LEP  students  who  exited  were 
dropped  from  the  calculations  while  FEP  students  who  exited  were 
retained  in  the  calculation.  This  tends  to  slightly  increase  the 
percentage  of  reclassified  students  as  years  in  program  increases. 
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Table  166 


Percentage  of  Students  Mainstreamed  during  the  Study, 
 by  Years  In  Program  


Number  of 
Years  in 
Program 


1  (End  of  K) 


1.3 


1.6 


* 


2  (End  of  1st) 


10.7 


9.1 


* 


3  (End  of  2nd) 


19.4 


14.0 


* 


4  (End  of  3rd) 


25.6 


16.9 


Note:  Implications  are  slightly  biased  as  LEP  students  who  exited  were 
dropped  from  the  calculations  while  FEP  students  who  exited  were 
retained  in  the  calculations.  This  tends  to  slightly  increase  the 
percentage  of  reclassified  students  as  years  in  program  increases. 

Late-exit  students  had  more  absences  per  year  than  either  immer- 
sion strategy  or  early-exit  students  (13.7,  11.9  and  9.8,  respective- 
ly) .  Cohorts  from  the  imnersion  strategy  program  participated  in  the 
study  an  average  of  1.6  to  2.6  years;  early-exit  cohorts,  0.4  to  2.4 
years;  and  late-exit  cohorts,  1.9  to  2.7  years  (see  Table  167),  The 
range  in  the  average  number  of  years  in  the  program  for  early-exit 
program  students  extends  lower  than  for  immersion  strategy  and  late- 
exit  program  students  due  to  the  loss  of  funding  and  subsequent  discon- 
tinuance of  the  early-exit  program  for  one  cohort  in  one  district  in 
the  study.  The  students  in  this  cohort  participated  in  the  study  for 
only  one  semester.  More  than  half  of  the  students  from  each  program 
who  were  exited  from  the  study  were  exited  due  to  moving  to  a  non-study 
school  or  district  or  for  unknown  reasons  (see  Table  168) . 
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Table  167 


Mean  Period  of  Study  Participation  in  Years, 
 by  Cohort  and  Program  (Weighted)  


Cohort 

Early-Exit 

10: 

;  Fall,  1984,  K 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

11; 

:  Fall,  1984,  1st 

2.6 

2.2 

* 

13: 

:  Fall,  1984,  3rd 

* 

* 

2.5 

20: 

:  Spring,  1985,  K 

1.6 

0.4 

2.6 

21: 

:  Spring,  1985,  1st 

1.6 

2.3 

* 

23: 

:  Spring,  1985,  3rd 

* 

* 

1.9 

30: 

:  Fall,  1985,  K 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

31: 

:  Fall,  1985,  1st 

2.1 

1.9 

* 

33: 

:  Fall,  1985,  3rd 

* 

* 

2.2 

40: 

:  Spring,  1986,  K 

2.2 

* 

* 

41: 

:  Spring,  1986,  1st 

2.1 

* 

* 

t 
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Table  168 

Percentage  of  Students  Exiting  Pram  Study,  by  Reason  and  Program 


Reason 

% 

Program 
% 

% 

Transferred  to  Nan- Studv  Class 

25  0 

37  7 

59  ft 

Transf  erred  to  Nan-Studv  School 

8.0 

7  S 

Transferred  to  Non-Study  District 

43.7 

35.5 

44.6 

Changed  from  Immersion  to 
Ear lv— Exit  Program 

3.7 

★ 

★ 

Changed  from  Earlv-Exit  to 
Inmersion  Program 

■L  •  <J 

Changed  to  Unknown  Program 

1.0 

ii  ft 
u  •  u 

Mainstreamed  without  being 
reclassified  to  FEP 

0.9 

0.2 

0.6 

IE  Mainstream 

* 

* 

jriacea  in  galle*  program 

0.5 

0.7 

0.0 

jriacea  in  ruii-rime  special 
Education  Program 

3.0 

0.7 

1.5 

Absent  more  than  40  days  within 
school  year 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

Program  ended 

0.0 

8.1 

0.0 

Unknown 

13.1 

16.9 

12.9 

Weighted  Number  of  responses 

423 

486 

414 

Conclusions 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  fifty-two  (2,352)  students  in  eleven 
cohorts  participated  in  the  study  for  an  average  of  0.4  to  2.7  years. 
Kindergarten  students  from  all  three  programs  were  classified  as  LEP 
upon  entry  to  the  study,  and  the  average  age  of  participating  students 
at  entry  to  the  program  in  kindergarten  was  5.3  to  5.4  years  of  age. 
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While  four-fifths  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  were 
reclassified  after  four  years  in  the  study,  less  than  one- fourth  of 
each  group  was  mainstreamed.  Evidently,  while  teachers  and  principals 
were  reclassifying  students,  they  did  not  feel  that  their  students  were 
ready  for  mainstream  classrooms.  This  suggests  that  the  exit  criteria 
might  be  too  low  and  that  teachers  judge  that  it  takes  more  than  four 
years  in  special  support  programs  before  LEP  students  have  the  skills 
to  be  mainstreamed. 

Students  And  Their  Instructional  Program 

One  thousand  six  hundred  forty-two  student  data  sheets  were 
obtained  for  students  in  the  immersion  strategy  program,  1,847  for 
students  in  the  early-exit  program  and  1,591  for  students  in  the  late- 
exit  program  (see  Table  169) .  The  student  data  sheets  were  filled  out 
by  each  student's  teacher  after  a  site  coordinator  had  oriented  the 
teacher  to  the  questionnaire.  The  sheets  then  were  edited  by  the  site 
coordinator  and  sent  to  Aguirre  International/SRA  Technologies,  where 
further  editing  was  performed.  When  necessary,  teachers  were  contacted 
by  Aguirre/SRA  staff  to  clarify  or  complete  responses. 
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Table  169 


Number  of  Target  students  for  Whom  Student  Data  Sheets  Were  Collected, 
 by  Program  and  Grade 


Grade 

Inmersion 

Earlv-Exit 

late-Exit 

N 

Total 
Weighted  N 

N 

Weighted  N 

N 

Weighted  N 

N 

Weighted  N 

K 

413 

430.2 

577 

521.0 

352 

378.4 

1342 

1329.7 

1 

607 

643.0 

612 

585.1 

247 

265.6 

1466 

1493.7 

2 

390 

398.7 

373 

348.5 

215 

230.4 

978 

977.6 

3 

192 

185.5 

216 

184.0 

386 

403.3 

794 

772.8 

4 

40 

35.6 

69 

53.6 

187 

201.2 

296 

290.4 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

136 

145.8 

136 

145.8 

6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

68 

68.6 

68 

68.6 

Total 

1642 

1693.0 

1847 

1692.1 

1591 

1693.4 

5080 

5078.5 
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Hie  student  data  sheet  was  designed  to  elicit  information  on 
students'  ciemcgraphic  characteristics,  special  needs  and  participation 
in  special  programs,  their  teachers'  judgments  of  their  abilities  and 
difficulties,  the  amount  of  instructional  time  each  student  receives  in 
English  and  Spanish,  and  the  language  proficiencies  of  each  students' 
classroom  peers.  The  student  data  sheet  addresses  six  questions,  which 
are  discussed  here. 

Par  whom  were  student  data  sheets  collect  ^yj  rV,  they  differ  bv 
mum  am? 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  students  in  the  inroersion  strategy 
program  for  whom  student  data  sheets  were  collected  are  male  and  47% 
are  female.  In  the  early-exit  program,  half  of  the  students  for  whom 
student  data  sheets  were  collected  are  male  and  half  are  female. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  late-exit  students  for  whom  student  data 
sheets  were  collected  are  female  (53%) . 

Participation  in  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  program  is  used  as 
an  indicator  of  low  socioeconomic  status.  Based  on  this  indicator, 
collapsed  across  grades,  the  majority  of  student  data  sheets  were 
collected  for  students  who  are  low  income.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
marked  program  differences.  Proportionately  more  late-exit  students 
(91%)  are  of  low  income  than  students  in  the  immersion  strategy  or 
early-exit  programs  (81%  and  75%,  respectively)  (see  Table  170). 
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Table  170 


Percentage  of  Target  Students  Participating  in  Free  or  Reduced  Price 
  lunch  Program,  by  Program  and  Grade    


Grade 

IWVr-tr  IW 

Immersion 
% 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

K 

55.3 

51.3 

90.1 

1 

90.8 

83.0 

91.4 

c 

88.6 

89.5 

3 

86.2 

87.4 

89.2 

4 

84.0 

83.6 

95.3 

5 

* 

* 

94.7 

6 

* 

* 

86.4 

Weighted  Number 
of  Responses 

1668.6 

1673.6 

1642.4 

Do  target  students  haw  nnreial  learning  net^f  find,  jf  ao.  rfgfc 
sttrviow  are  provided  to         tfrffl?   "^ff  flliff  differ  by  program? 

Table  171  shows  the  percentage  of  students  in  each  program  who 
are  participating  in  other  special  programs  as  reported  on  their 
student  data  sheets.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students  and  one-fifth  to  almost  one-half  of  the  late-exit 
students  participated  in  Chapter  1  programs.  Across  grades,  up  to  23% 
of  inmersion  strategy  students  participated  in  programs  other  than 
Chapter  1,  as  did  16%  of  early-exit  students,  and  11%  of  late-exit 
students.  Thus,  overall,  a  sizeable  portion  of  target  students  across 
programs  received  services  other  than  those  provided  through  the  study 
program. 
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Table  171 


Percentage  of  Target  Students  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs, 
 by  Program  and  Gracte  _  


Emersion         Early-Exit  Late-Exit 
Grade    Special  Program  %  %_  % 

K       Chapter  1                  33.3                   32.0  28,1 
Migrant                    2.3                   2.4  0.0 
Special  Education       0.0                   0.5  0.3 
 Other  20  L3  14.1  0.7 

1  Chapter  1  29.1  32.4  46.8 
Migrant  3.9  4.5  0.0 
Special  Education       2.0  1.5  1.9 

 Other    12.1  8.8_  3.2 

2  Chapter  1  32.7  41.1  44.3 
Migrant  5.2  5.0  0.0 
Special  Education       5.6  3.2  0.0 

 Other  1CK6  [MJ  8.9 

3  Chapter  1  36.9  35.5  38.2 
Migrant  4.0  4.4  0.0 
Special  Education       4.9  3.5  1.8 

 Other  14.6  1.2   1.8 

4  Chapter  1  31.0  36.9  28.0 
Migrant  5.2  3.2  0.0 
Special  Education  7.6  9.7  4.4 
Other  0.0  0.0  1.5 


Chapter  1  *  *  21.1 

Migrant  *  *  o.6 

Special  Education  *  *  2.6 

Other   *  *  11.4 

Chapter  1  *  *  34,9 

Migrant  *  *  0.0 

Special  Education  *  *  6.8 

Other  *  *  5.8 


Across  programs,  about  the  same  number  of  students  have  special 
learning  needs  (see  Table  172) .  Teachers  indicated  that  more  of  these 
students  tended  to  exhibit  a  speech  impairment,  learning  disability  or 
handicapped  vision  than  othar  disabilities. 
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Table  172 


Number  of  Children  with  Special  learning  Nosds, 
 by  Program  and  Grade   


Immersion  Early-Escit  Late-Exit 

Grade    Need   %  %  % 

Deaf  0,0  0.8  0.0 

Mentally  retarded  0.0  1.0  0.0 

Hard  of  hearing  0.8  3.3  2.4 

Speech  impaired  9.2  15.7  12.6 

K      Visually  handicapped  0.0  7.7  1.9 

learning  disabled  3.7  2.9  3.3 

Bnotiormily  disturbed  0.0  0.8  0.0 

Orthopedically  impaired  3.4  0.0  0.0 

Other  health  impaimi  0.8  2.5  3.0 

Total:  17.9  35.2  23.2 


i.teaf                                 0.0                 0.0  0.0 

Mentally  retarded               0,0                o.C  0.0 

Hard  of  hearing                  2.9                 1.9  2.1 

Speech  impaired  28,4  22.7  4.9 

Visually  handicapped  Xl.6                4.3  4.0 

learning  disabled  23.0  13.5  4.9 

Enotionally  disturbed          0.0                O.C  0.0 

Ortxtqpedically  impaired       0.8                 0.8  0.Q 

Other  health  impaired          1.4                 0.0  1.2 

Totals  m   68.1  43.2   _  17.1 

Deaf                                 0.0                 0.0  0.0 

Mentally  retarded               o.O                 1.3  0*0 

Hard  of  hearing                  1.4                 2.5  3.3 

Speech  iiriraired  14.0  10.1  4.5 

Visually  handicapped           1.8                9.5  2.4 

learning  disabled  12.0                9.8  4.7 

Emotionally  disturbed          0.8                 2.9  1.2 

Ortliopedically  impaired       1.8                 0.0  0.0 

Other  health  inpalred         3.2                3.8  0.9 

'total:  35.0  39.9  17.0 
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Deaf  0.0  0.0  0.9 

Mentally  retarded  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Hard  of  hearing  o.O  o.O  3.0 

Speech  impaired  6.4  5.8  11.9 

Visually  handicapped  1.8  7.4  11.3 

learning  disabled  10.7  5.4  11.0 

«ltotionally  disturbed  c.O  CO  0.0 

Ort±iopedically  impaired  C.O  0.8  o.O 

Other  health  impaired  0.0  1.5  8.0 

Total:  18.9  20.9  46.1 


Table  172  (continued) 


Imnersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

rade 

Need 

% 

% 

% 

Deaf 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mentally  retarded 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Hard  of  hearing 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Speech  impaired 

0.0 

0.0 

4.6 

4 

Visually  handicapped 

0.8 

0.0 

2.4 

Learning  disabled 

1.8 

5.4 

8.9 

Emotionally  disturbed 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Orthopedically  impaired 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

Other  health  impaired 

0.0 

0.0 

3e0 

Total: 

2.6 

6.2 

18.9 

Deaf 

0.0 

Mentally  retarded 

JL. 

0.0 

Bard  of  hearing 

★ 

0.9 

Speech  iiqpaired 

2.8 

(TV 

5 

Visually  handicapped 

it 

JL. 

w 

2.1 

Learning  disabled 

w 

4.0 

Emotionally  distxirbed 

.1. 

a 

* 

0.0 

Orthopedically  inpai^ad 

w 

* 

0«0 

Other  health  in^aired 

it 

.»■ 

* 

3«3 

Total: 

w 

13.1 

Deaf 

* 

* 

0.0 

Mentally  retarded 

0.0 

Hard  of  hearing 

* 

0.0 

Speech  impaired 

4.7 

6 

Visually  handicapped 

* 

1.9 

Learning  disabled 

* 

* 

3.7 

Emoticnally  disturbed 

Or 

it 

0.0 

Orthopedically  impaired 

* 

0.0 

Other  health  infrairod 

★ 

* 

0.0 

Total: 

* 

it 

10.3 

0 
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Teachers  identified  students  they  considered  to  be  hindered  in 
their  learning  by  various  difficulties.  Teachers  in  all  programs  see 
the  highest  percentages  of  students  as  hindered  by  lack  of  English 
proficiency,  underdeveloped  cognitive  skills,  and  lack  of  parental 
involvement  (see  Table  173).  First,  second  and  third  grade  immersion 
strategy  teachers  see  the  highest  percentage  of  students  as  being 
hindered  by  lack  of  English  proficiency  and  underdeveloped  cognitive 
skills.  Across  programs,  a  low  percentage  of  students  were  identified 
as  being  hindered  by  a  lack  of  motivation  to  learn  or  use  English. 

DP  target  ghrtntu  myjvg  and  complete  homework?  Does  this  differ  bv 
LU.ixu.aia? 

Almost  all  target  students  in  all  classes  except  kindergarten  are 
assigned  homework  (see  Table  174) .  Across  programs,  thirty-five  to 
fifty  percent  always  ooiplete  their  homework,  29%  to  44%  usually  do, 
and  approximately  8%  to  18%  complete  it  about  half  the  time.  Fewer 
than  15%  rarely  or  never  conplete  their  homework.  Overall,  program 
differences  are  minimal. 
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Table  173 


Percentage  of  Students  with  Inpediments  to  Learning, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


XUDBESiCYIi 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Gr. 

Problem 

% 

% 

% 

Lack  of  Enalish  nroficiertcv 

30.2 

33.1 

4.1 

lack  of  Soanish  orof  iciencv 

6.7 

12.3 

5.5 

lack  of  motivation  to  learn  Enalish 

8.8 

7.5 

1.0 

lack  of  motivation  to  use  English 

9.7 

10.9 

1.5 

K 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

14.9 

15.4 

8.7 

Poverty  background 

14.4 

15.6 

7.0 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

20.5 

35.0 

12.6 

Underdeveloped  social  skills 

14.5 

30.6 

13.0 

Other 

11.8 

9.6 

8.1 

Lack  of  English  proficiency 

34.0 

14.0 

20.2 

Lack  of  Spanish  proficiency 

4.6 

6.8 

3.9 

Lack  of  motivation  to  learn  English 

6.7 

3.9 

1.2 

Lack  of  motivation  to  use  English 

11.0 

4.5 

0.7 

1 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

19.2 

13.3 

14.4 

Poverty  background 

21.8 

7.6 

13.7 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

28.1 

14.7 

12.7 

Underdeveloped  social  skills 

24.0 

10.7 

12.8 

Other 

13.7 

3.6 

4.1 

Lack  of  English  proficiency 

28.9 

30.0 

14.6 

Lack  of  Spanish  proficiency 

4.5 

8.3 

7.1 

Lack  of  motivation  to  learn  English 

5.2 

3.2 

2.1 

Lack  of  motivation  to  use  English 

6.8 

4.4 

3.6 

2 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

20.4 

12.9 

8.2 

Poverty  background 

18.4 

11.4 

4.1 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

29.7 

17.7 

16.5 

underdeveloped  social  skills 

20.2 

12.1 

7.2 

Other 

6.3 

1.7 

0.8 

Lack  of  English  proficiency' 

39.3 

35.7 

33.0 

Lack  of  Spanish  proficiency 

3.4 

5.5 

9.5 

Lack  of  motivation  to  learn  English 

6.8 

5.2 

6.7 

Lack  of  motivation  to  use  English 

10.0 

8.9 

10.1 

3 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

25.7 

11.9 

24.4 

Poverty  background 

18.1 

11.8 

26.0 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

40.2 

21.8 

32.5 

underdeveloped  social  skills 

23.5 

14.8 

19.3 

Other 

18.5 

5.0 

4.5 
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Table  173  (continued) 


Immersion  Early-Exit  Late-Exit 


Gr. 

Problem 

% 

% 

% 

Lack  of  English  prof  iciencv 

11.7 

10.4 

29.0 

Lack  of  Spanish  nrof  iciencv 

0.0 

VP  •  w 

2  9 

4b  •  7 

5.7 

Lack  of  motivation  to  lean)  Enalish 

2.4 

2.0 

7.0 

r  •  VF 

lack  of  motivation  to  use  Encrlish 

2.4 

10. s 

9.8 

4 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

9.0 

11.4 

mum  •  • 

25.0 

Poverty  background 

12.3 

IT  6 

19.6 

Underdeveloped  oocmltive  skills 

17.5 

11.2 

24  2 

Underdeveloped  social  skills 

10.2 

7.9 

16.7 

Other 

0.0 

7.7 

0.6 

Lack  of  Encrlish  prof  iciencv 

* 

26.0 

4fa  W  •  Vf 

Lack  of  Spanish  nrof  iciencv 

* 

* 

8  4 

Lack  of  motivation  to  learn  Encrlish 

* 

8.4 

Lack  of  motivation  to  use  Encrlish 

* 

5.1 

5 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

* 

* 

23.5 

Poverty  background 

* 

* 

29.2 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

* 

* 

23.8 

Underdeveloped  social  skills 

* 

* 

13.0 

Other 

* 

* 

7.3 

Lack  of  English  proficiency 

* 

* 

12.5 

Lack  of  Spanish  proficiency 

* 

* 

1.4 

Lack  of  motivation  to  learn  English 

* 

* 

1.4 

Lack  of  motivation  to  use  English 

* 

* 

1.4 

6 

Lack  of  parent  involvement 

* 

* 

7.7 

Poverty  background 

* 

* 

0.0 

Underdeveloped  cognitive  skills 

* 

* 

5.5 

Underdeveloped  social  skills 

* 

* 

4.1 

Other 

* 

* 

13.0 
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Table  174 


Percentage  of  Students  Conpleting  Homework  Assignments, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


Immersion 

Early-Exit 

late-Exit 

Grade 

% 

% 

% 

K 

None  Assigned 

24.9 

34.4 

5.7 

Always 

25.0 

20.8 

49.8 

Usually 

25.9 

26.4 

29.5 

About  half  the  time 

12.0 

10.1 

6.7 

Rarely 

8.4 

5.6 

5.9 

Never 

3.8 

2.6 

2.4 

1 

None  Assigned 

0.2 

3.0 

0.0 

Always 

39.3 

43.4 

46.8 

Usually 

34.9 

33.9 

33.2 

About  half  the  time 

15.1 

9.2 

10.2 

Rarely 

8.2 

8.7 

8.5 

Never 

2.3 

1.8 

1.4 

2 

None  Assigned 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Always 

40.2 

43.1 

46.7 

Usually 

33.5 

38.7 

31.2 

About  half  the  time 

17.6 

13.4 

14.5 

Rarely 

8.0 

4.3 

4.5 

Never 

0.7 

0.4 

3.0 

3 

None  Assigned 

0.9 

0.3 

0.5 

Always 

35.0 

42.3 

41.7 

Usually 

41.9 

44.3 

34.7 

About  half  the  time 

11.1 

8.1 

14.2 

Rarely 

9.1 

4.3 

8.4 

Never 

2.0 

0.7 

0.5 

4 

None  Assigned 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

Always 

50.2 

41.9 

36.9 

Usually 

37.2 

28.8 

41.8 

About  half  the  time 

12.6 

14.9 

15.0 

Rarely 

0.0 

10.6 

4.7 

Never 

0.0 

3.8 

1.7 

5 

None  Assigned 

* 

* 

0.0 

Always 

* 

* 

44.9 

Usually 

* 

37.5 

About  half  the  time 

* 

* 

12.5 

Rarely 

* 

* 

5.2 

Never 

* 

* 

0.0 
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Table  174  (continued) 


Program 


Emersion       Early-Exit  Late-Exit 
Grade  %  %  % 


6       None  Assigned 

* 

* 

0.0 

Always 

* 

* 

49.2 

Usually 

* 

* 

38.5 

About  half  the  time 

* 

* 

11.0 

Barely 

* 

* 

1.4 

Never 

* 

* 

0.0 

Weighted  Number 

of  Responses 

1688.8 

1681.0 

1679.1 

what-  m  t^TTye*  g^^flo^*  rfHll?l  and,  do  these  differ  bv  program? 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  skills  of  their  students  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  mathematics.  In  cases  where  students  had  no 
skills  and  were  not  expected  to  have  skills,  teachers  were  instructed 
to  rate  the  skills  for  those  students  "N/A". 

Because  proficiency  ratings  for  students  in  the  three  programs  are 
somewhat  different,  results  will  be  presented  separately.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  majority  of  immersion  strategy  kindergarten  students 
are  not  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  all  of  the  English  skill 
areas  except  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  reading  mechanics  and  conver- 
sation (see  Table  175).  Teachers  rate  the  largest  percentage  of 
students  as  "fair1*  or  "good"  in  first  through  fourth  grades  in  each 
area,  and  the  proportions  of  students  rated  as  "very  good"  are  largest 
in  grades  two  through  four.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  percentage 
of  fourth  graders  who  are  not  expected  to  be  proficient  in  spelling, 
all  fourth  grade  students  are  expected  to  and  do  show  some  proficiency 
in  all  areas. 
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Table  175 

Percentage  of  Immersion  strategy  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 

in  English,  by  Grade 

leal 

Very 

N/A    None    Begin.   lair    Good  Good 
Gr.    Skill  %         %         %  %         %  % 


K     Spelling  96.0 

Vocabulary  12.9 

Pronunciation  o .  2 

Writing  simple  words  62.1 

Writing  sentences  70.0 

Writing  simple  stories  75.4 

Reading  comprehension  53.3 

Reading  mechanics  8.2 

Conversation  0.2 


0.5 

1.4 

1.3 

0.7 

0.0 

4.5 

23.8 

24.9 

23.2 

10.8 

5.0 

23.9 

25.8 

28.8 

16.4 

2.1 

9.1 

8.5 

12.7 

5.7 

2.2 

9.7 

8.2 

5.4 

4.6 

4.7 

7.8 

5.7 

3.7 

2.8 

4.2 

13.4 

14.2 

9.5 

5.5 

10.1 

26.3 

19.9 

23.4 

12.2 

4.1 

25.5 

27.1 

25.7 

17.5 

1 

Spelling 

7.5 

11.1 

27.8 

26.3 

20.7 

6.7 

Vocabulary 

0.7 

2.3 

27.2 

34.4 

28.8 

6.6 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

1.1 

20.5 

40.5 

30.0 

7.9 

Writing  simple  words 

1.2 

9.5 

30.9 

29.2 

22.0 

7.2 

Writing  sentences 

1.7 

20.1 

32.6 

23.2 

18.5 

4.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

14.7 

23.5 

23.9 

24.3 

10.7 

2.9 

Reading  comprehension 

0.2 

5.1 

26.2 

35.6 

25.6 

7.3 

Reading  mechanics 

0.2 

3.4 

29.2 

32.7 

26.0 

8.5 

Conversation 

0.0 

1.2 

16.6 

37.0 

34.9 

10.4 

2 

Spelling 

0.2 

5.3 

19.2 

29.8 

32.1 

13.4 

Vocabulary 

0.0 

0.6 

16.5 

32.3 

38.9 

11.7 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

0.4 

11.3 

32.4 

44.5 

11.4 

Writing  simple  words 

0.0 

3.1 

17.1 

27.9 

40.6 

11.3 

Writing  sentences 

0.0 

5.7 

22.7 

36.7 

27.8 

7.1 

Writing  simple  stories 

1.0 

11.8 

27.9 

35.4 

19.8 

4.2 

Reading  ccmprehension 

0.4 

1.9 

11.6 

37.5 

36.8 

11.9 

Reading  mechanics 

0.0 

1.8 

15.8 

35.8 

36.5 

10.2 

Conversation 

0.0 

1.0 

8.7 

28.1 

46.0 

16.2 

3 

spelling 

0.0 

3.0 

17.2 

26.9 

39.4 

13.5 

Vocabulary 
Pronunciation 

0.0 

0.9 

12.2 

33.2 

41.0 

12.7 

0.0 

1.4 

7.8 

34.2 

44.4 

12.2 

Writing  simple  words 

0.0 

2.0 

14.4 

33.1 

39.6 

11.0 

Writing  sentences 

0.0 

3.5 

17.5 

38.7 

31.1 

9.2 

Writing  simple  stories 

0.0 

5.6 

25.1 

41.4 

20.1 

7.8 

Reading  ccmprehension 

0.0 

0.5 

13.0 

40.8 

31.6 

14.2 

Reading  mechanics 

0.0 

1.9 

9.8 

36.1 

39.2 

12.9 

Conversation 

0.0 

0.9 

6.7 

24.8 

53.1 

14.5 
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Table  175  (continued) 


Gr.  Skill 

N/A 
% 

It  i  i  ■  i  n 

None 
% 

Begin. 
% 

Fair 
% 

Good 
% 

Very 
Good 

4  Spelling 

14.3 

0.0 

17.8 

22.5 

35.5 

10.0 

Vocabulary 

0.0 

0.0 

10.4 

32.5 

49.6 

.  7.6 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

30.1 

55.2 

12.1 

Writing  sinple  words 

0.0 

0.0 

7.6 

32.9 

47.0 

12.6 

Writing  sentences 

0.0 

0.0 

12.8 

35.3 

41.8 

10.2 

Writing  sinple  stories 

0.0 

0.0 

17.8 

37.2 

34.9 

10.2 

Reading  cooprehension 

0.0 

0.0 

7.6 

42.6 

37.2 

12.6 

Reading  mechanics 

0.0 

0.0 

7.6 

38.1 

42.0 

12.3 

Oonversation 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

17.5 

62.6 

14.9 

|  Hie  percentage  of  early-exit  students  who  are  not  expected  to  be 

proficient  remains  fairly  high  in  all  grades  except  fourth  for  all 
I  English  skill  areas,  with  the  exceptions  of  pronunciation  and  conversa- 

tion (see  Table  176) .    When  the  students  of  whom  no  proficiency  is 
I  expected  are  removed  from  the  group,  the  ratings  tend  to  fall  in  the 

*  middle  categories,  though  generally  smaller  proportions  of  early-exit 

I  students  are  rated  as  "very  good"  in  English  skills  in  grades  kinder- 

|  garten  through  third  than  are  their  immersion  strategy  counterparts;  in 

fourth  grade,  higher  proportions  of  early-exit  than  immersion  strategy 
I  students  are  rated  as  "very  good"  across  English  skills. 

I  late-exit  teachers  do  not  expect  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  their 

Idiriergarten  or  first  grade  students  to  be  proficient  in  English  skills 
■  except  pronunciation  and  oonversation  (see  Table  177) .  Kindergarten, 

I  first,  second  and  third  grade  late-exit  teachers  rate  fewer  of  their 

I  students  as  "very  good"  in  English  skills  than  do  their  immersion 

|  strategy  or  early-exit  counterparts.     A  range  of  seven  percent  to 

almost  one-fourth  of  first  and  second  grade  students  are  rated  as 
I  having  no  level  of  proficiency  in  English  reading  or  writing  skills. 

The  proportion  of  students  who  are  rated  'Very  good"  increases  with 
I  grade  from  Jdndergarten  to  sixth,  though  the  majority  of  third,  fourth, 

1  fifth  and  sixth  graders  are  rated  as  "fair"  or  "good". 
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Table  176 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 

in  English,  by  Grade  


Very 

N/A 

None 

Begin. 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Gr.  Skill 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

• 

K  Spelling 

98.0 

0.6 

1.1 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Vocabulary 
Pronunciation 

1.8 

7.9 

46.4 

27.9 

13.3 

2.8 

4.9 

8.4 

39.9 

30.7 

13.9 

2.2 

Writing  simple  words 

77.5 

6.0 

11.1 

2.8 

2.7 

0.0 

Writing  sentences 

84.5 

8.9 

4.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

93.8 

6.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  comprehension 

78.6 

3.8 

10.2 

4.7 

2.0 

0.7 

Reading  mechanics 

33.9 

12.7 

22.7 

16.3 

12.0 

2.4 

Conversation 

3.2 

8.3 

42.5 

27.3 

15.3 

3.4 

1  Spelling 

44.2 

7.0 

16.8 

14.1 

11.1 

6.8 

Vocabulary 

11.1 

1.8 

20.7 

36.0 

24.1 

6.3 

Pronunciation 

9.5 

2.1 

20.6 

35.9 

25.8 

6.1 

Writing  simple  words 

37.9 

5.5 

15.2 

20.4 

15.6 

5.3 

Writing  sentences 

41.9 

6.3 

20.6 

17.3 

10.2 

3.7 

Writing  simple  stories 

51.9 

9-5 

19.6 

11.6 

6.5 

1.0 

Reading  comprehension 

39.1 

4.2 

11.6 

21.5 

18.0 

5.6 

Reading  mechanics 

35.6 

3.9 

15.0 

18.2 

20.8 

6.6 

Conversation 

4.6 

3.5 

20.8 

30.7 

33.4 

7.0 

2  Spelling 

30.9 

4.8 

11.4 

22.0 

24.4 

6.5 

Vocabulary 

15.6 

1.0 

17.0 

29.6 

31.8 

5.1 

Pronunciation 

7.8 

1.1 

14.1 

36.7 

35.8 

4.6 

Writing  simple  words 

24.5 

4.7 

13.4 

22.5 

29.4 

5.5 

Writing  sentences 

25.7 

6.6 

16.3 

27.1 

20.8 

3.4 

Writing  simple  stories 

37.5 

7.0 

16.9 

20.3 

15.8 

2.5 

Reading  comprehension 

29.7 

5.3 

13.2 

25.5 

19.8 

6.5 

Reading  mechanics 

28.1 

3.8 

14.0 

22.7 

24.9 

6.5 

conversation 

6.5 

0.9 

12.6 

35.6 

35.9 

8.6 

3  Spelling 

18.9 

3.3 

22.4 

22.6 

20.5 

12.4 

Vocabulary 

14.6 

0.3 

14.7 

32.8 

28.8 

8.9 

Pronunciation 

2.7 

0.3 

17.5 

33.7 

35.1 

10.8 

Writing  simple  words 

12.2 

5.4 

25.5 

20.2 

29.4 

7.4 

Writing  sentences 

12.7 

9.0 

24.3 

23.8 

22.8 

7.5 

Writing  simple  stories 

12.7 

10.9 

24.9 

24.0 

22.6 

4.8 

Reading  comprehension 

14.3 

7.1 

19.0 

24.5 

23.5 

11.6 

Reading  mechanics 

14.3 

3.4 

21.6 

25.4 

26.3 

9.1 

Conversation 

1.1 

0.5 

13,5 

32.2 

37.3 

15.4 
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Table  176  (continued) 


leal 


Gr.  Skill 

% 

nun 
% 

Renin 
peg  ah. 

% 

cm  i 

% 

% 

very 

uuuu 

% 

4  Spelling 

1.8 

0.0 

25.8 

19.5 

29.4 

23.5 

Vocabulary 
Pronunciation 

1.8 

0.0 

8.2 

35.2 

40.1 

14.7 

0.0 

0.0 

9.4 

33.3 

35.9 

21.4 

writing  staple  words 

1.8 

0.0 

13.1 

28.6 

33.8 

22.7 

Writing  sentences 

1.8 

0.0 

15.1 

25.2 

43.7 

14.3 

Writing  simple  stories 

4.7 

0.0 

23.5 

26.2 

33.5 

12.1 

Reading  ccnprehension 

1.8 

0.0 

14.1 

33.2 

32.8 

18.1 

Reading  mechanics 

1.8 

0.0 

15.9 

25.7 

45.5 

11.1 

Conversation 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

18.1 

49.7 

24.3 

♦ 
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Table  177 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 
 in  English,  by  Grade  


Begin. 

Very 

N/A 

None 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Gr.  Skill 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K  Spelling 

89.5 

5.3 

3.8 

l.l 

0.0 

0.3 

Vocabulary 

22.6 

8.9 

44.5 

17.1 

5.2 

1.8 

Pronunciation 

17.9 

6.5 

42.3 

21.3 

7.4 

4.6 

Writing  simple  words 

74.4 

7.3 

9.9 

4.7 

2.7 

1.0 

Writing  sentences 

87.1 

4.9 

4.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

95.1 

4.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Beading  comprehension 

79.9 

5.7 

9.5 

2.7 

1.1 

1.1 

Reading  mechanics 

70.0 

6.2 

11.2 

6.1 

3.6 

3.1 

Conversation 

18.2 

9.6 

42.5 

16.9 

7.5 

5.4 

1  Spelling 

66.1 

10.7 

10.4 

3.6 

7.5 

1.8 

Vocabulary 

23.9 

8.4 

39.7 

15.6 

11.0 

1.5 

Pronunciation 

14.4 

9.2 

43.3 

20.5 

11.5 

1.1 

Writing  simple  words 

57.9 

14.4 

13.3 

5.0 

7.7 

1.8 

Writing  sentences 

62.1 

19.2 

6.6 

4.8 

5.7 

1.8 

Writing  simple  stories 

63.1 

22.3 

5.2 

4.1 

3.9 

1.4 

Reading  exaprenensicn 

61.7 

16.2 

8.7 

5.5 

5.7 

2.2 

Reading  mechanics 

45.2 

15.0 

18.4 

11.0 

8.6 

1.8 

Conversation 

9.0 

12.0 

42.0 

20.4 

15.1 

1.4 

2  Spelling 

37.4 

7.5 

23.0 

17.6 

11.5 

3.0 

Vocabulary 

11.4 

2.6 

33.0 

33.0 

17.0 

3.0 

Pronunciation 

5.5 

1.1 

28.8 

35.9 

25.7 

3.1 

Writing  simple  words 

26.1 

7.6 

32.0 

17.6 

13.9 

2.7 

tit  * 

Writing  sentences 

33.2 

11.8 

27.1 

16.4 

9.3 

2.2 

Writing  simple  stories 

33.9 

23.9 

24.8 

7.1 

8.9 

1.4 

Reading  comprehension 

34.4 

10.2 

28.5 

12.7 

10.7 

3.5 

Reading  mechanics 

21.5 

7.4 

37.9 

20.4 

9.4 

3.5 

Conversation 

2.5 

1.1 

28.3 

33.9 

28.4 

5.8 

3  Spelling 

3.9 

6.5 

22.6 

29.2 

31.3 

6.5 

Vocabulary 

1.4 

4.3 

20.5 

39.6 

27.8 

6.6 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

2.5 

19.7 

32.9 

37.7 

7.2 

Writing  simple  words 

3.0 

5.1 

18.8 

31.2 

33.9 

8.0 

Writing  sentences 

3.2 

6.5 

23.2 

30.9 

29.5 

6.7 

Writing  simple  stories 

3.9 

8.4 

28.1 

27.8 

26.5 

5.4 

Reading  comprehension 

3.2 

6.3 

21.4 

34.5 

t<  •> 

8.3 

Reading  mechanics 

3.2 

4.5 

22.4 

29.5 

32.2 

8.1 

Conversation 

0.0 

1,4 

19.3 

32.5 

38.2 

8.6 
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Table  177  (continued) 


Vtay 

Gr.  Skill 

W/ft 

OBCjXTi. 

roxT 

% 

% 
• 

4  Snalliiw 

n  o 

1  O 
X.2 

XO.D 

4X.O 

OO  1 

28*1 

in  < 

n  n 

u.u 

1  R  1 
XD.X 

4D.U 

OQ  O 

11  i 

XX.  X 

SM.  V*  MM  BiOiilCI  1 

n  n 

u.u 

11.7 

42.7 

34.5 

lx.1 

n  n 
u.  u 

X.  O 

19. 1 

oo  cc 

OO  Q 

33  •  o 

1  *l  o 

U.o 

Writim  flfln^rv^ 

n  o 

2  •  %> 

oi  O 
23  •  3 

oo  o 
37.7 

oc  o 
25 .2 

11  A 

11.4 

Writinci  flimlA  gh^Hae 

n  n 

J  .3 

A  /  •  2 

JO*  X 

OA  Q 

24  •o 

O  A 

B.4 

n  o 

X.2 

XO.  4 

42*0 

OQ  K 

11  Q 

pftaditigf  ummJ  li i i  1 1 1  ui 

n  o 

XO.U 

40*o 

30*4 

11.8 

Conversation 

0.0 

0.0 

Al  5 

33  5 

ii?  1 

XD  •  / 

5  Soellinar 

3  9 

n  a 

i  ^  n 

XjC  .U 

n  q 
3  /  •  y 

1A  1 

34  •  J 

11  o 
XX  &  o 

Vnrsih  il  «yv 

3  5 

u  .o 

in  i 
xu.  X 

oo  o 

OK  O 

35*3 

1  O  4 

12.4 

Pttnnci  «t  4  rn 

3  9 

n  d 
U.o 

Jo.U 

ah  i 
4U.3 

14  o 

14.2 

Writincf  simle  unfirte 

rf ^  .1.  Ipiii         fit  I  UyAC    WVL WIO 

3  5 

n  A 
u  .o 

o  n 

OQ  Q 

2o.7 

ah  o 

1 0  1 

17. 1 

Writincr  sfint^YM 

3  3 
J.J 

n  A 
u  .o 

XJ  •  O 

J4.o 

oi  c 
3X.O 

16. 0 

Writinci  simle  stories 

J  •  * 

O  A 
U.O 

XZ>.  / 

AO  £ 
42  .O 

OA  Q 
24  .7 

1  o  o 
X2.7 

3  5 

O  A 

u.o 

ilO  o 

43*3 

o^  o 
Jo.  J 

1/1  c 

10.5 

Readincr  mechanics 

0  A 

U.O 

f  .4 

Art  n 
4U.U 

1A  O 
34  .2 

1  A  A 

14  .4 

conversation 

1.7 

0.8 

5.9 

40.7 

15  5 

6  Spelling 

0.0 

0.0 

6.8 

30.3 

47.4 

15.5 

Vocabulary 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

28.9 

55.9 

12.5 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

23.5 

52.8 

21.0 

Writing  simple  words 

0.0 

0.0 

6.8 

11.9 

57.9 

23.4 

Writing  sentences 

0.0 

0.0 

6c8 

17.3 

55.6 

20.3 

Writing  sinple  stories 

0.0 

0.0 

9.9 

32.7 

41.9 

15.6 

Beading  conprehension 

0.0 

0.0 

8.5 

20.4 

46.7 

24.4 

Reading  mechanics 

0.0 

0.0 

6.8 

19.7 

53.6 

20.0 

Conversation 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

17.7 

52.5 

27.1 

Teachers  also  were  asked  to  rate  students  on  their  proficiency  in 
Spanish  skills.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  majority  of  immersion 
strategy  teachers  did  not  rate  students  as  expected  to  have  proficiency 
in  Spanish  skills,  only  rating  half  or  fewer  in  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  to  none  in  fourth  grade  (see  Table  178).  Of  those  students 
rated,  most  were  rated  as  "fair1',  "good"  or  "very  good",  especially  in 
vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Nbst  first  grade  students 
who  received  ratings  were  rated  as  having  no  proficiency  in  reading  or 
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writing  skills  in  Spanish.  In  second  and  third  grades,  as  in  lower 
grades,  more  students  were  rated  in  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and 
conversation,  and  these  generally  were  ratings  of  "fair4*  or  "good". 

More  early-exit  teachers  generally  expect  students  to  show 
proficiency  in  Spanish  skills  than  immersion  strategy  teachers,  though 
in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  they  rate  fewer  students  in  reading 
and  writing  skills  than  other  skills  (see  Table  179) .  Early-exit 
teachers  rate  the  largest  proportion  of  their  kindergarten,  first, 
second  and  third  grade  students  as  having  a  "good"  level  of  proficiency 
in  Spanish  skills.  When  Spanish  skills  are  expected  of  fourth  grade 
early-exit  students,  they  are  rated  as  having  a  "good"  proficiency 
level  in  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  conversation,  but  lower  levels 
of  proficiency  in  other  skill  areas  in  Spanish. 

Late-exit  teachers'  ratings  of  student  proficiency  levels  in 
Spanish  are  quite  different  from  either  immersion  strategy  or  early- 
exit  teachers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  skills  at  the  kindergarten 
level,  almost  all  late-exit  teachers  say  that  all  Spanish  language 
skills  are  applicable  for  their  students  (see  Table  180).  Across 
grades,  the  majority  of  students  are  ratdd  as  "fair"  or  "good"  in 
Spanish  skills.  The  largest  proportion  of  students  receiving  ratings 
of  •♦very  good"  are  in  sixth  grade. 

Across  grades  except  in  kindergarten,  nearly  all  students  in  each 
program  are  expected  to  show  some  proficiency  in  computation  and  number 
concepts  (see  Tables  181,  182  and  183).  In  all  programs,  the  per- 
centage of  students  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  verbal 
problem  solving  increases  with  grade.  Generally,  the  proportion  of 
students  rated  at  "beginning"  levels  in  math  skills  decreases  after 
first  grade  and  the  majority  are  rated  as  "fair"  or  "good"  across 
programs  and  grades.  Of  interest  is  that  more  late-exit  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  students  are  rated  as  'Very  good"  in  all  math  skills 
than  either  inversion  strategy  or  early-exit  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  students. 
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I 

•  Table  178 

I  Percentage  of  Iraroarsiom  Strategy  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 

I  ^  _  in  Spanish,  by  Grade  ^ 

|  Very 

I  N/A    None    Begin.   Fair    Good  Gocd 


Gr.  Skixl 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K  Spelling 

96.9 

0.0 

0.4 

1.9 

0.8 

0.0 

Vocabulary 

54.8 

0.5 

3.7 

9.5 

21.1 

10.3 

Pronunciation 

49.6 

0.5 

3.7 

10.0 

22.0 

14.2 

Writing  simple  words 

93.1 

0.0 

1.0 

3.1 

2.9 

0.0 

Writing  sentences 

96.3 

0.0 

0.8 

2.0 

0.9 

0.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

96.8 

0.0 

0.4 

2.0 

0.9 

0.0 

Heading  ocuprehension 

91.8 

0.3 

0.7 

2.5 

4.7 

0.0 

Reading  mechanics 

87.3 

2.0 

1.5 

4.9 

3.2 

1.1 

Oonversation 

46.1 

0.7 

4.1 

9.8 

23.6 

15.6 

1  Spelling 

76.2 

12.7 

3.4 

5.0 

2.2 

0.5 

Vocabulary 

57.8 

2.6 

2.8 

13.8 

18.7 

4.4 

Pronunciation 

53.6 

1.6 

3.4 

13.5 

20.8 

7.1 

Writing  simple  words 

77.2 

11.8 

4.0 

4.4 

1.9 

0.3 

Writing  sentences 

78.9 

13.4 

3.5 

3.9 

0.0 

0.3 

writuncf  snqplA  stories 

79.1 

m  mm 

13.7 

3.5 

3*5 

0.0 

0.3 

77.0 

13.0 

4.8 

3  •  6 

1.1 

0.5 

Raading  ncchanics 

75.1 

11.8 

5.2 

4.9 

2.3 

0.7 

Oarvwsatian 

42.0 

2.8 

3.4 

16.5 

23.3 

11.9 

2  Spelling 

88.0 

6.8 

3.9 

0.4 

0.8 

0.0 

Vocabulary 

76.6 

0.0 

2.3 

8.3 

8.1 

4.7 

Prcramciation 

68.6 

0.4 

1.5 

11*1 

12.0 

6.4 

Writing  single  words 

88.0 

5.0 

5.7 

0.0 

0.9 

0.4 

Writing  sentences 

88.5 

7.6 

2.6 

0.4 

0.8 

0.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

83.5 

8.1 

3.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

Reading  oomprehension 

88.0 

4.1 

4.8 

2.2 

0.8 

0.0 

Reading  mechanics 

88.0 

2.0 

5.3 

3,9 

0.9 

0.0 

Oonversation 

56.5 

0.5 

2.4 

12.5 

16.0 

12.1 

3  Spelling 

91.7 

2.1 

6.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Vocabulary 

85.6 

3.9 

2.9 

1.0 

6.6 

0.0 

Pronunciation 

81.4 

2.8 

4.6 

0.0 

11.2 

0.0 

Writing  simple  words. 

91.7 

6.2 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

writing  sentences 

91.7 

7.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Writing  sinple  stories 

91.7 

7.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  comprehension 

91.7 

2.1 

5.2 

1,0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  mechanics 

91,7 

3.1 

4.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Oonversation 

70.1 

0.0 

3.7 

5.3 

16.9 

4.0 
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Table  178  (continued) 


Level 


N/A 

% 
% 

None 

% 
% 

Fur 

Good 

% 

Very 
Good 

% 

4  Spelling 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Vocabulary 

100. 0 

0.0 

CO 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Prtru*v?iaticn 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Writing  siaple  wanda 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Writing  sentences 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Writing  sinple  stories 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  oonprahension 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  aaectianlcs 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Conversation 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ERIC 
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Table  179 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 
  in  Spanish,  by  Grade  


Varv 

N/A 

None 

Begin. 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Gr  Skill 

KJJL  •       OJVXX  X 

% 
% 

% 
% 

% 
% 

JN  0£Wxxxiig 

on  r 

X.J 

^  3 

D.J 

X.  / 

U  .  ml 

u.  u 

n  r 

ft  Q 

O.J 

.  Q 

10  0 

1U  o  VI 

PMTtllltY1'!  3*4"  4  Oil 

o  £ 

VI.  o 

7  R 

Oft  ft 

.  J 

Q  O 

10  2 

1U  .  X 

1A  2 

1*1  .  4b 

s  ft 

11  0 

0  3 

4b  .  J 

87  8 

3  2 
J .  x 

O  7 
VI.  # 

0  Q 

O  R 

AQ  Q 

ft  1 

O  .  X 

1  A 

0  0 
VI.  u 

O  O 

Reading  ooBPCdaansion 

62.9 

2.4 

12.2 

1  Ii  .  4b 

11.7 

8.1 

W  .  m\> 

2.7 

mm  %  1 

Reading  mechanics 

8.2 

3.1 

26.6 

31.0 

24.7 

6.5 

Conversation 

x.  u 

7  7 

J<  .  «l 

13  O 
XhJ  .  u 

X           w£*3XXXJ  1VJ 

ia  o 

R  3 

20  7 

01  1 

m£JL  .  X 

OA  ft 

in  o 

XU.4b 

5.9 

1.0 

X  .  w 

7  6 

22  6 

AR  2 

HJ*  4b 

17  7 
x/ .  / 

Prarunciatiicn 

1.0 

X  .  V 

7  1 

r  .  X 

22  2 

45  5 

18  A 

XO  •  H 

Writincr  sirole  wards 

12.1 

5.8 

19.1 

X7  .  X 

25.1 

26.7 

4b  W  .  # 

11  2 

XX  .  4b 

Writina  sentences 

15.3 

12 .8 

23  5 

4M.J  •  *mf 

21  5 

18  0 

9  0 

Writing  sirole  stories 

27.8 

XW  .  V 

18  1 

14.4 

x*t . 

R  0 

mmf  .  W 

Reading  caifxrahansion 

11.7 

5.7 

16.1 

22.5 

31.0 

13.0 

Reading  mechanics 

10.6 

2.8 

19.6 

23.3 

30.0 

13.7 

Conversation 

5.8 

1.2 

X  •  mm 

6.5 

20  3 

46.3 

.  *mf 

19  9 

X«7  .  7 

2  Snellinci 

O  •  «7 

4b  if  " 

l'A  8 

24  3 

30  8 

19  R 

Vocabulary 

7.2 

0.6 

8.7 

23.2 

42.5 

^4H  •  W 

17.9 

Pronunciation 

6.5 

0.0 

5.0 

20  1 

45  3 

23  1 

4bW  .  X 

Writina  sirole  words 

8.9 

4.0 

11,8 

18.6 

34.0 

22.6 

4b4b  .  U 

Wtitincf  sentences 

8.9 

6.3 

13.4 

22.0 

mmmm  9>  W 

31.6 

17.9 

Writina  simnle  stories 

12.0 

I.  ft  «  w 

7.9 

15.6 

23  9 

PA  Q 

4bd«  -7 

13  7 

X*J  .  / 

Readincf  odcpi  ehensi  on 

7.4 

3.3 

14.6 

17.2 

X  9  9  Cm 

38  (\ 

18.8 

Reading  mechanics 

3.9 

2.4 

10.8 

21.0 

37.7 

19.3 

Conversation 

6.6 

1.1 

4.5 

17.5 

46.0 

24.3 

3  Spelling 

37.8 

1.0 

3.8 

18.8 

29.7 

8.9 

Vocabulary 

37.6 

0.0 

3.6 

13.5 

35.9 

9.5 

PnDnunciation 

36.6 

0.0 

1.8 

13.5 

30.6 

17.5 

Writing  simple  words 

38.8 

1.0 

2.5 

13.9 

35.6 

8.2 

Writing  sentences 

38.5 

1.0 

4.5 

15.4 

36.5 

4.1 

Writing  simple  stories 

38.5 

1.0 

6.8 

17.9 

32.4 

3.4 

Reading  ootprethensicn 

36.0 

1.0 

4.5 

17.0 

34.5 

7.0 

Reading  mechanics 

37.8 

1.0 

6.2 

13.0 

32.4 

9.6 

Conversation 

31.9 

0.0 

3.0 

14.2 

34.4 

16.6 

397 
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Table  179  (continued) 


Level 


Gr.  Skill 

N/A 
% 

A  TUB  IB 

% 

% 

full 

% 

Good 
% 

Vterv 
Good 
% 

4  Spelling 

91.4 

1.9 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

3.4 

Vocabulary 

78.4 

1.6 

0.0 

7.4 

12.6 

0.0 

Pronunciation 

71.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

27.5 

0.0 

Writing  sisgxLe  words 

89.7 

1.8 

1.8 

3.3 

0.0 

3.3 

Writing  sentences 

89.7 

1.8 

1.8 

3.3 

3.3 

0.0 

Writing  simple  stories 

96.1 

2.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Reading  comprehension 

92.8 

1.9 

1.9 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

Reading  mechanics 

84.1 

1.7 

1.7 

9.4 

3.1 

0.0 

Conversation 

69.6 

0.0 

0.0 

10.8 

15.5 

4.1 

398 
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Table  180 

Percentage  of  late-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  levels 
 in  Spanish,  by  Grade  


Vim/ 

N/A 

None 

Begin. 

Pair 

Good 

Good 

v£T»     u>Kl  IX 

% 

t> 

«. 

% 
% 

i\      opBi  j.ing 

79.4 

O.  O 

c  o 
D.O 

3.5 

O  1 

J.X 

1  £ 
l.O 

VOPMOU  InTj 

c  o 
D» 2 

1  9 

X*  4b 

^  9 

O.J 

4b  J  •  J 

A*7  1 
4  /  .2 

i  a  q 

XO.7 

<Tv4  unciauGn 

1*0 

u.o 

lC  4C 

D.O 

17 .6 

AO  1 
47.X 

Oil  c 

24.5 

4U»o 

1  9 

X.  2 

XD.D 

X7.  / 

1 Q  O 
X7.  7 

2.7 

OD.  U 

9  A 

46*4 

o  9 

O.J 

in  o 
XU.o 

1 0  1 

X2  •  X 

1  c 
1.5 

rYXXuXnLj  BXIDpXB  guCTTXBS 

OJ  •  D 

*7  A 

/  •  u 

1  R 

X.D 

i  i 
X.  X 

0.0 

RMdincr  QeBMPBhflngj  on 

52.9 

2  2 

4b  •  4b 

17  fi 

X/  .  w 

13  8 
XV  •  o 

11  4 
XX  .  ■« 

0  1 
4b  .  X 

Reading  mechanics 

12.5 

4.2 

27.5 

19.8 

22.6 

13.5 

n  n 

1  7 
X*  / 

i  n 
J  .  U 

1  K  1 
XD.  J 

40.  7 

J  J.  2 

1         Qrvkl  1  4  m 

9  1 

2.x 

XX.  / 

Oil  A 

24.4 

22.X 

lit  c 

24  .0 

14.  J 

X/fyvalnl  AW 
vwqpu  i  nry 

n  a 

x*  7 

IE  Q 

XD  •  7 

4bO  lO 

J  J  .  / 

1  O  A 
X7.4 

riuiiinc  muxm  i 

n  n 
u  •  u 

1  A 
X.4 

XU.  / 

27  .D 

J  /  .  0 

2U.  / 

n  7 

Q  7 

1 A  R 
xo  •  o 

0^  A 
4b  J  .4 

JU.  0 

17  1 
X/  •  X 

fixxv  ill ij  ooiiMHiMan 

R  3 

3  •  J 

11  9 

XX*  4b 

99  fk 

4b2  .  O 

ID  K 
22  •  D 

9A  7 

4b4  .  / 

117 
XJ.  / 

W?*4t*4tier  <Hnn1*  d*nrioe 

fVXXWXiiUJ  3XU%JXV  auutxco 

1ft  A 
XO  •  4 

9n  A 

4bU.  O 

1 A  R 
X4 .  w 

1  *7  O 
X/  .2 

91  R 
2X  .3 

•7  7 

Reetdina  ociiuiei  tension 

2.1 

7.2 

18.0 

26.4 

29.3 

4bi7  .  «J 

17.0 

Reading  mechanics 

1.6 

5.9 

16.9 

24.2 

33.6 

17.9 

Gonvttzsaticn 

^M«e  i»  W4  ew  wwwV  • 

0  4 

1  2 

X  •  4b 

Q  ft 
7  «  O 

4b4b  •  U 

.  4b 

91  R 

4bX.  3 

X  •  4b 

3  .  o 

IS  7 
xw.  / 

4b  O  .  O 

33  ft 
J  J  .  O 

17  1 
X  /  •  X 

Vocabulary 

0.8 

1.2 

A  .  4b 

28  7 

4bO  .  / 

36  4 

1Q  Q 

X7  .  7 

0  8 

0.8 

7  0 

2?  7 

4b4b  .  / 

47  5 

91  3 

4bX  •  J 

Wrltiino  simole  words 

2.0 

4b  •  W 

4.4 

14.5 

22  2 

4b  4b  •  4b 

3Q  0 

17  Q 

X  /  •  7 

Writiincf  sentences 

4.1 

7.4 

14.  1 

27.7 

4b  /  •  9 

34  5 

12  3 

Writincr  sincle  stories 

7.4 

9.7 

7  e  r 

18  5 

XO  a  4b 

30  8 

JvtO 

5ft  ft 

4bO  »  U 

S  ft 

J  •  O 

RtMfiincf  nLHUi  eheng  i  on 

JT^  m.m  fcJU  SJ  VAJU^#LG|)JQIB4VUI1 

6  2 

W  •  4b 

13  7 

X  J  .  / 

OA  0 

46*1  .  4b 

3R  n 

17  7 
X  /  •  / 

Reading  nechanics 

1.2 

4.6 

17.2 

25.0 

32.7 

19.3 

Conversation 

0.8 

0.5 

7.2 

19.8 

45.3 

26.3 

3  Spelling 

2.4 

2.3 

8.7 

25.2 

44.7 

16.8 

Vocabulary 

1.9 

1.2 

7.4 

26.7 

46.3 

16.6 

Pronunciation 

1.9 

0.3 

4.1 

19.1 

55.0 

19.6 

Writing  simple  words 

2.6 

1.7 

5.7 

21.1 

50.5 

18.4 

Writing  sentences 

2.6 

2.2 

7.9 

24.9 

47.0 

15.4 

Writing  sinple  stories 

2.6 

3.6 

9.7 

31.8 

41.6 

10.7 

Reading  comprehension 

2.6 

2.0 

8.5 

30.2 

40.2 

16.6 

Reading  mechanics 

2.6 

0.8 

8.2 

25.4 

45.7 

17.3 

Conversation 

1.6 

0,0 

4.1 

20.2 

53.4 

20.6 

399 
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Tfcble  180  (continued) 


Level 

Very 

N/A    None    Begin.    Fair    Good  Good 
Gr.   Skill  %        %        %  %        %  % 


4 

Spelling 

2.0 

1.3 

9.4 

33.0 

39.9 

14.4 

Vocabulary 

1.0 

0.0 

7.0 

38.5 

40.2 

13.3 

Pronunciation 

1.0 

0.0 

6.5 

33.1 

43.9 

15.5 

Writing  sinple  words 

1.0 

1.9 

13.2 

30.2 

40.9 

12.9 

Writing  sentences 

1.0 

3.2 

12.9 

33.2 

36.9 

12.9 

Writing  simple  stories 

1.0 

3.2 

16.1 

37.7 

31.0 

11.1 

Reading  comprehension 

1.0 

1.3 

9.6 

33.5 

40.5 

14.0 

Reading  mechanics 

1.0 

1.3 

9.2 

29.5 

43.9 

15.3 

Conversation 

1.0 

0.0 

5.1 

28.2 

48.4 

17.4 

5 

Spelling 

6.0 

0.0 

4.2 

38.1 

43.5 

8.2 

Vocabulary 

5.9 

0.0 

3.5 

31.8 

47.2 

11.6 

Pronunciation 

4.0 

0.0 

2.6 

23.4 

53.6 

16.4 

Writing  simple  words 

5.4 

0.0 

4.4 

25.1 

48.0 

17.3 

Writing  sentences 

6.0 

0.0 

5.2 

31.8 

43.2 

13.8 

Writing  single  stories 

6.0 

0.0 

6.9 

39.9 

38.5 

8.8 

Reading  ocwprehension 

4.0 

0.0 

3.5 

30.6 

48.4 

13.4 

Reading  mechanics 

6.0 

0.0 

4.3 

27.7 

45.5 

16.5 

Oonversation 

3.9 

0.0 

2.6 

28.7 

49.2 

15.7 

6 

Spelling 

0.0 

1.4 

2.8 

32.4 

41.2 

22.2 

Vocabulary 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

26.2 

45.7 

24.1 

Pronunciation 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

22.2 

45.3 

28.5 

Writing  sinple  words 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

23.4 

44.6 

29.2 

Writing  sentences 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

22.4 

41.4 

30.6 

Writing  simple  stories 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

32.2 

39.3 

22.9 

Reading  comprehension 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

26.6 

44.2 

27.9 

Reading  mechanics 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

23.8 

48.7 

24.7 

Oonversation 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

18.0 

50.6 

27.2 

9 
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Table  181 


Percentage  of  Unnersion  Strategy  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 
 in  Mathematics,  by  Grade  

Iffifil 

Very 

N/A    None    Begin.    Fair    Good  Good 
Gr.   Skill  %        %        %  %        %  % 


K  Computation 

Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

 and  proportion  


40.2 

6.3 

17.0 

15.3 

13.9 

7.4 

0.3 

3.3 

25.7 

23.9 

31.2 

15.6 

28.9 

10.5 

17.8 

21.6 

12.7 

8.6 

12.1 

5.6 

19.2 

20.2 

30.7 

12.2 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  proportion 


0.0 

1.7 

16.8 

30.4 

37.9 

13.2 

0.0 

1.6 

16.2 

29.4 

40.2 

12.7 

0.1 

11.8 

22.4 

29.8 

27.7 

8.1 

1.0 

3.7 

22.2 

34.0 

32.5 

6.7 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  proportion  


0.0 

0.4 

7.5 

23.0 

51.1 

17.9 

0.0 

0.6 

8.0 

21.0 

54.4 

15.9 

0.0 

2.3 

13.2 

34.7 

40.3 

9.5 

0.0 

4.0 

11.9 

33.7 

42.3 

8.2 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  proportion  


0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

6.8 
7.3 

28.8 
26.6 

52.1  - 
54.9 

12.3 
11.3 

0.0 
2.8 

3.0 
1.1 

15.4 
11.3 

40.2 
29.6 

34.5 
45.6 

7.0 
9.5 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  proportion 


0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

5.2 
2.6 

25.1 
35.3 

52.6 
50.0 

17.1 
12.1 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

12.8 
18.2 

44.6 
27.3 

37.7 
54.6 

5.0 
0.0 

401 
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Table  182 


Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 

in  Mathenatics,,  by  Grade 

iMOl 


Gr.  Skill 

N/A 
% 

None 
% 

Begin. 
% 

Ffcir 
% 

Good 
% 

Very 
Good 
% 

K  Ccnputation 

37.1 

2.4 

14.0 

23.4 

19.4 

3.7 

Concepts  of  numbers 

0.0 

2.2 

22.2 

33.4 

36.4 

5.7 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

14.4 

7.4 

24.8 

30.1 

19.4 

3.9 

concepts  of  geometry 

12.3 

5.9 

23.5 

27.6 

26.3 

4.4 

and  proportion 

1  Computation 

0.0 

1.7 

12.5 

23.3 

47.6 

14.9 

Concepts  of  numbers 

0.0 

1.3 

11.2 

23.3 

48.4 

15.8 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

6.8 

6.7 

18.1 

23.2 

36.7 

8.5 

Concepts  of  geometry 

23.7 

3.8 

12.3 

16.1 

34.7 

9.4 

and  proportion 

2  Computation 

0.3 

0.5 

4.8 

17.2 

57.4 

19.8 

Concepts  of  numbers 

0.3 

0.5 

4.9 

18.1 

58.7 

17.4 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

2.2 

1.6 

9.3 

25.4 

51.7 

9.9 

Concepts  of  geometry 

5.5 

1.3 

8.8 

20.9 

55.9 

7.6 

and  proportion 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  proportion 


1.0 
1.0 

0.0 
0.0 

3.2 
3.8 

22.9 
23.5 

51.0 
51.8 

22.0 
20.0 

1.4 
14.5 

1.9 

1.5 

11.7 
7.3 

39.1 
27.1 

37.1 
35.2 

8.8 
14.4 

0.0 
0.0  . 

0.0 
0.0 

4.6 
7.4 

33.2 
31.2 

50.5 
50.1 

11.7 
11.3 

0.0 
58.0 

0.0 
0.0 

19.7 
6.5 

42.5 
19.9 

28.8 
15.6 

9.1 
0.0 

Computation 
Concepts  of  numbers 

and  computation 
Verbal  problem  solving 
Concepts  of  geometry 

and  propuition  


402 
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Table  183 


Percentage  of  Late-Exit  Students  Rated  at  Proficiency  Levels 
 in  Mathematics,  by  Grade  


Level 


Begin. 

Very 

N/A 

None 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Gr.  Skill 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K  Confutation 

7.5 

3.0 

22.2 

15.1 

34.5 

17.7 

Concepts  of  numbers 

1.9 

2.2 

25.8 

17.8 

33.3 

19.0 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

14.2 

3.8 

22.9 

21.9 

22.7 

14.6 

Concepts  of  geometry 

19.4 

13.0 

10.4 

15.3 

27.4 

14.6 

and  nroDortion 

1  Computation 

0.4 

3.6 

13.2 

24.0 

40.6 

18.3 

concepts  of  numbers 

0.4 

3.1 

14.0 

23.0 

42.3 

17.3 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

1.3 

8.5 

22.8 

24.2 

29.5 

13.8 

Concepts  of  geometry 

0.8 

7.6 

24.3 

26.0 

29.5 

11.7 

and  proportion 

2  Captation 

0.8 

5.4 

8.1 

28.4 

44.3 

13.0 

Concepts  of  numbers 

0.8 

1.3 

12.6 

28.0 

44.7 

12.6 

and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

0.8 

2.2 

16.7 

31.4 

39.8 

9.1 

Concepts  of  geometry 

3.3 

0.4 

17.4 

29.9 

43.1 

6.0 

and  proportion 

3       Computation                      0.7  0.3  5.9  28.6  51.2  13.4 

Concepts  of  numbers        0.7  0.5  7.0  33.2  47.0  11.5 
and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving    0.7  0.5  15.5  33.7  38.6  11. o 

Concepts  of  geometry       0.9  0.5  15.2  32.9  40.8  9.6 

and  proportion  

computation                    o.o  0.0  3.3  40.3  42.8  13.6 

Concepts  of  numbers        0.0  0.0  3.3  41.7  43.1  11.9 
and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving    o.o  l.o  20.8  41.6  26.4  10.2 

Concepts  of  geometry       6.2  0.5  17.1  39.8  27.8  8.7 

and  proportion  

Computation                     0.8  0.0  2.7  37.7  45.2  13.5 

Concepts  of  numbers         0.8  0.0  3.4  35.5  46.9  13.5 
and  computation 

Verbal  problem  solving    o.o  0.0  10.8  43.8  32.9  12.5 

Concepts  of  geometry       0.0  0.0  16.0  41.5  31.9  10.7 

and  proportion   


4 


5 
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9 
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Table  183  (continued) 


Gr.  Skill 

N/A 
% 

None 
% 

Begin. 
% 

F&lr 
% 

Good 
% 

Very 
Good 
% 

6  Computation 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

22.2 

51.8 

21.9 

Concepts  of  numbers 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

27.0 

45.6 

23.3 

and  confutation 

Verbal  problem  solving 

0.0 

2.7 

5.4 

34.9 

39.1 

17.9 

Concepts  of  geometry 

o.c 

2.7 

6.8 

22.8 

51.2 

16.5 

and  proportion 


Wiat  is  the  japifiBJ  instructional  program  of  taruet  sfrnfrTftff? 
flda  differ  by  proqraa? 

Teachers  were  asked  to  fill  in  for  each  student  the  amount  of  time 
per  week  the  student  receives  Instruction  in  various  subject  areas  by 
the  teacher,  team  teacher,  aide,  or  resource  teacher.  The  average 
percentage  of  instructional  time  received  by  students  in  the  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit  and  late-exit  programs  is  reported  in  Table  184. 

Immersion  strategy  students  receive  somewhat  more  instruction  in 
English  language  arts  than  early-exit  students  receive,  though  the 
difference  diminishes  with  grade.  The  proportion  of  time  in  English 
for  immersion  strategy  students  decreases  from  63.6%  in  kindergarten  to 
52.5%  in  fourth  grade  and  the  proportion  of  time  in  English  for  early- 
exit  students  increases  from  35.1%  in  kindergarten  to  51.1%  in  fourth 
grade.  With  very  minor  exceptions,  immersion  strategy  teachers  do  not 
allocate  any  instructional  time  to  Spanish  language  arts.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  program  model.  At  every  grade  level,  late-exit 
teachers  allocate  a  smaller  proportion  of  instructional  time  to  English 
language  arts  than  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  teachers. 
Though  they  devote  less  time  to  Spanish  language  arts  in  grades  four, 
five  and  six  than  in  lower  grades,  late-exit  teachers  spend  pro- 
portionately more  time  on  Spanish  language  arts  instruction  than  do 
early-exit  teachers. 

404 


9 
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Table  184 


Average  Percentage  of  Instructional  Tin*  for  Each 
Acadamic  Subject,  by  Program  and  Grade 

 Program 


Immersion 

lTsivl  vr^UK/4  4* 

1  QWCiOU  w 

Grade 

Content  Area 

% 

% 

% 

K 

Encflish  Lancuaoe  Arts 

63  6 

5**  A 
*9.0 

Snanish  TamuMp  Arts 

0  0 
\j  •  \J 

5Q  Q 

Social  Stixiiefi 

7  n 

£  Q 
Df7 

Q  £ 
O  .O 

5 

10.4 

Science 

6.2 

6.1 

7.3 

1 

Encrlish  language  Arts 

60.2 

53  5 

Soanish  Lanouaoe  Arts 

2.2 

54  5 

A1  7 

Social  Studies 

rid 

a  n 

Oe  U 

7  O 

Mathematics 

5fi  7 

Science 

6.6 

7.6 

7.4 

2 

English  lanouaoe  Arts 

60.7 

34.4 

55  7 

Spanish  Lanauaoe  Arts 

0.1 

25.4 

28.8 

Social  Stulies 

ft  5 

O.J 

Mathematics 

24.1 

23  1 

1A  7 

Science 

6.9 

8.7 

8.5 

3 

English  Language  Arts 

58.7 

40.6 

36.2 

mm  \J  .  m 

Spanish  Language  Arts 

0.0 

18.2 

28.9 

Social  iQtiirUfts 

8.6 

fi  6 

7  4 

Mathematics 

24.5 

24  6 

1  Q  A 

Science 

8.2 

8.1 

7.8 

4 

English  Language  Arts 

52.5 

51.1 

43.0 

Spanish  Language  Arts 

0.0 

0.9 

18.0 

Social  Studies 

18.0 

14.6 

Mathematics 

17.5 

20.9 

Science 

12.0 

12.5 

10.4 

5 

English  Language  Arts 

* 

* 

42.9 

Spanish  Language  Arts 

* 

* 

18.2 

Social  Studies 

* 

* 

9.4 

Mathematics 

* 

* 

20.2 

Science 

* 

* 

9.4 

6 

English  Language  Arts 

* 

* 

41.0 

Spanish  Language  Arts 

* 

* 

18.1 

Social  Studies 

* 

* 

11.7 

Mathematics 

* 

* 

18.3 

Science 

* 

10.9 
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Early-exit,  late-exit  and  immersion  strategy  teachers  reported 
that  their  students  receive  approximately  equal  instructional  time  in 
math,  science  and  social  studies. 

Teachers  recorded  for  each  student  whether  or  not  the  student 
receives  ESL  instruction.  Across  grades,  roughly  seventy-nine  percent 
of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  children  and  81%  of  those  in  late- 
exit  receive  ESL  instruction  (see  Table  185) .  In  all  three  programs, 
the  proportion  of  students  receiving  ESL  instruction  generally  de- 
creases with  grade,  and  between  programs,  more  late-exit  students 
receive  ESL  instruction  than  students  in  the  other  programs. 


Table  185 

Percentage  of  Students  Receiving  ESL  Instruction, 
 by  Program  and  Grade  


■           *  K- 1  III 

Grade 

Immersion 
% 

Early-Exit 
% 

Late-Exit 
% 

K 

87.7 

86.8 

94.5 

1 

79.8 

82.1 

96.7 

2 

70.8 

79.2 

94.0 

3 

76.1 

60.2 

73.4 

4 

57.1 

49.2 

71.5 

5 

* 

* 

48.8 

6 

* 

* 

32.6 

Weighted  Number 
of  Responses 

1634.6 

1615.1 

1608.9 

9 

ERIC 
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In  all  three  programs,  mare  students  receive  instruction  in  their 
primary  language  from  the  main  or  responding  classroom  teacher  than 
from  other  classroom  staff  (team/resource  teacher  or  aide)  (see  Table 
186).  More  late-exit  students  receive  Instruction  in  their  primary 
language  than  students  in  the  other  programs.  The  proportion  of  these 
students  remains  high  across  all  grades,  in  contrast  to  a  decrease  in 
the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  Teachers  also  were 
asked  to  record  the  extent  to  which  English  or  the  student's  primary 
language  is  used  to  teach  each  of  several  subject  areas.  Host  immer- 
sion strategy  students  are  taught  in  English  with  primary  language  to 
supplement  and  English  only,  as  are  early-exit  students  (except  in 
Jundergarten)  (see  Tables  187  and  188).  Consistent  with  the  program 
models,  more  early-exit  students  than  immersion  strategy  students 
receive  instruction  in  their  primary  language  only,  though,  without 
exception,  no  fourth  grade  early-exit  students  receive  instruction  in 
their  primary  language  only  or  primary  language  supplemented  with 
English.  Thirty-five  percent  to  over  60%  of  late-exit  students  in 
Jdndergarten  through  second  gra^e  are  taught  math,  science,  social 
studies  and  cultural  heritage  in  their  primary  language  only  (see  Table 
189).  The  percentage  of  late-exit  students  receiving  instruction  in 
equal  amounts  of  primary  language  and  English  tends  to  increase  with 
grade,  and  the  percentage  of  students  receiving  instruction  in  primary 
language  only  generally  decreases.  Except  in  sixth  grade,  the  propor- 
tion of  students  taught  in  their  primary  language  with  English  to 
supplement  remains  substantial,  particularly  in  math,  science  and 
social  studies.  These  patterns  tend  to  hold  true  over  all  subject 
areas. 
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Table  186 


Percentage  of  Students  with  whom  Primary  language  is 
 Used  in  Teaching,  by  Program  and  Grade  


lmoBZoicn 

wirxy*T>x  lv 

Grade 

N88Q 

K 

• 

Responding  teacher 

57.8 

80.8 

96.5 

4«  •  D 

1ft  * 

XO.  49 

x  /  •  u 

Cft  1 
3U.  X 

i 

Responding  teacher 

38.9 

81.9 

94.6 

leaBy  kbsct  irce  xoacner 

TO  1 

*o.  J 

Aloe 

AK  ft 
•IP  •  © 

2 

Responding  teacher 

22.0 

67,1 

90.0 

iwoyMBSCuroB  leaicner 

XO*  O 

1ft  A 

XO  •  •# 

Aide 

Xo.u 

**ft  1 
JO  •  X 

OK  ft 

3 

Responding  teacher 

27.8 

55.2 

87.2 

laanynBSMiluB  ipbuibi 

t  .U 

XX*  X 

AjjCIB 

111  9 

XO  «  mt 

w&  • 

4 

Responding  teacher 

19.1 

62.9 

91.2 

Team/Resource  Teacher 

21.4 

1.0 

25.0 

Aide 

0.0 

1.8 

9.3 

5 

Responding  teacher 

* 

94.8 

Team/Resouroe  Teacher 

12.2 

Aide 

* 

3.9 

6 

Responding  teacher 

* 

78.0 

Team/Resource  Teacher 

* 

23.8 

Aide 

2.8 

Weighted  Number  of  Responses 

1680.8 

1671.4 

1666.1 
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Table  187 

Baroentage  of  Xramarsxon  Strategy  Program  Students 
Raoaiving  Instruction  in  language  (a) ,  by  Grade 

Social  Ethnic 
Math  Science  Studies  Maritage  other 


* 

ft, 

% 
% 

i\       inu  inifiry  unxy 

ft  ft 

A  A 

A  A 
0.0 

A  A 
0.0 

A  A 
U.O 

ft  O 

A  A 

A  A 
0.0 

A  A 
U.O 

Equal  primary  and  English 

OtO 

3.4 

3.4 

16.0 

0.0 

TO. 4 

3o.3 

38*5 

35.9 

41.4 

AJt  A 

4o»9 

43*5 

2?. 3 

42.1 

U.U 

XJ.D 

4,4.9 

13  1 

32.2 

a  o 

A  Q 

A  A 

A  A 

u. 

A  A 

A  < 

4.X 

A  A 

U.U 

Equal  prinary  and  English 

0,3 

0.6 

Cu6 

7.4 

0.0 

£A  a 

DO. 4 

D/  .4 

J  /  •  * 

jy  to 

X7.0 

A  A 

2       Primara  OfllV 

1.1 

.  *#» 

1  1 
J.  .  -4. 

A  A 

v.  W 

1  1 

X.  X 

A  A 

supplemtaiL 

Equal  primary  and  English 

0,0 

2.9 

2.9 

6.3 

o.c 

English  w/primary  to 

42.4 

42.0 

37.4 

32,8 

15.2 

supplement 

English  only 

56.5 

54,0 

58.6 

48.3 

26.2 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.4 

58.7 

3      Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0„0 

0.0 

0.0 

sujppleteanft 

Equal  primary  and  English 

4.7 

4.8 

4^8 

7.1 

0.0 

£5nglish  w/priarary  to 

35.0 

33.6 

29.4 

13.1 

6.2 

supplanefit 

English  only 

60.4 

60.1 

60.1 

45.7 

31.0 

Not  taught 

0.0 

1.6 

5.7 

34.1 

62.8 
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Table  187  (cxaitinised) 

Social  Ethnic 
Math  Science  studios  Heritage  other 


Gr.  Languages 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4      Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

o.c 

0.0 

0.0 

suppleoent 

Equal  primary  and  English 

0.0 

0.0  * 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

English  v/primary  to 

0.0 

40.5 

19.1 

0.0 

0.0 

supplement 

English  only 

100.0 

59.5 

81.0 

59.5 

49.1 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.5 

50.9 
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Table  188 

Percentage  of  Early-Exit  Program  Students 
Receiving  Instruction  in  Language  (s) ,  by  Grade 

Subject 


Social 

Ethnic 

Hath 

Science  Studies 

Heritage 

Other 

Gr.  Languages 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K     Primary  only 

22.0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

38.7 

Primary  w/English  to 

19.6 

11.6 

13.3 

16.5 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

11.8 

28.3 

26.4 

17.3 

21.3 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

36.0 

33.2 

33.2 

36.1 

11.3 

supplement 

English  only 

10.5 

9.9 

11.6 

9.7 

9.6 

Not  taught 

0.0 

9.5 

7.9 

12.8 

19.1 

1      Primary  only 

9.4 

8.3 

12.1 

12.2 

4.0 

Primary  w/English  to 

8.1 

5.6 

5.6 

3.9 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

10.0 

7.1 

8.3 

10.5 

1.7 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

46.8 

46.5 

43.4 

32.7 

9.9 

suppltuBiit 

English  only 

23.9 

32.2 

30.4 

21.5 

10.3 

Not  taught 

1.8 

0.2 

0*2 

19.3 

74.1 

2      Primary  only 

10.1 

6.3 

6.9 

9.1 

3.1 

Primary  w/English  to 

6.6 

8.1 

7.5 

9.5 

0.3 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

7.9 

1.7 

1.7 

2.4 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

41.9 

45.8 

45.7 

40.0 

15.2 

supplement 
English  only 

33.5 

38.2 

33.6 

21.1 

9.7 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

4  ,7 

17.9 

71.7 

3      Primary  only 

4.1 

9.1 

4.4 

3.3 

0.4 

Primary  w/English  to 

11.0 

9.5 

13.2 

18.4 

0.0 

supplement 
Equal  primary  and 

12.2 

5.1 

4.5 

5.7 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

27.4 

27.9 

30.3 

24.7 

5.2 

supplement 

English  only 

45.3 

48.5 

46.0 

30.1 

24.5 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

1.7 

17.8 

69.9 
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Table  188  (continued) 


Subject 

Social  Ethnic 
Math  Science  Studies  Heritage  other 


Gr.  languages 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4      Primary  only 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Primary  v/English  to 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

supplement 
Equal  primary  and 

1.8 

1.8 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

40.9 

38.9 

41.7 

48.7 

8.0 

supplement 

English  only 

57.3 

59.3 

58.3 

19.1 

39.8 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

30.4 

52.2 
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Table  189 


Percentage  of  late-Exit  Program  Students 
Receiving  Instruction  in  Language(s) ,  by  Grade 


Subject 

Social 

Ethnic 

MMH  SAW 

Math 

Science  Studies 

Heritage 

Other 

Gr.  Languages 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

K     Primary  only 

59.1 

61.5 

54.1 

54.7 

28.5 

Primary  w/English  to 

22.2 

25.9 

33.6 

30.0 

14.4 

Equal  primary  and 

10.2 

7.8 

7.5 

6.3 

13.2 

English 

English  w/primazy  to 

8.0 

1.7 

1.7 

0.7 

1.9 

supplement 

English  only 

C.3 

3.2 

*J  •  Si 

3.2 

«j  e  s« 

0.3 

0.3 

Not  taught 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

8.1 

41.8 

1      Primary  only 

53.7 

44.9 

44.9 

47.2 

26.1 

ew  . 

Primary  w/English  to 

26.0 

26.9 

23.6 

16.5 

7.6 

supplement 
Equal  primary  and 

8.1 

2.2 

7.6 

12.4 

1.4 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

7.8 

15.5 

13.3 

6.9 

6.7 

supplement 

English  only 

2.6 

2.1 

2.1 

0.7 

2.5 

Not  taught 

1.8 

8.5 

8.5 

16.3 

55.6 

2      Primary  only 

34.5 

34.6 

46.6 

61.0 

18.8 

Primary  w/English  to 

39.1 

15.4 

16.5 

3.1" 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

14.6 

16.8 

25.6 

14.5 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

5.2 

23.1 

6.9 

5.7 

3.6 

supplement 

English  only 

6.5 

8.1 

2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

Not  taught 

0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

13.8 

76.0 

3      Primary  only 

6.6 

14.2 

24.8 

29.1 

3.8 

Primary  w/English  to 

21.4 

18.7 

11.9 

8.9 

10.8 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

32.9 

29.3 

28.7 

30.6 

23.3 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

29.8 

23.1 

24.1 

15.7 

11.0 

supplement 

English  only 

6.6 

13.8 

8.5 

3.4 

13.7 

Not  taught 

2.8 

0.9 

2.1 

12.4 

37.5 
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Table  189  (continued) 


Subject 

Social 

Ethnic 

Math 

Scisnoe  Studies 

Heritage 

Other 

Gr.  languages 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4      Primary  only 

1.2 

8.7 

16.7 

16.5 

pHimw  w/Enolish  to 

31.4 

32.6 

22  0 

28.0 

0.0 

L4ual  primary  and 

37.9 

22.2 

34.5 

17.4 

13.4 

Ehcrliah 

ESxjlish  w/prijnarv  to 

15.1 

19.0 

21.9 

15.5 

2.8 

SUpplflBMSlt 

English  only 

13.1 

17.5 

9.3 

6.1 

9.9 

Not  taught 

1.4 

2.8 

3.7 

16.2 

57.4 

5      Primary  only 

5.7 

6.5 

6.5 

17.1 

3.3 

^rinarv  w/Encrlish  to 

17.1 

30.1 

27  A 

33.1 

6.5 

sjuppj  sjpjmti 

BauaJ  primary  and 

46.9 

28.2 

39.6 

27.4 

1.3 

English 

English  w/primry  to 

18.1 

12.5 

5.1 

9.0 

7.5 

supplement 

English  only 

12.2 

22.7 

21.4 

13.5 

8.1 

Not  taught 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

73.4 

6      Primary  only 

1.4 

2.8 

2.8 

9.6 

1.4 

Primary  v/English  to 

0.0 

10.3 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

supplement 

Equal  primary  and 

53.1 

44.8 

50.9 

59.0 

0.0 

English 

English  w/primary  to 

19.9 

8.4 

9.8 

18.3 

12.7 

supplement 

English  -ity 

24.2 

33.7 

35.1 

5.0 

27.6 

Not  taught 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

8.2 

58.4 

conciretag 

Over  five  thousand  student  data  sheets  were  collected  from 
students  who  participated  in  the  study.  The  majority  of  these  students 
are  of  low  socioeconomic  status.  A  considerable  percentage  of  them  are 
considered  by  their  teachers  to  be  hindered  in  learning  by  lack  of 
English  proficiency,  underdeveloped  cognitive  skills  and  lack  of 
parental  involvement. 
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Almost  all  students  are  assigned  homework  and  roost  complete  their 
homework  at  least  half  of  the  time. 


Teachers  rated  their  students'  proficiency  levels  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Generally,  more  immersion  strategy  students  in  all  grades  are 
expected  to  show  skills  in  English  than  children  in  other  programs  and 
more  inmersion  strategy  students  in  the  lower  grades  receive  teacher 
ratings  of  "very  good1*  on  their  English  skills  than  students  at  lower 
grades  in  the  other  programs.  A  fair  percentage  of  late-exit  students 
in  the  higher  grades  also  are  rated  as  "very  good**.  Most  ianersion 
strategy  teachers  do  not  expect  their  students  to  show  proficiency  in 
Spanish,  though  early-exit  teachers  generally  expect  some  proficiency 
in  Spanish,  rating  the  majority  as  "good"  on  these  skills.  Late-exit 
teachers  expect  most  of  their  students  to  show  proficiency  in  Spanish, 
generally  rating  them  as  "fair*1  or  "good".  On  the  whole,  students  are 
expected  to  shew  some  proficiency  in  confutation,  number  concepts  and 
verbal  problem  solving. 

Overall,  immersion  strategy  students  receive  somewhat  more 
instruction  in  English  language  arts  than  do  early-exit  or  late-exit 
students,  but  they  receive  almost  no  instruction  in  Spanish  language 
arts.  Across  programs,  teachers  allow  approximately  equal  instruc- 
tional time  in  math,  science  and  social  studies. 

While  students  in  all  three  programs  receive  some  instruction  in 
their  primary  language,  late-exit  students  receive  the  greatest 
proportions  of  primary  language  instruction,  though  use  of  English  and 
primary  language  for  instruction  varies  across  programs  and  grades. 

In  sum,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  teacher  reports  of  student 
behavior  and  performance  is  consistent  with  the  pre  gram  models. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS 


introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  the  salient  findings 
presented  in  earlier  chapters,  relate  them  to  the  main  study  questions, 
and  discuss  their  implications  for  instruction  and  policy.  Specifi- 
cally, this  chapter  addresses  the  following  questions:  Do  the  three 
programs  under  study  represent  the  three  instructional  models  of 
interest,  i.e.,  English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  education  programs?  Are  the  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  comparable  among  the  three  programs?  What  recammen- 
dations  can  be  made  regarding  the  learning  and  instruction  of  language 
minority  students  from  these  data?  What  do  these  data  suggest  for 
policy  makers? 

Instructional  Treatment 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  if,  as  same  language  theorists  posit,  there 
are  basic  processes  that  are  inherent  and  critical  to  language  learning 
(e.g.,  apprehensible  input,  comprehensible  output,  and  negotiation  of 
meaning) ,  they  should  be  present  in  any  successful  language  development 
program.  Consequently,  the  major  differences  that  would  be  anticipated 
between  the  three  instructional  models  under  study  would  be  the 
language  or  languages  used  for  instruction,  how  much  of  each  language 
is  used,  and  the  grades  in  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  in  an  immersion 
strategy  program  model,  English  would  be  used  almost  exclusively  across 
all  grade  levels.  While  Spanish  and  English  are  both  used  in  the 
early-exit  program  model,  English  would  be  the  primary  language  of 
instruction,  with  its  use  rapidly  increasing  so  that  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  second  grade.  Students  in  both  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  program  models  would  be  mainstreamed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  grade.  In  contrast,  in  the  late-exit  program  model,  Spanish 
would  be  used  for  instruction  a  minimum  of  40%  of  the  time  through 
grade  six.  Late-exit  students  who  are  reclassified  would  not  be 
mainstreamed  until  grade  seven.    Thus  the  distinguishing  character is- 
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tics  of  these  instructional  models  are  the  languages  used,  the  amount 
of  time  they  are  used,  and  thn  length  of  time  students  receive  instruc- 
tion in  these  languages. 


Language  of  Instruction 

Do  the  three  study  programs  represent  three  distinct  instructional 
models? 

Yes.  Data  show  that  as  grade  level  increases  within  each  program 
—  immersion  strategy  (grades  Jdndergarten  through  four) ,  early-exit 
(grades  kindergarten  through  four) ,  and  late-exit  (grades  kindergarten 
through  six)  —  the  programs  differ  in  the  language (s)  they  use  for 
instruction.  Moreover,  with  one  exception,  these  differences  are 
consistent  with  their  respective  program  models.  English  is  used 
almost  exclusively  (94.3%  to  98.6%)  in  all  inversion  strategy  class- 
rooms. Early-exit  teachers  use  English  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
time  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  subsequently  increasing  its  use 
to  approximately  three-fourths  in  grade  two,  over  three-fourths  in 
grade  three,  and  almost  always  in  grade  four.  With  one  exception,  the 
use  of  English  in  late-exit  programs  is  consistent  with  the  instruc- 
tional model.  Among  late-exit  programs,  English  is  used  sparingly  in 
kindergarten  (<10%) ,  one-third  of  the  time  in  first  and  second  grades, 
about  half  the  time  in  third  grade,  and  approximately  60%  in  fourth 
grade.  Contrary  to  its  instructional  model,  English  is  used  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  time  in  grade  five,  and  over  80%  in  grade  six.  While 
this  pattern  documents  that  the  use  of  English  by  late-exit  teachers 
differs  markedly  from  that  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
teachers,  the  data  also  suggest  that  late-exit  classrooms  in  grades 
five  and  six  deviate  from  the  instructional  model  by  exceeding  the 
specified  use  of  English.  However,  closer  inspection  of  the  data  at 
the  district  level  reveals  that  two  of  the  three  late-exit  districts 
are  using  English  less  than  60%  of  the  time  in  grade  five,  and  English 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  grade  six.  The  third  late-exit 
district  uses  English  almost  exclusively  in  grade  five  (92%)  and  in 
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I  grade  six  (94%) ,  making  it  more  similar  to  an  early-exit  than  a  late- 

exit  program. 

In  sum,  classroom  observations  of  teachers  and  students  establish 
I  that  the  immersion  strategy,   early-exit,   and  late-exit  transitional 

programs  in  this  study  differ  with  respect  to  the  languages  used  for 
|  instruction.       These   differences   are   consistent  with   the  models 

■  described  in  the  study  design  for  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 

|  programs,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  late-exit  site,  they  also  are 

I  consistent   with  the   late-exit  program  through   grade   five.  The 

exception  is  one  late-exit  site  that  more  closely  resembles  an  early- 
I  exit  instructional  model  than  a  late-exit  model. 

I  Reclassification 

I  P°  the  three  programs  differ  in  the  rates  with  which  Rhrtwhe  a« 

|  reclassified  from  LEP  to  FEF? 

I  Yes-     From  another  perspective,   reclassification  from  limited- 

English-proficient  to  fluent-English-proficient  is  another  indicator  of 

I  program  success.    Contrary  to  expectations,  by  the  end  of  four  years  in 

their  respective  programs  (i.e.,  third  grade),  proportionately  more 

I  early-exit  students  (72%)  are  reclassified  than  are  immersion  strategy 

I  students  (66%).    Consistent  with  its  instructional  model,  while  half  of 

the  LEP  students  in  late-exit  programs  are  reclassified  by  the  end  of 

I  third  grade,  almost  four-fifths  are  reclassified  by  the  end  of  sixth 

grade. 

Mainstreaminq 

Do  IEP  students  stay  in  each  program  abotrt-  th*  safflg  lemth  of  tin**? 

I  Yes.      Contrary  to  expectations,   the  amount  of  time  language 

minority  students  remain  in  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs 

|  is  not  consistent  with  their  respective  instructional  models.  Both 

immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  models  call  for  early  mainstreaming, 
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i.e.,  within  two  to  three  years.  This  clearly  does  not  occur.  After 
entry  into  kindergarten,  three-fourths  of  the  immersion  strategy  and 
over  four-fifths  of  the  early-exit  students  are  not  mairistreamed  after 
four  years  in  their  respective  instructional  programs.  That  is,  after 
four  years,  school  personnel  judge  that  students  in  both  programs  do 
not  have  the  necessary  skills  to  be  exited  and  work  successfully  in  an 
English-only  mainstream  classroom.  Students  tend  to  be  kept  within  the 
instructional  program,  even  those  who  have  been  reclassified  as  FEP. 
Consistent  with  the  instructional  model,  late-exit  students  are  not 
mainstreamed  until  the  seventh  grade.  In  sum,  at  least  for  the  first 
four  years  of  program  participation  (i.e.,  grades  kindergarten  through 
four) ,  students  tend  not  to  be  mainstreamed  in  any  of  the  three 
programs. 

Instructional  Strategies/Quality  of  In?r.:ruction 

Differences  in  the  three  inirtructicml  models  suggest  that 
teachers  in  immersion  strategy  classrooms  would  have  different  patterns 
of  language  from  those  in  bilingual  classrooms.  Immersion  strategy 
programs,  with  their  greater  reliance  on  English,  in  theory  are  more 
likely  to  tailor  the  language  to  second  language  speakers.  Bilingual 
programs,  which  in  theory  afford  students  and  teachers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  use  of  LI  (Spanish  in  this  case) ,  should  provide  more 
complex  language  and  instruction  when  LI  (i.e.,  student's  primary 
language)  is  used  for  instruction  than  when  L2  (i.e.,  English)  is  used 
for  instruction. 

Are  the  instructional  strategies  conparable  among  innersion  strategy, 
earlv-exit.  and  late-exit  uiuuidiib? 

Yes.  Notwithstanding  the  program  differences  predicted  and 
confirmed  above,  as  anticipated  in  Chapter  I,  there  are  more  similar- 
ities than  differences  in  instructional  strategies  among  the  three 
programs.  Instructional  strategies  are  defined  by  teacher  language 
behavior.  Teachers  are  positive  and  supportive  of  their  students 
through  the  feedback  they  provide  to  them.    The  most  common  types  of 


I 

I  statements  made  by  teachers  are  the  same  for  all  three  programs  and 

grade  levels:  explanation,  question,  command  and  feedback.  Addition- 

I  ally,   teachers  tend  to  make  the  same  types  of  statements  in  both 

languages.     That  is,  teachers  tend  not  to  use  English  and  Spanish 

I  differently.   Across  all  programs,  teacher  questions  typically  are  low- 

*  level  requests  for  simple  information  recall.     Classroom  activities 

*  tend  to  be  teacher-directed.  Nonetheless,  instructional  strategies  are 
I  positive  and  supportive  of  students  in  each  program. 

I  Do  classmans  in  the  three  instructional  programs  provide  an  jdeaj 

language  learning  environment? 

"  No.    Without  exception,  across  grade  levels  within  and  between  the 

I  three  instructional  programs,   students  are  limited  in  their  oppor- 

I  tunities  to  produce  language  and  in  their  opportunities  to  produce  more 

oomplex  language.  This  is  evident  from  observations  of  teachers  doing 
J  most   of  the  talking  in  classrooms,    making  about  twice  as  many 

utterances  as  do  students.  Students  produce  language  only  when  they 
I  are  working  directly  with  a  teacher,  and  then  only  in  response  to 

teacher  initiations.  There  are  two  major  concerns  from  these  findings. 
I  Ihe  first  concern  is  that  in  over  lalf  of  the  interactions  that 

I  teachers  have  with  students,   studenti   do  not  produce  any  language 

■  (i.e.,    non-verbal   responses   such  as   listening,    gesturing,  etc.). 

I  Second,  when  students  do  respond,  typically  they  are  providing  simple 

information  recall.  Father  than  being  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
|  generate  original  statements,  students;  are  asked  to  provide  simple 

discrete  close-ended  or  patterned  responses.  Not  only  does  this 
I  pattern  of  teacher/student,  interaction  limit  a  student's  opportunity  to 

create  and  manipulate  language  freely,  but  it  also  limits  the  student's 
I  ability  to  engage  in  more  complex  learning  (i.e.,  higher  order  thinking 

*  skills) . 

|  In  sum,  teachers  in  all  three  programs  do  not  teach  language  or 

higher  order  cognitive  skills  effectively.  Teachers  in  all  three 
[  programs  offer  a  passive   language   learning  environment,  limiting 
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student  opportunities  to  produce  language  and  to  develop  more  complex 
language  and  conceptual  skills. 

Do  teachers  speak  differpnt-ly  \n  lipi^^l^liiRh-proficient  (IEP) 
students  than  to  aiient-Enali£ft-proficient  (FEP)  and/or  English-only 
(BO)  students? 

No.  Teachers  across  programs  and  grades  tend  to  say  the  same 
things  to  LEP,  FEP,  and  BO  students  when  they  are  separated  by  these 
language  classifications.  However,  teachers  speak  quite  differently  to 
students  when  student  groups  are  comprised  of  LEPs,  FEPs,  and/or  EOs 
than  when  groups  are  separated  by  language  classification  levels. 
Teachers  tend  to  explain,  model  and  monitor  more  often  when  speaking  to 
mixed  groups  of  students  (thereby  ensuring  IEP  students  have  enough 
information  and  direction  to  participate  in  the  lesson)  than  when  the 
students  are  separated  by  language  classification  levels.  Teachers 
also  ask  fewer  questions,  give  fewer  commands,  and  provide  less 
feedback  when  students  are  mixed  by  language  status  than  when  they  are 
separated.  Thus,  teachers  in  all  three  programs  exhibit  some  sen- 
sitivity to  the  special  needs  of  IEP  students  when  they  are  mixed  with 
FEP  and/or  BO  students. 

Are  students  engaged  in  their  assigned  tasks? 

Yes.  Consistently  across  programs,  grades,  and  language  classifi- 
cation levels,  students  exhibit  a  high  level  of  task  engagement 
(>86.5%).  This  suggests  that  teachers  across  all  programs  are  equally 
effective  in  providing  lessons  that  meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 

Do  teachers  shelter  their  use  of  English  through  realia? 

Yes,  albeit  limited.  'Ihere  is  some  evidence  of  teachers'  attempts 
to  adjust  their  language  behavior  through  realia.  However,  the  use  of 
realia  appears  to  be  limited  to  kindergarten  classrooms  by  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  kindergarten  teachers.  late-exit  teachers  tend 
not  to  use  realia  at  any  grade  level. 
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Do  the  three  Programs  differ  in  the  complexity  of  language,  content,  or 
^      of  utterances? 


Overall,  no.  Complexity,  as  defined  as  students  responding  with 
free  responses,  use  of  less  repetition  and  drill,  and  greater  use  of 
opportunities  for  discussion,  differs  little  or  not  at  all  between 
programs.  Program  differences  in  the  complexity  of  language  are  noted 
in  one  area,  with  proportionately  more  late-exit  students  asking 
questions  than  immersion  strategy  students. 

Are  the  thrr*>  prry^ip  ^vir-afole   jn  the  of  Fnqlifift  laiW&S 

arts  instruction  provided? 

No.  Immersion  strategy  teachers  tend  to  devote  more  time  to 
English  language  arts  than  early-exit  or  late-exit  teachers.  However, 
early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  increase  the  proportion  of  time  they 
devote  to  English  language  arts  as  grade  level  increases.  Moreover, 
when  one  considers  the  Spanish  language  arts  instruction  provided  by 
early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers,  the  total  amount  of  instructional 
time  spent  on  language  arts,  English  and/or  Spanish,  is  comparable 
across  the  three  programs. 

Are  the  three  programs  ocnparable  in  the  total  am^mfr  pf  instruction 
provided  per  dav  by  content  area? 

Yes.  Each  program  allocates  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
instructional  time  in  reading,  language  arts  (collapsing  instruction  in 
English  and  Spanish),  math,  and  social  studies. 

Are  the  three  programs  cxmparable  jn  j&e  alignment  and  correction  of 
homework? 

No.  Consistently,  late-exit  teachers  assign  and  grade  homework 
with  greater  frequency  than  do  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
teachers. 
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Do  ttte^srooa  jjTgtxucrt^cneyl  acUviUeff  vary  by  nrtxrre^  and  grade? 


Yes,  by  grade,  but  only  slightly.  Typically,  students  in  all 
programs  are  provided  with  seatwork  and  discussion  activities,  with  low 
to  Moderate  involvement  in  drillwork,  listening,  i/rerim  or  other 
activities.  The  frequency  of  these  passive  learning  activities  and 
discussion  activities  wherein  students  do  not  produce  much  language 
(and  that  which  is  produced  is  typically  information  recall)  provides 
students  with  a  less  than  ideal  language  learning  environment. 

Pig  observatiCTg  off  t^Ws^v^nt-  irtamAteng.  Jate-jalasa  <Mag 

comaarable  settings  across  the  three  programs? 

Overall,  yes.  Observations  v.'ere  made  in  each  program  during  each 
content  area  (i.e.,  readiiig,  language  arts,  math,  social  studies,  non- 
academic  such  as  art  or  music,  other  academic  such  as  science  or 
computer  lab,  or  procedures  such  as  making  a  transition  from  one 
subject  area  to  another) .  Only  minor  grade  level  differences  were 
noted  between  programs. 

Is  the  involvement  of  the  parents  of  target  students  in  the  schooling 
of  their  children  coaparable  across  the  three  programs? 

No.  Late-exit  parents  are  more  aware  that  their  children  have 
homework  and  ensure  that  it  is  completed  than  either  immersion  strategy 
or  early-exit  parents.  Except  for  kindergarten,  teachers  across  grades 
and  programs  always  assign  homework.  Yet  only  three-fourths  (75%)  of 
early-exit  and  four-fifths  (83%)  of  inversion  strategy  parents  report 
that  their  children  have  homework.  In  contrast,  almost  all  (98%)  late- 
exit  pare* its  are  aware  that  their  children  have  homework.  Finally, 
proportionately  more  late-exit  parents  monitor  the  completion  or  help 
their  children  complete  their  homework  (93.3%)  than  either  .uimersion 
strategy  or  early-exit  parents  (68.2%  and  70.6%,  respectively). 
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Do  the  instructeonal  programs  reflect  the  educational  goals  of  the 
target  stuftnts'  parents? 


No.  The  majority  of  parents  across  programs  want  their  children 
to  know  Spanish  and  English  equally  well.  However,  there  was  substan- 
tial variability  among  parents  across  and  within  programs  as  to  how 
these  goals  might  be  realized,  These  .differences  reflect  the  different 
approaches  used  by  each  of  the  three  instructional  programs  as  communi- 
cated to  parents  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  their  children. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  three  programs  in  this  study  represent  three 
distinct  instructional  models,  differing  primarily  in  the  amount  of 
English  and  Spanish  used  for  instruction.  In  all,  the  language  use 
patterns  are  consistent  with  those  of  their  respective  instructional 
models.  However,  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  tend  not 
to  reclassify  or  mainstream  their  students  early,  but  keep  them  in 
their  respective  programs  for  at  least  five  years  (i.e.,  through  grade 
four) .  Consistent  with  the  instructional  model,  late-exit  students  are 
reclassified  (but  not  mainstreamed)  more  slowly  than  either  immersion 
strategy  or  early-exit  students. 

The  data  show  that  the  programs  in  this  study  are  more  similar 
than  different  in  the  instructional  strategies  used.  Regardless  of  the 
language  used  or  the  language  classification  of  students,  the  basic 
instructional  paradigm  is  explanation,  question,  ccrmand  and  feedback. 
Of  concern  is  that  the  instructional  strategies  used  by  teachers  in  all 
three  programs  make  for  a  passive  language  learning  environment, 
limiting  students'  opportunities  to  develop  more  complex  language  and 
conceptual  skills. 

The  data  suggest  that  the  three  programs  are  comparable,  with  two 
exceptions,  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  instruction  provided. 
Various  indicators  of  instructional  quality  (i.e.,  engaged  academic 
time,  use  of  realia,  complexity  of  language,  content,  or  context  of 
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utterances)  also  reveal  little  or  no  program  differences.  However,  two 
important  indicators  of  instructional  quality  suggest  an  advantage  of 
late-exit  programs.  First,  late-exit  teachers  assign  and  correct 
homework  more  often  than  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
teachers.  Second,  research  in  the  role  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  especially  for  language  minority  parents,  documents  the 
importance  of  parental  involvement  in  their  children's  learning 
(Ramirez,  Douglas,  and  Vargas,  1989) .  Thus,  parent  involvement  can  be 
used  as  an  indicator  of  program  quality.  Language  minority  parents 
whose  children  are  in  early-exit  or  late-exit  programs  are  involved 
more  actively  in  the  schooling  of  their  children  than  parents  of 
children  in  immersion  strategy  programs.  Furthermore,  across  programs, 
the  majority  of  language  minority  parents  want  their  children  to 
develop  equally  their  primary  and  English  language  skills.  From 
another  perspective,  the  late-exit  program  again  better  represents  the 
educational  preferences  of  language  minority  parents  and  is  reflected 
in  their  greater  satisfaction  with  the  schooling  of  their  children  than 
either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  parents. 

Student  Characteristics 

to  taTTT^t  students  comparable  between  programs  with  respect  to  their 
home  backgrounds? 

Overall,  yes.  Target  students  come  from  families  with  two  adults 
and  three  children.  While  most  target  students  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  over  three-fourths  of  their  parents  were  not.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  are  of  low  income  (<$15,000/year) .  However, 
proportionately  more  late-exit  families  are  of  the  lowest  income  levels 
than  are  early-exit  or  immersion  strategy  families.  While  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  target  students  attended  preschool,  proportionately  more 
immersion  strategy  students  than  either  early-exit  or  late-exit 
students  attended  preschools  where  only  English  was  spoken. 
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Ig  the  hang  i^rgramt  support  for  BrnlifiU-aDfl  fomivb  Iwmm  use 

SBESB  target  students  oamarable  between  programs? 

Yes.  While  most  asrerainication  with  parents  and  children  in  the 
home  is  in  Spanish,  children  use  more  English  with  siblings.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  households  subscribe  to  English  language  newspapers 
and  half  to  Spanish  .Language  newspapers.  Almost  all  families  have  a 
television  set,  and  children  watch  mostly  English  programming. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  other  media  sources  (i.e. ,  radio,  tape,  and 
record  player)  provide  language  in  English  and  one-third  in  Spanish. 
Most  target  students  play  with  friends  who  use  both  English  and 
Spanish,  and  they  live  in  neighborhoods  where  Spanish  is  spoken  at 
least  half  of  the  time.  These  characteristics  are  consistent  across 
all  programs. 

In  sum,  with  one  exception,  stud':?  ts  across  programs  have  com- 
parable backgrounds.  The  exception  is  that  proportionately  more  late- 
exit  students  are  from  the  lowest  income  levels  than  are  immersion 
strategy  or  early-exit  students. 

Teacher/Classroom  Characteristics 
Teacher  Characteristics 

Are  teachers  comparable  between  programs  with  resper*  ^9  ftHr  1«rw° 
proficiency,  ethnicity,  training,  and  attifrnfr^  frmrtf  the>  ^r^W 
of  tep  students? 

No.  Late-exit  teachers  tend  to  have  backgrounds  similar  to  their 
students,  are  sufficiently  fluent  in  Spanish  to  teach  in  it,  and  have 
advanced  training  in  meeting  the  needs  of  language  minority  students. 
In  contrast,  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  generally  are 
not  Hispanic,  are  not  sufficiently  proficient  in  Spanish  to  teach  in 
it,  and  do  not  have  as  much  advanced  training  as  do  late-exit  teachers. 
Moreover,  teachers  in  each  program  differ  markedly  in  their  attitudes 
on  how  limited-English-proficient  students  should  be  taught,  essenti- 
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ally  concurring  with  the  underlying  rationale  for  their  respective 
instructional  models. 

Classroom  Characteristics 

Are  classrocps  oonrarable  between  programs  with  rest***  fn  gjgg? 

Yes.  Classes  across  programs  range  in  size  from  a  mean  of  21.8  to 
27.1  students  per  class. 

Are  clapanxniR  onmnmable  between  program*  ffith  respect  to  classroom 
ccPDQsition  (i.e..  miv      tjfy,  FEP.  and  BO)? 

No.  Late-exit  classrooms  have  noticeably  fewer  BO  students  than 
immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  classrooms.  In  each  program,  the 
proportion  of  FEP  students  increases  and  the  proportion  of  LEP  students 
decreases  as  grade  level  increases  (suggesting  a  modicum  of  success 
among  each  program) . 

Are  student  grouping  patterns  cccparable  between  raxxttanm? 

No.  Inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers  tend  to  use  large- 
sized  (>10  students)  and  small-sized  (2-5  students)  groups.  In 
contrsst,  late-exit  teachers  more  characteristically  use  large-  and 
medium-sized  (6-10  students)  groups. 

School/District  Characteristics 

The  success  of  any  instructional  program  in  large  measure  also 
reflects  the  administrative  context  in  which  it  is  implemented.  Thus 
the  knowledge  and  support  d  site  and  district  level  administrators  as 
well  as  the  available  resources  of  the  school,  district,  and  comnunity 
may  act  to  support  or  weaken  the  implementation  of  an  instructional 
program. 


Prelect  AdrnMetrators 


Are  uix>1^Jt;  artminist-rators  ooiparahle  befaegfl  TT^FTP  EBgaslilH 
background  and  traiiujg? 

No.  All  project  administrators  of  late-exit  programs  are  His- 
panic, have  Spanish  as  their  first  language,  and  have  a  master's  degree 
or  higher;  most  are  certified  bilingual  or  ESL  teachers  and  have  direct 
bilingual/ESL  teaching  experience.  In  contrast,  immersion  strategy 
:  iministrators  tend  to  be  white,  speak  Spanish  as  their  second  lan- 
guage, and  have  approximately  half  of  the  bilingual/ESL  training  and 
experience  that  late-exit  project  administrators  have.  Early-exit 
project  administrators  fall  in  between  late-exit  and  immersion  strategy 
project  administrators  on  these  characteristics. 

Site  Admnistrators  (Principals^ 

a^t>  gji-o  flftyj  praters  cepparable  between  ppngranw  peoardinq  their 
personal  and  professional  background? 

No.  Proportionately  more  early-exit  and  late-exit  principals  have 
backgrounds  similar  to  that  of  their  students,  have  training  in  working 
with  language  minority  children,  and  have  practical  experience  in 
teaching  these  children  than  do  principals  in  jjnmersion  strategy 
programs. 

Are  site  prtmiTUStrators  comparable  between  unmans  in  thmr  upA*^- 
sjtarjdAng  of  their  respective  instructional  programs? 

Yes.  Across  programs,  site  administrators  appear  to  urrierstand 
the  theoretical  and  methodological  concepts  underlying  their  respective 
programs.  However,  principals  are  not  as  well  prepared  in  terms  of 
training  and  experience  as  are  project  directors.  More  importantly, 
principals'  attitudes  and  opinions  regarding  the  education  of  language 
minority  children  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of  their  respective 
project  administrators.     T!ds  difference  may  serve  to  constrain  full 
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implementation  of  their  respective  programs.  This  finding  is  consis- 
tent across  all  programs. 

School  Characteristics 

Is  the  student  body  in  each  of  the  schools  oonparable  between  programs? 

No.  While  all  school  sites  report  substantial  numbers  of  their 
student  body  as  language  minority  (one-third  to  three-fourths)  and  low 
income,  program  differences  are  evident.  The  availability  of  BO 
students  as  role  models  is  important  for  development  of  English 
language  skills.  Proportionately  more  of  the  students  at  early-exit 
only  and  immersion  strategy/early-exit  school  sites  than  in  late-exit 
or  immersion  strategy  only  school  sites  are  language  minority  students. 
Immersion  strategy  principals  report  that  prcportionately  more  of  their 
student  body  comes  from  homes  with  the  lowest  income  levels  as  compared 
to  other  school  sites. 

Do  schools  between  programs  have  crmrMa  rrTTffftTfT  ftiT  flTl"7 
the  language  proficiency  skills  among  language  minority  shrtmte? 

Yes.  Most  schools  use  more  than  one  procedure  for  assessing 
language  proficiency  for  initial  classification  and  for  reclassifica- 
tion. In  most  cases,  students  classified  as  LEP  automatically  receive 
language  services  unless  their  parents  request  otherwise.  In  most 
instances,  when  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  LEP  students  are 
reclassified  as  FEP,  they  are  expected  to  be  transferred  to  mainstream, 
English-only  classrooms. 

Are  schools  ooMaarable  between  programs  in  the  extent  to  which  they  mix 
their  LEP.  FEP.  and  BO  students? 

No.  Schools  having  both  an  immersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit 
program  provide  the  most  heterogeneous  mix  of  students.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  immersion  strategy  only  and  two-fifths  of  late-exit  school 
sites  do  so.     However,  in  all  programs,  mixing  of  students  typically 
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tends  to  occur  in  grades  four  through  six  rather  than  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  ttea.  Waiting  to  mix  LEP  students  with  BO  students  is 
contrary  to  r*»cond  language  acquisition  research  documenting  how 
interaction  wic'.i  native  speakers  greatly  facilitates  second  language 
acquisition.  In  sum,  primary  school  teachers  are  limiting  the  language 
learning  opportunities  for  IEP  students  in  the  early  primary  grades  by 
separating  them  frcm  BO  students  (assuming  the  availability  of  BO 
students)  until  the  fourth  grade. 

Are  schools  conparable  between  Programs  as  to  the  extent:  that  t^i-r 
instructional  programs  are  articulated  and  coordinated? 

Yes.  Almost  all  schools  report  having  written  curricula  for  all 
content  areas,  and  more  than  half  of  the  early-exit  and  late-exit 
school  sites  have  such  curricula  for  Spanish  language  arts  and  math. 
Student  progress  is  monitored  by  principals  and  teachers,  and  relayed 
to  staff  through  meetings  and  to  parents  through  conferences  and 
bulletins.  Parent  involvement  tends  to  be  limited  to  PIAs  and  parent 
advisory  committees. 

District  Context 

Are  school  districts  cenparable  between  pytmraitm  In  the  piuuuiLion  of 
frteir  student  body  identified  as  IEP? 

No.  Collapsing  across  grades,  early-exit/ immersion  strategy 
districts  tend  to  have  more  of  their  student  body  identified  as  IEP 
than  do  late-exit  districts  (27.5%  to  38.3%,  and  14.3%  to  21.7%, 
respectively) .  However,  with  one  exception,  all  districts  in  the  three 
programs  note  a  consistent  decline  in  the  proportion  of  LEP  students  as 
grade  level  increases  from  kindergarten  to  sixth  grade,  suggesting  a 
modicum  of  success  in  each  program. 
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Are  school  districts  ocflparable  between  programs  in  the  proportion  of 

Yes.  Contrary  to  their  instructional  models  and  district  poli- 
cies, immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  school  districts  do  not 
mainstream  their  students  at  a  greater  rate  than  do  late-exit  dis- 
tricts. That  is,  inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  districts  tend  to 
keep  their  students  in  their  respective  programs  for  at  least  five 
years  (i.e. ,  through  grade  four,  reflecting  the  limits  of  the  study 
rather  than  of  the  programs) . 

Implications 

o      Contrary  to  the  obiertjvg«  nf;  fl^rerfrjr^  strategy  and  early-exit 
iroanifi  IQgt  students  regain  in  tlr^e  muuxdtt*  nucfa  lamer  than 

expected.  It  iff  ^fflr  M  ftlfffyreiOffl  Str^^TY  WTfl  ttfflY-^xit 

t^fygrs  believe  that  the  naioritv  of  ]  iiitff^-^ioli^prof icient 
yttlfrlftP  tfrald  be  better  off  if  they  raajn  in  thft  programs  for 

mare  than  three  years,  Ttir  limits  ffYitiffnm*  f™  this  ptway 

ffTOggtg  that  1  imitffVT^lish-prof icient    studgflrtf*    MY  TTCffl1 

prolonged  assistance  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  Bnalisb-onlv 
mainstream  classrooms. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  supper:  for  early  mairistreaming  among 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  staff  (instructional  and  administra- 
tive) ,  while  two-thirds  to  three- fourths  of  language  minority  students 
are  reclassified  by  their  teachers  as  FEP  by  the  end  of  third  grade, 
fewer  than  one-fourth  are  mainstreamed  by  grade  four.  This  suggests 
that,  at  a  practical  level,  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  teachers 
feel  that  most  LEP  students  need  five  or  more  years  of  special  instruc- 
tional support  prior  to  iminstreaming.  Neither  program  is  able  to 
provide  a  "quick  fix."  Federal  guidelines  of  services  to  language 
lOirk-'rity  students  should  be  reviewed  to  reflect  the  professional 
judgments  made  by  those  working  directly  with  these  students. 
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Tfrgre  iff  a  need  to  unrove  the  cmlitv  of  training  programs  for 
teamg  eetyiTW  lancmaas  mmarity  ^y^ff  hoth  at  the  university 
and  fidteel  flifffrirt  Ifvelg.  so  that  they  can  provide  a  mnrg  artly? 

a  MB  active  learning  environment  for 


 Efforts  should  be  made  to 

ition  and  ai^mH-  inplfliffntati^ffl  ?f  tfeae  IffriftlF 


Across  districts,  states,  and  programs,  while  teachers  who  have 
been  specially  trained  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of  language 
minority  students  (i.e.,  holding  a  bilingual  or  ESL  teaching  creden- 
tial) know  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  they  do  not  do  so.  That  is, 
they  provide  a  passive  language  learning  environment.  Contrary  to  the 
training  they  have  received  on  current  theory  and  research  on  language 
development  and  second  language  acquisition,  these  specially  trained 
teachers  limit  students'  opportunities  to  produce  language  and  to 
develop  more  complex  language  and  conceptual  skills,  a  finding  that  is 
consistent  with  studies  of  mainstream  English-only  teachers.  Why? 
There  are  two  possible  explanations,  both  highlighting  basic  problems 
with  current  teacher  training  efforts. 


First,  teachers  may  be  simply  reflecting  the  underlying  assump- 
tions of  the  training  that  they  received  in  teacher  preparation.  The 
data  are  consistent  with  the  assertion  by  Cummins  (1986)  that  teacher 
training  in  the  United  States  is  basically  "transmission  oriented" 
rather  than  "reciprocal/interaction  oriented."  That  is,  teachers  may 
be  "lectured"  during  training  on  the  importa^Te  of  active  learning 
strategies  rather  than  experiencing  a  modeliir  jf  alternative  active 
learning  strategies. 


I  Secondly,  teacher  training  efforts  may  not  incorporate  all  of  the 

"  essential  components  of  an  effective  training  program:  theory,  model - 

I  ing,  practice,  and  on-going  coaching  (Calderon,  1982;  Joyce  &  Showers, 

|  1983) .    Each  component  is  important  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  An 

understanding  of  theory  provides  the  teacher  with  a  conceptual  frame- 
I  work  of  the  rationale  for  a  given  instructional  approach.    Modeling  by 

the  trainer  allows  the  teachers  in  training  to  observe  how  the  cheory 
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is  operational ized.  Practice  allows  the  teachers  in  training  to  demon- 
strate their  understanding  of  what  they  have  learned.  Our  data  suggest 
that  these  three  oonponents  axe  minimally  present  in  teacher  training 
efforts  in  so  far  as  teachers  are  able  to  describe  an  ideal  language 
learning  environment.  However,  it  is  on-going  coaching  (observing 
others  and  being  observed)  in  a  classroom  setting  that  crystallizes 
this  learning  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  teachers  in  training  to 
incorporate  the  instructional  approach  into  their  teacher  repertoire 
(Joyce  &  Showers,  1982;  Berliner,  1982;  Wood,  MoQuarrie,  and  Thompson, 
1982) .  As  the  average  teacher  in  this  study  failed  to  provide  an 
optimal  language  learning  environment,  one  might  hypothesize  that  this 
reflects  a  lack  of  sustained  teacher  training  support  (i.e.,  on-going 
coaching) . 

It  is  reccranended  that  federal  efforts  encourage  and  examine 
teacher  txaininr  efforts  to  include  all  the  requisite  components  of  a 
ccmprehensive  training  model. 

o      Parental  involvement  appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  late^eadt 

PtPqrgm,  Hiia  suggests,  that  «*mn1s  agnHm  1  imit-^Enalisn-- 

proficient  students  should  explore  how  thev  might  use  the  hone 
lanrpuyp  9f  ^>|r  students  to  engage  parents  in  the  schooling  of 
their  children. 

By  virtue  of  their  children  receiving  some  of  their  work  in  their 
primary  language,  parents  are  able  to  assist  their  children  in  their 
work  more  directly  and  more  frequently.  Using  the  home  language  for 
instruction  appears  to  facilitate  parent  participation.  As  the  home 
language  is  used  more  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  late-exit 
program  than  in  either  the  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  programs, 
parents  are  provided  with  more  opportunities  to  support  children's 
learning  over  a  longer  grade  span.  This  greater  involvement  may  also 
partly  explain  the  greater  satisfaction  of  their  children's  education 
by  late-exit  parents  than  reported  by  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
parents. 
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APPENDIX  A 


WEIGHTING  ALGORITHM  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES 

The  number  of  students  in  each  district/program  combination  was 
defined  to  be  the  number  of  students  in  that  district/program  who 
participated  in  the  study  for  portions  of  at  least  two  years.  This 
group  represents  the  students  who  contributed  the  most  data. 

Table  Al  displays  the  overall  proportion  of  students  in  the 
student  data  base  for  each  distric±/prcgram  combination,  the  proportion 
of  students  in  the  student  data  base  for  each  districVprogram 
combination  who  participated  for  portions  of  at  least  two  years,  aid 
the  proportions  actually  used  to  determine  the  weights  for  each 
instrument  (the  proportions  were  adjusted  slightly  to  give  each  program 
equal  weight).  Tables  A2  to  All  provide  the  weights  for  each 
instrument. 
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Table  Al 

Proportion  of  Students  in  Student  Data  Base  for  each  District/Program  Combination 


Immersion 

Earlv-Exit 

late-Exit 

District 

Overall 

2+  yrs. 

Adjusted 

Overall 

2+  yrs. 

Adjusted 

Overall 

2+  yrs. 

Adjusted 

0:A 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

11.0 

7.8 

7.8 

* 

* 

* 

1:B 

8.3 

9.7 

9.4 

9.5 

10.6 

10.7 

* 

* 

* 

2:C 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

5.3 

4.9 

4.9 

* 

* 

* 

3:D 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

3.8 

4.4 

4.5 

4:E 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

16.5 

19.5 

20.0 

5:F 

3.2 

2.7 

2.7 

7.2 

2.6 

2.6 

* 

* 

* 

6:G 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

7.9 

8.5 

8.8 

7:H 

9.1 

10.9 

10.5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

8:1 

* 

* 

* 

6.9 

7.4 

7.4 

* 

* 

33.4         -  33.4  33.3 


Table  A2 

Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Ocmbination 


Procrram 


District 

Immersion 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

A 

1.074 

0.671 

* 

B 

1.197 

1.243 

* 

C 

1.026 

1.138 

* 

D 

* 

* 

0.608 

E 

* 

* 

1.107 

F 

2.227 

0.899 

* 

G 

* 

* 

0.902 

H 

0.979 

* 

* 

I 

* 

1.003 

A-3 
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Table  A3 


Classroom  Data  Base 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Combination 


District  Inmersion      Early-Exit  Late-Exit 


A 

ft  G£0 
U. 

B 

1*219 

1.235 

C 

1.021 

1.235 

D 

* 

* 

0.625 

E 

* 

1.162 

F 

1.345 

0.572 

* 

G 

* 

0.860 

H 

1.145 

* 

I 

* 

1.178 

0 

ERIC 
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Table  A4 


Teacher  Interview 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Oonbination 


District  Immersion       Early-Exit  Late-Exit 

A  0.938  0.625  * 

5  1.188  1.205  * 

C  0.995  1.261  * 

D  *  *  0.625 

E  *  *  1.209 

F  1.440  0.559  * 

G  *  *  0.838 

H  1.187  *  * 

I  *  1.217  * 


Table  A5 

Student  Data  Base 
 Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Ccrobination 

District   Inroersion       Early-Exit  Late-Exit 

A  0.982  0.711  * 

B  1.141  1.123  * 

C  0.932  0.926  * 

D  *  *  1.172 

E  *  *  1.215 

F  0.820  0.355  * 

G  *  *  1.113 

H  1.148  *  * 

I  *  1.068  * 


Table  A6 


Parent  Interview 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Ccmbination 


District   Hanersicn       Early-Exit  late-Exit 

A  1.229  0.945  * 

B  1.049  1.065  * 

C  0.846  0.813  * 

D  *  *  1.172 

E  *  *  1.072 

F  1.596  0.321  * 

G  *  *  0.885 

H  1.216  *  * 

1   *  1.321  * 
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Table  A7 

Student  Data  Sheet 
 Weights  assigned  to  each  District/Program  Ocnbination 

District   Immersion       Early-Exit  late-Exit 

A  0.847  0.762  * 

B  0.924  0.963  * 

C  0.959  0.980  * 

D  *  *  0.920 

E  *  *  1.180 

F  0.981  0.533  * 

G  *  *  0.931 

H  1.433  *  * 

I  *  1.412  * 
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Table  AS 


District  Services 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District 

District 

A 

O 

JL.oUO 

c 

0.835 

D 

0.404 

E 

1.804 

F 

0.470 

G 

0.792 

H 

0.944 

I 

0.666 
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Table  A9 


Project  Administrator 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District 


District 


A 

0.925 

B 

1.304 

c 

0  603 

D 

0.584 

E 

2.606 

F 

0.339 

G 

1.144 

H 

1.364 

I 

0.962 
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Table  A10 


School  Site  Fact  Sheet 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District 

District 

A 

1.308 

B 

1.845 

0.854 

D 

2.069 

E 

1.537 

F 

0.801 

G 

0.675 

H 

0.438 

I 

0.851 

Each  school  received  equal  weight  within  a  district  whether  it  had 
one  program  or  two. 
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Table  All 


Principal  Interview 
Weights  assigned  to  each  District 

District 

A 

1.281 

B 

1.807 

C 

0.836 

D 

2.023 

E 

1.290 

F 

0.784 

G 

0.661 

H 

0.430 

I 

1.667 

Because  the  data  were  duplicated  for  schools  with  two  programs,  the 
data  for  each  school  with  two  programs  were  each  given  one-half  the 
weight  listed  above.  This  resulted  in  all  schools  within  a  district 
receiving  equal  weight. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Classroom  Language  Use  Patterns  In  Stud/  Year  1 


ZiUs  Paoe 

Table  Bl      Proportion  of  Teacher  Utterances  by  Language, 

Program,  and  Grade  Study  Year  1  B-2 


B-i 
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APPENDIX  B 


CLASSROOM  LANGUAGE  USE  PATTERNS  IN  STUDY  YEAR  1 

Yes,  they  do.  Table  Bl  shows  dramatic  differences  in  the  propor- 
tion of  English  and  Spanish  used  between  the  three  programs  consistent 
with  the  study's  operational  definitions  for  each.  Kindergarten 
teachers  in  the  immersion  strategy  program  almost  always  use  English 
(92%)  and  occasionally  use  Spanish  (7%).  Early-exit  kindergarten 
teachers  use  English  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  time  (64%)  and 
Spanish  about  one-third  of  the  tine  (36%).  In  marked  contrast, 
teachers  in  late-exit  programs  only  use  English  about  one-third  (34%) 
but  use  Spanish  about  two-thirds  (66%)  of  the  tine.  First-grade 
immersion  teachers  use  English  almost  exclusively  (99.7%)  and  Spanish 
seldom  (0.3%).  First-grade  early-exit  teachers  use  less  English  than 
kindergarten  early-exit  teachers.  Thus,  first-grade  early-exit 
teachers  appear  to  use  English  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  time 
(55.4%)  and  Spanish  somewhat  less  (44%).  In  sum,  teachers  in  the  three 
instructional  programs  differ  in  the  use  of  English  >nd  Spanish.  These 
differences  are  consistent  with  the  study's  operational  definition  for 
each  program. 
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Table  Bl 

Proportion  of  Teacher  Utterances  by  language,  Program,  and  Grade 


Study  Year  1 


Grade 

Inmersion 

Strategy 

Early- 
Exit 

Late- 
Exit 

K 

%  English: 
%  Spanish: 
%  Mixed: 

92.5 
7.4 
0.1 

63.6 
36.2 
0.2 

33.0 
65.8 
1.2 

1 

%  English: 
%  Spanish: 
%  Mixed: 

99.7 
0.3 
0.0 

55.4 
44.1 
0.6 

mm 

3 

%  English: 
%  Spanish: 
%  Mixed: 

48.3 
51.4 
0.3 
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—  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  634 

Figure  223   Language  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

—  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  .in 
Districts  D,  E,  and  G  635 

Figure  224   Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

—  Norming  Papulation  and  Late-Exit  Program  637 

Figure  225  Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

—  Norming  Papulation  and  Late-Exit  Program  in 
Districts  D,  E,  and  G  638 
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I.    INIRODQCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 
Introduction 

As  noted  in  "Volume  I:  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Strategy, 
Early-Exit  and  late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language-Minority  Children, "  the  primary  study  objective  is  to  assess  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English  immersion  strategy,  early- 
exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs.  Two 
research  questions  underlie  this  objective.  The  first  research  question 
is  pedagogical:  Is  an  English-only  instructional  program  as  effective  as 
a  primary  language  developmental  program  in  helping  limited-English- 
proficient  students  acquire  English  language  and  math  skills?  The  second 
research  question  is  a  public  policy  question:  Are  English  immersion 
strategy  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  instructional  programs  as 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students  as 
those  programs  typically  funded  (i.e.,  early-exit)?  Answers  to  these 
questions  will  help  educators  better  understand  how  children  acquire 
language  and  how  this  learning  can  be  facilitated  through  formal 
instruction.  This  information  will  also  be  helpful  to  policy  makers  as 
they  try  to  determine  how  best  to  use  limited  resources  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  significant  rapidly  growing  sector  of  our  student  population 
that  is  1  irtiited-Engl  ish-prof  icient . 

The  study  objective  is  realized  by  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  educational  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students  are  met 
through  an  instructional  program  that  provides  all  formal  instruction  in 
English  and/or  one  in  which  formal  instruction  is  provided  in  the  child's 
primary  language.  Comparing  these  two  instructional  approaches  is 
important  in  that,  despite  the  positive  outcomes  of  Canadian  immersion 
pmgrams  for  language-majority  children,  there  currently  is  insufficient 
enpirical  evidence  to  argue  for  or  against  the  adaptation  of  the  Canadian 
immersion  approach  with  minority-language  children.  For  this  study,  one 
model  of  an  English-only  instructional  program  (i.e.,  structured  English 
immersion  strategy)  and  two  types  of  a  primary  language  program  were 
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examined.  The  two  primary  language  programs  differ  in  the  amount  and 
duration  of  instruction  in  the  primary  language,  one  using  a  limited 
amount  of  Spanish  for  a  short  time  period  (i.e,  early-exit)  and  the  other 
a  substantial  amount  of  Spanish  for  an  extended  time  period  (i.e. ,  late- 
exit)  .  A  comparison  of  the  structured  English  immersion  strategy  and  the 
early-exit  programs  directly  addresses  both  the  pedagogic  and  the  research 
questions.  By  including  information  on  the  academic  growth  of  students  in 
late-exit  instructional  programs,  we  are  better  able  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  a  developmental  primary  language 
program,  i.e. ,  that  a  strong  primary  language  developmental  instructional 
program  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  skills  in  English  language  and 
reading  as  well  as  the  content  areas  such  as  mathematics.  To  address  the 
two  primary  research  questions,  ideally  one  would  look  for  a  number  of 
schools  wherein  one  could  find  each  of  the  three  program  models  in 
operation.  Such  schools  would  have  allowed  us  to  consider  all  three 
programs  in  addressing  the  pedagogic  and  public  policy  questions.  This 
was  the  intent  at  the  initial  planning  of  the  study.  Pointedly,  the. 
following  study  questions  were  to  be  addressed: 

Original  Study  Questions 

o  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs  in  meeting  the  learning  needs  of  limited-English  proficient 
students  with  respect  to  'Snglish  language  proficiency  and  non- 
language  skills  (i.e.,  mathematics)? 

o  How  does  the  growth  of  students  in  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  programs  compare  to  the  norming 
population? 

o  What  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  education  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students? 
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As  discussed  in  more  detail  later,  the  study  did  not  allow  for  a  true 
experiment  wherein  one  would  establish  all  three  programs  in  a  school  and 
randomly  select  instructors  and  students.  The  parameters  for  the  study 
were  such  that  a  national  search  was  made  to  identify  instructional 
programs  that  existed  in  schools  that  matched  the  characteristics  of  the 
three  instructional  programs  as  defined  for  this  study.  No  school  was 
found  in  which  all  three  programs  were  operated.  Schools  with  programs 
that  resembled  those  defined  for  this  study  came  either  from  a  district 
that  had  an  immersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit  program  or  one  that  had 
only  a  late-exit  program.  A  completely  crossed  design  allowing  for 
effective  control  of  district,  school,  and  classroom  characteristics  was 
not  possible.  As  a  result,  the  original  study  questions  were  modified  to 
reflect  the  availability  of  the  three  instructional  programs  of  interest: 

Final  Study  Questions 

o  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  a  structured  English  inmersion 
strategy  and  an  early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  program 
in  meeting  the  learning  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students 
with  respect  to  English  language  proficiency  and  non-language 
academic  skills  (i.e.,  mathematics)? 

o  How  did  each  of  the  three  late-exit  programs  compare  in  the  patterns 
of  student  growth  across  districts,  schools,  and  cohorts  within  the 
late-exit  program  model? 

o  How  does  the  giowth  of  students  in  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  programs  compare  to  the  norming 
population? 

o  What  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  education  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students? 

Drawing  from  data  collected  from  four  years  of  the  study,  Volumes  I 
and  II  of  this  report  provide  information  on  the  homogeneity  of  each 
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instructional  program  across  classrooms  within  each  instructional 
treatment,  the  differences  and  similarities  in  classrooms  among  treat- 
ments, and  the  comparability  of  stident/coranunity  characteristics  within 
and  among  instructional  treatments.  Student  achievement  data  are 
presented  as  trends.  The  public  policy  and  research  context  for  this 
study  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  each  instructional  program  are 
detailed  in  Volume  I.  Volume  II  documents  the  success  with  which  each 
program  meets  the  needs  of  limited-English-proficient  students.  These 
data  provide  valuable  information  to  policy  makers  and  practitioners  about 
alternative  approaches  to  bilingual  education  and  the  requirements  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  each.1 

Other  Project  Reports 

The  Longitudinal  study  of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late- 
Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority 
Children  began  in  FY  1983-84  and  ended  in  TV  1990-91.  Year  one  of  the 
project  realized  four  major  tasks:  (a)  linalizing  the  study  design 
(Ramirez  et  al.,  1984);  (b)  developing  data  collection  instruments;  (c^ 
preparing  literature  reviews  (Ramirez,  Schinke-LLano,  &  Bloom,  1984; 
Schinke-Uano  &  Ramirez,  1984) ;  and  (d)  selecting  study  sites  (Ramirez, 
Wolf  son,  &  Morales,  1985) .  Year  two  of  the  project  was  the  first  year  of 
a  four-year  data  collection  effort  producing  information  on  the  students 
in  the  study  and  their  instructional  programs  (Ramirez  et  al.,  1984). 
Years  three  and  four  of  the  study  resulted  in  the  Second  and  Third  Year 
Reports  wherein  data  describing  students  and  each  instructional  program 
collected  were  summarized  and  reported  separately  by  year  (Ramirez  et  al. , 
1987,  1988) .   These  yearly  reports  allowed  us  to  describe  the  incremental 


1Please  see  "Study  Design  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion 
Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children"  for  a  description  of  the  policy 
context  for  this  study.  This  study,  the  history  of  federal  bilingual 
education  policy,  and  a  summary  of  recent  research  and  evaluation  studies 
of  instructional  services  to  limited-English-proficient  students  are 
described  in  this  report. 
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changes  in  the  instructional  programs  of  the  target  students  as  they  moved 
into  the  higher  grades. 

Purpose  of  the  Report 

Whereas  Volume  I  of  the  final  report  was  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
confirming  instructional  treatment,  "Volume  II:  Final  Report  of  the 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children" 
describes  the  achievement  of  Spanish-speaking  language-minority  children 
participating  in  these  instructional  programs  over  time.  This  volume 
presents  information  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English 
immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  implemented  at  the  study  sites.  One  analyses  take  into 
account  programmatic  and  contextual  information  that  identify  differences 
and  similarities  among  these  three  programs. 

The  success  of  any  instructional  program  that  is  designed  to  address 
the  needs  of  students  who  are  performing  below  the  achievement  of  the 
general  population  must  ultimately  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  well  the 
special  instruction  helped  the  students  perfor.n  relative  to  the  norming 
population.  (The  norming  population  is  defined  as  the  universe  of 
individuals  to  whom  another  population  is  compared.  In  this  instance,  as 
defined  by  the  CTBS  test,  the  norming  population  is  all  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade  students  in  the  United  States.)  To  this  end,  Volume 
II  also  relates  the  growth  in  acac'V'anic  achievement  of  language-minority 
children  participating  in  each  of  these  programs  to  the  growth  of  the 
general  student  population. 

To  provide  a  context  for  this  study,  Volume  I  began  with  a  brief 
overview  of  the  history  of  federal  bilingual  education  policy  and  a 
summary  of  recent  research  and  evaluation  studies  of  instructional 
services  designed  for  limited-English-proficient  students.  To  focus  the 
discussion  of  student  achievement,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  outlines 
the  theoretical  definition  for  each  instructional  program  (i.e. ,  Nominal 
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ITogram)  and  presents  data  confirming  the  implementation  of  each 
instructional  program  (i.e.,  Operational  Program) .  The  chapter  concludes 
with  an  overview  of  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Defining  the  Instructional  Treatments 

Major  criticisms  levied  against  prior  studies  of  bilingual  programs 
include  the  failure  to  document  the  instructional  treatment,  and  cxmbining 
programs  that  represent  distinct  instructional  models.  Understandably, 
failure  to  consider  the  unique  characteristics  of  instructional  treatment 
yields  results  that  are  not  meaningful  or  conclusive.  To  assure  ourselves 
on  this  important  issue,  a  specific  instructional  model  was  defined  for 
each  instructional  program.  A  census  was  taken  looking  for  those  programs 
that  most  resembled  these  definitions.  This  search  revealed  a  diversity 
of  implementation  for  each  nominal  program  label  (Ramirez  et  al. ,  1985) . 
Given  this  diversity,  it  is  critical  that  the  reader  be  continually  aware 
of  the  three  specific  treatments  defined  and  selected  for  this  study. 
This  section  begins  with  a  theoretical  definition  (i.e.,  of  nominal 
program)  for  each  program  model,  followed  by  data  confirming  the  actual 
implementation  (i.e.,  operational  program  definition). 

Theoretical  Model  (Nominal  Program  Definition) 

As  — *.ined  in  this  study,  English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and 
late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs  are  differentiated 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  language  (s)  used  in  the  classroom  and  the 
amount  each  is  used.  Table  1  details  the  characteristics  of  each  program 
model.  While  these  program  characteristics  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
Volume  I,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  them  once  again,  as  they  are 
essential  for  understanding  the  achievement  data. 

A  draft  of  the  characteristics  for  each  program  were  developed  after 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature  on  language  development  theory  and 
first  and  second  language  research.  This  draft  was  reviewed  and  refined 
with  the  assistance  of  the  study's  advisory  panel.    The  advisory  panel, 
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comprised  of  researchers,  practitioners,  and  school  administrators, 
reflected  expertise  in  language  development  theory,  research,  practice, 
and  public  policy.  The  final  list  of  program  characteristics  was  reviewed 
and  approved  by  staff  from  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 
Language  Affairs  (OBEMA)  and  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and 
Evaluation  (OPBE) ,  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

While  the  characteristics  of  each  program  were  detailed  in  Volume  I, 
tt  would  be  helpful  at  this  juncture  to  review  these  characteristics  once 
again. 

Program  Characteristics 

Four  Methods  for  Teaching  English  to  Limted-Enal ish-Speaking  Students 

Transitional  bilingual  education,  however,  is  not  the  only  means  of 
teaching  English  to  limited-English-speaking  children  in  American  public 
schools.  Rather,  four  general  alternatives  have  evolved  to  serve 
language-minority  children:  (a)  submersion;  (b)  English  as  a  second 
language  (ESL) ;  (c)  transitional  bilingual  education  (TBE) ;  and  (d)  struc- 
tured English  immersion  strategy.  These  programs  differ  in  five  main 
areas:  (a)  whether  traditional  all-English  instruction  is  used;  (b) 
whether  special  instruction  in  English  as  a  subject  is  provided;  (c) 
whether  English  is  taught  through  the  teaching  of  other  subjects;  (d) 
whether  non-language  subjects  such  as  mathematics  are  taught  in  the 
primary  language  of  the  limited-English-proficient  students;  and  (e) 
whether  the  primary  language  of  limited-English-proficient  students  is 
used  (to  supplement  instruction  in  English) .  The  following  describes  the 
four  programs  in  terms  of  these  characteristics  (see  Table  1) . 
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Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Programs  Serving  Language-Mi  nority 
Children  in  the  United'  States 


English  Structured 

as  a     Transition*!  Polish 

Second      Bilingual  lauarsion 

Characteristics  Sulaaersion    Lancjuag»a  Education  Strategy 


Traditional  all-English 
instruction  used 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Special  instruction  in 
English  as  a  subject 
is  provided 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

English  is  taught  through 
the  teaching  of  other 
subjects 

No. 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Informal  use  of  LEP 
student's  primary  language 
for  clarification 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Non-language  subjects  are 
taught  in  LEP  student's 
primary  language 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

The  submersion  approach  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  services 
provided  to  language-minority  students  (Office  of  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education,  1981) .  In  submersion  programs,  language-minority  children  are 
placed  in  ordinary  mainstream  classrooms  where  only  English  is  spoken.  No 
special  provisions  are  made  in  these  mainstream  classrooms  to  help  them 
learn  quickly  the  English  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  school.  Instead, 
they  study  the  regular  curriculum  and  are  expected  to  perform  as  best  they 
can.  To  the  extent  that  the  mainstream  classroom  represents  an  instruc- 
tional program  wherein  English  and  other  academic  skills  are  developed,  it 
can  be  considered  as  an  instructional  alternative  to  transitional 
bilingual  education  (i.e.,  one  in  which  no  special  instructional 
adjustments  are  made) .  This  alternative  has  been  described  as  "sink  or 
swim."  Placement  in  submersion  classes  usually  results  when  there  are 
insufficient  numbers  of  limited-English-proficient  students  in  the  same 
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|  grade  and  school  to  "trigger"  a  bilingual  classroom.     Many  of  these 

students  receive  English  as  a  second  language  instruction. 

■  In  typical  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  programs,  language- 
-  minority  students  spend  most  of  their  day  in  a  submersion  classroom,  but 
|               receive  seme  extra  instruction  in  English.    This  special  instruction  is 

developed  specifically  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language.  For 
I  subjects  other  than  English,  the  language-minority  students  study  the 

school's  standard  curriculum  in  English-only  classrooms.  In  teaching  ESL, 
|  the  teacher  may  or  may  not  use  the  primary  language  of  the  limited- 

English-proficient  students.  The  California  State  Department  of  Education 
|  conducted  a  recent  survey  which  determined  that  after  submersion  programs, 

I  ESL  is  the  next  roost  widely  used  instructional  method  for  teaching 

language-minority  students  (Office  of  Bilingual  Bicultural  Education, 
I  1981) . 

1  In  transitional  bilingual  education  (THE)  programs,  language-minority 

students  study  subject  matter  in  their  primary  language  until  they  have 

■  learned  enough  English  to  succeed  in  English-only  mainstream  classrooms. 
Children  in  THE  programs  generally  learn  to  read  first  in  their  non- 

■  English  heme  language  and  then  in  English.  ESL  often  is  used  as  a 
I  supplement  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  learn  English.    THE  programs  are 

similar  to  submersion  and  ESL  in  that  English  usually  is  taught  as  a 
|  separate  subject,  but  differ  in  that  other  content  areas,  including 

reading,  are  taught  in  the  child's  non-English  home  language,  at  least  in 
I  principle. 

I  The  structured  English  immersion  strategy  program  (SEISP)  is  proposed 

as  an  alternative  to  ESL  and  THE  programs.   It  is  based  on  the  results  of 

■  Canadian  French  immersion  programs  for  language-majority  (i.e.,  English) 
I  speakers.    While  similar  to  ESL  and  seme  THE  programs  in  many  ways,  the 

SEISP  also  differs  from  them  substantially.  All  instruction  is  in 
I  English.  Rather  than  teaching  English  strictly  as  a  subject,  however,  the 

SEISP  endeavors  to  teach  English  through  the  various  content  areas.  Prior 
I  knowledge  of  English  is  not  assumed.      Instead,   teachers  in  SEISPs 
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carefully  tailor  their  English  to  a  level  the  1  iiaited-Engl ish~prof  ic ient 
students  can  understand.  For  exanple,  a  lesson  about  a  particular  science 
concept  also  would  teach  the  development  arid  use  of  specific  English 
language  skills  (such  as  vocabulary) .  Content  thus  becomes  the  medium  for 
teaching  language.  Such  teaching  differs  from  transitional  bilingual 
programs  in  that  SEISPs  present  the  subject  matter  exclusively  in  English, 
while  THE  programs  teach  content  in  the  students'  primary  language  until 
they  have  learned  English. 

Ihe  SEISP  teacher  is  bilingual  and  speaks  the  students*  non-English 
home  language.  The  student  may  use  their  primary  language  among 
themselves  and  +"o  address  the  teacher.  Generally,  however,  the  teacher 
speaks  to  the  students  in  urglish,  using  the  heme  language  only  occasion- 
ally to  provide  or  clarify  instructions.  Understanding  the  children's 
home  language,  the  teacher  can  determine  whether  a  child's  difficulty  with 
a  given  task  stems  from  a  problem  with  the  language  or  with  the  content 
itself.  As  the  child's  primary  language  is  not  used  formally  for 
instruction,  this  type  of  instruction  would  be  best  described  as  a 
"sheltered  English"  program,  rather  than  as  a  bilingual  program. 

To  ensure  a  clear  understanding  of  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  programs,  the  following  section 
identifies  those  characteristics  that  the  three  programs  share  and  those 
on  which  they  differ. 

Characteristics  shared  by  Ml  Three  Programs 

o     Teachers  must  have  specialized  training  in  language  development. 

From  Table  2  we  can  see  that  the  program  models  require  that  the 
teacher  be  bilingual  and  have  specialized  language  development  training 
(i.e. ,  certified  bilingual  and/or  language  development  specialist  teaching 
credential) .  This  recognizes  that  as  teacher  training  programs  for  the 
standard  teacher  credential  provide  limited  or  no  training  in  how  children 
develop  language  skills  (speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  in  their  first 
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language,  teachers  are  ill  prepared  to  help  second  language  learners 
acquire  these  skills  efficiently  and  successfully,  (These  comments  do  not 
apply  to  teachers  who  have  obtained  specialist  credentials,  i.e. ,  reading 
specialist  or  language  specialist,  and  who  only  work  with  native  English 
speakers.  They  refer  to  teachers  who  receive  the  basic  coursework 
requirements  for  the  general  elementary  teaching  credential  and  teachers 
with  specialist  credential,  who  have  not  been  trained  on  how  to  address 
the  needs  of  language-minority  students.) 

Exacerbating  the  problem  of  limited  language  training  that  teachers 
receive  is  the  fragmentation  of  training  that  typically  occurs  within  most 
training  institutions.  Training  in  the  content  areas,  such  as  in  history, 
health,  science,  etc.,  tend  to  focus  only  on  those  concepts  that  are 
relevant  to  each  area.  Rarely  are  teachers  taught  how  the  ccrtent  areas 
can  be  used  to  develop  and  reinforce  basic  language  skills. 

Thus  the  general  elementary  teacher,  lacking  a  language  development 
framework,  not  only  lacks  an  understanding  of  how  the  native  English 
speaking  student  learns  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  but  also  how  these 
skills  interrelate,  and  how  they  can  be  developed  through  the  various 
content  areas.  The  typical  teacher  possessing  a  general  teaching 
credential  would  have  even  less  understanding  of  how  to  address  these 
needs  among  children  who  do  not  have  English  as  their  first  language.  Yet 
these  are  precisely  the  teaching  skills  needed  by  teachers  of  second 
language  learners. 


Table  2 

Characteristics  of  Program  Models 


Immersion    Early-  Late- 
Characteristics  Strategy     Exit  Exit 


Teachers  must  have  specialized  training  in 
language  development. 

X 

X 

X 

Teacners  muse  oe  Diiinguai. 

X 

X 

X 

Students  are  free  to  use  their  primary 
language  (i.e.,  LI)  among  themselves 
cuu  wiun  uTie  ueacner. 

v 

A 

v 
X 

V 

X 

content  areas  are  usea  to  teacn  ua 
(i.e.,  English). 

X 

X 

X 

12  is  used  to  teach  content. 

X 

X 

X 

Substantial  English  language  component. 

X 

X 

X 

xeacners  use  oom  la  ana  L2  ior  instruction. 

X 

X 

Teachers  have  native  or  near  native 
language  skiiis  in  iai  and  • 

X 

X 

LTiiiuren  are  naiiisureaiiiea  as  soon  as  tney  are 
reclassified  as  being  fluent-English-proficient 
\  ±  •  e  • ,  a^qjj.  uxuih  uBiy  ^  j  years  in  program/  • 

v 

A 

v 
A 

x«acner5  use  or  la  is  lniormai 
(limited  in  amount  and  frequency) . 

X 

All  instruction  is  done  in  English. 

X 

Limited  primary  language  development  component. 

X 

Limited  instruction  in  content  areas  in  LI. 

X 

xji.  xaiKjua^e  arts  SKJ.11S  axe  ueveiojpeQ  oeiore 
or  at  the  same  time  as  12  language  arts 
skills  are  developed. 

X 

duiJoucu  luxcLX  £/l  jJucLLy  ±oi  Kjuays  arts  Ounfpuoenu  • 

X 

Ll  language  arts  skills  are  developed 

X 

Substantial  use  of  LL  for  instruction 

in  aiMUnt  (>  ^09:  of  incrhyiir't'inn^l  rtav\ 

and  duration  (through  grade  6) . 

X 

Regardless  of  when  children  are  reclassified, 
they  are  not  ma ins tr earned  until  after  grade  6. 

X 

Ll  language  arts  skills  are  developed 

before  L2  language  arts  skills  are  introduced. 

X 
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o      Teachers  must  be  bilingual. 


It  is  clear  that  early-exit  and  late-exit  teachers  must  be  bilingual 
in  that  they  must  spend  part  of  their  day  providing  instruction  in  their 
students'  primary  language.  However,  it  might  not  be  as  clear  why  English 
immersion  strategy  teachers  who  provide  instruction  only  in  English  also 
must  be  bilingual.  While  the  immersion  strategy  model  requires  that  the 
language  of  instruction  primarily  be  English,  it  also  requires  that  the 
second  language  learner  be  allowed  to  respond  in  his  first  language  until 
the  pc '  A',  where  his  second  language  skills  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
begin  speaking  it.  This  last  feature  of  the  model  is  included  in 
recognition  of  the  time  required  to  develop  receptive  language  prior  to 
being  able  to  speak.  Consequently,  English  inversion  strategy  teachers 
must  be  bilingual  to  allow  them  to  understand  and  respond  appropriately, 
albeit  in  English,  to  students  who  answer  questions  in  Spanish. 

°      Students  are  free  to  use  their  primary  language  (i.e..  LP  among 
themselves  and  with  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  requirement  of  each  instructional  program  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  recognizes  the  developmental  stages  one  goes  through  prior  to 
producing  language  as  outlined  above.  Second,  it  is  a  direct  way  for 
teachers  to  validate  the  child's  background,  and  allows  for  many 
opportunities  to  help  the  child  develop  and  maintain  positive  self-esteem. 
Both  reasons  are  critical  for  successful  learning. 

Given  the  implicit  and  explicit  social  status  that  teachers  possess 
by  virtue  of  their  position,  their  receptivity  and  response  to  children 
when  children  use  their  primary  language  with  one  another  or  when  they 
comrnunicate  with  the  teacher  conveys  recognition  and  approval  for  such 
communication.  In  short,  it  validates  the  legitimacy  of  children's 
efforts  and  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  children  to  demonstrate  what 
they  have  learned  without  having  to  struggle  with  second  language  issues. 
For  example,  the  learning  atmosphere  is  very  supportive  of  a  limited- 
English-proficient  student  when,  in  response  to  the  question  "What  is  two 
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tines  two?."  the  student  is  free  to  say  "Dos,"  and  the  teacher  reinforces 
the  student  with  "Wonderful,  that  is  well  done."  If,  however,  the  teacher 
were  to  respond  with  "No,  say  it  in  English, "  the  message  communicated  to 
the  student  is  one  of  error.  And  if  the  student  is  in  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  English  and  has  not  yet  mastered  the  word  "Two,"  the  learning 
situation  would  result  in  (xronunicating  failure  to  the  student. 

o      Content  areas  are  used  to  teach  L2  f  i.e. ,  English! . 

This  requirement  is  inherent  in  each  model  as  it  recognizes  that 
language  learning  is  enhanced  when  there  is  a  language  development 
component  to  each  content  lesson.  By  maintaining  a  clear  understanding 
and  focus  of  how  different  instructional  activities  support  the  develop- 
ment of  language  skills,  teachers  can  better  select  appropriate  learning 
activities  and  reinforce  language  learning  all  day  rather  than  just  during 
the  one  period  of  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL) .  Every  interaction 
with  the  student  can  become  a  language  learning  experience. 

o      12  is  used  to  teach  content. 

Using  12  to  teach  content- is  required  in  each  model  in  recognition 
that  language  learning  is  facilitated  when  language  is  used  purposefully. 
In  this  instance,  12  learning  increases  when  the  student  attempts  to  use 
it  to  convey  meaning  about  a  particular  topic.  Using  12  as  the  language 
of  instruction  provides  a  reason  for  the  student  to  learn  the  content;  if 
he/she  does,  the  student  will  be  able  to  communicate  in  class, 

o      Substantial  English  language  component. 

On  the  average  across  grades,  at  least  forty  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  instruction  is  provided  in  English.  English  instruction  includes 
development  of  oral,  written,  and  reading  skills  as  well  as  for  use  in 
instruction  of  content  areas  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  science, 
mathematics,  and/or  social  studies. 
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Characteristics  Cannon  Only  to  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Models. 

o      Teachers  use  both  ;j  and  12  for  instruction. 

o      Teachers  have  navto  or  near  native  language  skills  in  Ll  and  12. 

Characteristics  Cannon  Only  to  English  Xnmersion  Strategy  and  Early-Exit 
Models. 

o      Children  are  mainstreams*  as  soon  as  thev  are  reclassified  as  being 
fluent-English-proficient  (i.e. .  approximately  2-3  years  in  program) . 

Characteristics  Unique  to  the  English  Immersion  Strategy  Model. 

o      Teachers'  use  of  LI  is  informal  (limited  in  amount  and  frequency) . 

o      All  instruction  is  done  in  English. 

Characteristics  Unique  to  the  Early-Exit  Model. 

o      Limited  primary  language  development  conponent. 

o      limited  instruction  in  content  areas  in  LI. 

o      U  language  arts  skills  are  developed  before  or  at  the  same  time  as 
12  language  arts  skills  are  developed. 

Characteristics  Unique  to  the  Late-Exit  Model. 

o      Substantial  primary  language  arts  component. 


°      LI  language  arts  skills  are  developed  first,  prior  to  introducing  12. 


o      Substantial  use  of  LI  for  instruction  in  amount  (>  501  of  instruc- 
tional dav)  and  duration  (through  grade  6) . 
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o      Regardless  of  when  children  are  reclassified,  thev  are  not  main- 
streamed  until  after  grade  6. 

o      LI  language  arts  skills  are  developed  before  L2  language  arts  skills 
are  introduced. 

In  sum,  the  major  differences  between  the  three  models  are  in  the 
amount  and  length  of  time  that  LI  is  used  for  instruction  and  when  a 
student  is  to  be  mainstreamed.  Each  of  these  models  assumes  certain 
patterns  of  academic  growth.  One  following  section  outlines  the 
achievement  that  would  be  predicted  from  each  of  these  three  instructional 
models. 

Hypothesized  Effectiveness  of  Each  Instructional  Program 

One  primary  study  task  is  to  determine  whether  the  achievement  of 
immersion  strategy  students  is  conparable  to  that  of  early-exit  students, 
and  to  describe  the  achievement  of  students  in  alternative  late-exit 
programs.  To  this  end,  student  achievement  was  assessed  in  English  for 
mathematics,  language  arts  {i.e. ,  gjannar/mechanics) ,  and  reading.  As  the 
instructional  model  of  each  program  is  different,  differential  growth 
rates  in  each  of  these  areas  were  predicted  for  each  model.  Figure  l 
through  Figure  4  are  sketches  of  the  predicted  qualitative  differences  in 
expfewced  growth  for  eich  instructional  model.  As  such,  they  are  not  to  be 
evaluated  as  quantitative  predictions,  but  merely  as  illustrations  of 
hypothesized  student  gmvth, 
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Figure  1 

Hypothesized  Primary  Language  Proficiency 
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Figure  2 

Hypothesized  English  Reading  and  Writing  Proficiency 
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Figure  3 

Hypothesized  Oral  English  Proficiency 
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Figure  4 

Hypothesized  Mathematics  and  Social  Studies  Achievement 
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Grade  Level 
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IS  =  Immersion  Strategy      EE  »  Early-Exit      LE  =  Late-Exit 
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As  the  proportion  and  duration  of  Spanish  language  instruction  are 
limited  in  early-exit  classrooms,  it  was  predicted  that  the  instruction  in 
an  early-exit  program  would  so  closely  resemble  that  of  an  immersion 
strategy  program  that  the  achievement  of  early-exit  students  would  be 
comparable  to  the  achievement  of  immersion  strategy  students.  It  also  was 
predicted  that  as  limited-English-proficient  students  in  these  two 
programs  would  be  provided  with  more  English  initially,  the  achievement  of 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  in  English  language  arts  and 
reading  would  be  greater  than  the  achievement  o  *te-exit  students  in  the 
early  primary  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  .&  predicted  that  the 
facilitative  effects  of  substantial  primary  language  development  and 
instruction  upon  English  language  proficiency  as  provided  in  late-exit 
programs  would  begin  in  grade  four  and  not  be  evident  until  grades  five 
and  six.  Thus,  while  in  the  short  run  (i.e.,  kindergarten  through  grade 
four)  it  was  predicted  that  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students 
would  demonstrate  greater  proficiency  in  English  language  arts  and  reading 
than  late-exit  students,  late-exit  students  would  catch  up  and  demonstrate 
corparable  skills  by  grades  five  and  six.  Also,  the  prediction  was  made 
that,  because  students'  primary  language  would  be  used  for  instruction  in 
the  content  areas,  late-exit  students  would  out-perform  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  students  in  the  content  areas  such  as  math  in  the  early 
primary  grades.  However,  given  the  models  of  each  program,  it  was 
predicted  that  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  would  be  as 
proficient  in  these  content  areas  as  late-exit  students  by  grades  five  and 
six. 

Testing  for  these  predictions  requires  gathering  data  for  students  in 
each  program  from  kindergarten  through  grade  six.  Two  constraints 
precluded  such  data  collection.  First,  the  study  was  limited  to  gathering 
data  over  a  four-year  period.  This  did  not  allow  for  following  a  cohort 
of  entering  kindergarten  students  for  seven  years.  To  ensure  that  this 
grade  span  was  covered,  two  cohorts  of  students  were  needed,  one  beginning 
in  kindergarten  and  followed  through  grade  three,  and  a  second  cohort  (who 
had  also  begun  the  program  in  kindergarten)  followed  from  third  grade 
through  sixth  grade.   This  pattern  of  data  collection  was  carried  out  for 
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students  in  the  late-exit  program.  However,  at  the  tta  that  the  study 
was  initiated  (1983) ,  fewer  than  six  viable  structured  English  immersion 
strategy  programs  existed  in  the  United  States.  They  wer^  so  recently 
implemented  (most  within  two  years)  that  there  were  insufficient  numbers 
of  third  grade  students  to  form  a  second  cohort.  As  the  goal  for 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  is  to  mainstream  their-  students 
as  soon  as  possible,  usually  by  the  end  of  first  or  second  grade,  it  was 
determined  that  an  optimal  plan  would  follow  a  kindergarten  to  third  grade 
cohort  and  a  first  grade  to  fourth  grade  cohort  (of  students  who  had  been 
in  the  program  since  kindergarten) .  This  would  allow  these  students  to  be 
followed  in  the  mainstream  classes  for  one  or  two  years.  Thus  the  study 
design  allows  for  information  on  the  growth  of  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students  from  kindergarten  through  fourth  grada  and  late-exit 
students  from  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade. 

In  sum,  the  predictions  outlined  above  flow  from  each  of  the 
instructional  models.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  analyses  is  to 
confirm  the  instructional  treatment.  That  is,  to  what  extent  do  the 
classrooms  within  each  program  reflect  their  respective  instructional 
models?  The  following  discussion  answers  this  question. 

Actual  Implementation  (Operational  Definition) 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  differentiate  between  two  types  of 
analyses:  nominal  and  operational.  Nominal  program  analyses'  seek  to 
compare  programs  on  the  basis  of  their  "program  label."  In  this  study  it 
means  collapsing  data  across  districts  and  schools  that  were  collected 
from  programs  initially  identified  as  either  imnersion  strategy,  early- 
exit,  or  late-exit.  Operational  program  .  »alyses  would  use  the  data 
gathered,  from  direct  observation  of  teacher  behaviors  to  determine  the 
appropriate  program  category  for  analyses.  For  example,  a  program  in  a 
given  district  initially  may  have  been  identified  and  self -described  as  an 
early-exit  program,  but  after  observation  it  is  determined  that  no  teacher 
in  this  program  used  the  child's  primary  language  more  than  five  percent 
of  the  time  and  provided  all  instruction  in  English.    In  this  instance, 
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this  program  would  be  recategorized  as  an  immersion  strategy  program. 
That  is,  districts,  schools,  and/or  classrooms  would  be  regrouped 
according  to  fpecific  features  that  were  observed  to  be  in  common.  This 
reassignment  based  on  observations  might  or  might  not  agree  with  the 
original  categorization. 

The  first  step  in  any  analysis  is  to  effect  the  nominal  program 
analysis.  That  is,  given  the  a  priori  categorization  of  type  of  program, 
programs  in  different  districts  described  as  adhering  to  a  given 
instructional  model  are  compared  to  programs  in  the  same  or  other 
districts  described  as  adhering  to  a  different  instructional  model  without 
concern  for  within-program  variation  in  either  group.  If  between-group 
differences  are  not  found,  then  the  next  round  of  analyses  would  directly 
address  the  issue  of  consistency  of  program  implementation  among  districts 
within  the  same  program  label.  If  it  were  discovered  that  variation  in 
inplementation  was  quite  large,  this  might  warrant  subdividing  the 
districts  into  more  coherent  program  clusters  and  then  using  the  nominal 
program  analysis  as  a  guide  to  program  differences^  based  on  these  new 
clusters.  If  program  differences  are  discovered  at  ^he  nominal  program 
level,  then  the  operational  analyses  would  allow  identification  of  those 
characteristics  at  the  district,  school,  or  classroom  level  that  seem  to 
have  the  most  impact  upon  the  outcome.  Once  again,  the  results  of  the 
nominal  program  analyses  guide  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  operational 
program  analyses.  The  primary  analytic  effort  as  required  for  this  study 
is  essentially  a  noninal  program  analysis.  Nonetheless,  it  is  extremely 
helpful  to  gauge  the  conclusiveness  of  the  results  of  the  nominal  program 
analysis  if  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  fidelity  of  treatment.  That 
is,  to  what  extent  do  the  programs  in  this  study  reflect  their  instruc- 
tional model  and  how  conparable  are  they  to  one  another  within  their 
respective  program  labels?   The  following  provides  this  information. 
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What  is  the  purpose  of  the  operational  p: 


analyses? 


The  nominal  program  analyses  focus  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  and  a  comparison  of  student 
achievement  across  districts  within  the  late-exit  program.  In  contrast, 
operational  program  analyses  are  designed  to  evaluate  the  educational 
programs  students  experience  without  regard  to  the  name  of  the  program. 
That  is,  the  operational  program  analyses  seek  an  operational  definition 
of  effective  programs  by  identifying  predictors  of  growth  rate  (and 
initial  status)  other  than  the  program  label.  A  conplete  operational 
program  analysis,  designed  to  establish  the  most  effective  educational 
programs  for  language-minority  students,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  Given  the  richness  of  the  data  collected,  such  an  analysis  is  an 
enormous  undertaking.  The  operational  program  analyses  presented  here 
have  the  limited  goal  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  amount  of 
English  used  in  the  classroom  explains  all  or  most  of  the  identified 
differences  in  achievement  when  tested  in  English  in  the  nominal  programs. 

What  operational  programs  were  identified? 

As  noted  earlier,  the  proportion  of  English  used  in  the  classroom  by 
the  teacher  is  the  major  characteristic  differentiating  the  three 
instructional  models.  However,  as  in  the  implementation  of  any  model, 
variance  from  the  "ideal"  model  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  unique 
characteristics  and  resources  of  the  school  district  in  which  it  is 
implemented.  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  listing  of  schools  by  program  within 
each  district.)  Consequently,  it  is  important  that  one  obtain  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  implementation  of  each  model.  To  this  end,  the 
patterns  of  English  use  in  each  program  were  examined  to  identify 
similarities  in  the  English  use  patterns  among  the  programs  and  to 
determine  the  degree  of  homogjneity  within  each  nominal  program.  Eight 
different  operational  programs  were  identified  through  their  unique 
patterns  of  English  language  use  (see  Table  3) .  A  standard  deviation  of 
twenty  percent  or  greater  is  used  as  a  conservative  benchmark  to  note 
significant  differences. 
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Table  3 


Average  Percentage  of  English  Use  for  Instruction  in  Classroom 


Pattern 

Program 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Immersion 

mean* 

99.39 

98  84 

go  in 

qq  nn 

1UU. UU 

X 

X 

Strategy,  all 

S.D." 

+ 

2.79 

+ 

2.34 

+ 

2.56 

+ 

3.82 

+  7.42 

* 

* 

2 

Early-Exit, 

mean 

* 

QQ  n*7 

X 

X 

Site  F 

S.D. 

* 

* 

+ 

8.82 

± 

9.42 

±  10.32 

* 

* 

3 

Early-Exit, 

mean 

70.26 

70.95 

Ql  Rl 

QQ  CiA 

XUU. uu 

X 

X 

Sites  A,  I 

S.D. 

+ 

3.82 

+ 

3.03 

+ 

3.95 

+ 

5.31 

±  9.84 

* 

* 

4 

Early-Exit, 

mean 

66.07 

64.76 

69  28 

Ov  .OX 

qr  7Q 

X 

Site  B 

S.D. 

+ 

4.72 

± 

3.98 

+ 

5.13 

+ 

6.70 

±  12.05 

* 

5 

Early -Exit, 

mean 

54.44 

56.05 

53.36 

28.19 

* 

* 

Site  C 

S.D. 

+ 

5.07 

+ 

6.28 

+ 

7.55 

+ 

11.54 

* 

6 

Late-Exit, 

mean 

55.08 

56.50 

71.85 

83.06 

94.98 

96.29 

Site  G 

S.D. 

* 

+ 

6.40 

+ 

7.12 

± 

7.76 

±  7.36 

+ 

9.29 

+ 

10.15 

7 

late-Exit, 

mean 

40.05 

56,62 

58.29 

69.49 

56.83 

50.13 

67.28 

Site  D 

S.D. 

± 

7.42 

+ 

8.42 

+ 

9.55 

+ 

8.33 

+  11.30 

+ 

12.33 

+ 

12.97 

8 

Late-Exit, 

mean 

16.84 

25.09 

12.89 

39.05 

55.02 

60.54 

77.06 

Site  E 

S.D. 

+ 

3.64 

+ 

4.26 

+ 

4.92 

± 

4.13 

±  5.05 

+ 

6.20 

+ 

11.54 

+     Estimated  population  mean  (least  squares  mean)  (see  SAS  Institute  Inc. ,  1985,  for  description  of 
General  Linear  Models  [GLM]  procedure) . 
-H-     Pooled  estimated  standard  deviation  from  AN0VA. 
*     No  data  avail     2  at  this  grade  level. 
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Pattern  1:  A  striking  outcome  of  the  pattern  identification  is  the 
finding  that,  of  the  three  instructional  programs,  only  teachers  in  the 
immersion  strategy  program  sites  are  homogeneous  in  their  use  of  English. 
That  is,  all  immersion  strategy  teachers  across  sites  are  consistent  in 
their  near  exclusive  use  of  English  from  kindergarten  through  grade  four. 
Consistently  across  grades,  English  is  used  on  the  average  from  98.84%  to 
100%  of  the  time.  Hie  lack  of  variability  of  English  language  use  among 
immersion  strategy  teachers  is  evident  in  that  the  standard  deviations 
range  from  no  more  than  2.34%  to  7.42%  (see  Figure  5). 

Pattern  2:  Early-exit  site  F  classrooms  are  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  immersion  strategy  program  classrooms  in  that  teachers  at 
this  site  also  use  English  almost  exclusively,  averaging  from  98.92%  to 
99.92%  of  the  time.  However,  the  standard  deviation  is  greater  than  that 
found  in  immersion  strategy  classrooms,  as  it  ranges  from  8.82%  to  10.32% 
(see  Figure  6) . 

Pattern  3:  Two  early-exit  sites  (sites  A  and  I)  have  similar 
patterns  of  English  use.  Teachers  use  English  in  these  sites  slightly 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 
There  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of  English  in  grade  two  as  it 
increases  to  91.53%.  In  grades  tliree  and  four,  English  is  used  almost 
exclusively.  Unlike  Pattern  2,  these  sites  are  fairly  homogeneous  in  that 
the  standard  deviations  are  very  small,  ranging  from  no  more  than  3.03%  to 
9.84%  (see  Figure  7) . 

Pattern  4:  Teachers  in  early-exit  site  B  show  a  more  modest  use  of 
English  and  a  slightly  smaller  increase  in  its  use  after  grade  two. 
English  is  used  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  two,  then  increases  to  80.81%  in  grade  three.  Not  until  grade 
four  is  English  used  almost  exclusively  (95.79%).  Once  again,  the 
variance  within  this  program  by  grade  is  not  very  great,  as  the  standard 
deviations  range  from  a  low  of  3.98%  to  a  high  of  12.05%  (see  Figure  8) . 
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Figure  5 
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Figure  7 
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Pattern  5:  Earl}  exit  site  C  in  sane  ways  appeals  to  resemble  a 
late-exit  site  more  than  a  site  with  an  early-exit  program,  in  that 
English  is  used  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  time  in  kindergarten 
through  second  grade.  Unlike  any  other  site,  the  use  of  English  declines 
substantially  in  grade  three  to  28.19%.  This  uneven  use  of  English  and 
the  reduction  in  English  in  grade  three  reflect  a  marked  degree  of 
inconsistency  in  this  program  site  not  only  In  terms  of  its  nominal 
program  label,  but  in  an  unevenness  in  curriculum  which,  in  turn,  might 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  student  learning  (see  Figure  9) . 

Pattern  6:  While  late-exit  site  G  teachers  are  true  to  the  nominal 
program  label  through  the  second  grade  in  that  English  is  used  less  than 
60%  of  the  time,  by  grade  three  the  site  resembles  that  of  an  early-e>it 
program  site,  as  English  is  used  71.85%  of  the  time.  English  is  us6i 
four-fifths  of  the  time  in  grade  four.  By  grades  five  and  six,  teachers 
at  this  site  resemble  teachers  in  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
program  sites  in  that  English  is  the  principal  language  of  instruction. 
A  look  at  the  standard  deviations  reveals  a  bit  of  variance  within 
classrooms  at  this  site,  as  they  range  from  6.4%  to  10.15%.  In  sum,  late- 
exit  site  G  is  more  similar  to  an  early-exit  program  site  than  to  a  late- 
exit  program  site  (see  Figure  10) . 
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Figure  9 
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Pattern  7:  with  two  exceptions,  the  program  at  site  D  is  consistent 
with  its  late-exit  nominal  program  label  across  grades.  English  is  used 
about  two-fifths  of  the  time  in  kindergarten,  then  slowly  increases  to 
slightly  more  than  one-half  in  first  and  second  grades.  Contrary  to  the 
late-exit  model,  English  is  used  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  grade 
three,  only  to  return  to  the  late-exit  model  once  again  in  grades  four 
(56.63%)  and  five  (50.13%).  In  grade  six,  English  again  is  used  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  While  the  pattern  of  English  use  is  somewhat  uneven, 
on  the  average  it  is  not  far  out  of  range.  Of  all  of  the  patterns,  this 
site  exhibits  the  greatest  amount  of  variation  (i.e.,  heterogeneity  of 
variance)  within  its  classrooms,  as  the  standard  deviations  range  from 
7.42%  to  12.97%.  Moreover,  the  instructional  model  calls  for  use  of 
English  not  to  exceed  60%.  In  the  two  instances  that  English  use  exceeded 
this  amount,  the  differences  were  marginal.  In  sum,  site  D  appears  to  be 
a  late-exit  site  (see  Figure  11) . 

Pattern  8:  Site  E  is  the  late-exit  site  that  most  consistently 
reflects  its  nominal  program  designation.  English  is  used  sparingly  in 
kindergarten  (16.84%),  then  increases  to  about  one-fourth  in  grade  one. 
However,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  use  of  English  drastically  declines 
to  12.89%  in  grade  two,  only  to  increase  to  about  two-fifths  in  grade 
three.  By  grade  four,  English  is  used  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
time,  and  up  to  the  60%  limit  established  in  the  definition  of  the  late- 
exit  model  in  grade  five.  However,  in  grade  six,  English  is  used  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  time,  exceeding  the  limits  of  English  use  established 
for  this  program  model.  Nonetheless,  site  E  most  closely  resembles  its 
late-exit  label  (see  Figure  12) . 
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Figure  11 
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Across  all  eight  patterns,  the  variation  in  amount  of  English 
language  use  tends  to  increase  with  grade  level,  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  variation  occurring  in  grades  four  and  above. 

In  sum,  the  immersion  strategy  program  sites  exhibit  the  greatest 
fidelity  to  their  nominal  program  label  and  the  least  amount  of  variation 
within  program.  Tnere  is  a  great  deal  of  diversity  within  both  the  early- 
exit  and  late-exit  programs.  The  program  at  one  early-exit  site  more 
closely  resembles  an  immersion  strategy  program  than  an  early-exit  program 
in  its  almost  complete  reliance  upon  English  across  all  grades.  Two 
early-exit  sites  begin  with  substantial  use  of  English  and  increase  to 
almost  total  English  use  by  grade  two.  Another  early-exit  site  begins 
with  large  proportions  of  English,  but  exhibits  a  smaller  increase  in  the 
use  of  English.  The  final  early-exit  site  more  closely  resembles  a  late- 
exit  program  than  an  early-exit  program  in  that  English  instruction  is 
used  less  than  60%  of  the  time  across  grades.  The  program  at  one  late- 
exit  site  more  closely  resembles  an  early-exit  program  in  that  the  use  of 
English  exceeds  the  nominal  program  specifications  in  grade  three  and 
above.  Another  late-exit  site,  while  resembling  its  naninal  program  label 
overall,  exceeds  the  60%  limit  on  English  use,  although  the  difference  is 
minimal.  The  remaining  late-exit  site  faithfully  implements  the 
instructional  model  though  grade  five.  In  grade  six,  however,  English  is 
used  more  than  the  limit  established  for  this  model.  The  differences  in 
patterns  of  English  use  between  each  of  these  patterns  are  notable.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  each  of  these  observed 
patterns  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  limited-English-proficient  students 
they  serve  be  examined.  Unfortunately,  this  goes  beyond  the  resources  of 
this  study,  but  is  an  effort  that  should  be  undertaken  in  the  future. 

When  limited-English-proficient  students  should  be  mainstreamed  is 
another  central  issue  differentiating  the  instructional  programs. 
According  to  their  respective  models,  limited-English-proficient  students 
in  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  are  to  be  mainstreamed 
upon  reclassification  to  fluent  English  proficiency.  This  is  predicted  to 
occur  by  the  end  of  first  or  second  grade.    Late-exit  students  reclassi- 


fied  as  fluent-English  proficient  are  not  to  be  mainstreamed  until  after 
the  sixth  grade. 


As  reported  in  Volume  I,  reclassified  late-exit  students,  consistent 
with  the  instructional  model,  were  not  mainstreamed  until  after  grade  six. 
(By  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade,  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  students 
had  been  reclassified  as  fluent-English-proficient. ) 

Contrary  to  the  respective  models,  after  four  years  in  their 
respective  programs,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  immersion  strategy  and 
three-fourths  of  the  early-exit  students  had  been  reclassified.  Thus, 
students  in  the  early-exit  program  were  reclassified  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  in  the  immersion  strategy  program.  Even  more  surprisingly,  although 
teachers  in  both  programs  were  cairoitted  to  early  mainstreaming,  after 
four  years  in  their  respective  programs,  only  one-fourth  of  the  immersion 
strategy  students  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  early-exit  students  had 
been  mainstreamed.  In  effect,  not  all  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
students  who  were  reclassified  were  mainstreamed.  This  presumably 
reflected  the  judgments  of  their  teachers  and  principals  that  although 
these  students  had  met  local  reclassification  criteria,  their  skills  were 
still  not  sufficiently  strong  to  function  in  a  mainstream  English-only 
classroom.  Clearly,  as  these  students  had  been  reclassified,  there  was  no 
financial  incentive  to  maintain  these  students  in  these  programs  other 
than  to  ensure  that  their  learning  needs  were  met.  This  factor  should  not 
be  forgotten  as  the  achievement  results  are  reviewed,  for  it  suggests  that 
limited-English-proficient  students  require  a  minimum  of  five  or  more 
years  of  special  instruction  in  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
bilingual  programs.  That  is,  the  achievement  results  for  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  students  reflect  this  additional  training  beyond 
that  proposed  by  the  instructional  models. 


This  chapter  provided  an  overview  of  the  study  objectives  and 
research  questions,  as  well  as  information  on  the  definition  of  each 
treatment  (i.e.,  English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  education  programs) .    Information  was  provided  on 
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the  theoretical  background  (Nominal  Definition)  and  the  actual  implementa- 
tion (Operational  Definition)  of  each  instructional  treatment.  As  the 
purpose  of  Volume  II  is  to  address  the  student  growth  in  three  specific 
instructional  programs,  the  predictions  of  expected  student  outcomes  for 
each  treatment  were  discussed. 

At  this  juncture,  we  know  that  the  three  programs  in  this  study  do  in 
fact  differ  substantially  from  one  another,  and  that  these  differences, 
with  one  exception,  are  consistent  with  their  respective  instructional 
models.  While  there  was  a  diversity  of  patterns  in  the  amount  of  English 
used  among  early-exit  sites  in  grades  kindergarten  through  second  grade, 
they  all  had  moved  to  almost  exclusive  use  of  English  by  third  grade. 
With  two  exceptions,  all  roughly  fit  under  the  nominal  program  definition. 

The  one  late-exit  site  that  more  closely  resembled  an  early-exit 
program  is  more  of  a  concern.  The  pattern  of  English  use  is  so  different 
from  the  nominal  program  label  and  from  the  other  two  late-exit  sites 
after  grade  three  that  it  might  affect  the  achievement  pattern  for  the 
late-exit  students  if  students  from  this  site  were  combined  with  those  of 
the  other  two  late-exit  sites.  The  effect  of  these  differences  in 
patterns  of  English  among  the  early-exit  sites  as  well  as  among  the  late- 
exit  sites  would  best  be  addressed  in  future  analyses  of  operational 
programs. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  chapters  that  follow  address  the  issue  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  three  instructional  programs.  A  study  with  a  complex  design 
and  the  typical  difficulties  of  longitudinal  data  collection  in  field 
settings  pose  challenging  analytic  issues.  Some  of  these  issues  were 
expected,  while  others  arose  as  the  analyses  proceeded.  The  result  has 
been  a  series  of  complex  analyses,  chapter  II  enumerates  each  analytic 
step  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  analytic  issues  that  arose  and  how  they 
were  addressed. 
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Chapter  III  addresses  the  question  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  for  schools  that  had  both 
programs.  These  analyses  represent  a  completely  crossed  design  at  the 
school  level. 

Chapter  IV  also  addresses  the  question  of  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  but  these  analyses  use  data 
from  schools  that  had  only  an  immersion  strategy  or  an  early-exit  program. 
These  analyses  represent  a  comparison  of  two  groups  of  schools. 

Chapter  V  addresses  the  growth  of  students  in  each  of  the  three  late- 
exit  districts  within  this  instructional  program.  These  analyses  also 
relate  achievement  for  the  group  of  students  in  the  early  primary  grades 
to  the  achievement  for  another  group  of  students  in  the  later  primary 
grades. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  any  instructional  program  for  language- 
minority  children  is  the  degree  to  which  students  receiving  these  support 
services  are  able  to  achieve  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  general 
population.  To  this  end,  Chapter  VI  relates  the  achievement  of  students 
in  each  of  the  eight  districts  and  three  instructional  programs  to  each 
other  and  to  the  achievement  of  the  general  student  population. 

Chapter  VII  presents  conclusions  and  implications. 
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II.    OVERVIEW  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  ANALYSES 
Introduction 

The  intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  steps 
taken  to  analyze  the  student  achievement  data.  The  chapter  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  one  enumerates  each  of  the  major  sections,  and 
corresponding  tasks,  of  the  data  analyses.  Part  two  is  a  discussion  of  a 
range  of  key  analytic  issues  that  were  addressed. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  analyses  of  achievement  tests? 

The  analysis  of  data  as  complex  as  that  generated  by  this  study  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  but  the  richness  of  the  collected  information  does 
permit  up  to  offer  substantial  answers  to  our  main  questions.  In  this 
volume  we  focus  on  one  and  only  one  question:  what  differences  in  student 
achievement,  as  measured  in  English,  were  found  among  the  three  programs? 
The  analyses  that  follow  focus  on  the  programs  according  to  their  names: 
immersion  strategy  (IS) ,  early-exit  (EE) ,  or  late-exit  (IE) . 

Data  analyses  comparing  instructional  programs  can  be  done  at  both 
the  nominal  program  level  and  the  operational  program  level.  A  nominal 
analysis  is  a  comparison  of  instructional  programs  according  to  their 
respective  instructional  "labels."  These  categories  are  those  which 
programs  are  given  or  to  which  programs  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
surface  program  characteristics,  such  as  funding  source.  In  contrast,  an 
operational  analysis  is  a  comparison  of  instructional  programs  by 
categories  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  based  on  observed  differences 
in  the  instructional  program,  such  as  the  proportion  of  instruction 
provided  in  English,  Whether  content  instruction  is  used  to  teach  second 
language  skills,  etc.  A  rotiinal  program  analysis  addresses  the  question 
of  whether  there  are  any  differences  in  outcomes  between  program 
categories.  An  operational  program  analysis  addresses  two  questions: 
(1)  What  are  the  different  categories  into  which  the  instructional 
programs   can  be  grouped  based  on  observed  differences   in  program 
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characteristics?,  and  (2)  Are  there  differences  in  outcomes  between  these 
different  types  of  programs? 

An  operational  program  analysis  is  generally  preceded  by  a  nominal 
program  analysis.  A  roninal  program  analysis  is  important  because  it 
provides  valuable  information  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
programs,  taking  into  account  the  range  of  inplementations  of  each  label. 
A  given  instructional  model  may  have  a  single  definition,  but  when 
implemented  a  range  of  interpretations  and  accommodations  will  follow, 
providing  a  richer  and  more  complex  definition.  It  is  this  diversity  in 
implementation  of  a  given  model  that  is  taken  into  account  in  the  nominal 
program  analysis.  Thus,  if  a  nominal  program  analysis  results  in 
significant  differences  between  two  types  of  programs,  one  would  be 
confident  that  despite  the  variation  in  instructional  treatment  within  the 
programs,  the  program  difference  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
distinguishing  between  the  programs. 

Another  reason  a  nominal  analysis  is  an  important  first  step  before 
an  operational  analysis  is  that  an  outcome  of  the  nominal  analysis  is  the 
development  of  an  analytic  plan.  This  analytic  plan  provides  the 
framework  for  the  operational  program  analysis.  The  contribution  of  the 
operational  program  analysis  is  that  by  disregarding  the  nominal 
classification,  it  categorizes  program  inplementations  by  key  instruction- 
al characteristics,  thereby  minimizing  the  within--category  variation. 
This  approach  allows  one  to  identify  and  focus  on  those  specific  features 
of  the  instructional  approach  which  will  maximize  student  learning.  It 
allows  one  to  find  out  how  each  program  operates  and  how  any  differences 
in  program  effects  can  be  explained  by  differences  in  program  implementa- 
tion. 

The  primary  task  of  this  study  is  to  effect  a  nominal  analysis  of  the 
three  instructional  programs.  The  analyses  that  follow  address  this 
critical  analytic  step.  For  some  analyses,  differences  in  student  growth 
across  districts  are  related  to  differences  in  the  program  inplementations 
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across  those  districts.  However,  a  complete  operational  program  analysis 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Analytic  Framework 

The  achievement  analyses  were  divided  into  four  sections: 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  the 
schools  that  had  both  programs  (see  Chapter  III) . 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  the 
schools  that  had  only  one  of  the  programs  (see  Chapter  IV) . 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  three  implementations  of  the  late-exit  program 
(see  Chapter  V) . 

4.  Comparisons  among  all  districts  and  all  programs  through  the  use  of 
special  graphical  techniques  (see  Chapter  VI) . 

"  In  the  IS/EE  analysis  of  the  two-program  schools,  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  the  program  effect  while  controlling  for  the  effects  of  school. 
In  the  IS/EE  analysis  of  the  one-program  schools,  it  was  possible  to 
control  for  district.  Although  a  comparison  of  the  IE  program  with  the  IS 
and  EE  programs  was  not  possible  because  no  district  with  a  IE  program  had 
either  of  the  other  two  programs,  a  graphical  technique  called  TAMP 
(Trajectory  Analysis  of  Matched  Percentiles)  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
relative  gains  of  groups  of  students  in  various  districts  and  programs. 

A  K-l  analysis  was  completed  for  the  two-program  IS/EE  schools,  the 
one-program  IS/EE  schools,  and  the  three  IE  districts.  The  K-l  analyses 
consisted  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  covariance,  using  Jtindergarten  test 
scores  as  a  covariate,  which  permitted  a  comparison  of  the  programs  at 
spring  of  first  grade. 
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A  growth  curve  analysis  of  grades  1-3  was  completed  for  the  two- 
program  IS/EE  schools,  the  one-program  IS/EE  schools,  and  the  three  IE 
districts.  Additional  late-exit  analyses  included  a  growth  curve  analysis 
for  grades  3-6,  and  a  growth  curve  analysis  of  grades  1-6.  The  growth 
curve  analyses  consisted  of  individual  growth  curve  modeling. 

Each  analysis  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  sensitivity  tests.  The 
stability  of  the  major  findings  was  evaluated  by  adding  a  number  of 
covariates,  by  varying  the  model,  by  varying  the  subjects  included  in  the 
analysis,  and  by  varying  the  analytic  method.  In  addition,  separate 
analyses  were  performed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  kindergarten 
pretest  to  predict  the  growth  of  achievement  in  grades  1-3. 

Table  4  summarizes  the  major  analyses,  and  Table  5  outlines  the 
specific  analytic  procedures  for  these  major  analyses  and  identifies  the 
chapters  where  each  is  reported. 


Table  4 

Major  Analyses 

Imuersion  Strategy  and  Early-Exit 
Two-Procram  One-Proaram 

Late-Exit 

K-l  Analysis 

All  Students              All  Students 
Pretest  Only              Pretest  Only 

All  Students 
Pretest  Only 

1-3  Analysis 

All  Students              All  Students 
Pretest  Only              Pretest  Only 

All  Students 

3-6  Analysis 

All  Students 

1-6  Analysis 

All  Students 
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Table  5 


Analytic  Procedures  for  the  Major  Analyses 


Chanter  III. 

IS/EE  TVs-Program  Schools 
Analyses:  Oonparisori  of  IS 
students  and  EE  students  in 
schools  with  both  programs. 


K-l  ANALYSES 
Analysis     of  Ocvarianoe 
(ANOCMA)     and     Traja '  Dry 
Analysis  by  Matched  Percen- 
tiles (TAMP) 


ANQCWA:  Oocpare  programs  at 
spring  first  grade,  con- 
trolling for  school  effects. 


1-3  tisfl  aausre 

Hierarchical  Linear  Models 
of  individual  growth  curves 
(HIM)  and  Trajectory  Analy- 
sis by  Matched  Percentiles 
(TAMP) 


IBH*  Peepers  programs  at 
spring  first  grade  and  en 
growth  rate  spring  first 
grade  to  spring  third  grade, 
controlling  for  school  ef- 
fects. 


Chanter  IV. 

IS/EE  One-Program  Schools 
Analyses:  cenparisen  of 
students  in  schools  having 
only  the  IS  program  with 
students  in  schools  having 
only  the  EE  program. 


Chanter  V. 

IE  Districts  Analyses:  Com- 
parisons among  the  districts 
(D,  E,  and  G)  and  cohorts 
(K-3  and  3-6) . 


Charter  VI. 

Trajectory  Analysis  by 
Matched  Percentiles  (TAMP) : 
Comparisons  among  the  three 
programs,  the  thirteen  dis- 
trict-program combinations 
(five  districts  with  both  IS 
and  EE  programs  and  throe 
districts  with  l£  programs) , 
and  the  national  noons. 


AHODVA:  Oanpare  programs  at 
spring  first  grade,  con- 
trolling far  district  ef- 
fects but  treating  schools 
as  a  random  effect*  Control 
for  selection  and  attrition 
effects  using  "propensity 
scores. " 


ANOPVA:  Ooupara  districts 
at  spring  first  grade, 
treating  schools  as  a  randan 
effect  (K-3  cohort  only) . 


JfiME:  Ocnpera  the  students 
in  the  national  norming  sam- 
ple, the  students  in  each  of 
the  throe  programs,  and  each 
of  the  thirteen  district- 
program  coobinations  on 
growth  from  fall  Kindergar- 
ten to  spring  kindergarten; 
on  growth  torn  spring  kin- 
dergarten to  spring  first 
grade;  and  on  growth  from 
fall  kindergarten  to  spring 
first  grade* 


iJUj:  Ocnpare  programs  at 
spring  first  grade  and  on 
growth  rate  spring  first 
grade  to  spring  third  grade 
(1)  treating  schools  as  a 
fixed  effect,  end  (2)  treat- 
ing schools  as  a  random  ef- 
fect while  controlling  for 
district  effects.  For  both 
sets  of  analyses,  control 
for  selection  and  attrition 
effects  using  -propensity 
scores.91 


fflH:  Qxpare  districts  and 
cohorts  at  spring  third 
grade  and  on  growth  rate 
(spring  first  grade  to 
spring  third  grade  for  the 
K-3  cohort;  spring  third 
grade  to  spring  sixth  grade 
for  the  3-6  cohort) ,  treat- 
ing schools  as  a  f ixad  ef- 
fect. 


JBME:  (1)  Oonpara  the  stu- 
dents in  the  national  norm- 
ing sample,  the  students  in 
each  of  the  throe  programs, 
and  each  of  the  thirteen 
district  program  oaabina- 
tions  on  growth  from  spring 
first  grade  to  spring  third 
grade*  (2)  Gosper*  the  stu- 
dents in  the  national  norm- 
ing eanple  and  the  throe  I£ 
districts  on  growth  from 
spring  third  grade  to  spring 
sixth  grade  (3-6  cohort  on- 
ly). (3)  Ocnpare  the  stu- 
dents in  the  national  norm- 
ing samples  and  the  throe  LE 
districts  on  growth  fran 
spring  first  grade  to  spring 
sixth  grade  (across  the  K-3 
and  3-6  cohorts). 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


The  following  is  a  brief  but  more  detailed  description  of  the 
analyses  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V.  The  remainder  of  Chapter  II  consists 
of  a  detailed  description  of  the  design  of  the  analyses,  the  methods  used, 
the  test  instruments,  and  the  students  involved  in  the  analyses. 

Comparison  of  Immersion  Strategy  and  Early-Exit  Programs:  Two-Program 
Schools 

*  K-l  Analysis  of  Oovariance 

*  All  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  School 

*  Program  and  School  with  Key  Oovariates 

*  Program  and  School  with  All  Oovariates 

*  Only  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis  and  with  Pretest  Scores 

*  Pretest  Not  Used  as  Oovariate 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  School 

*  Program  and  School  with  Key  Oovariates 

*  Program  and  School  with  All  Oovariates 

*  Pretest  Used  as  Oovariate 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  School 

*  Program  and  School  with  Key  Oovariates 

*  Program  and  School  with  All  Oovariates 

*  Only  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis  aid  1-3  Analysis 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  School 

*  Program  and  School  with  Key  Covar^ates 

*  Program  and  School  with  All  Oovariates 

*  1-3  Growth  Curve  Analysis 

*  All  Students  Eligible  for  1-3  Analysis 

*  Only  Students  Eligible  for  1-3  Analysis  and  with  Pretest 
Scores 

*  Pretest  Not  Used  as  Oovariate 

*  Pretest  Used  as  Oovariate 
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Comparison  of  Immersion  Strategy  and  Early-Exit  Programs:  One-Program 
Schools 


K-l  Analysis  of  Covariance 

*      All  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  Propensity 

*  Program  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  with  All  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District 

*  Program,  District  and  Propensity 

*  Program  and  District  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District  with  All  Covariates 


Only  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis  and  with  Pretest  Scores 
*      Pretest  Not  Used  as  Covariate 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  Propensity 

*  Program  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  with  All  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District 

*  Program,  District  and  Propensity 

*  Program  and  District  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District  with  All  Covariates 


Pretest  Used  as  Covariate 

*  Program 

*  Program  and  Propensity 

*  Program  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  with  All  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District 

*  Program,  District  and  Propensity 

*  Program  and  District  with  Key  Covariates 

*  Program  and  District  with  All  Covariates 


1-3  Growth  Curve  Analysis 

*  All  Students  Eligible  for  1-3  Analysis 

*  Basic  Two-Level  Model 

*  Model  with  School  Curvature 

*  Models  with  and  without  District  Main  Effects 

*  Only  Students  Eligible  for  1-3  Analysis  and  with  Pretest  Scores 

*  Pretest  Not  Used  as  Covariate 

*  Pretest  Used  as  a  Predictor  of  Achievement 

*  Pretest  as  a  Predictor  of  Propensity  and  Initial  Status 


Analysis  of  Iate-E>dt  Program 


*  K-l  Analysis  of  Oovarianoe 

*  All  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis 

*  No  Covariates 

*  Key  Covariates 

*  All  Covariates 

*  Only  Students  Eligible  for  K-l  Analysis  and  with  Pretest  Scores 

*  Pretest  Not  Used  as  Covariate 

*  Pretest  Used  as  Covariate 

*  1-3  Growth  Curve  Analysis 

*  3-6  Growth  Curve  Analysis 

*  1-6  Growth  Curve  Analysis 

Analytic  Issues 

Begg  floaa  th»  «ti**Y  Adrian  *****       ngail»J  program  analyses? 

The  analyses  that  can  be  performed  to  evaluate  the  nominal  program 
are  severely  1  united  by  the  study  design,  which  in  turn  was  severely 
limited  by  the  paucity  of  IS  and  IE  programs.  Despite  an  extensive 
national  search,  only  a  handful  of  immersion  strategy  and  late-exit 
programs  were  identified.  Essentially  all  of  the  districts  with  IS  or  LE 
programs  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study.  However,  no  district  with  a 
late-exit  program  had  any  other  program.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
limited  number  of  districts  with  late-exit  programs,  makes  conparison  of 
the  IE  program  with  the  IS  and  EE  programs  extremely  difficult.  That  is, 
one  cannot  control  for  district  or  school  level  differences.  Although 
operational  program  analyses  might  be  able  to  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties,  in  nominal  program  analyses  any  differences  between  the 
achievement  of  students  in  IE  districts  and  those  in  the  IS/EE  districts 
cannot  be  unequivocally  attributed  to  the  program:  the  differences  might 
be  due  to  some  other  difference  between  the  LE  districts  and  the  IS/EE 
districts. 
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It  can  be  argued  that  the  inability  to  control  for  district 
differences  between  the  IE  program  and  either  the  IS  or  EE  program  implies 
that  no  such  comparisons  should  be  made.  In  the  presence  of  dramatic 
differences  between  the  growth  rate  in  achievement  of  IE  students  and 
IS/EE  students  relative  to  the  norming  population,  however,  some 
caiparisons  can  should  be  made.  In  addition,  some  insights  into  the 
effect  of  IE  programs  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  three  IE  districts 
among  themselves.  The  l'  .sence  of  any  3-6  cohorts  of  IS  or  EE  students 
means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  3-6  achievement  of  IE 
students  with  the  3-6  achievement  of  students  in  other  bilingual  programs. 
These  students  can  only  be  compared  across  the  three  IE  districts,  with 
the  K-3  cohorts  from  the  IE  districts,  and  with  the  national  norms. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  control  for  district  when  conparing  the  IS 
and  EE  programs,  it  is  generally  not  possible  to  control  for  school.  All 
five  of  the  study  districts  with  immersion  strategy  programs  also  had 
early-exit  programs  in  the  district  (or,  in  one  case,  in  a  neighboring 
district).  This  permits  nominal  program  analyses  to  ccnpare  IS  and  EE 
programs  while  controlling  for  district.  However,  we  found  much 
variability  among  the  schools  within  each  district.  This  school 
variability  makes  it  desirable  to  control  for  school  as  well  as  district. 
Comparisons  of  the  IS  and  EE  program  in  the  schools  that  implement  only 
one  program  cannot  control  for  school,  and  most  schools  implement  only  one 
program.  In  contrast  to  the  extremely  limited  number  of  IE  districts, 
however,  there  were  enough  one-program  IS  or  EE  schools  to  permit  relating 
program  differences  to  the  school-to-school  variability. 

There  were  four  study  schools  that  had  implemented  both  IS  and  EE 
programs.  In  these  four  schools,  a  comparison  of  the  programs  can  be  made 
while  controlling  directly  for  school  (and  therefore  district)  effects. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  design  for  performing 
nominal  program  analyses. 
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Why  is  it  important  to  control  for  district  and  school  in  nominal  program 
analyses? 

It  is  important  to  control  for  both  district  and  school  in  nominal 
program  analyses  not  only  because  those  institutions  have  direct 
educational  effects  but  also  because  districts  and  schools  indirectly 
represent  communities.  Each  district  draws  its  limited-English-proficient 
(LEP)  students  from  a  relatively  homogeneous  population,  while  different 
districts  may  be  drawing  upon  very  different  LEP  populations.  This  is 
perhaps  most  striking  with  regard  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  LEP  populations  in  the  study  districts. 

Districts  differed  markedly  in  the  percentage  of  students  (9%  to  31%) 
and  their  parents  (40%  to  91%)  born  outside  the  united  States,  as  well  as 
by  their  country  of  origin  (see  Table  6) .  In  five  districts  (sites  A,  B, 
C,  F,  and  G) ,  the  majority  of  students  and  their  parents  who  were  born 
outside  of  the  United  States  came  from  Mexico.  In  contrast,  most  students 
in  three  districts  and  their  parents  who  were  born  outside  the  U.S.  came 
from  Puerto  Rico  or  South  America.  Non-U. S. -born  students  and  parents  in 
site  D  typically  came  from  Cuba,  whereas  in  sites  E  and  H/I  they  were  born 
in  South  America  or  Puerto  Rico. 

The  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  of  the  families  served  s.?«n  •  .-^ied 
considerably  from  one  district  to  another.  'itiis  is  an  ^^rtant 
consideration,  for  the  SES  level  of  school  suggests  the  degree  of  need 
for  support  services  and  the  availability  of  resources  to  the  school. 
Considerable  school-to-school  variation  in  SES  was  found  within  districts, 
as  well  as  the  expected  variation  between  districts.  As  the  SES  of  the 
students  in  a  school  is  consist-partly  and  strongly  associated  with 
achievement  in  the  school,  any  such  variation  icivct  be  controlled  i.  .)ermit 
sensible  program  comparisons.  However,  a  measure  of  the  general  SES  level 
for  the  school  was  not  always  available. 
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Table  6 


Percentage  of  Students  and  Their  Parents 
Born  Outside  of  the  United  States 


Pistrict 

Student 

Parents 

Country  of  Oriain 

A 

9% 

57% 

Mexico 

<1% 

3% 

Cuba 

B 

9% 

91% 

Mexico 

0 

1% 

South  America 

c 

17% 

91% 

Mexico 

0 

1% 

South  America 

D 

24% 

72% 

Cuba 

7% 

10% 

South  America 

E 

18% 

55% 

Puerto  Rico 

10% 

3% 

South  America 

F 

7% 

40% 

Mexico 

G 

15% 

n  f  CL 

86% 

Mexico 

1% 

4% 

Puerto  Rico 

H 

15% 

35% 

Puerto  Rico 

13% 

33% 

South  America 

3% 

0 

Cuba 

I 

11% 

28% 

South  America 

9% 

21% 

Puerto  Rico 

2% 

16% 

Cuba 

1% 

0 

Mexico 

In  some  studies,  a  random  sanple  of  students  from  a  school  is 
obtained,  thus  permitting  the  SES  of  the  saitpled  students  to  be  used  as  an 
estimate  of  the  overall  school  SES.  In  this  study,  however,  only  LEP 
students  were  sampled.  While  for  seme  schools  and  even  entire  districts 
nearly  all  students  are  LEP,  in  other  schools  and  districts  varying 
proportions  of  the  students  are  LEP.  Furthermore,  systematic  differences 
between  the  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  in  a  school  are  to  be  expected. 
Therefore,  in  instances  where  school-level  SES  information  was  not 
available  for  a  given  school  site,   the  SES  of  the  LEP  students  is 
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generally  not  a  good  measure  of  the  SES  of  all  the  students  in  the 
•ichool.2 

Second  language  learners  are  able  to  increase  their  acquisition  of 
the  new  language  if  there  are  native  speakers  available  (assuming  that 
there  are  appropriate  opportunities  for  interactions  between  them) .  Thus 
the  relative  mix  of  language-minority  students  and  native  English  speakers 
could  be  an  important  source  of  support  for  learning  English,  Table  7 
details  the  great  variability  in  the  mix  of  students  in  classrooms  by 
English  language  proficiency.  In  some  districts,  the  classrooms  are 
almost  entirely  catprised  of  limited-English-proficient  (LEP)  students, 
with  few  or  no  students  who  are  fluent  in  English  (fluent-English- 
proficient,  or  FEP,  and  English-only,  or  EO) ,  such  as  in  districts  F,  H, 
and  I.  In  other  districts,  such  as  B  and  C,  while  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  LEP  (>50%) ,  about  one-fourth  of  the  students  are  either  FEP 
or  EO. 

A  major  requirement  for  each  program  is  that  teachers  be  bilingual. 
Teachers'  understanding  of  the  primary  language  of  their  students  allows 
them  to  determine  the  success  of  a  lesson  and  to  select  appropriate 
learning  tasks  and  teaching  strategies.  TJhile  districts  are  fairly 
consistent  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  speak  English  fairly  well,  these 
teachers  differ  markedly  in  their  proficiency  in  their  students'  primary 
language.  Whereas  in  district  E  the  range  of  teachers'  proficiency  in 
Spanish  is  exceptionally  high,  other  districts,  such  as  B  and  C,  have  few 
teachers  who  are  sufficiently  proficient  to  teach  in  Spanish  (see 
Table  8) . 


2Some  school-level  SES  information  was  collected  on  the  School  Site 
Fact  Sheet.  These  measures  of  SES  were  relatively  crude  estimates, 
however,  with  questionable  reliability.  Even  this  limited  information  was 
missing  for  a  substantial  number  of  the,  .study  schools. 
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Table  7 


Ranges  of  Percentage  of  LEP1,  FEP2,  and  EO3  Students, 
by  District  and  Program 


Immersion 

Strategy 

Early-Bat 

Late-E}q.t 

District 

% 

% 

% 

A 

LEP 

37.0  -  100 

33.7  -  87.8 

* 

FEP 

0  -  61.8 

1.8  -  57.5 

* 

EO 

0  -  1.2 

8.8  -  21.1 

B 

LEP 

53.6  -  62.4 

53.8  -  72.1 

* 

FEP 

9.6  -  12.8 

7.5  -  18.2 

* 

EO 

28.0  -  34.4 

20.3  -  28.0 

* 

C 

LEP 

54.1  -  65.9 

57.6  -  89.6 

FEP 

4.1  -  8.3 

6.3  -  14.5 

EO 

26.3  -  39.4 

0  -  28.7 

D 

LEP 

* 

* 

0  -  89.9 

* 

* 

10.1  -  97.7 

EO 

* 

* 

0  -  4.2 

E 

LEP 

* 

24.4  -  89. C 

FEP 

K 

10.4  -  75.6 

EO 

* 

0 

F 

LEP 

94.7  -  98.4 

69.4  -  92.8 

* 

r£Jr 

l.O  D.J 

/ • 2  —  27  •  6 

EO 

0 

0  -  3.4 

* 

G 

LEP 

* 

42.5  -  65.9 

FEP 

* 

* 

0.6  -  19.7 

EO 

* 

* 

28.6  -  44.8 

H/I 

LEP 

98.2  -  100 

89.6  -  100 

FEP 

0  -  1.8 

0  -  10.4 

EO 

0 

0 

1  LEP  =  LimitGd-Engli.sh-proficient 

2  FEP  =  Fluent-English-proficient 

3  30  =  English-Only  (native  English  speaker) 
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Table  8 


Ranges  of  Ratings  of  Teachers'  English  and  Spanish  Proficiency*, 

by  District  and  Program 


Tirnw»T"fii  on 

Strateov 

Early-Exit 

Late-Exit 

District 

A 

English 

4.3  -  4.9 

4.6  -  4.9 

* 

Spanish 

1.7  -  3.4 

1.8  -  3.7 

* 

B 

English 

5.0 

4.8  -  5.0 

* 

Spanish 

0.6  -  1.1 

1.9  -  2.9 

* 

C 

English 

4.7  -  5.0 

4.3  -  5.0 

* 

Spanish 

1.0  -  2.2 

2.9  -  4.7 

* 

D 

English 

* 

3.4  -  4.1 

Spanish 

* 

2.7  -  4.8 

E 

English 

* 

3.2  -  4.4 

Spanish 

* 

4.4  -  5.0 

F 

English 

4.0  -  4.4 

4.1  -  4.8 

Spanish 

2.7  -  4.5 

2.4  -  3.7 

G 

English 

4.7  -  4.9 

Spanish 

3.1  -  3.8 

H/I 

English 

4.4  -  4.9 

4.1  -  4.8 

Spanish 

3.4  -  4.4 

2.4  -  4.8 

+  Teacher  speech  samples  were  rated  on  a  12 -point  scale  ranging  from  0 
(for  no  practical  ability  to  function  in  the  taught  language)  to  5  (for 
ability  equivalent  to  that  of  an  educated  native  speaker) . 


Schools  also  vary  widely  within  district  and  program  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  teachers  have  advanced  degrees,  such  as  a  master's  or  a 
doctorate  (see  Table  9) ,  At  one  extreme,  district  E  has  schools  in  which 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  have  such  advanced 
degrees.  In  contrast,  few  teachers  have  such  degrees  in  the  immersion 
strategy  program  in  districts  A,  C,  and  F  or  in  district  B's  early-exit 
program. 
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Table  9 

Ranges  of  Percentage  of  Teachers  with  Masters  or 
Doctoral  Degree,  by  District  and  Program 


District 

Immersion 
Strategy 
% 

Early-Exit 

% 

late-Exit 
% 

A 

0  -  25.0 

0  -  71.0 

* 

B 

0  -  85.7 

0  -  33.3 

* 

C 

0  -  33.3 

0  -  66.7 

* 

D 

* 

* 

20.0  -  100 

E 

* 

* 

66.7  -  100 

F 

0  -  20.0 

37.5  -  66.7 

* 

G 

* 

* 

0  -  57.1 

28.6  -  50.0 

40.0  -  50.0 

* 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  variation  within  district  and  program 
as  to  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  have  a  bilingual  or  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  teaching  certificate  (see  Table  10) ,  the  percentage 
of  teachers  who  assign  homework  (see  Table  11),  and  the  percentage  of 
instructional  time  allocated  for  each  subject  (see  Table  12) . 

In  sum,  schools  within  districts  and  districts  within  programs  vary 
widely  on  a  number  of  factors  that  are  independent  of  program  that  could 
influence  the  achievement  of  students  and  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
data  analyses. 
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Table  10 


Ranges  of  Percentage  of  Teachers  with  Bilingual 
and  ESL  Certification,  by  District  and  Program 


Iranersion 

Strateov 

Late-Exit 

Di-str^ct 

a 

% 

A 

Bilingual 

33.3  -  100 

0  -  100 

* 

XX • X  —  XUU 

X4.J  ™  D/.X 

* 

B 

Bilingual 

0  -  33.3 

0  -  70.0 

* 

T7CT 

U      XX  .  x 

U  —  XZ.D 

* 

C 

Bilingual 

0  -  100 

60.0  -  100 

* 

PCT 

u  —  XUU 

zo* b  ™  bo. / 

* 

D 

Bilingual 

* 

16.7 

-  100 

0 

-  75. ( 

E 

Bilingual 

* 

75.0 

-  100 

0 

-  46.; 

F 

Bilingual 

100 

100 

* 

ESL 

0  -  100 

0  -  66.7 

* 

G 

Bilingual 

* 

83.3 

-  100 

ESL 

* 

* 

66.7 

-  100 

Bilingual 

94.1  -  100 

40.0  -  72.7 

* 

ESL 

33.3  -  100 

60.0  -  100 

* 

Table  11 

Ranges  of  Percentage  of  Teachers  Reporting  Homework  is  Assigned 
More  Than  Three  Tiroes  Per  Week,  by  District  and  Program 


Immersion 

■Cox  x  y  hjvj.  u 

District 

% 

% 

% 

A 

0  -  89.0 

0  -  74.0 

* 

B 

0  -  100 

0  -  50.0 

* 

c 

11.0  -  100 

50.0  -  100 

* 

D 

* 

* 

33.3  -  100 

E 

* 

* 

81.8  -  100 

F 

60.0  -  100 

12.5  -  100 

G 

* 

* 

28.6  -  100 

H 

84.0  -  100 

50.0  -  100 

* 
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Table  12 

Ranges  of  Percentage  of  Instructional  Time  Per  Subject,  by  District  and  Program 


District  Subject 


B 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 

English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Mathematics 


.  Immersion 
Strategy 
% 

47.4  -  65.8 
0 

19.0  -  25.0 

56.8  -  62.1 
0 

16.6  -  22.2 


Early-Exit 
% 

23.6  -  56.0 
0  -  43.0 
20.9  -  21.8 

28.9  -  64.1 
0  -  27.8 
21.0  -  28.2 


late-Exit 
% 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 

English  language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 


55.3  -  63.7 
0  -  3.6 
22.7  -  25.4 

* 
* 


10.1  -  40.0 
31.3  -  42.7 
5.9  -  28.2 

* 


22.2  -  49.7 
16.9  -  40.5 
13.5  -  24.5 


English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 

English  language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 


* 
* 


38.5  -  64.6 
0  -  10.9 

14.6  -  30.8 


* 

* 

36.6  -  53.2 
0  -  16.8 
20.1  -  30.8 


19.4  -  36.4 
20.2  -  44.0 
17.7  -  20*2 


English  language  Arts 
Spanish  Language  Arts 
Mathematics 

English  Language  Arts 
Spanish  language  Arts 
Mathematics 


59.5  -  69.5 
0 

21.9  -  25.7 


37.8  -  51.6 
13.2  -  20.2 
21.4  -  29.5 


24.1  -  52.0 
5.6  -  43.4 
17.0  -  24.6 
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In  the  nominal  program  analyses,  the  programs  are  viewed  as  being 
implemented  at  the  district  level.  For  the  immersion  program,  all  five 
IS/EE  districts  consistently  used  nearly  all  English  for  instruction.  In 
contrast,  there  were  striking  district  differences  in  the  pattern  of 
percent  English  used  across  the  grades  for  the  ea..iy-exit  and  late-exit 
programs.  The  differences  within  district  wer i  much  less  dramatic.  (See 
Chapter  I  for  additional  information  on  the  pattern  of  percent  English  in 
the  districts.) 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  differences  between  schools  in  SES, 
schools  encompass  a  multitude  of  attributes  that  can  affect  a  student's 
achievement. 

What  are  the  manor  divisions  of  these  nominal  program  analyses? 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  cont  ->l  for  district  and  school  when 
formally  comparing  programs,  the  nominal  program  analyses  were  divided 
into  three  parts,  as  outlined  in  Table  4  and  Table  5.  The  first  set  of 
analyses  ccnparod  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  the 
four  schools  that  had  both  programs.  In  the  analyses  of  these  two-program 
schools,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  program  effect  while  controlling 
for  the  effects  of  school.  Coimnunity  influences  are  also  controlled  in 
these  analyses  at  the  level  of  the  area  served  by  the  individual  school. 
The  results  from  these  analyses  are  given  in  Chapter  III. 

The  second  set  of  analyses  compared  the  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs  in  the  schools  that  had  only  one  of  the  two  programs. 
In  the  analyses  of  these  one-program  schools,  it  was  possible  to  control 
for  district.  Community  influences  are  controlled  at  the  level  of  the 
area  served  by  the  entire  school  district  or,  in  one  case,  by  a  pair  of 
nearby  school  districts.  Results  from  these  analyses  appear  in  Chapter 
IV. 

The  third  set  of  analyses  conpared  the  three  districts  with  late-exit 
programs.    Direct  comparison  of  the  late-exit  program  with  the  immersion 
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strategy  and  early-exit  programs  is  not  possible,  because  no  district  with 
a  late-exit  program  had  either  of  the  other  two  programs.  Comparisons 
among  the  three  late-exit  districts  is  nonetheless  illuminating.  These 
analytic  results  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 

Although  statistical  comparison  of  student  achievement  between  the 
three  IE  districts  as  a  group  and  the  five  IS/EE  districts  as  a  group  is 
not  appropriate,  comparisons  among  the  eight  districts  (or  among  the 
thirteen  district-program  combinations)  can  be  made  less  formally  through 
a  special  descriptive  analytic  procedure.  Any  such  comparisons  must  be 
made  in  the  context  of  the  many  differences  among  the  districts.  The 
fourth  set  of  analyses  was  performed  to  facilitate  these  conparisons. 
Through  the  use  of  special  graphical  techniques,  the  relative  gains  of  two 
or  more  groups  can  be  evaluated.  The  graphs  cannot  identify  the  source  of 
the  differences;  for  exanple,  whether  differences  stem  from  student 
ability  or  from  the  educational  program.  With  such  a  small  number  of 
districts  that  are  disparate  in  so  many  ways,  such  attributions  cannot  b? 
made  statistically.  These  special  graphs,  called  TAMP  (Trajectory 
Analysis  of  Matched  Percentiles)  figures,  appear  in  Chapter  VI. 

What  do  the  Achievement  Tests  measure? 

The  Tests  of  Basic  Experiences  (TOBE)  were  given  to  kindergarten 
students.  With  the  TOBE,  the  directions  and  items  are  read  to  the 
students  by  the  test  examiner,  and  the  students  indicate  their  answers  by 
marking  one  of  four  pictures.  The  mathematics  tests  measures  students' 
mastery  of  fundamental  mathematical  concepts  and  the  terms  associated  with 
them,  as  well  as  understanding  of  the  quantitative  relationships  between 
objects.  The  TOBE  language  test  measures  vocabulary,  sentence  structure, 
verb  tense,  sound-symbol  relationships,  and  letter  recognition.  In 
addition,  there  are  items  measuring  listening  skills,  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  symbols,  and  derivation  of  the  meaning  of  "nonsense"  words  from 
their  context. 
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The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  Form  S  (CTBS-S) ,  Level  B 
were  admiiiistered  to  students  in  the  fall  of  grades  one  through  six,  and 
Level  C  to  students  in  the  spring  of  grades  one  through  six.  There  are 
multiple  levels  of  the  CTBS-S  tests  for  these  grades.  At  the  lowest  level 
most  of  the  test  items  are  read  to  the  students,  and  as  the  test  level 
increases  the  students  read  more  of  the  items  to  themselves.  While  having 
substantial  overlap  in  content  coverage  and  item  difficulty,  the  adjacent 
test  levels  gradually  shift  their  content  emphasis  to  match  changes  in 
student  development.  The  mathematics  score  is  based  on  confutation, 
concepts,  and  applications.  The  tests  contributing  to  the  first  grade 
language  score  measure  sentence  structure  and  syntax,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  plurals,  verbs,  ccnparative  adjectives,  and  possessive  pronouns  in 
Level  B,  and  verb  forms,  subject-verb  agreement,  spelling,  capitalization, 
and  punctuation  in  Level  C;  higher  levels  measure  usage  and  paragraph 
organization.  The  first  grade  reading  tests  measure  letter  sounds,  word 
recognition,  and  reading  comprehension;  higher  levels  measure  vocabulary 
and  reading  canprehension. 

Given  that  the  norms  for  the  TOBE-2  and  the  CTBS-S  were  established 
in  1977-78  and  1972-73,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  the  question  of  their 
relevance  to  students  in  the  current  study.  Cannell  asserted  that 
"standardized,  nationally  normed  achievement  tests.  .  .  are  inflated  and 
idisleading"  (Cannell,  1987,  p.  3).  Motivated  by  Cannell,  Linn,  Graue, 
and  Sanders  (1990)  effected  a  study  of  norm-referenced  test  results 
reported  by  states  and  school  districts  and  of  factors  related  to  those 
scores.  They  found  that  the  "norms  obtained  for  grades  one  through  eight 
during  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s  are  easier  on  most  tests  than  more 
recent  norms"  (p.  13) .  However,  test  norms  may  be  changing  faster  than 
student  achievement.  The  implications  for  this  study  are  limited.  The 
performance  of  students  in  each  of  the  program  models  are  only  being 
carpared  to  one  another.  Thus  any  potential  overestimation  in  performance 
would  likely  affect  each  group  equally. 
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What  are  the  minor  divisions  of  the  analyses? 


The  foundation  for  the  analytic  comparisons  of  two-program  IS/EE 
schools  (Chapter  III) ,  one-program  IS/EE  schools  (Chapter  IV) ,  and  the 
three  IE  districts  (Chapter  V)  is  individual  growth  curve  modeling  using 
the  HIM  computer  program  (Bryk  et  al. ,  1988) .  However,  because  CTBS  test 
scores  in  English  are  not  available  for  kindergarten,  individual  growth 
curve  modeling  for  kindergarten  through  third  grade  is  not  appropriate. 
The  individual  growth  curve  analyses  require  that  all  of  the  test  scores 
be  on  the  same  scale.  The  TOBE  language  subtest  administered  to 
kindergarten  students  is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  the  CTBS  language  arts 
and  reading  subtests  in  English,  and  it  is  not  appropriate  to  try  to  put 
it  on  the  same  scale.  Thus  the  K-l  analyses,  comparing  the  programs  at 
spring  of  first  grade,  had  to  be  separated  from  the  1-3  analyses, 
comparing  the  growth  curves  from  first  through  third  grades,  at  least  for 
the  language  arts  and  reading  subtests. 

The  TOBE  mathematics  subtest  administered  in  kindergarten  is  not  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  CTBS  mathematics  subtest,  either.  Because  of  the 
similarity  of  content  of  the  TOBE  and  CTBS  mathematics  tests,  it  would  be 
theoretically  appropriate  to  conduct  an  analysis  to  produce  equated  scores 
for  those  two  tests.  Such  equating  would  permit  the  use  of  individual 
growth  curve  analyses  for  kindergarten  through  third  grade  using  the 
equated  scores.  While  it  would  be  useful  to  compare  such  K-3  analyses 
with  the  results  of  the  two-part  analyses  presented  here,  resource 
limitations  prevented  us  from  performing  the  K-3  mathematics  analyses. 

In  addition  to  this  division  between  K-l  and  1-3  analyses,  the 
late-exit  analyses  also  included  separate  3-6  analyses.  Since  no  IS/EE 
3-6  cohorts  were  included  in  the  study,  there  is  no  comparison  group  for 
the  IE  3-6  cohorts.  Comparisons  among  the  three  late-exit  districts  can 
be  made,  however.  In  addition,  combining  the  1-3  and  3-6  analyses  into 
1-6  analyses  allows  a  relatively  direct  comparison  of  achievement  between 
these  two  sets  of  grades. 
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Finally,  every  set  of  analyses  was  subjected  to  a  series  of 
sensitivity  tests.  By  varying  the  model,  the  subjects  included  in  the 
analysis,  and  even  the  analytic  method,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  any  conclusions  are  sensitive  to  these  variations.  While 
literally  hundreds  of  models  were  estimated,  only  a  small  fraction  of  them 
are  presented,  and  only  the  especially  important  variations  are  mentioned. 

waw  usay.  Ttuflanta  and  schools  vera  included  in  the  analyses? 

The  number  of  students  and  schools  used  varies  according  to  the 
analysis.  Table  13  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  program  for  the 
two-program  schools  analyses.  Schools  12  and  14,  which  are  in  district  B, 
represent  the  majority  of  the  students  in  all  of  the  two-program  schools 
analyses.  School  21,  in  district  C,  has  relatively  few  students  in  each 
program,  but  all  of  them  had  kindergarten  test  scores  (pretest) .  School 
51,  in  district  F,  also  had  relatively  few  students,  none  of  whom  had 
pretest  scores.  The  absence  of  pretest  scores  is  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  program  in  this  district  lost  a  substantial  part  of  its 
funding,  which  resulted  in  the  113  kindergarten  students  being  exited  from 
the  program,  and  therefore  from  the  study. 
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Table  13 


Number  of  Students  by  School  and  Analysis 
for  Two-Program  Schools 


School 

School 

School 

School 

m  aftti2L— w»» 

51 

Total 

K-l  Analyses 

IS 

79 

35 

17 

29 

160 

All  Students 

EE 

30 

14 

11 

88 

Total 

112 

65 

31 

40 

248 

K-l  Analyses 

IS 

65 

23 

17 

0 

105 

Students  with 

EE 

12 

22 

14 

0 

48 

Pretest 

Total 

77 

45 

31 

0 

153 

1-3  Analyses 

IS 

72 

28 

12 

27 

139 

All  Students 

EE 

27 

22 

7 

11 

67 

Total 

99 

50 

19 

38 

206 

1-3  Analyses 

IS 

58 

16 

12 

0 

86 

Students  with 

EE 

6 

15 

7 

0 

28 

Pretest 

Total 

64 

31 

19 

0 

114 

Table  14  gives  the  number  of  students  in  each  school  included  in  the 
one-program  IS/EE  analyses.  Because  of  the  very  small  number  of  students 
in  certain  schools,  some  of  the  schools  were  combined  (as  indicated  in  the 
table)  for  most  analyses.  "School  15"  is  not  a  physical  school,  but 
rather  is  used  to  denote  a  sizable  group  of  students  who  were  in  school  13 
for  kindergarten  but  in  school  14  thereafter. 
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Table  14 


Number  of  Students  by  School  and  Analysis 
for  One-Program  Schools 


K-J-  Analyses 

1-3  Analyses 

School 

All 

students 

All 

Students 

District 

i^cuaents 

Stwents 

w/Pretest 

A 

XS01 

01 

68 

43 

59 

34 

B 

IS10 

10 

12 

12 

9 

9 

C 

IS2A 

22 

25 

25 

18 

18 

24 

7 

<• 

i 

5 

1 

K 

IS7A 

71 

4 

0 

4 

0 

75 

20 

11 

19 

10 

10 

0 

8 

0 

H 

IS7B 

72 

15 

12 

10 

8 

73 

9 

7 

8 

6 

74 

7 

3 

5 

2 

78 

13 

9 

10 

6 

79 

3 

0 

3 

0 

92 

3 

0 

3 

0 

H 

IS7C 

77 

9 

0 

9 

0 

91 

4 

0 

4 

0 

H 

IS7D 

76 

22 

12 

20 

11 

A 

EE02 

02 

35 

26 

31 

22 

A 

EE04 

04 

13 

4 

11 

2 

A 

EE05 

05 

36 

25 

30 

19 

B 

EE11 

11 

31 

31 

22 

22 

B 

EE13 

13 

25 

24 

16 

15 

B 

EE15 

15 

22 

22 

18 

18 

c 

EE2A 

20 

40 

40 

30 

30 

23 

5 

5 

4 

4 

F 

EE5Q 

50 

24 

0 

23 

0 

I 

EE81 

81 

18 

13 

13 

8 

I 

E&82 

82 

17 

11 

14 

8 

I 

EE83 

83 

35 

25 

31 

21 

1 

EE84 

84 

10 

0 

9 

0 
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Table  15  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  the  late-exit 
schools.  Because  district  G  did  not  enter  the  study  until  spring  of  the 
first  year,  none  of  the  students  in  district  G  had  pretest  scores.  This 
is  critical  as  the  analyses  require  a  measure  of  achievement  p  .or  to 
study  participation.  Of  course,  none  of  the  students  entering  the  tudy 
in  third  grade  had  pretest  scores,  either. 


Table  15 

Number  of  Students  by  School  and  Analysis 
for  Late-Exit  Schools 


K-l  Analyses  1-3  Analyses 


All 

Students 

All 

Students 

3-6 

Pistrict 

school 

Students 

w/Pretest 

w/Pretest 

Analyses 

D 

30 

42 

21 

35 

16 

21 

E 

40 

13 

13 

4 

4 

5 

41 

29 

28 

26 

25 

25 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

43 

28 

26 

17 

16 

14 

44 

23 

21 

20 

18 

19 

45 

20 

19 

16 

16 

10 

46 

4 

4 

3 

3 

17 

G 

60 

10 

0 

9 

0 

4 

61 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

62 

14 

0 

11 

0 

14 

63 

20 

0 

15 

0 

5 

64 

3 

0 

3 

0 

9 

65 

9 

0 

7 

0 

1 

How  were  the  kindergarten  test  scores  used  in  fche  analyses? 

Kindergarten  students  were  administered  Level  K  of  the  TOBE  2  test, 
referred  to  hereafter  simply  as  the  TOBE.  Although  the  spring  kindergar- 
ten TOBE  was  administered  in  twice,  once  in  Spanish  and  once  in  English, 
the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE  was  administered  once,  in  the  child's  dominant 
language.  For  the  vast  majority  of  children,  this  meant  the  fall 
kindergarten  TOBE  was  administered  in  Spanish.    It  would  be  questionable 
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to  include  a  test  score  in  Spanish  as  part  of  a  growth  curve  where  the 
other  scores  were  in  English.  However,  the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE, 
administered  in  Spanish,  may  be  a  reasonable  measure  of  a  student's 
"school  readiness."  That  is,  it  may  be  a  useful  predictor  of  the 
student's  achievement,  even  as  measured  in  English.  Accordingly,  the  fall 
kindergarten  Spanish  TOBE  subtest  scores  were  used  as  predictors  of 
achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade,  as  measured  by  the  English  GIBS 
achievement  tests. 

What  form  of  the  CTBS  achievement  subtest  scores  were  analyzed? 

The  achievement  tests  administered  beginning  in  first  grade  were  from 
the  appropriate  level  (B,  C,  1,  2,  or  3)  of  the  Ccaprehensive  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills,  Expanded  Edition,  Form  S  (CTBS) .  The  Expanded  Scale  Scores 
(ESS)  from  the  CTBS  tests,  administered  in  English,  were  analyzed.  The 
ESS  form  a  continuous  scale  from  kirriergarten  through  high  school.  For 
any  one  of  the  three  subtests  (mathematics,  language,  or  reading) ,  the  ESS 
from  any  adndnistration  of  the  subtest  may  be  compared  with  the  ESS  from 
any  other  administration  of  that  same  subtest.  The  ESS  are  on  an 
equal-interval  scale,  so  a  difference  of  one  point  has  the  same  meaning 
regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scores.  That  is,  a  change  from  an  ESS 
of  200  to  an  ESS  of  210  on  a  subtest  has  the  same  meaning  as  a  change  from 
an  ESS  of  350  to  an  ESS  of  360.  The  ESS  should  not  be  compared  across 
subtests,  however.  An  ESS  of  300  for  the  language  subtest  does  not  mean 
the  same  level  of  achievement  as  a  300  for  the  mathematics  or  reading 
subtest. 

Why  were  CTBS  Expanded  Scale  Scores  used? 

Using  a  single  continuous  scale  like  the  Expanded  Scale  Score  of  the 
CTBS  is  essential  for  modeling  growth.  Therefore  the  1-3  analyses  needed 
to  be  performed  on  the  ESS.  For  convenience  of  comparison  of  the  1-3 
results  and  the  K-l  results,  the  ESS  were  also  used  for  the  K-l  analyses. 
Ihus  the  outcome  measures  for  the  K-l  analyses,  the  spring  first  grade  ESS 
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for  each  of  the  three  CTBS  subtests,  correspond  to  the  initial  time  point 
for  the  1-3  analyses. 

how  do  national  samples  perform  on  the  CTBS  gfhjw?!"*^  fcggfcft? 

National  norms  are  available  for  the  CTBS  achievement  tests.  As 
these  norms  are  bajed  on  national  samples  of  students,  they  reflect  the 
achievement  of  students  whose  primary  language  is  usually  English.  While 
the  applicability  of  these  norms  to  describe  the  academic  growth  of 
language-minority  students  is  questionable,  these  norms  are  the  criteria 
used  to  determine  whether  a  language-minority  student  is  limited-English- 
proficient  and  therefore  in  need  of  special  supportive  services. 
Additionally,  the  norm  information  permits  some  understanding  of  how  the 
distribution  of  ESS  changes  from  grade  to  grade. 

Table  16  shows  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  ESS  for  the 
norming  sample  by  grade  for  each  subtest,  taken  from  the  CTB/McGraw-Hill 
CTBS/S  Technical  Bulletin  No.  1  (1974) .  Two  trends  can  be  seen  in  this 
table.  First,  the  difference  between  the  means  for  successive  grades 
diminishes  as  one  moves  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher  grades. 
Second,  the  standard  deviation  increases  with  increasing  grade. 


Table  16 


Norming  Sample: 
ESS  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Grade  and  Subtest 


Grade 


Mathematics 
Mean  S.D. 


Language 
Mean  S.D. 


Reading 
Mean  S.D. 


Spring  1st 
Spring  2nd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  4th 
Spring  5th 
Spring  6th 


259 
308 
364 
394 
436 
464 


36.5 
43.0 
54.7 
60.1 
69.4 
80.8 


283 
359 
410 
440 
470 
487 


55.7 
66.0 
75.7 
77.3 
79.1 
84.6 


263 
328 
380 
422 
459 
485 


45.2 
62.2 
70.8 
78.8 
84.9 
93.6 
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Figure  13  through  Figure  15  show  "equipercentile  growth  curves11  for 
spring  of  first  grade  through  spring  of  sixth  grade  for  each  subtest.  The 
nine  curves  in  each  figure  connect  the  10th,  20th,  . . . ,  90th  percentile 
points  from  the  r»rming  sample  at  each  grade.  Thus  each  curve  represents 
the  scores  that  a  student  would  have  to  attain  to  remain  at  the  same 
percentile.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  curves  do  not  represent 
the  growth  trajectory  of  any  individual.  They  are  based  on  the  cross- 
sectional  norming  sample  and  therefore  suffer  from  all  of  the  flaws 
inherent  in  judging  student  growth  using  cross-sectional  samples  (see 
Chapter  VI  for  further  discussion  of  this  point) . 

Because  the  ESS  distribution  is  approximately  syitnetric  at  each 
grade,  the  median  score  and  the  mean  score  are  nearly  equal.  Thus  the 
center  curve  in  each  figure,  which  tracks  the  50th  percentile  (median) 
score,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  curve  that  would  be  obtained  by  graphing 
the  mean  scores  given  in  Table  16. 

The  same  trends  noted  for  the  means  and  standard  deviations  in 
Table  16  can  be  seen  in  the  three  figures.  The  curves  tend  to  flatten  at 
the  higher  grades;  this  corresponds  to  the  diminishing  differences  in  mean 
scores.  Also,  the  distance  between  the  curves  tends  to  increase  at  the 
higher  grades?  this  corresponds  to  the  increasing  standard  deviation. 
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Figure  13 

EQUIPERCENTILE  MATHEMATICS  GROWTH  CURVES 


GRADE 


Figure  14 

EQUIPERCENTILE  LANGUAGE  GROWTH  CURVES 

ESS 
700  • 


Figure  15 

EQUIPERCENTILE  READING  GROWTH  CURVES 

ESS 


What  measure  of  tim*»  w><»  »«ed  in  the  evaluation  of  growth? 


To  evaluate  growth,  a  measure  of  time  is  needed.  Trie  date  of  each 
administration  of  the  achievement  tests  was  known  for  each  student.  These 
dates  formed  the  basis  for  the  time  metric.  Time  was  measured  in  years  of 
schooling,  with  the  "zero"  point  taken  to  be  spring  of  first  grade.  The 
advantage  of  setting  the  "zero"  to  spring  of  first  grade  is  that  the 
estimated  "intercept"  for  the  1-3  growth  curve  analyses  is  the  same  as  the 
end  point  of  the  K-l  analyses. 

The  details  of  the  calculation  of  time  are  as  follows.  Usually 
students  were  tested  some  time  from  March  through  June,  so  the  midpoint  of 
that  time  period,  May  1,  was  used.  The  number  of  days  between  the  test 
date  and  May  1  was  divided  by  365  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  year.  To  this 
was  added  the  number  of  years  the  child  had  been  in  the  program  prior  to 
the  current  school  year,  reduced  by  1.  To  be  included  in  the  study  a 
child  had  to  begin  the  program  in  fall  of  kindergarten,  so  the  number  of 
years  in  the  program  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  years  since  entering 
kindergarten. 

A  student  advancing  normally  through  the  grades  would  have  a  value  of 
0.0  on  May  1  of  first  grade,  1.0  on  May  1  of  second  grade,  2.0  on  May  1  of 
third  grade,  3.0  on  May  1  of  fourth  grade,  and  so  on.  A  student  who  had 
repeated  kindergarten,  however,  would  have  a  value  of  0.0  on  May  1  of  xhe 
second  year  of  kindergarten,  a  value  of  1.0  on  May  1  of  first  grade,  2.0 
on  May  1  of  second  grade,  and  so  on. 

How  ware  program  differences  in  spring  of  first  grade  evaluated? 

In  the  K-l  analyses,  program  differences  in  spring  of  first  grade 
were  evaluated  using  Analysis  of  Covariance  (ANonvA) ,  controlling  for 
school  and  various  predictors  of  achievement  (covariates) .  It  is 
desirable  in  this  context  to  use  as  one  of  the  covariates  a  direct  measure 
of  each  student's  achievement  or  aptitude  before  entering  the  program. 
Since  all  study  students  entered  the  program  in  kindergarten,  test  results 
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from  fall  of  kindergarten  are  usable  as  "pre-treatment  tests"  or 
"pretests. u  Any  test  scores  after  the  fall  kindergarten  scores  were 
possibly  affected  by  the  program,  so  th^y  are  not  suitable  for  use  as  a 
pretest. 

Unfortunately,  no  fall  kindergarten  tests  were  available  for  many 
students.  This  is  primarily  a  consequence  of  the  study  design,  some 
students,  and  some  entire  districts,  did  not  enter  the  study  until  spring 
of  the  first  year,  so  the  kindergarten  students  were  not  tested  until 
spring.  In  addition,  some  students  entered  the  study  in  first  grade  (even 
though  all  students  in  the  study  entered  the  program  in  kindergarten) .  In 
addition,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  missing  data  among  those  students  who 
should  have  been  tested  in  fall  kindergarten. 

Because  so  many  students  lack  pretest  (fall  kindergarten)  scores,  the 
K-l  analyses  were  performed  in  three  parts.  First,  various  covariates 
other  than  pretest  were  used  as  predictors  of  achievement  at  spring  of 
first  grade,  as  n^asured  by  the  CTBS  achievement  tests.  Second,  those 
covariates  were  evaluated  as  predictors  for  the  students  who  had  a  pretest 
to  see  how  different  those  students  were  from  the  larger  group.  Third, 
the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate  was  evaluated  on  this 
subset  of  students  who  had  pretest  scores.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  list  of 
covariates  included  in  the  analyses  by  label  and  name.) 

Were  test  date  differences  acoomaodated  in  the  K-i  analyses? 

Although  all  of  the  students  in  the  K-l  analyses  for  two-program 
schools  were  tested  in  spring  of  first  grade,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  differences  in  test  date  to  be  acorranodated  in  the  analyses. 
Otherwise,  students  tested  relatively  late  in  the  school  year  would  be 
likely  to  show  higher  levels  of  achievement  than  those  tested  earlier  in 
the  school  year.  Since  students  within  a  school  tended  to  be  tested  at 
about  the  same  time  of  year,  differences  in  test  date  could  produce 
apparent  school  differences  where  none  existed.  A  systematic  difference 
in  test  dates  for  students  in  the  two  programs  in  a  school  could  produce 
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apparent  program  differences  where  none  existed,  or  obscure  actual  program 
differences. 

Unfortunately,  the  test  date  was  almost  completely  confounded  with 
the  school  and  study  year.  That  is,  each  year  almost  all  of  the  first 
grade  students  within  a  school  were  tested  at  about  the  same  time.  This 
creates  no  problem  for  the  1-3  analyses,  where  most  of  the  effect  of  time 
is  estimated  from  the  year-to-year  changes  in  test  scores.  The  K-l 
analyses,  however,  used  only  one  test  score  for  each  student.  To  the 
extent  that  the  first  grade  test  dates  varied  systematically  by  school  or 
cohort,  any  estimated  effects  of  the  test  dates  would  be  likely  to  reflect 
school  or  cohort  differences  rather  than  actual  test  date  differences. 

Nonetheless,  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  test  date  as  a  predictor 
in  the  K-l  analyses.  The  results  were  extremely  unstable  and  often 
indicated  a  substantial  negative  effect  of  time.  That  is,  students  who 
took  the  test  later  in  the  year  often  did  less  well  on  the  achievement 
test.  An  evaluation  of  this  phenomenon  showed  that  the  effect  within 
school  was  usually  positive,  so  that  between-school  differences  in  test 
date  accounted  for  the  negative  effect.  That  is,  when  students  from 
certain  schools  were  tested  later  in  the  year,  they  tended  to  score  lower 
than  when  tested  earlier  in  the  year,  it  is  unclear  why  this  was  so. 
Where  the  within-school  effect  was  negative,  it  was  found  to  reflect 
cohort  differences.  Even  a  small  cohort  difference  could  produce  sizable 
time  effects.  For  example,  if  the  first  grade  students  were  tested  on  May 
1  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  but,  in  the  second  year  of  the  study,  the 
first  grade  students  were  tested  on  May  14,  and  the  first  grade  students 
in  the  first  year  averaged  just  1  point  higher  on  a  test  than  the  first 
grade  students  in  the  second  year,  it  would  be  estimated  that  students 
lose  1  point  every  13  days,  or  about  20  points  a  year.  As  a  consequence, 
the  date  of  the  spring  first  grade  test  (as  measured  on  the  time  metric 
described  above)  was  not  included  as  a  predictor  of  achievement  in  the  K-l 
ANO0VA  analyses. 
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Hr*f  Mara  variables  selected  as  potential  predictors  of  achievement? 


For  all  of  the  analyses  in  thijs  report,  the  set  of  possible 
predictors  of  achievement  was  restricted  to  a  relatively  small  number  by 
considering  only  variables  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  the  program.  At 
first  glance,  including  variables  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  nominal 
program  could  have  obscured  the  program  effect.  However,  there  are 
situations  in  which  including  some  variables  that  are  possibly  affected  by 
the  program  is  reasonable  (Rosenbaum,  1984) . 

Avoiding  variables  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  program  meant 
eliminating  any  variables  associated  with  the  child's  educational  experi- 
ence, including  district,  school,  or  teacher  attributes  or  behaviors.  It 
also  meant  eliminating  any  student  or  parent  behaviors  that  were  likely  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  child's  educational  experience,  such  as 
whether  the  child  does  homework  or  the  amount  of  time  the  child  spends 
engaged  in  various  non-academic  activities  such  as  reading  or  watching 
tele/isicn. 

An  exception  to  this  exclusion  rule  is  that  the  number  of  days  absent 
was  included  even  though  absences  might  have  been  influenced  by  the 
child's  educational  experience.  The  average  number  of  absences  is  both  an 
indicator  of  whether  the  child  actually  received  the  treatment  and  an 
indicator  of  the  child's  health.  It  was  therefore  considered  too 
important  to  be  omitted  as  a  predictor. 

Although  the  number  of  days  absent  was  the  only  variable  included  as 
a  possible  predictor  that  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  program,  two 
variables  that  are  possibly  affected  by  program  were  chosen  as  potential 
predictors:  the  number  of  books  in  the  home,  and  whether  the  parents  use 
English  when  speaking  to  each  other.  The  number  of  books  in  the  home 
(excluding  school  books)  might  have  been  affected  by  programs  that 
strongly  ericouraged  or  even  subsidized  book  purchases.  However,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  such  activities  by  the  schools  and  districts  in  this  study. 
The  amount  of  Spanish  and  English  used  at  home  between  parents  might  have 
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been  indirectly  affected  by  the  program  through  the  student's  use  of 
English.  A  student  receiving  little  instruction  in  English  might  be  less 
likely  to  use  English  at  home,  and  this  might  make  the  parents  less  likely 
to  use  English  with  each  other.  While  there  is  a  strong  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  English  used  between  parents  and  the  amount  of 
English  used  between  children  and  parents,  the  correlation  was  not  as  high 
as  expected.  Table  17  gives  the  correlation  matrix  for  three  variables: 
ANYEPTOP  (Was  any  English  used  Parent-TcHParent?) ,  ANYEPIOC  (Was  any 
English  used  Parent-To-Child?) ,  and  ANYECTOP  (Was  any  English  used  Child- 
To-Farent?) .  The  correlations  among  the  variables  range  from  about  .44  to 
about  .61.  The  three-way  frequency  distribution  of  these  variables 
provides  additional  information  on  the  relationship  among  these  variables 
(see  Table  18) . 

Table  17 

Correlations  for  Amount  of  English  Used  at  Home 
 (N  «  1164)  

ANXEEme  ANYEFTOC  ANYECTQP 

ANYEPTOP                 *  0.6071  0.4437 

ANYEFIOC           0.6071  *  0.5257 

ANYECIOP           0.4437  0.5257  * 
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Table  18 

Three-Way  Frequency  Distribution  for  Amount  of  Eiiglish  Used  at  Home 


Frequency 

Percent 

NO 

No 

No 

583 

50.1 

NO 

No 

Sane 

198 

17.0 

NO 

Sane 

NO 

52 

4.5 

No 

Sane 

Sane 

118 

10.1 

Sane 

No 

No 

9 

0.8 

Sane 

No 

Sane 

11 

0.9 

Sane 

Sane 

No 

12 

1.0 

Sane 

Sane 

Sane 

181 

15.5 

After  restricting  the  possible  predictors  of  achievement  in  this  way, 
the  number  cf  predictors  was  further  reduced  statistically.  Variables 
were  tested  for  statistically  significant  associations  with  initial  status 
or  growth  rate.  Where  several  variables  were  highly  associated,  a  few 
from  the  group  were  selected  for  further  analysis,  and  a  tentative  model 
was  developed  using  these  few  variables.  Next,  the  omitted  variables  were 
tested  again  for  statistical  significance.  Through  this  iterative 
process,  models  were  developed  for  predicting  the  initial  status  and 
growth  rate  for  each  of  the  achievement  subtests.  Thus,  some  covariates 
will  show  up  in  the  model  for  one  subtest  but  not  in  the  model  for  another 
subtest.  Sane  variables  that  were  not  statistically  significant  were 
included  in  these  models  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  other  models  in 
which  the  variables  were  statistically  significant.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  these  variables  as  a  group  will  be  called  "background 
variables,"  even  though  this  term  is  not  universally  applicable. 

♦ 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  predictors  of  achievement? 

The  characteristics  of  the  background  variables  used  as  predictors  of 
achievement  in  the  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  19,  Table  20,  and 
Table  21.  These  tables  are  based  on  all  1,164  students  included  in  the 
analyses.    Relatively  few  of  these  students  had  missing  data  for  any  of 
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these  variables  because  all  students  included  in  the  analyses  were 
required  to  have  parent  interview  data  available.  The  small  amounts  of 
missing  data  were  iirputed  by  using  relationships  with  other  parent 
interview  data* 


Table  19 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Oovariates 
(N  «  1164) 


variable 

Mean 

Min 

Max 

EDAMS 

7.734 

3.467 

0 

19 

PRESCHY 

0.369 

0.483 

0 

1 

FEMALE 

0.516 

0.500 

0 

1 

OCAVG 

3.716 

1.627 

1 

10 

AGEMOTH 

2.051 

0.417 

1 

3 

BOOKSHM 

1.942 

1.418 

0 

4 

ANYEPTOP 

0.183 

0.387 

0 

1 

Table  19  provides  the  mean,  standard  deviation,  minimum,  and  maximum 
for  the  seven  background  variables  used  in  the  analyses,  while  Table  20 
gives  frequency  distributions  for  the  five  covariates  with  restricted 
ranges.  EDAVG  is  the  parents'  average  years  of  education,  derived  from 
questions  61  and  62  on  the  parent  interview.  PRESCHY  has  the  value  1  if 
the  student  attended  preschool  and  0  otherwise  (question  17  on  the  parent 
interview) .  FEMALE  has  the  value  l  if  the  student  is  a  girl  and  0  if  the 
student  is  a  boy,  obtained  from  the  student  database.  OCAVG  is  the 
average  of  the  socioeconomic  occupation  index  for  the  parents,  derived 
from  questions  63  and  64  on  the  parent  interview.  AGEM9TH  is  a  three- 
valued  variable  indicating  the  mother's  approximate  age  (1  ■  under  25,  2 
=  25  to  34,  3  -  35  and  over) ,  derived  from  parent  interview  question  7. 
BOOKSHM  is  the  number  of  books  in  in  the  heme,  not  counting  schoolbooks, 
in  five  categories  (0  =  None,  1  -  1  to  10,  2  =  11  to  20,  3  -  21  to  30,  4 
88  31  or  more) .  It  is  derived  from  question  37a  on  the  parent  interview. 
ANYEPTOP  has  the  value  1  if  any  English  is  used  Parent-To-Parent  and  0  if 
only  Spanish  is  used,  as  described  above.  It  is  derived  from  question  34 
on  the  parent  interview. 
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Table  20 

Frequency  Distributions  for  Selected  Oovariates 


PRESCHY 

Frequency 

Percent 

0:  NO 

735 

63.1 

1:  Yes 

429 

36.9 

FEMALE 

Frequency 

Percent 

0:  Male 

563 

48.4 

1:  Female 

601 

51.6 

AGEMOIH 

Frequency 

Percent 

1:  Under  25 

73 

6.3 

2:  25  -  34 

959 

82.4 

3:  35  &  Over 

132 

11.3 

B0OKSHM 

Frequency 

Percent 

0:  None 

185 

15.9 

1:  1-10 

376 

32.3 

2:  11  -  20 

199 

17.1 

3:  21  -  30 

130 

11.2 

4:  31  &  Over 

274 

23.5 

ANYEPIOP 

Frequency 

Percent 

0:  NO  English 

951 

81.7 

1:  Some  English 

213 

18.3 

The  correlation  matrix  for  all  seven  oovariates  is  given  in  Table  21. 
The  correlations  among  the  three  variables  that  indicate  socioeconomic 
status  (EDAVG,  OCAVG,  and  BOOKSHM)  range  from  about  .23  to  about  .37.  The 
variable  ANYEPIOP  has  correlations  with  the  three  SES  variables  ranging 
from  about  .10  to  about  .20,  indicating  that  higher  SES  is  somewhat 
associated  with  greater  likelihood  that  the  parents  use  some  English  when 
speaking  to  each  other.  The  correlation  between  AGEMOTH  and  EDAVG  is 
-.14,  shewing  an  association  between  more  years  of  parents'  education  and 
younger  mothers.    No  other  correlation  is  as  large  as  .07  in  magnitude. 
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Table  21 

Correlation  Coefficients  for  Covariates 
(N  -  1164) 


FRESCHY 

QCAVS 

AGEM3IH 

BOOKSHM  ANYEFTOP 

EDAVG 

* 

0.0440 

0.0227 

0.3373 

-0.1391 

0.3692 

0.1969 

FRESCHY 

0.0440 

* 

0.0053 

U • UJDO 

0.0466 

0.0437 

FEMALE 

0.0227 

0.0053 

* 

0.0024 

0.0063 

0.0559 

0.0134 

OCAVG 

0.3373 

-0.0334 

0.0024 

0.0241 

0.2294 

0.0952 

AGEMOTK 

-0.1391 

0.0353 

0.0063 

0.0241 

* 

0.0559 

-0.0682 

BOOKSHM 

0.3692 

0.0466 

0.0559 

0.2294 

0.0559 

* 

0.1857 

ANYEFTOP 

0.1969 

0.0437 

0.0134 

0.0952 

-0.0682 

0.1857 

* 

How  were  th*  ftHH^A«i  growth  curves  agf.4yyrf-iw 

For  the  1-3  analyses,  first  grade  through  third  grade  information  was 
used  to  estimate  individual  growth  curves.  For  each  student  with  test 
scores  at  two  or  more  time  points,  an  individual  growth  curve  was  fit  to 
the  subtest  scores  for  each  subtest.  The  individual  growth  curves  fitted 
were  curved  lines.  Although  straight  lines  could  have  been  used,  the 
national  norms  indicate  that  the  amount  of  growth  can  be  expected  to 
decline  from  year  to  year.  That  is,  a  student  scoring  at  the  same 
percentile  every  year  can  be  expected  to  show  greater  growth  in  the  early 
grades  than  in  the  later  grades.  Ignoring  this  curvature  could  produce 
misleading  results  in  the  comparison  of  students  with  different  patterns 
of  data.  Students  with  only  first  and  second  grade  test  scores,  for 
exanple,  would  be  expected  to  show  greater  growth  rates  than  students  with 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  test  scores  because  of  the  flattening  of 
the  growth  trajectories  inplied  by  the  national  norms. 

With  only  three  time  points  for  each  student,  however,  any  individual 
growth  curve  other  than  a  straight  line  would  be  guaranteed  to  fit  the 
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data  exactly.  This  would  result  in  no  estimate  of  variability,  and  the 
resulting  growth  curves  could  not  be  used  to  make  inferences  about 
differences  among  students.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  curvature  in  the 
growth  could  not  be  allowed  to  vary  at  the  level  of  the  individual  child. 
Instead,  curvature  had  to  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  all  children,  or 
at  least  the  same  for  groups  of  children. 

However,  a  slope  and  an  intercept  could  be  estimated  separately  for 
each  individual,  using  the  achievement  subtest  scores  and  the  date  the 
test  was  administered.  The  slope  is  interpreted  as  the  average  number  of 
ESS  points  the  child  increased  each  year  of  school,  or  the  child's  growth 
rate.  The  intercept  is  interpreted  as  the  initial  status  of  the  child  — 
the  ESS  of  the  child  at  spring  of  first  grade. 

In  the  terminology  of  hierarchical  linear  models  (HIM) ,  the  slope  and 
intercept  parameters  are  called  random  effects  because  they  are  permitted 
to  vary  from  individual  to  individual.  The  coefficient  of  the  curvature 
is  called  a  fixed  effect  because  it  has  the  same  value  for  all  individuals 
within  a  group.  The  slope,  intercept,  and  coefficient  for  curvature 
together  comprise  the  within-child  model. 

In  what  sense  is  the  model  hierarchical? 

The  model  developed  using  the  HIM  program  is  called  hierarchical 
because  the  random  effects  (the  slope  and  intercept)  from  the  within-child 
model  can  be  predicted  in  a  between-child  linear  model.  That  is,  informa- 
tion that  can  be  associated  with  a  child  but  which  does  not  vary  over  time 
can  be  used  to  predict  the  growth  rate  (slope)  and  initial  status  (inter- 
cept) for  a  child.  This  produces  a  two-level  hierarchy  of  linear  models: 
one  model  for  predicting  an  individual's  test  scores  at  each  time,  and  a 
separate  model  for  predicting  the  random  effect  parameters  of  the  first 
model.  These  two  linear  models  are  called  the  within-child  model  and  the 
between-child  model,  respectively.  By  including  a  variable  indicating 
program  among  the  predictors  of  the  initial  status  and  growth  rate,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  program  differences  in  initial  status  and  growth 
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rate.  By  including  additional  background  information  associated  with  the 
child,  such  as  parents'  education,  the  estimated  program  effects  are 
adjusted  for  that  additional  information. 

Recently,  the  hierarchical  linear  model  has  been  extended  to  three 
levels,  permitting  the  simultaneous  modeling  of  individual  growth  and 
school  effects  (Bryk  and  Raudenbush,  1988) .  In  the  context  of  this  study, 
the  three  linear  modtds  are  (1)  a  model  for  predicting  an  individual's 
test  scores  at  each  time  (the  within-child  model),  (2)  a  model  for 
predicting  the  initial  status  and  growth  rate  for  each  child  in  each 
school  (the  between-child,  within-school  model),  and  (3)  a  model  for 
predicting  the  average  initial  status  and  average  growth  rate  in  each 
school  (the  between-school  model).  This  differs  from  the  two-level 
hierarchical  model  in  that  schools  are  explicitly  included  in  the  model, 
with  the  average  initial  status  of  the  students  in  a  school  and  the 
average  growth  rate  of  those  students  treated  as  random  effects.  Hie 
three-level  version  of  the  HIM  computer  program  is  still  under  develop- 
ment, and  it  was  not  feasible  to  use  it  for  all  of  the  analyses  where  the 
three-level  model  would  be  appropriate.  However,  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  some  three-level  models  in  connection  with  the  1-3  analyses  for 
the  one-program  schools,  where  the  ability  to  treat  both  students  and 
schools  as  having  random  effects  is  most  important  (see  Chapter  IV) . 

How  is  the  coefficient  for  curvature  interpreted? 

Unlike  the  intercept  (initial  status,  at  spring  of  first  grade)  and 
the  slope  (the  growth  rate  from  spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  second 
grade) ,  the  curvature  has  no  natural  interpretation.  There  are  several 
equivalent  codings  for  the  curvature  variable.  They  are  equivalent  in  the 
sense  that  changes  in  the  estimated  coefficients  for  intercept,  slope,  and 
curvature  permit  any  of  the  codings  to  produce  the  same  growth  curves  as 
any  other  coding.  The  coding  used  was  chosen  for  both  analytic  and 
interpretation  reasons. 
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The  curvature  variable  was  constructed  as  a  quadratic  in  time  that 
was  (approximately)  orthogonal  to  the  intercept  and  slope.  For  the  1-3 
analyses,  the  values  of  the  time  variable  T  are  approximately  0,  1,  and  2 
while  the  intercept  variable  is  always  1.  The  regression  of  T-squared 
(TSQ)  on  T  and  an  intercept  for  T  equal  to  0,  1,  and  2  produces  the 
equation  TSQ  *  2  x  T  -  1/3.  Thus  the  unique  contribution  of  TSQ  can  be 
given  by  the  variable  Q  *  TSQ  -  2  x  T  -  1/3  (where  Q  stands  for  quadrat- 
ic).  For  T  equal  to  0,  1,  and  2,  Q  has  the  values  1/3,  -2/3,  and  1/3. 
Since  these  values  for  the  variable  Q  have  a  mean  of  zero,  the  coefficient 
of  Q  does  not  affect  the  coefficient  of  the  intercept.  And  since  these 
values  for  Q  have  a  slope  of  zero,  the  coefficient  of  Q  also  does  not 
affect  the  coefficient  of  the  slope. 

Because  the  times  used  in  the  analyses  were  not  exactly  0,  1,  and  2, 
and  because  not  all  students  in  the  1-3  analyses  had  all  three  time 
points,  the  curvature  variable  Q  is  somewhat  correlated  with  the  intercept 
and  the  slope.  However,  the  correlations  are  small  and  make  the 
model-fitting  using  Q  much  more  stable  than  if  TSQ  were  used.  In 
addition,  it  permits  the  interpretation  of  the  coefficient  of  Q  as 
representing  essentially  pure  curvature.  A  positive  coefficient  for 
curvature  means  that  growth  has  an  upward  curve  (the  growth  gets  steeper) , 
whereas  a  negative  coefficient  means  that  growth  has  a  downward  curve  (the 
growth  gets  flatter) . 

In  analyses  where  the  coefficient  for  curvature  is  the  same  for  all 
students,  the  program  comparison  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  program  as  a  predictor  of  intercept  (initial  status)  and  slope 
(growth  rate) .  Even  if  the  coefficient  for  curvature  is  found  to  differ 
according  to  one  or  more  background  variables,  the  essential  information 
about  program  differences  is  encjnpassed  in  the  initial  status  and  growth 
rate  prediction  equations.  However,  in  models  where  the  curvature  is 
found  to  differ  significantly  according  to  the  program,  that  curvature 
difference  must  be  considered  when  comparing  the  programs. 
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How  were  student  absences  aoocmnodated  in  the  model? 

All  models  include  an  adjustment  for  the  effect  of  student  absences 
from  school.  For  the  ANOOVA  models  predicting  first  grade  test  scores, 
the  number  of  absences  in  first  grade  was  included  as  a  covariate.  Where 
the  number  of  first  grade  absences  was  not  available,  the  average  number 
of  absences  in  second  and  third  grade  was  substituted.  This  variable  was 
included  in  the  models  that  had  any  covariates  regardless  of  its 
statistical  significance. 

Growth  curve  models  included  the  average  number  of  absences  for  the 
grades  covered  by  the  model.  This  average  absence  variable  was  always 
included  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  (intercept)  regardless  of 
statistical  significance.  This  allows  the  entire  growth  curve  to  be 
shifted  vertically  to  accontnodate  the  average  number  of  absences.  In 
addition,  the  average  absence  variable  was  included  as  a  predictor  of 
growth  rate  (slope)  in  any  model  where  it  was  statistically  significant. 
This  allows  the  growth  curve  to  be  tilted,  which  results  in  a  model  in 
which  absences  have  a  cumulative  effect. 

An  alternative  to  using  the  average  number  of  absences  as  a  predictor 
of  initial  status  is  to  use  the  actual  number  of  absences  during  a  year  to 
predict  the  test  score  for  that  year.  If  every  child  were  absent  exactly 
the  same  number  of  days  every  year,  the  two  formulations  would  be  equiva- 
lent. However,  the  year-to-year  variations  in  the  number  of  absences 
might  help  improve  the  prediction  of  year-to-year  variations  in  test 
scores.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  absences  was  often  missing  for 
individual  years  even  though  it  was  essentially  never  missing  for  all  of 
the  years  included  in  the  growth  model.  The  HIM  program  allows  the  use  of 
within-student  covariance  matrices  calculated  by  the  pairwise-missing 
method,  permitting  the  inclusion  of  students  with  missing  absence  data. 
Unless  the  absence  data  is  missing  completely  at  random,  however,  the 
results  can  be  misleading.  Nonetheless,  some  models  were  estimated  using 
the  number  of  absences  as  a  within-student  variable  (using  the  pairwise- 
missing  capability)  instead  of  using  the  average  number  of  absences  as  a 
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predictor  of  initial  status.  These  models  were  not  materially  different 
from  each  other. 

How  vara  missing  teat  scores  aoocmnodated? 

Test  scores  are  missing  for  one  of  three  reasons:  design,  attrition, 
or  because  the  student  was  still  in  the  study  but  no  test  score  was 
obtained.  By  design,  test  scores  are  missing  for  students  before  they 
entered  the  study  or  after  the  study  ended.  The  design  also  includes  fall 
testing  in  English  only  in  the  year  the  student  entered  the  study.  In 
fall  kindergarten,  testing  was  not  done  in  English  unless  it  was  the 
student's  dominant  language.  (Relatively  little  testing  was  done  in 
Spanish  after  Idndergarten,  but  Spanish  achievement  is  not  addressed  in 
this  report.) 

Attrition  of  the  student  from  the  study  meant  no  additional  test 
scores  could  be  obtained  for  that  student.  The  predominant  reason  for 
attrition  was  that  the  student's  family  moved  outside  the  district. 
Students  who  were  mainstreamed  were  not  considered  to  have  left  the  study: 
test  scores  for  mainstreamed  study  students  are  not  missing  by  design. 

Occasionally  test  scores  are  missing  for  students  who  were  still  in 
the  study  that  year.  The  typical  reason  that  a  student  is  missing  one  or 
more  subtest  scores  in  a  given  year  is  that  the  student  was  absent  on  the 
day  the  subtest  was  administered.  For  the  analyses,  a  student's  test 
scores  for  a  year  are  included  only  if  all  three  subtests  were  available 
(both  subtests  in  the  case  of  the  TOBE  tests  administered  in  kindergar- 
ten). This  ensures  that  exactly  the  same  students  are  included  in  the 
analyses  of  the  mathematics,  language,  and  reading  subtests. 

After  reducing  the  test  scores  to  complete  sets,  the  patterns  of 
available  data  were  evaluated.  For  any  given  analysis,  only  a  handful  of 
students  were  missing  test  data  between  two  available  test  scores.  All  of 
the  other  students  had  an  uninterrupted  series  of  test  scores.  This 
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includes  students  who  lacked  earlier  or  later  scores  by  design,  attrition, 
or  by  happenstance. 

Ihe  few  students  who  had  second  and  third  grade  test  data  but  lacked 
first  grade  test  data  were  excluded  from  the  1-3  analyses.  Because  any 
student  with  first  grade  test  data  was  included  in  the  main  K-l  analyses, 
this  ensures  that  the  students  in  the  1-3  analyses  are  a  subset  of  the 
students  in  the  main  K-l  analyses.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  main  K-l 
analyses  were  also  includible  in  the  1-3  analyses  because  they  had  either 
second  or  third  grade  test  scores  or  both.  No  student  had  only  first 
grade  test  scores  by  design.  Sore  students  had  only  kindergarten,  first 
grade,  and  second  grade  test  scores  by  design,  however. 

Propensity  modeling,  described  below,  accommodates  students  omitted 
entirely  from  analyses  due  to  missing  data.  Students  included  in  the 
analyses  but  with  less  than  complete  test  score  data  were  a  potential 
source  of  bias.  Students  who  left  the  study  early  might  have  relatively 
high  or  relatively  low  achievement,  for  exanple.  Such  possible  attrition 
biases  were  checked  for  by  comparing  models  with  and  without  attriters  and 
by  relating  residuals  to  data  patterns.  Unlike  the  situation  in  later 
grades,  where  students  who  leave  school  are  likely  to  be  those  who  are  not 
performing  well,  the  attrition  among  these  young  students  appears  not  to 
be  systematically  related  to  achievement. 

How  were  student  differences  between  programs  acocmnodated  in  the 
analyses? 

The  inclusion  of  "propensity  scores"  in  the  IS/EE  analyses  is 
designed  to  adjust  the  estimated  program  effect  to  account  for  differences 
between  the  children  in  the  inversion  strategy  program  and  those  in  the 
early-exit  program.  Such  differences  generally  arise  either  because  of  a 
selection  effect,  or  because  of  an  attrition  effect,  or  both. 

As  the  term  "selection"  is  used  here,  a  selection  effect  can  exist 
even  if  parents  do  not  explicitly  select  a  bilingual  program.   In  fact,  it 
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is  unlikely  that  parents  make  any  explicit  choice  of  bilingual  program. 
Whenever  the  children  in  the  two  programs  differ  when  they  begin  the 
program  (i.e. ,  initial,  differences) ,  there  is  a  selection  effect.  Because 
most  of  the  schools  in  IS/EE  districts  offer  only  one  program,  differences 
in  the  neighborhoods  served  by  schools  are  likely  to  appear  as  selection 
effects.  In  addition,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  school  district 
administrators  to  choose  which  schools  will  implement  which  program, 
thereby  explicitly  selecting  programs  for  the  associated  neighborhoods. 
There  is  evidence  that  some  districts  deliberately  implemented  immersion 
strategy  programs  in  their  "best"  or  their  "worst"  schools. 

Even  if  there  is  no  selection  effect,  so  that  the  students  in  the  two 
programs  are  comparable  when  they  enter  the  programs  in  kindergarten, 
there  may  be  an  attrition  effect.  While  the  main  cause  of  attrition  in 
the  student  population  studied  is  that  the  family  moved  out  of  the 
district,  such  attrition  could  create  differences  between  the  programs. 
For  example,  if  a  plant  closing  causes  many  laborers  to  move  away  from  one 
neighborhood  but  has  relatively  little  effect  on  the  laborers  in  another 
neighborhood,  a  socioeconomic  difference  between  the  neighborhoods  might 
be  created  where  none  existed  before. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  differences  between  the  students  in  the 
two  programs,  any  systematic  differences  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
conclusions  about  program  effects.  For  example,  if  the  children  in  the 
immersion  strategy  program  were  advantaged  relative  to  the  children  in  the 
early-exit  program,  and  if  iiranersion  strategy  students  were  found  to  have 
higher  achievement  than  early-exit  students,  concluding  that  IS  was  a 
superior  program  might  be  incorrect.  After  adjusting  for  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  immersion  strategy  students,  the  program  effect  might  be 
reversed,  resulting  in  the  opposite  conclusion:  that  the  EE  program  was 
surjerior. 

It  is  possible  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  program  effects 
might  be  due  to  systematic  differences  in  the  children  in  the  two 
programs.     One  way  is  to  include  various  oovariates  as  predictors  of 
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initial  status  and  of  growth  rate  and  then  to  consider  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  program  effect.  A  more  direct  method  is  to  determine  the 
ways  that  students  in  the  two  programs  differ  from  each  other  and  use  that 
information  to  develop  a  "propensity  model"  that  estimates  the  propensity, . 
or  tendency,  of  a  child  with  certain  attributes  to  be  found  in  one  program 
or  another.  It  can  be  shown  that  including  the  estimated  propensity  score 
in  the  model  adjusts  the  estimated  program  effect  to  account  for  all  of 
the  differences  incorporated  in  the  propensity  model  (Rosenbaum  and  Rubin, 
1983) . 

Because  the  propensity  model  needs  to  reflect  both  selection  effects 
and  attrition  effects,  the  propensity  score  needs  to  be  estimated 
separately  for  each  analysis.  That  is,  once  we  had  determined  which 
students  could  be  included  in  an  analysis,  we  then  examined  that  set  of 
students  for  any  demographic  features  that  make  them  or  their  program 
distinctive.    This  was  done  for  each  of  many  possible  covariates. 

What  variables  were  considered  for  the  propensity  models? 

All  variables  that  were  inherently  program-related  were  excluded  from 
consideration  for  the  propensity  models.  Also  excluded  were  variables 
that  varied  at  the  district  level,  since  district  effects  were  to  be 
modeled  individually.  This  left  some  school  variables  and  many  parent- 
related  variables. 

Preliminary  analyses  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidate  variables  were 
successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  school  variables  to  eight  and  the 
number  of  parent-related  variables  to  thirty.  The  eight  school  variables 
all  related  to  the  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  of  the  families  served  by 
the  school.  Three  income  variables  were  included:  the  percentage  of 
students  who  were  from  homes  of  low  income,  the  percentage  firm  low-middle 
income  homes,  and  the  percentage  from  middle  income  or  above  homes.  Four 
variables  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  household  were 
included  as  candidates:  the  percentage  unemployed,  the  percentage  in 
unskilled  labor,  the  percentage  in  blue  collar  occupations,  and  the 
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combined  percentage  clerical,  white  collar,  or  professional.  The  final 
variable  was  the  percentage  of  the  students  in  the  school  who  received 
free  or  reduced-price  meals. 

Althougii  the  propensity  modeling  operates  at  the  level  of  the 
iixiividual  student,  school  variables  must  be  tested  at  the  school  level. 
(A  school-level  variable  evaluated  at  the  student  level  would  have  artifi- 
cially low  wjthln-prcgram  variability  because  all  of  the  students  in  a 
school  would  have  been  given  exactly  the  same  value  for  the  variable.) 
There  were  24  one-program  schools  in  the  IS/EE  districts  for  which  the 
school  site  fact  sheet  data  were  available.  Each  of  the  eight  variables 
was  checked  for  systematic  dif fe/ences  between  the  11  inroersion  strategy 
schools  and  the  13  early-exit  schools.  In  addition,  an  overall  Multi- 
variate Analysis  of  Variance  (MANOVA)  test  was  performed  on  the  eight 
school  variables  as  a  separate  subset. 

The  programs  were  compared  on  school  variables  without  adjusting  for 
district  effects  (equivalent  to  ordinary  two-sample  t-tests)  and  again 
after  adjusting  for  district  mean  effects  using  Analysis  of  Variance 
(ANOVA) ,  m  addition,  district  by  program  interactions  were  tested.  None 
of  these  statistical  tests  achieved  significance  even  at  the  .10  level. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  F-ratios  were  less  than  1,  indicating  that  the 
schooi-to~school  variability  within  the  programs  was  greater  than  the 
variability  between  the  programs  (although  not  significantly  greater) . 

Because  the  number  of  students  in  the  study  varies  considerably  from 
school  to  school,  analyses  weighted  by  the  number  of  students  were 
undertaken  to  ensure  that  this  imbalance  did  not  introduce  program 
differences  on  anv  of  the  eight  school  SES  variables.  Even  if  the  schools 
in.  the  two  programs  have  essentially  the  same  levels  of  SES,  as  indicated 
by  the  unweighted  analysis  described  above,  if  in  one  program  the  high-SES 
schools  have  relatively  more  students,  but  in  the  other  program  the 
low-SES  schools  have  relatively  more  students,  the  two  programs  will  not 
be  cccrparable  on  school  SES.  Accordingly,  analyses  weighted  by  the  number 
of  study  students  in  the  school  were  performed. 
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Table  22  summarizes  the  results  of  those  weighted  analyses  evaluating 
program  effects.  Only  the  ••%  lew-middle  iroome"  variable  reaches 
statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  and  only  after  adjusting  for 
district  effects.  Since  this  is  the  only  test  of  the  dozens  performed 
that  is  statistically  significant,  and  neither  the  overall  MANOVA  test  nor 
the  corresponding  unweighted  test  are  significant,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ascribe  it  to  chance.  That  is,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  two 
programs  do  not  differ  in  school  SES,  even  after  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  students  included  in  the  study  in  each  school.  To  the  extent 
there  was  any  difference,  the  immersion  strategy  schools  had  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  low  income  and  slightly  lower  proportions  of 
low-middle  and  middle  and  higher  incomes. 


Table  22 

Program  Differences  on  School  SES  Variables 
Weighted  by  Number  of  Study  Students 


Unadjusted  Adjusted  for  Program 


Variable 

F-Stat 

p-value 

F-Stat 

E=ValU£ 

%  low  income 

2.54 

.1256 

3.79 

.0675 

%  low-middle 

3.05 

.0948 

5.28 

.0337 

%  middle  &  up 

0.83 

.3732 

1.27 

.2744 

%  unemployed 

1.61 

.2172 

0.51 

.4830 

%  unskilled  labor 

0.07 

.7916 

0.53 

.4776 

%  blue  collar 

0.20 

.6571 

0.00 

.9548 

%  clerical,  white 

1.05 

.3175 

1.58 

.2249 

collar,  professional 

%  free  or  reduced 

1.92 

.1793 

3.16 

.0926 

price  meals 

Overall  MANOVA 

(Wilks'  Criterion) 

1.49 

.2403 

1.16 

.4006 

(exact  d.f.) 

(8, 

15) 

(8, 

11) 

District  differences  on  the  school  SES  variables  were  also  analyzed, 
both  unadjusted  and  after  adjusting  for  program  differences.  Table  23 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  analyses  weighted  by  the  number  of  students 
in  each  school.  Only  the  percent  of  unskilled  laborers  shows  a  district 
effect  significant  at  the  .05  level.    It  was  somewhat  surprising  not  to 


find  many  district  differences.  The  near-absence  of  district  differences 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  school  SES  differences  among  the  one-program 
schools  within  a  district  may  be  as  great  (or  as  small)  as  the 
district-to-district  differences.  This  indirectly  indicates  that  school 
effects  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  analyses. 

Table  23 


District  Differences  on  School  SES  Variables 
Weighted  by  Number  of  Study  Students 


Variable 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted  for  Program 

F-Stat 

p-Vfllue 

F-Stat 

P-Value 

%  low  income 

0.34 

.8465 

0.74 

.5800 

%  low-middle 

1.21 

.3378 

1.92 

.1510 

%  middle  &  up 

0.40 

.8030 

0.54 

.7092 

%  unemployed 

2.27 

.0993 

1.88 

.1587 

%  unskilled  labor 

4.14 

.0141 

4.14 

.0150 

%  blue  collar 

0.95 

.4549 

0.86 

.5089 

%  clerical,  white 

0.51 

.7309 

0.67 

.6201 

collar,  professional 

%  free  or  reduced 

0.78 

.5525 

1.16 

.3606 

price  meals 

Overall  MANOVA 

(Wilks'  Criterion) 

1.25 

.2392 

1.17 

.3146 

(approx.  d.f.) 

(32, 

45.85) 

(32, 

42.16) 

/ 


The  apparent  district  differences  in  the  percent  of  unskilled 
laborers  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of  district  SES. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  statistically  significant  differences  among  the 
districts  on  the  other  income  and  occupation  variables  as  well  as  the 
non-significance  of  the  overall  MANOVA  test  indicates  that  the  districts 
do  not  differ  appreciably  in  school  SES.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
district  differences  in  the  proportion  of  unskilled  laborers,  districts  A, 
C,  and  H/I  all  averaged  about  one-third,  but  districts  B  and  F  averaged 
about  two-thirds.  Again,  the  absence  of  statistically  significant 
differences  among  the  other  occupation  percentages  (which  necessarily  add 
to  100  percent  for  each  school  and,  therefore,  for  each  district)  implies 
that  the  five  districts  do  not  differ  in  the  overall  SES  of  their  schools. 
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What  vera  the  models  of  propensity? 

The  propensity  models  were  based  on  the  parent  interview.  After 
reducing  the  eligible  variables  to  30  variables  based  on  preliminary 
results,  logistic  regression  was  used  to  establish  a  model  for  predicting 
membership  in  the  immersion  strategy  program.  Table  24  presents  the 
estimated  coefficients  for  the  logistic  regression  propensity  models  for 
the  K-l  analyses  and  the  1-3  analyses  of  one-program  schools.  A  positive 
coefficient  indicates  that  higher  values  of  the  variable  are  associated 
with  a  greater  propensity  to  be  in  the  immersion  strategy  program.  A 
negative  coefficient  indicates  that  higher  values  of  the  variable  are 
associated  with  a  greater  propensity  to  be  in  the  early-exit  program. 


Table  24 

Propensity  Score  Logistic  Regression  Models 
for  One-Program  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses 


Variable 

F0NEK1 

PONEK1PN 

PONEK1PP 

PCNE13 

PONE13PN 

PONE13PP 

INTERCEPT 

5.679 

4.907 

6.138 

5.399 

4.110 
-0.576 

6.619 
-0.468 

DISTA 

-0.745 

-0.575 

-0.493 

-0.738 

DISTB 

-2.565 

-2.281 

-2.367 

-2.504 

-2.189 

-2.356 

DISTC 

-0.802 

-0.741 

-0.770 

-0.771 

-0.603 

-0.764 

EDAVG 

-0.123 

-0.111 

-0.106 

-0.126 

-0.114 

-0.107 

PRESOHY 

0.403 

0.375 

0.386 

0.669 

0.838 

0.933 

BOOKSRD 

0.046 

0.049 

0.051 

0.048 

0.052 

0.055 

RPTOCLSY 

-0.643 

-0.736 

-0.719 

-0.698 

-0.900 

-0.905 

CAGEPGM 

-0.064 

-0.056 

-0.045 

-0.060 

-0.044 

-0.020 

ANALTOBE 

-0.00562 

-0.0117 

The  first  column  in  Table  24  gives  the  varj  jble  names:  in  addition 
to  an  overall  intercept,  three  district  variables  and  six  other  variables 
are  listed.  The  district  variables  are  zero-one  variables  indicating 
districts  A,  B,  and  C.  District  H/I  is  tlie  omitted  district  in  this 
parametrization.  District  F  does  not  participate  in  the  propensity  score 
modeling  because  it  has  no  one-program  immersion  strategy  school;  district 
F  students  have  an  infinite  propensity  to  be  in  the  early-exit  program. 
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The  other  six  variables  include  two  described  earlier:  EDAVG  (the 
parents'  average  years  of  education)  and  PRESCHY  (whether  the  student 
attended  preschool) .  B00K5RD  gives  the  number  of  books  the  parent  had 
read  in  the  last  three  months  (question  37b  from  the  parent  interview) . 
RPTOCLSY  has  the  value  1  if  the  parent  or  someone  else  reads  to  the  child 
in  Spanish  and  0  otherwise  (from  question  43  on  the  parent  interview) . 
CAGEPGM  is  the  child's  age  upon  entering  the  program  in  kindergarten, 
measured  in  months  (derived  from  the  student  database) .  ANAL30BE  is  the 
sum  of  the  language  and  mathematics  subtests  from  the  fall  kindergarten 
a<±ninistration  of  the  TOBE. 

The  P0NEK1  column  shows  the  model  for  the  K-l  analyses  using  all 
students  (PONE  stands  for  Propensity  in  ONE-program  schools) .  P0NEK1PN 
gives  the  same  model  estimated  using  only  students  with  pretest  scores 
available.  PONEK1PP  includes  the  students  with  pretest  scores  available 
and  adds  the  pretest  total  (ANALTOBE)  as  a  predictor  of  propensity.  The 
F0NE13,  PONE13PN,  and  P0NE13PP  columns  give  the  corresponding  models  for 
the  1-3  analyses . 

The  coefficients  in  each  column  are  very  similar,  indicating  that  all 
six  propensity  models  are  essentially  the  same.  The  propensity  scores 
estimated  from  each  of  the  six  models  were  correlated.  The  number  of 
students  correlated  ranged  from  274  (the  number  of  students  in  the 
"students  with  pretest"  1-3  analyses)  to  423  (the  number  of  students  in 
the  "all  students"  1-3  analyses) .  The  correlations  among  the  six  versions 
of  the  propensity  score  were  extremely  high,  ranging  from  .8875  to  .9924. 

These  high  correlations  indicate  that  the  propensity  model  is 
insensitive  to  the  reduction  of  the  sample  to  just  those  students  with 
pretest  or  to  just  those  students  in  the  1-3  analyses.  In  addition,  it 
indicates  that  the  propensity  score  is  little  changed  by  the  addition  of 
the  pretest  as  a  predictor.  This  iirplies  that,  for  the  one-program 
schools,  the  students  in  the  two  programs  have  similar  pretest  scores 
after  accounting  for  district  membership  and  the  other  five  variables. 


What  SES  differences  were  found  among  the  late=exit  districts? 


As  was  done  for  the  IS/EE  districts,  school-level  measures  of 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  students  were  compared  across  the  late-exit 
districts.  The  only  study  school  in  district  D  was  assumed  to  represent 
that  district,  and  the  school-to-school  variation  within  districts  was 
estimated  using  only  districts  E  and  G.  Both  unweighted  analyses  and 
analyses  weighted  by  the  number  of  study  students  in  the  school  were 
performed.  Table  25  shows  the  results  of  those  comparisons  of  the 
school-level  SES  measures  across  the  three  late-exit  districts.  None  of 
the  comparisons  reach  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level,  and  only 
the  unweighted  analysis  for  the  percent  low  income  achieves  significance 
at  the  .10  level.  This  means  that  no  district  has  substantially  higher  or 
lower  SES  at  the  school  level. 

Table  25 


Late-Exit  District  Differences  on  School  SES  Variables 
Unweighted  and  Weighted  by  Number  of  Study  Students 


Variable 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted  for  Program 

F-Stat 

P-Vfllue 

F-stat 

u-Value 

%  low  income 

3.30 

.0900 

2.25 

.1678 

%  low-middle 

0.72 

.5179 

1.29 

.3267 

%  middle  &  up 

2.78 

.1212 

2.46 

.1471 

%  unemployed 

0.20 

.8236 

0.52 

.6112 

%  unskilled  labor 

2.05 

.1909 

0.95 

.4264 

%  blue  coll*!. 

0.66 

.5412 

1.27 

.3316 

%  clerical,  white 

2.02 

.1952 

1.84 

.2196 

collar,  professional 

%  free  or  reduced 

0.89 

.4489 

0.79 

.4869 

price  meals 

Overall  MANOVA 

(wilks'  Criterion) 

0.51 

.8279 

0.96 

.6251 

(exact  d.f.) 

(16, 

2) 

(16, 

2) 

How  well  did  the  propensity  models  fit  the  data? 


Generally  the  propensity  models  provided  an  adequate  fit  to  the  data. 
This  was  confirmed  by  inspecting  the  fitted  values  and  residuals  from  the 
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model  in  various  ways.  The  residuals  were  checked  for  approximate 
normality  and  for  both  univariate  and  multivariate  outliers.  Ihe 
residuals  were  also  correlated  with  variables  not  included  in  the  model  to 
check  other  possible  predictors  and  to  check  for  attrition  effects.  The 
fitted  values  were  checked  to  ensure  that  the  values  were  reasonable, 
including  checks  for  both  univariate  and  multivariate  outliers.  These 
checks  on  the  fitted  values  and  the  residuals  sometimes  revealed  that  a 
model  was  unstable,  usually  because  a  fitted  parameter  was  based  on 
information  from  too  few  students;  those  unstable  models  are  not  presented 
here. 

Generalizability 

Are  findings  from  this  study  applicable  to  all  lanfti-uti  jangEgipjj  strategy, 
earlv-exit,  and  late-exit  instructional  programs? 

No.  First,  study  results  are  relevant  only  to  those  programs  serving 
Spanish-speaking  language-minority  students.  Research  suggests  that 
second  language  learners  of  English  with  a  primary  language  other  than 
Spanish  acquire  English  language  skills  differently. 

Secondly,  study  results  are  applicable  only  to  those  instructional 
programs  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  as  those  in  this  study.  Ihe 
research  objective  was  to  examine  three  specific  instructional  treatments. 
Structured  English  immersion  strategy  and  late-exit  programs  which  most 
resembled  each  instructional  model  were  selected  from  the  field  in  1983. 
In  effect,  these  programs  represented  the  optimal  (and  not  the  range  of) 
implementation  of  each  instructional  model.  Further,  because  of  the  need 
in  the  research  design  to  maximize  the  comparisons  between  the  instruc- 
tional models,  early-exit  programs  were  selected  from  school  districts 
that  also  had  a  structured  English  immersion  strategy  program.  Thus,  they 
also  are  not  representative  of  all  early-exit  programs. 

In  sum,  study  findings  are  limited  to  programs  serving  Spanish- 
speaking  language-minority  students  and  that  exhibit  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  the  study  programs  selected. 
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III.    THE  RELATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  IMMERSION  STRATEGY 
AND  EARLY-EXIT  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  TWO-PROGRAM  SCHOOLS 

Introduction 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  two-proaram  school*  «unYm,> 

The  analyses  of  two-program  schools  were  designed  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  inversion  strategy  (IS)  and  early-exit  (EE) 
programs,  controlling  for  school  effects.  Program  effectiveness  was 
evaluated  in  three  areas  of  academic  achievement,  as  measured  in  English: 
mathematics,  language  arts,  and  reading. 

Why  were  the  two-program  schools  analyzed  separately? 

The  four  schools  with  both  IS  and  EE  programs  provided  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  program  effects  while  controlling  all  factors  associated  with 
the  school  level  and  the  district  level.  When  a  single  school  has  oath 
programs,  the  IS  and  EE  programs  can  be  ooqpared  without  concern  that 
differences  between  schools  or  districts  are  affecting  the  results.  In 
addition,  controlling  for  school  effectively  controls  for  the  attributes 
of  the  cxwmunity  served  by  the  school. 

Were  the  IS  and  EE  students  oonparable  in  the  two-program  schools  at  the 
beginning  off  the  study? 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  students  in  the  two-program  schools, 
after  adjusting  for  selection,  failed  to  uncover  any  statistically 
significant  differences  between  IS  and  EE  students  other  than  those 
directly  related  to  the  program.  That  is,  there  were  no  detectable 
"selection  effects"  in  the  two-program  schools.  Upon  entering  their 
program  in  Jdjidergarten,  the  IS  students  in  a  school  were  not  different  in 
any  material  way  in  background  or  initial  achievement  from  the  EE  students 
in  the  same  school. 
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Hie  absence  of  any  selection  effects  reflects  a  strength  of  the 
analyses  focusing  on  two-program  schools.  Although  students  were  not 
assigned  to  the  IS  nd  EE  programs  according  to  a  formal  randomization 
mechanism,  as  they  would  be  in  a  randomized  experiment,  in  these 
two-program  schools  the  children  in  the  two  programs  do  not  differ 
systematically.  This  means  that  it  is  reasonable  to  analyze  the  two 
programs  as  though  they  were  from  a  randomized  experiment. 

What  statistical  methods  were  used  to  ogrpflrt       two  programs? 

The  statistical  analyses  used  to  evaluate  the  programs  were  performed 
in  two  parts.  This  was  necessary  because  no  CTBS  test  scores  in  English 
were  available  for  kindergarten,  making  individual  growth  curve  modeling 
for  kindergarten  through  third  grade  inappropriate.  .Fall  kindergarten 
test  scores  were  from  the  TOBE  test  administered  in  the  children's 
dominant  language,  almost  always  Spanish. 

The  first  set  of  analyses  were  carried  out  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
achievement  of  each  child  at  the  spring  of  first  grade  using  background 
information  and,  if  available,  fall  kindergarten  test  scores  as  a 
"pretest."  These  analyses,  called  the  "K-l"  analyses,  were  performed 
separately  for  the  mathematics,  language  arts,  and  reading  subtests. 
Analysis  of  Covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  used  for  these  analyses. 

The  second  set  of  analyses  were  done  to  evaluate  growth  from  first 
through  third  grade  based  on  the  calculation  of  an  individual  growth  curve 
for  each  child.  These  "1-3"  analyses  estimated  growth  curves  extending 
from  the  spring  of  first  grade  through  the  spring  of  third  grade  (or 
through  second  grade  if  third  grade  test  scores  were  unavailable) .  (See 
Appendix  C  for  unadjusted  and  adjusted  test  scores,  by  program  and  grade. ) 
For  each  of  the  three  outcome  measures,  these  individual  growth  curves 
were  then  related  to  background  information  associated  with  the  child  as 
well  as  the  school  and  program.  Specifically,  a  computer  program  was  used 
to  develop  a  hierarchical  linear  model  (HIM) ,  as  described  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  II. 
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What  fora  of  the  CTBS  achievement  subtest  scores  ware  analyzed? 


The  achievement  subtest  scores  for  the  spring  of  first  grade  through 
the  spring  of  third  grade  were  in  the  form  of  an  Expanded  Scale  Score 
(ESS)  fron  the  CTBS  test,  administered  in  English.  Ihe  ESS  form  a 
continuous  scale  that  covers  the  range  of  achievement  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  The  ESS  are  designed  so  that  a  difference  of  one 
point  has  the  same  meaning  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scores. 

"tV*  BBMBia  nf  ym       used  in  the  evaluation  of  growth? 

To  evaluate  growth,  a  measure  of  time  is  needed.  The  date  of  each 
administration  of  the  achievement  tests  was  known  for  each  student.  These 
dates  formed  the  basis  for  the  time  metric.  Time  was  measured  in  years  of 
schooling,  with  the  "zero"  point  taken  to  be  spring  of  first  grade.  The 
advantage  of  setting  the  "zero"  to  spring  of  first  grade  is  that  the 
estimated  "intercept"  for  the  1-3  growth  curve  analyses  is  the  same  as  the 
end  point  of  the  K-l  analyses.  Spring  of  second  grade  corresponds  to  time 
one,  while  spring  of  third  grade  corresponds  to  time  two. 

Were  the  schools  significantly  different  from  each  other? 

Even  after  including  the  background  variables  in  the  model, 
statistically  significant  school  effects  were  found.  School  was  found  to 
be  a  significant  predictor  of  both  initial  status  and  growth  rate. 
However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  extent  to  which  these  school 
differences  can  be  attributed  to  measured  variation  in  the  program 
implementation  of  the  schools  is  beyond  the  scope  of  nominal  program 
analyses. 

What  are  the  implications  of  school  differences? 

The  presence  of  school  differences  does  not  interfere  with  the 
coiparison  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  the 
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two-program  schools.  Hie  comparison  of  the  programs  controls  for  the 
school  differences. 

In  contrast,  a  statistical  interaction  between  program  and  school  in 
the  two-program  schools  would  complicate  the  comparison  between  the 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  Such  an  interaction  would 
mean  that  the  difference  between  the  achievement  of  early-exit  students 
and  the  achievement  of  immersion  strategy  students  would  be  different  in 
the  different  schools.  This  could  mean  that  in  some  schools  one  program 
was  superior  but  in  other  schools  the  other  program  was  superior. 
Statistical  tests  for  the  presence  of  school-program  interactions  in  the 
two-program  schools  were  not  significant  in  either  the  K-l  or  the  1-3 
analyses.  That  is,  differences  in  program  effects  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  school  to  school.  Thus,  any  difference  between  the 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  does  not  vary  significantly 
across  the  four  two-program  schools. 

HOW  were  program  dif ferencea  in  spring  of  first  grade  evaluated? 

Program  differences  in  spring  of  first  grade  were  evaluated  using 
Analysis  of  Oovariance  (ANOOVA) ,  controlling  for  school  and  predictors  of 
achievement  (covariates,  such  as  nominal  program  label,  school  site, 
absences  per  year,  average  educational  level  of  parents,  preschool 
experience,  gender  of  student,  number  of  books  in  the  heme,  TOBE  math 
pretest,  and  the  sum  of  TOBE  math  and  language  pretest  scores) .  For  those 
students  where  the  fall  kirriergarten  TOBE  scores  were  available,  these 
were  used  as  a  "pretest. "  Because  the  IS  and  EE  students  in  each  school 
had  similar  values  on  the  predictors  of  achievement,  the  estimated 
difference  between  the  programs  is  little  affected  by  the  inclusion  of 
these  covariates.  However,  the  covariates  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
prediction  of  achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade,  permitting  relatively 
precise  estimation  of  school  and  program  differences.  That  is,  using  the 
covariates  to  predict  achievement  increases  the  statistical  power  of  the 
ANOOVA  analyses,  reducing  the  estimated  standard  error  and  making  even 
relatively  small  differences  statistically  significant. 
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Results  of  the  K-l  Analyses 
What  were  the  results  of  the  ft-fr  *M$y<m  fer  ttTf  BSQMBftfei^  a&tjgt? 

An  extensive  series  of  ANCOVA  analyses  were  used  to  evaluate  the 
spring  first  grade  difference  between  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
students  on  the  mathematics  subtest.  Five  background  variables  were  found 
to  have  predictive  power  in  the  two-program  schools  analyses:  EDAVG  (the 
average  years  of  education  of  the  student's  parents) ,  PKESCHY  (whether  the 
student  attended  preschool) ,  FEMALE  (whether  the  student  was  a  girl) , 
BOOKSHM  (the  number  of  books  in  the  student's  home) ,  and  ANYEPTOP  (whether 
the  parents  reported  using  English  when  talking  to  each  other) .  The 
program  difference  was  evaluated  after  controlling  for  all  five  of  these 
background  variables,  the  number  of  absences  in  first  grade  (AB31) ,  and 
the  school.  For  comparison,  the  program  difference  was  also  evaluated 
without  controlling  for  any  variables;  controlling  only  for  school;  and 
controlling  for  school,  absences,  and  preschool  attendance.  (Preschool 
attendance  was  the  only  statistically  significant  background  variable.) 
The  tables  summarizing  the  results  of  these  analyses  for  mathematics  will 
be  described  in  considerable  .Jetail,  but  the  discussion  of  tables  for 
language  and  reading  will  be  Limited  to  pointing  out  highlights. 

Table  26  summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  program  differenc- 
es not  controlling  for  any  varieible  other  than  program.  The  first  column, 
labeled  "Predicted,"  contains  the  phrase  "Spring  1st"  as  a  reminder  that 
these  K-l  analyses  are  predicting  the  CTBS  subtest  score  in  spring  of 
first  grade.  The  second  column,  "Predictor,"  indicates  the  variable  used 
as  a  predictor.  The  variable  BASE  represents  an  overall  average. 
(Although  this  variable  is  sometimes  termed  the  intercept,  that  term  will 
be  avoided  here  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  intercept  of  the  growth 
curve  in  the  1-3  analyses.)  The  variable  POMDCS  is  a  binary,  or  zero-one, 
variable  that  takes  the  value  one  for  students  in  the  immersion  strategy 
program  and  the  value  zero  for  students  in  the  early-exit  program.  The 
columns  labeled  "Parameter"  and  "Std  Err"  contain  the  estimated  coeffi- 
cient of  the  variable  and  its  estimated  standard  error.    The  last  two 


columns  contain  a  t-statistic  formed  by  dividing  the  parameter  by  its 
standard  error  (t-stat)  and  the  two-tailed  probability  associated  with  the 
t-statistic  (p-Value) . 

Table  26 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  247.364  3.051        81.066  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -3.951  3.799        -1.040  0.299 

In  the  sinple  model  represented  by  Table  26,  each  student's  predicted 
achievement  depends  only  on  program.  In  general,  the  predicted  achieve- 
ment for  any  student  is  calculated  by  multiplying  that  student's  values 
for  each  variable  by  the  parameter  estimate.  The  BASE  variable  has  the 
value  1  for  all  students,  so  the  coefficient  for  BASE  is  always  included. 
A  student  in  the  early-exit  program  in  one  of  these  four  two-program 
schools  has  the  value  zero  for  PGMIS,  and  so  has  a  predicted  achievement 
of  about  247 .  A  student  in  the  immersion  strategy  program  has  a  predicted 
achievement  nearly  four  points  lower,  about  243  (247.364  -  3.951  - 
243.413).  Thus  the  coefficient  of  PGMIS  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
difference  between  the  imnersion  strategy  students  and  the  early-exit 
students,  with  a  positive  sign  indicating  IS  students  have  higher 
achievement  and  a  negative  sign  indicating  that  IS  students  have  lower 
achievement. 

Because  the  p-value  associated  with  the  PGMIS  variable  is  about  .3, 
a  difference  as  large  as  this  four-point  difference  between  programs  can 
be  expected  to  occur  by  chance  about  thirty  percent  of  the  time.  The  most 
camion  criterion  for  declaring  a  difference  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant is  that  it  would  occur  by  chance  less  than  five  percent  of  the  time 
(a  p-value  of  .05  or  less).  The  p-value  of  .3  does  not  approach  this 
level,  so  the  difference  between  programs  in  this  analysis  is  not 
statistically  significant.  The  "null  hypothesis"  that  the  students  in  the 
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two  programs  do  not  differ  in  mathematics  achievement  in  spring  of  first 
grade  is  not  rejected. 


Table  27  summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  program  differenc- 
es after  controlling  for  school.  Three  variables  are  added  to  allow  for 
differences  among  the  four  two-program  schools.  A  student  in  school  12 
has  the  value  1  for  SCH00L12  and  values  of  0  for  SCH00L14  and  SCH00L51. 
A  student  in  school  14  has  the  value  1  for  SCH00L14  and  values  of  0  for 
SCH00L12  and  SCH0OL51,  and  similarly  for  a  student  in  school  51.  A 
student  in  the  "omitted  school,"  school  21,  has  the  value  -1  for  SCH00L12, 
SCH00L14,  and  SCH0OL51.  One  school  must  be  omitted  in  any  analysis  of 
this  type  for  statistical  reasons,  but  the  choice  of  which  school  to  omit 
does  not  affect  the  statistical  results. 


Table  27 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  Program  and  School 

Predicted 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

249.236 

3.074 

81.069 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-6.047 

3.737 

-1.618 

0.107 

SCH00L12 

-0.471 

2.727 

-0.173 

0.863 

SCH00L14 

-6.811 

3.155 

-2.159 

0.032 

SCH00L51 

15.622 

3.697 

4.226 

0.000 

While  there  are  many  other  ways  to  code  school  variables  that  produce 
the  same  model,  the  coding  used  here  has  certain  advantages.  One 
advantage  is  that  the  coefficient  for  BASE  is  interpreted  as  the  estimated 
achievement  for  early-exit  students  averaged  over  the  four  schools.  Also, 
as  it  stands  the  coefficient  can  be  meaningfully  interpreted  without 
additional  calculations  as  the  average  achievement  directly.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  coefficients  for  the  SCHOOL  variables  are  interpret- 
ed as  the  difference  between  achievement  levels  in  that  school  and  the 
average  of  all  four  schools.  For  example,  the  parameter  estimate  for  the 
variable  SCH0OL12  is  -0.471,  which  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  * 
.863).     (Note  that  the  mean  difference  between  any  two  schools  can  be 
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obtained  by  subtracting  their  parameters.)  This  means  that  the  average 
achievement  in  school  12  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  achievement 
across  all  four  schools.  In  contrast,  school  14  has  achievement  nearly 
seven  points  lower  than  the  average  across  the  four  schools  (difference  = 
-6.811),  a  difference  that  is  statistically  significant  (p  -  .032). 
Finally,  SCH0OU51  has  the  value  15.622,  indicating  that  school  51  has 
achievement  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the  four  schools.  This 
difference  is  highly  statistically  significant,  with  a  p-value  less  than 
.0005  (indicated  by  .000  in  the  table) . 

NO  coefficient  is  given  for  school  21  in  Table  27  but  the  difference 
between  school  21  and  the  average  «>f  all  four  schools  can  be  calculated 
from  the  coefficients  given.  Since  students  in  school  21  have  a  value  of 
-1  for  all  three  SCHOOL  variables,  the  estimated  difference  between  school 
21  and  the  four-school  average  can  be  calculated  as  the  negative  of  the 
sum  of  the  three  coefficients  in  the  table.  School  21  is  estimated  to 
have  achievement  8.340  points  below  the  average  of  the  four  schools:  (-1) 
x  (-0.471)  +  (-1)  x  (-6.811)  +  (-1)  x  (15.622)  «  -8.340.  Although  the 
tables  do  not  present  a  test  of  the  statistical  significance  of  this 
difference,  hypothesis  testing  methods  can  be  -jsed  to  find  that  the 
difference  is  just  significant  (p  «  .041).  Although  the  difference 
between  school  21  and  the  average  of  the  other  four  schools  was  tested  in 
this  way  for  every  analysis,  the  results  of  the  test  will  be  given  only 
when  it  is  noteworthy. 

Hypothesis  testing  can  also  indicate  whether  there  are  overall 
differences  among  the  four  schools.  This  test  is  performed  by  comparing 
the  school-to-school  variation  among  the  four  schools  to  the  student-to- 
student  variation  within  the  schools.  If  the  school-to-school  variation 
is  substantially  larger  than  the  student-to-student  variation,  the  schools 
can  be  said  to  differ  significantly.  In  Table  27  the  school  variation  is 
highly  significant  (p  less  than  .0005) .  Note  that  this  test  for  overall 
school  variation  may  be  significant  even  though  none  of  the  individual 
schools  differs  significantly  from  the  average.  Also  note  that  the  test 
for  over-all  school  variation  may  be  nonsignificant  even  though  one  or  more 
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of  the  tests  for  the  individual  schools  is  significant.  A  conservative 
approach  is  to  declare  individual  schools  significantly  different  from  the 
average  only  if  both  the  individual  test  and  the  overall  test  are 
statistically  significant. 

Corparing  Table  27  and  Table  26,  the  addition  of  the  school  variables 
has  increased  the  size  of  the  program  effect  from  3.951  to  6.047  and  has 
slightly  reduced  the  estimated  standard  error.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  two-program  schools  analyses  is  the  ability  to  control  for  school,  and 
the  analysis  with  schools  controlled  produces  a  better  estimate  of  the 
program  difference.  While  this  school-controlled  analysis  shows  the 
iuroersion  strategy  students  are  about  six  points  behind  the  early-exit 
students  in  each  school,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant 
(p  -  .107) . 

Table  28  summarizes  results  from  the  analysis  that  included  both  ABS1 
(the  number  of  absences  in  first  grade)  and  FRESCHY  (whether  the  student 
attended  preschool).  PRESCHV  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  ccvariates 
found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  mathematics  achievement.  Absences 
have  the  expected  negative  effect  (the  more  days  absent,  the  lower  the 
test  score) ,  but  it  is  not  significant  (p  -  .325) .  Attending  preschool 
raises  predicted  test  scores  by  over  10  points.  After  controlling  for 
these  two  covariates,  the  program  difference  drops  to  5.201  and  is  not 
significant  (p  =  .163).  Differences  among  the  schools  are  also  reduced 
but  are  still  significant  overall  (p  -  .016).  School  21  is  nearly  5 
points  lower  than  average  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant  (difference  »  -4.968,  p  -  .238).  Since  school  51  is 
significantly  higher  than  the  average  (difference  ■  12.309,  p  ■  .002)  and 
the  other  three  schools  do  not  differ  much  from  the  average,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  overall  school  differences  are  due  primarily  to  school 
51.  That  is,  including  ABS1  and  RRESCHY  as  covariates  has  essentially 
eliminated  achievement  differences  among  schools  12,  14,  and  21.  Because 
the  coefficient  of  ABS1  is  not  significant  and  the  average  number  of 
absences  probably  does  not  vary  greatly  across  the  schools,  it  is  likely 
that  including  the  variable  PRESCHY  has  produced  most  of  this  effect. 
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That  is,  much  of  the  variability  among  these  three  schools  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  proportion  of  students  who  attended 
preschool. 

Table  28 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-value 

BASE 

246.659 

3.825 

64.485 

0.000 

PGMES 

-5.201 

3.717 

-1.399 

0.163 

SCH0OL12 

-2.578 

2.807 

-0.919 

0.359 

SGH0OI14 

-4.762 

3.219 

-1.479 

0.140 

SCH0OL51 

12.309 

3.873 

3.178 

0.002 

ABS1 

-0.226 

0.229 

-0.987 

0.325 

PRESCHY 

10.032 

3.817 

2.628 

0.009 

Table  29  summarizes  the  effect  of  adding  the  other  four  covariates  to 
the  model.  The  results  are  not  materially  changed.  The  program 
difference  is  about  the  same  in  magnitude  and  remains  nonsignificant.  The 
overall  school  differences  are  still  significant  (p  =  .021)  and  can  be 
attributed  to  the  relatively  high  achievement  of  students  in  school  51. 


Table  29 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  All  Covariates 


Predicted 

EES&ctor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

P-value 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

241.568 

5.658 

42.694 

Spring  1st 

POOS 

-5.676 

3.722 

-1.525 

0.129 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-2.883 

2.803 

-1.029 

0.305 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-5.420 

3.255 

-1.665 

0.097 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL51 

11.891 

3.955 

3.006 

0.003 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.228 

0.229 

-0.998 

0.320 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.776 

0.680 

1.141 

0.255 

Spring  1st 

PRESCHY 

8.657 

3.923 

2.207 

0.028 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-4.333 

3.548 

-1.221 

0.223 

Spring  1st 

B0OKSHM 

1.814 

1.350 

1.344 

0.180 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

-2.073 

5,769 

-0.359 

0.720 
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Summary 


Although  the  immersion  strategy  students  tend  to  score  five  or  six 
points  lower  than  early-exit  students  on  the  mathematics  subtest,  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Students  in  school  51  have 
significant) 7  higher  scores  than  students  in  the  other  three  schools, 
whose  scores  are  comparable. 

What  ware  the  results  of  &g  f-i  fag  the  lancniaoa  subtest? 

Table  30  shows  the  effect  of  program  for  the  language  subtest  without 
controlling  for  school  or  any  covariates.  Table  31  shows  the  results 
after  controlling  for  school.  In  both  analyses  the  immersion  strategy 
students  have  slightly  higher  scores  than  tart^-cdt  students  (difference 
=  5.185  not  controlling  for  srtool,  different  *  4.019  controlling  for 
school)  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  =  .274  and 
p  -  .388,  respectively).  As  for  mathematics,  school  51  has  higher 
achievement  than  average  (difference  *  18.473,  p  less  than  .0005) .  School 
21  has  lower  achievement  than  average  (difference  =  -3.018)  but  this 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  -  .550) .  Schools  12  and  14 
have  comparable  achievement  for  language.  Most  of  the  school-to-school 
variability  can  be  attributed  to  school  51. 


Table  30 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
 All  Students;  Program  Only 


icted 


Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


233.102 
5.185 


3.796 
4.726 


61.408 
1.097 


0.000 
0.274 
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Table  31 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  Program  and  School 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


gfrfl  Err 


t-Stat 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


SCH00I12 
SCH0OL14 
SCH0OL51 


BASE 
PGMTS 


236.814 
4.019 
-7.970 
-7.485 
18.473 


3.826 
4.651 
3.394 
3.926 
4.600 


61.895 
0.864 
-2.348 
-1.906 
4.015 


0.000 
0.388 
0.020 
0.058 
0.000 


For  the  language  subtest,  the  key  covariate  was  found  to  be  parents' 
use  of  English  as  measured  by  ANYEPIOP.  This  variable  takes  the  value  1 
if  the  parent  interview  indicates  that  the  parents  use  any  English  when 
speaking  to  each  other  and  0  if  the  parents  use  only  Spanish.  Table  32 
shows  the  analysis  of  language  test  scores  controlling  for  school, 
absences,  and  parental  English.  Parental  use  of  English  raises  the 
estimated  language  test  score  by  nearly  15  points,  a  significant  increase 
(difference  -  14.706,  p  *  .036) .  The  program  effect  changes  only  by  about 
one  point  ccnpared  with  the  school-controlled  analysis  (from  4.019  to 
5.004)  and  again  it  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  «  .282). 
Estimated  school  effects  also  change  relatively  little.  Adding  the  other 
four  covariates  (see  Table  33)  has  essentially  no  effect  on  the  estimates 
of  program  and  school  effects. 
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Table  32 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-$tat 

p-value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

237.762 

4.467 

53.228 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

pans 

5.004 

4.638 

1.079 

0.282 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-8.204 

3.396 

-2.416 

0.017 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-6.165 

3.949 

-1.561 

0.120 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL51 

14.922 

4.796 

3.112 

0.002 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.392 

0.286 

-1.373 

0.171 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

14.706 

6.968 

2.111 

0.036 

Table  33 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  All  Covariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 
0.000 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

231.664 

7.131 

32.485 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

5.222 

4.691 

1.113 

0.267 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-8.830 

3.533 

-2.499 

0.013 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-6.339 

4.103 

-1.545 

0.124 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL51 

14.277 

4.985 

2.864 

0.005 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.398 

0.288 

-1.381 

0.169 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.432 

0.858 

0.503 

0.615 

Spring  1st 

PKESCHY 

1.701 

4.945 

0.344 

0.731 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

1.029 

4.471 

0.230 

0.818 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

1.342 

1.702 

0.788 

0.431 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPT0P 

12.506 

7.271 

1.720 

0.087 

Summary 

Although  the  immersion  strategy  students  tend  to  score  four  or  five 
points  higher  than  early-exit  students  on  the  language  subtest,  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Students  in  school  51  have 
significantly  higher  scores  than  students  in  the  other  three  schools. 
School  21  has  approximately  average  scores  while  schools  12  and  14  have 
sonewhat  lower  scores. 
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What  were  the  results  of  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  English  reading  subtest? 

Table  34  presents  the  results  of  the  English  reading  subtest  analysis 
without  controlling  for  school  or  any  covariates,  while  Table  35  presents 
the  school-controlled  results.  In  both  analyses  the  immersion  strategy 
students  have  lower  scores  than  early-exit  students  (difference  =  -7.147 
not  controlling  for  school,  difference  -  -8.977  controlling  for  school) . 
The  difference  is  not  quite  statistically  significant  without  controlling 
for  school  (p  «  .065)  but  is  significant  in  the  analysis  with  school 
controlled  (p  »  .019).  As  for  mathematics  and  reading,  school  51  has 
higher  achievement  than  average  (difference  *  14.291,  p  less  than  .0005) . 
School  14  has  significantly  lower  achievement  than  average  (difference  = 
-10.736,  p  =  .001).  Schools  12  and  21  have  comparable  achievement  for 
reading,  both  near  the  average  for  the  four  schools  (difference  ■  -2.753 
for  school  12,  difference  *  -0.802  for  school  21) .  Most  of  the  school-to- 
-school  variability  can  be  attributed  to  schools  14  and  51. 


Table  34 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  Only 


Predicted 


Predictor  Parameter 


Std  Err 


t-Stat 


p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 
PG3HS 


227.659 
-7.147 


3.100 
3.859 


73.446 
-1.852 


0.000 
0.065 
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Table  35 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  and  School 


Bs&ctor 

Parameter 

Sfcd_£rx 

t-stat 

BASE 

230.693 

3.120 

73.940 

0.000 

pacts 

-8.977 

3.792 

-2.367 

0.019 

SCHXLL2 

-2.753 

2.767 

-0.995 

0.321 

SCH00L14 

-10.736 

3.202 

-3.353 

0.001 

SCB00L51 

14.291 

3.751 

3.809 

0.000 

For  the  reading  subtest,  as  for  the  language  subtest,  the  key 
covariate  was  found  to  be  ANYEPTOP  whether  the  parents  used  English  with 
each  other.  Table  36  shows  the  analysis  of  reading  test  scores  control- 
ling for  school,  absences,  and  parental  English.  Parental  use  of  English 
raises  the  estimated  reading  test  score  by  nearly  14  points,  a  significant 
increase  (difference  =  13.951,  p  =  .015) .  The  program  effect  changes  by 
less  than  one  point  ccnpared  with  the  school-controlled  analysis  (from 
-8.977  to  -8.177)  and  it  is  still  statistically  significant  (p  =  .031). 
Estimated  school  effects  change  relatively  little.  The  inclusion  of  the 
other  four  covariates  (Table  37)  has  a  :iegligible  effect  on  the  estimated 
program  effect.  The  school-to-school  variability  is  somewhat  reduced  but 
is  still  statistically  significant  (p  =  .014) . 


Table  36 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Pmtf-ctor 

Parameter, 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

230.888 

3.634 

63.537 

0.000 

pans 

-8.177 

3.773 

-2.167 

0.031 

SCH00L12 

-2.839 

2.763 

-1.027 

0.305 

SCHOOL14 

-9.671 

3.213 

-3.010 

0.003 

SCH00L51 

11.224 

3.901 

2.877 

0.004 

ABS1 

-0.281 

0.232 

-1.209 

0.228 

ANYEP1DP 

13.951 

5.668 

2.461 

0.015 
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Table  37 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  All  Covariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

232.272 

5.766 

40.284 

0.000 

POOS 

-8.433 

3.793 

-2.223 

0.027 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-3.700 

2.856 

-1.295 

0.197 

SCH0OL14 

-8.528 

3.317 

-2.571 

0.011 

SCH00L51 

9.596 

4.031 

2.381 

0.018 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.315 

0.233 

-1.351 

0.178 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

-0.709 

0.693 

-1.022 

0.308 

Spring  1st 

PRESCHY 

5.001 

3.998 

1.251 

0.212 

Spring  1st 

FEMAIE 

-3.251 

3.615 

-0.899 

0.369 

Spring  1st 

BOQKSHM 

1.839 

1.376 

1.337 

0.183 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

13.765 

5.879 

2.341 

0.020 

Summary 

The  immersion  strategy  students  tend  to  score  eight  to  nine  points 
lower  than  early-exit  students  on  the  reading  subtest,  and  the  difference 
is  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Students  in  school  51  have 
significantly  higher  scores  ?rd  students  in  school  14  significantly  lower 
scores  than  students  in  the  other  two  schools. 

Including  the  Pretest  as  a  Predictor  in  the  K-l  Analyses 

How  nere  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  affected  bv  controlling  for 
pretest? 

Although  the  K-l  analyses  estimate  program  effects  after  controlling 
for  school  and  several  covariates,  it  is  possible  that  the  results  would 
be  changed  by  controlling  for  pretest.  As  noted  above,  the  pretest  scores 
are  fall  kindergarten  TOBE  scores  for  mathematics  and  language  measured  in 
the  student's  dominant  language,  which  was  almost  always  Spanish.  These 
pretest  scores  are  unavailable  for  many  students  because  of  the  design  of 
the  study.  Among  the  four  two-program  schools,  a  majority  of  the  students 
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in  schools  12  and  14  have  pretest  scores  and  all  of  the  students  in  school 
21  do.  However,  none  of  the  students  in  school  51,  the  school  with 
highest  achievement  at  first  grade,  have  pretest  scores. 

Before  evaluating  the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate, 
it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  reducing  the  students  analyzed 
to  those  who  have  a  pretest.  This  means  leaving  out  all  school  51 
students.  Table  38  summarizes  the  unadjusted  program  difference  on  the 
mathematics  subtest  for  the  students  with  a  pretest  and  Table  39 
summarizes  the  analysis  with  school  differences  controlled.  These  tables 
may  be  compared  with  Table  26  and  Table  27,  respectively. 

Table  38 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  234.333  3.883         60.349  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  3.990         4.687         0.851  0.396 


Table  39 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  School 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

std;  Err 

t-Stat 

o-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 
PGMIS 
SCHOOL12 
SCHOOL14 

234. 8?  . 
2.9>> 
1.431 
-2.550 

3.950 
5.014 
3.121 
3.357 

59,455 
0.598 
0,458 

-0.760 

0.000 
0.551 
0.647 
0.449 

Among  the  students  with  a  pretest,  the  immersion  strategy  students 
have  slightly  higher  mathematics  test  scores  than  the  early-exit  students, 
but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Recall  that  for  all 
students,   the  IS  students  had  slightly  lower  scores  (but  also  not 
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statistically  significant) .  Separate  analyses  not  presented  here  indicate 
that  this  change  of  sign  is  primarily  due  to  the  exclusion  of  school  51. 
The  fact  that  the  program  effect  changes  sign  when  emitting  a  school 
implies  that  the  program  effect  differs  among  the  schools,  indicating  a 
program-by-school  interaction.  The  program  effect  was  not  significant 
either  in  the  analysis  of  all  students  or  in  the  analysis  of  the  students 
with  pretest.  Furthermore,  explicit  tests  for  program-by-school 
interaction  for  the  mathematics  subtest  were  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. These  findings,  including  the  change  in  the  sign  of  the  estimated 
program  effect  after  omitting  school  51,  serve  to  emphasize  the  conclusion 
th?t  the  IS  and  EE  students  have  caiparable  achievement  on  the  mathematics 
subtest. 

Table  39  includes  only  two  SCHOOL  variables,  since  school  51  cannot 
be  included  in  the  analyses  of  students  with  pretest.  Ihe  test  for  school 
differences  is  not  significant  (p  =  .725) ,  confirming  the  finding  from  the 
all-students  analyses  that  school  differences  among  schools  12,  14,  and  21 
are  relatively  small  in  mathematics.  Table  40  which  corresponds  to 
Table  28  and  Table  41  which  corresponds  to  Table  29  present  the  covariate- 
adjusted  analyses  for  students  with  pretest.  The  program  effect  continues 
to  be  positive  and  not  near  statistical  significance,  and  the  test  for 
overall  school  differences  also  is  not  statistically  significant.  The 
effects  of  the  covariates  are  similar  in  the  two  sets  of  analyses. 


Table  40 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


Std.  Err 


t-Stat 


p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


SCHCOL12 
SCH0OL14 
ABS1 


BASE 
PGMIS 


PRESCHY 


233.631 
3.899 
-2.026 
-1.127 
-0.241 
10.709 


4.763 
4.992 
3.459 
3.384 
0.279 
5.028 


49.056 
0.781 
-0.586 
-0.333 
-0.863 
2.130 


0.000 
0.436 
0.559 
0.740 
0.390 
0.035 
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Table  41 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Govariates 


Predjctefl  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  pans 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL12 

Spring  1st  SCH00L14 

Spring  1st  ABSl 

Spring  1st  EDAVG 

Spring  1st  PRESOHY 

Spring  1st  FEMALE 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

226.039 

7.415 

30.486 

0.000 

2.500 

5.112 

0.489 

0.626 

-2.000 

3.477 

-0.575 

0.566 

-2.652 

3.540 

-0.749 

0.455 

-0.255 

0.281 

-0.908 

0.365 

1.502 

0.924 

1.626 

0.106 

6.977 

5.525 

1.263 

0.209 

-2.749 

4.535 

-0.606 

0.545 

0.793 

1.770 

0.448 

0.655 

2.234 

8.600 

0.260 

0.795 

Table  42,  Table  43,  Table  44,  and  Table  45  show  the  results  of 
including  both  the  mathematics  pretest  (ANAIPREM)  and  the  language  pretest 
(ANALPREL)  as  predictors  of  mathematics  achievement  in  spring  of  first 
grade.  While  the  mathematics  pretest  is  always  a  highly  significant 
predictor  (p  less  than  .0005) ,  the  language  pretest  is  not  even  close  to 
significance  as  an  additional  covariate.  Including  the  pretests  as  a 
predictor  increases  the  estimated  program  effect  by  about  two  points  (from 
a  range  of  2.5  to  4.0  to  a  range  of  4.5  to  6)  but  the  difference  is  never 
statistically  significant.  School  differences  also  remain  nonsignificant. 


Table  42 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Both  Pretests 


Eredicted  Predictor  .Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  130.535  25.080  5.205  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  5.848          4.485  1.304  0.194 

Spring  1st  ANAIPREM  0.589          0.162  3.627  0.000 

Spring  1st  ANALPREL  0.046         0.089  0.519  0.605 
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Table  43 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  School,  and  Both  Pretests 


Predictor  Pjajameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  124.836 

Spring  1st  PGMLS  5.086 

Spring  1st  ANAIfREM  0.638 

Spring  1st  ANALEKEL  0.038 

Spring  1st  SCHXIJ.2  0.719 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -4.792 


SfoLEcc 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

2 J. 471 

4.901 

0.000 

4.777 

1.065 

0.289 

0.165 

3.855 

0.000 

0.090 

0.419 

0.676 

2.985 

0.241 

0.810 

3.236 

-1.481 

0.141 

Table  44 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Oovariates  and  Both  Pretests 

Predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  PGMIS 

Spring  1st  ANAIIKEM 

Spring  1st  ANAIfREL 

Spring  1st  SCH00L12 

Spring  1st  SCH00LL4 

Spring  1st  ABS1 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY 


Parameter 

Stf  BEE 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

126.826 

25.347 

5.004 

0.000 

5.838 

4.755 

1.228 

0.222 

0.646 

0.164 

3.941 

0.000 

0.012 

0.090 

0.131 

0.896 

-2.402 

3.284 

-0.731 

0.466 

-3.508 

3.260 

-1.076 

0.284 

-0.238 

0.265 

-0.897 

.0.371 

9.952 

4.802 

2.072 

0.040 
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Table  45 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Oovariates  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted; 

Predictor 

Pa  wameheT* 

StiM  MT 

Spring 

1st 

BASE 

+*mm  Jit 

126  247 

OK  <15 
«9.  Dm 

u.  uuu 

Spring 

1st 

FGMES 

4.482 

Spring 

1st 

ANAIfflEM 

0.603 

0.167 

3.603 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

ANAIEREL 

0.029 

0.093 

0.314 

0.754 

Spring 

1st 

SCH0OL12 

-2.464 

3.325 

-0.741 

0.460 

Spring 

1st 

SCB0OL14 

321 

3.413 

-1.266 

0.208 

Spring 

1st 

ABS1 

-  .239 

0.268 

-0.893 

0.373 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

1.006 

0.889 

1.131 

0.260 

Spring 

1st 

FRESCHY 

7.350 

5.288 

1.390 

0.167 

Spring 

1st 

FEMALE 

-2.995 

4.422 

-0.677 

0.499 

Spring 

1st 

BOOKSHM 

0.856 

1.686 

0.508 

0.612 

Spring 

1st 

ANYEPTOP 

0.599 

8.203 

0.073 

0.942 

Table  46  through  Table  49  reflect  the  corresponding  analyses  with  the 
sum  of  the  mathematics  and  language  pretests  (ANALTOBE)  as  a  oovariate. 
The  analysis  determined  in  this  instance  that  the  overall  TOBE  score  was 
a  better  predictor  than  the  subtest  scores  taken  individually.  The  sum  of 
the  mathematics  and  language  TOBE  subtest  scores  is  the  overall  score  on 
the  TOBE.  The  estimated  program  effects  are  between  those  from  the 
analyses  of  students  who  have  a  pretest  (but  not  using  the  pretests  as  a 
predictor)  and  the  analyses  using  both  pretests  as  predictors.  The 
program  difference  never  approaches  statistical  significance  and  school 
differences  are  also  nonsignificant. 


Table  46 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

ErVaiue 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGMtS 

ANALTOBE 

165.634 
5.138 
0.208 

21.305 
4.557 
0.064 

7.774 
1.128 

3.276 

0.000 
0.261 
0.001 

Table  47 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Purest ;  Program,  Sciool,  and  Pretest  Total 


Fidgeted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Parameter 

testa); 

BASE 

163.946 

2a. 654 

7.571 

0.000 

FGMIS 

4.740 

4.831 

0.971 

0.333 

ANAIHOBE 

0.215 

0,065 

3.325 

0.001 

SCH0OL12 

0.172 

3,045 

0.057 

0,955 

SCH0OU4 

-3.188 

3.255 

-0.979 

0c3?9 

Table  48 


T>A>-R'ogram  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathem?itics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Covariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


no  Mm 


iictgd,  tedjctor  S&LJEES:      t-Stat  s^u| 


BASE 

167.674 

21.739 

7.706 

0.000 

FGMIS 

5.390 

4.876 

1.105 

0.271 

ANAIEOSE 

0.201 

0.065 

3.102 

0.002 

SCH0OL12 

-2.669 

3.368 

-0.793 

0.429 

SC3HCOL14 

-1,942 

3.300 

-0.589 

0.557 

ABS1 

-0.206 

0.272 

-0.76C 

0.449 

SHESCHY 

9.041 

4.916 

1.839 

0.068 
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Table  49 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest:  All  Cbvariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMIS 

ANAIHOBE 

SCH0OL12 

SCHD0L14 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMAIE 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 


162.211 
3.651 
0.202 
-2.820 
-3.000 
-0.212 
1.275 
6.186 
-4.776 
0.777 
1.086 


Std  Err 

ti-Stat 

21.974 

\J  m  UUU 

4.982 

0.733 

0.465 

0.066 

3.075 

0.003 

3.389 

-0.832 

0.407 

3.442 

-0.872 

0.385 

0.273 

-0.777 

0.439 

0.901 

1.415 

0.159 

5.374 

1.151 

0.252 

4.455 

-1.072 

0.286 

1.720 

0.452 

0.652 

8.365 

0.130 

0.897 

Keducjjig  the  sanple  to  students  with  pretest  scores  changes  the 
direction  of  the  program  difference  from  favoring  early-exit  to  favoring 
iirrosrsion  strategy,  but  it  is  still  not  statistically  significant.  The 
change  in  direction  is  due  primarily  to  the  absence  of  school  51,  the 
school  with  hi^iest  achievement.  Among  the  students  with  pretest  at  the 
r«maining  three  schools,  the  overall  school  variation  is  not  significant. 
Adding  the  mathematics  and  language  pretest  scores  as  covariates  —  either 
as  separate  variables  or  as  the  sum  —  tends  to  increase  the  estimated 
superiority  of  IS  students  slightly  but  the  difference  remains  nonsignifi- 
cant. School  differences  also  remain  nonsignificant.  In  short,  for  the 
students  with  pretest  scores,  neither  program  nor  school  effects  manifest 
themselves;  it  is  a  fair  characterization  to  say  that  the  two  programs  and 
all  throe  schools  have  approximately  the  sane  level  of  mathematics 
achi<feveit»ent. 
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How  were  the  K-l  analyses  for  language  affected  by  oontrollinq  for 


pretest? 


The  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  as  a  oovariate 
for  the  language  subtest  parallels  the  evaluation  for  the  mathematics 
subtest.  Table  50  through  Table  53  summarize  the  estimated  models  when 
the  sample  is  limited  to  the  students  with  a  pretest.  Unlike  the  effect 
for  mathematics,  reducing  to  the  students  with  pretest  has  a  relatively 
small  effect  on  the  estimated  program  difference.  The  small  advantage  in 
language  achievement  at  first  grade  for  IS  students  is  somewhat  increased, 
but  the  difference  is  still  not  statistically  significant.  As  for 
mathematics,  the  three  remaining  schools  do  not  differ  significantly. 


Table  50 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only 


Predicted 

PrgcUctor 

parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

EASE 
pans 

229.125 
6.675 

4.996 
6.030 

45.865 
1.107 

0.000 
0.270 

Table  51 

Two-Program  schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  School 

Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 
PGMTS 
SCH00L12 
SCH00L14 

229.156 
7.596 
-1.996 
-0.682 

5.085 
6.456 
4.019 
4.322 

45.061 
1.177 
-0.497 
-0.158 

0.000 
0.241 
0.620 
0.875 
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Table  52 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Stf  EEC 

o-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

231.234 

5.937 

38.945 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGHCS 

7.984 

6.464 

1,235 

0.219 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-2.979 

4.100 

-0.727 

0.469 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OLL4 

-0.910 

4.320 

-0.211 

0.833 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.357 

0.364 

-0.981 

0.328 

Spring  1st 

AINEPTOP 

16.263 

10.967 

1.483 

0.140 

Table  53 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Std  firx 

23.454 

o-Value 
0.000 

Spring 

1st 

BASE 

228.575 

9.746 

Spring 

1st 

POUS 

8.263 

6.720 

1.230 

0.221 

Spring 

1st 

SCH0OL12 

-2.648 

4.570 

-0.579 

0.563 

Spring 

1st 

SCH0OL14 

-1.437 

4.654 

-0.309 

0.758 

Spring 

1st 

ABS1 

-0.357 

0.369 

-0.968 

0.335 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

-0.057 

1.214 

-0.047 

0.962 

Spring 

1st 

FRESCHY 

-1.145 

7.262 

-0.158 

0.875 

Spring 

1st 

FEMALE 

3.071 

5.961 

0.515 

0.607 

Spring 

1st 

B00KSHM 

0.991 

2.326 

0.426 

0.671 

Spring 

1st 

ANYEPIDP 

16.071 

11.304 

1.422 

0.157 

Table  54,  Table  55,  Table  56,  and  Table  57  show  the  results  of 
including  both  the  mathematics  pretest  (AKALPREM)  and  the  language  pretest 
(ANALPREL)  as  predictors  of  language  achievement  in  spring  of  first  grade. 
While  the  language  pretest  is  always  a  significant  predictor  (p  =  .010  or 
less),  the  mathematics  pretest  is  not  even  close  to  significance  as  an 
additional  covariate.  Including  the  nretests  as  a  predictor  increases  the 
estimated  program  effect  by  one  to  two  points  (from  a  range  of  6.7  to  8.3 
to  a  range  of  7.6  to  9.8)  but  the  difference  is  never  statistically 
significant.    School  differences  also  remain  nonsignificant. 
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Table  54 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest?  Program  and  Both  Pretests 


.Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


&5fljgfcg£    Parfltietgr      S£dJ&x      trgtafr  p-Value 


BASE 
PGMIS 
ANALPREM 
ANALPKEL 


167.293 
7.648 
0.057 
0.315 


33.111 
5.92? 
0.214 
0.118 


5.052 
1.292 
0.264 
2.676 


0.000 
0.198 
0.792 
0.008 


Table  55 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest?  Program.  School  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Parwretey 

Std  Err 

p-Value 

EASE 

161.875 

33.753 

4.796 

0.000 

POOS 

9.507 

6.330 

1.502 

0.135 

ANALH3EM 

0.077 

0,219 

0.352 

0.726 

ANALPREL 

0.328 

0.119 

2.745 

0.007 

SCH0OL12 

"3-709 

3.956 

-0.938 

0.350 

SCH0OL14 

-0.765 

4.289 

-0.178 

0.859 

Table  56 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest?  Key  Oovariates  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


PX-mctor 

BASE 

FGtttS 

ANALPREM 

ANALPREL 

SCH0OL12 

SCH0OL14 

ABS1 

ANYKPTOP 


Panv^eter: 

SttLErr. 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

166,798 

33.933 

4.915 

0.000 

9.757 

6.350 

1.537 

0.127 

0.068 

0.219 

0.308 

0.759 

C.318 

0.119 

2.662 

0.009 

-4.498 

4.036 

-1.115 

0.267 

-0.941 

4.292 

-0.219 

0.827 

-0.305 

0.355 

-0.859 

0.392 

14.298 

10.735 

1.332 

0.185 
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Table  57 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Oovariates  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  166.642 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  9.298 

Spring  1st  ANALPREM  0.067 

Spring  1st  ANAIPKEL  0.324 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL12  -3.810 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -1.269 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.293 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  -0.215 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  -2.633 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -0.207 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  0.934 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  14.886 


Std  Err 

P-Value 

34.522 

4.827 

0.000 

6.597 

1.409 

0.161 

0.225 

0.297 

0.767 

0.125 

2.600 

0.010 

4.482 

-0.850 

0.397 

4.600 

-0.276 

0.783 

0.361 

-0.810 

0.419 

1.199 

-0.179 

0.858 

7.128 

-0.369 

0.712 

5.960 

-0.035 

0.972 

2.273 

0.411 

0.682 

11.056 

1.346 

0.180 

Table  58  through  Table  61  reflect  the  corresponding  analyses  with  the 
sum  of  the  mathematics  and  language  pretests  (ANALHOBE)  as  a  covariate. 
The  estimated  program  effects  are  very  similar  to  the  effects  estimated  in 
the  analyses  using  both  pretests  as  predictors.  The  program  difference 
and  school  differences  remain  nonsignificant. 


Table  58 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Pretest  Total 

Predicted  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  150.569         27.616  5.452  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  7.987         5.906         1.352  0.178 

Spring  1st  :\NAL0X)BE  0.238  0.082  2.890  0.004 
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Table  59 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  School,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parajretgr 

SELECT. 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

145.557 

28.049 

5.189 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

9.651 

6.323 

1.526 

0.129 

Spring  1st 

ANALTOBE 

0.254 

0.084 

3.028 

0.003 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

-3.481 

3.944 

-0.883 

0.379 

Spring  1st 

SCHDOL14 

-1.435 

4.216 

-0.340 

0.734 

Table  60 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Stf  ETC 

t-stat 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

150.570 

28.337 

5.314 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

pans 

9.920 

6.342 

1.564 

0.120 

Spring  1st 

ANALTOBE 

0.244 

0.084 

2.908 

0.004 

Spring  1st 

-  SCH0OL12 

-4.292 

4.025 

-1.066 

0.288 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OLL4 

-1,601 

4.221 

-0.379 

0.705 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.315 

0.355 

-0.889 

0.376 

Spring  1st 

ANYEFTOP 

14.123 

10.724 

1.317 

0.190 
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Table  61 


Two-Ecogram  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest?  All  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Paraireter 


Std  Err 


faSfcSfc 


p-vaiue 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


BASE 

pans 

ANAI30BE 

SCH0OL12 

SCH0OU4 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 

B00K5HM 

ANYEPTOP 


150.510 
9.671 
0.247 
-3.650 
-1.862 
-0.305 
-0.336 
-2.111 
0.592 
0.970 
14.668 


29.011 
6.577 
p. 087 
4.474 
4.544 
0.361 
1.189 
7.096 
5.882 
2.270 

11.044 


5.188 
1.470 
2.848 
-0.816 
-0.410 
-0.845 
-0.282 
-0.298 
0.101 
0.427 
1.328 


0.000 
0.144 
0.005 
0.416 
0.683 
0.399 
0.778 
0.767 
0.920 
0.670 
0.186 


Summary 


Reducing  the  sample  to  students  with  pretest  scores  tends  to  increase 
the  program  effect  favoring  immersion  strategy  over  early-exit  but  it  is 
still  not  statistically  significant.  Adding  the  pretest  scores  as 
oovariates  slightly  increases  the  estimated  program  effect  but  it  remains 
nonsignificant.  For  these  students  with  pretest,  the  overall  school 
variation  among  the  three  schools  is  not  significant.  The  finding  from 
the  analyse**  of  all  students  that  the  IS  students  have  a  small  but  not 
statistically  significant  advantage  is  confirmed  by  the  evaluation  of  the 
pretest  as  a  covariate. 

How  wert'       k-i  analyses  far  rea^fe  by  controlling  for  pretest? 

The  analyses  of  the  pretest  effect  for  the  reading  subtest  are 
essentially  the  same  as  for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests. 
Table  62  through  Table  65  summarize  the  models  estimated  for  the  students 
with  pretest  scores.  Reducing  the  sample  to  the  students  with  pretest  has 
the  effect  of  inr^^.'ng  the  estimated  early-exit  advantage  by  about  six 
points.     The  program  difference,  which  had  just  achieved  statistical 
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signif :'  -ance  at  the  .05  level,  is  now  significant  at  the  .01  level.  As 
for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests,  the  three  remaining  schools  do 
not  differ  significantly  in  reading  achievement. 

Table  62 

TVo-Frogram  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only  

Predicted  Predictor    parameter    StsLEcr     t-stat  o-vaiue 

Spring  1st  EASE  230.000         4.060        56.646  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -13.086  4.901        -2.670  0.008 


Table  63 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  School 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  230.921          4.110  56.182  0.000 

Spring  1st  POTS  -14.932          5.218  -2.861  0.005 

Spring  1st*  SCH0OL12  2.632          3.248  0.810  0.419 

Spring  1st  SCH00L14  -4.867          3.494  -1.393  0.166 


Table  64 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

232.593 

4.806 

48.397 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

-3.4.619 

5.232 

-2.794 

0.006 

Spring  1st 

SOH00L12 

1.872 

3.319 

0.564 

0.574 

Spring  1st 

SCH00L14 

-5.025 

3.497 

-1.437 

0.153 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.279 

0.294 

-0.947 

0.345 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPIDP 

11.875 

8.877 

1.338 

0.183 
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Table  65 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  covariates 


Predicted  Predictor,    Parameter      Std  Err 


Spring  1st  BASE  233.180 

Spring  1st  poos  -16.040 

Spring  1st  SCB0OL12  0.081 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -3.988 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.285 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  -0.713 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  6.049 

Spring  1st  FEMAIE  -3.397 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  3.182 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  9.720 


t-stat 

D-Value 

7.754 

30.071 

0.000 

5.347 

-3.000 

0.003 

3.636 

0.022 

0.982 

3.703 

-1.077 

0.283 

0.294 

-0.969 

0.334 

0.966 

-0.738 

0.462 

5.778 

1.047 

0.297 

4.74i 

-0.716 

0.475 

1.851 

1.719 

0.088 

8.994 

1.081 

0.282 

Including  both  the  mathematics  and  language  pretests  (ANAIPREM  and 
ANAIfREL)  as  covariates  reduces  the  EE  advantage  by  about  one  point,  but 
it  is  still  statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level  (see  Table  66 
through  Table  69).  While  the  language  pretest  is  always  the  stronger 
predictor  it  is  usually  nonsignificant.  The  p-values  range  from  .037 
(with  only  program  and  the  pretests  as  predictors)  to  .062  (with  the  key 
covariates) .  The  mathematics  pretest  is  never  close  to  significance. 
School  differences  remain  nonsignificant.  The  analyses  using  the  sum  of 
the  mathematics  and  language  pretests  (ANALTOBE)  are  remarkably  similar 
(see  Table  70  through  Table  73) .  The  estimated  program  effects  scarcely 
change  at  all. 


Table  66 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 
FOES 
ANAIPREM 
ANALPREL 

202.214 
-12.677 
-0.038 
0.204 

27.288 
4.880 
0.177 
0.097 

7.410 
-2.598 
-0.218 

2.103 

0.000 
0.010 
0.828 
0.037 
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Table  67 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  School,  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMXS 

ANAUREM 

ANAIfREL 

SCH0OL12 

SCH0OL14 


sr. 


197.638 
-13.924 
0.007 
0.192 
1.658 
-4.780 


P-Value 

27,755 

7.121 

0.000 

5.205 

-2.675 

0.008 

0.180 

0.039 

0.969 

0.098 

1.959 

0.052 

3.253 

0.510 

0.611 

3.527 

-1.355 

0.177 

Table  68 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Oovariates  and  Both  Pretests 


Predictor 


££      Std  Err      £=Sta£  p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 

201.536 

27.927 

7.216 

0.000 

FGKIS 

-13.707 

5.226 

-2.623 

0.010 

ANAIfREM 

0.000002 

0.181 

0.000 

1.000 

ANAITREL 

0.185 

0.098 

1.879 

0.062 

SCHDOL12 

1.020 

3.321 

0.307 

0.759 

SCH0OU4 

-4.906 

3.532 

-1.389 

0.167 

ABS1 

-0.249 

0.292 

-0.852 

0.396 

ANYEPTOP 

10.863 

8.835 

1.230 

0.221 
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Table  69 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Covariates  and  Both  Pretests 


Predicted  Predictor    EaOffletec      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring;  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 

202.612 

27.872 

7.269 

0.000 

FOGS 

-15.552 

5.326 

-2.920 

0.004 

ANALPREM 

-0.005 

0.182 

-0.026 

0.979 

ANALPREL 

0.198 

0.101 

1.964 

0.052 

SCH0OUL2 

-0.601 

3.619 

-0.166 

0.868 

SCH00L14 

-3.757 

3.714 

-1.012 

0.314 

ABS1 

-0.246 

0.292 

-0.844 

0.400 

EEAVG 

-0.772 

0.968 

-0.798 

0.426 

PRESCHY 

5.103 

5.755 

0.887 

0.377 

FEMAIE 

-5.400 

4.812 

-1.122 

0.264 

BOOKSHM 

3.142 

1.835 

1.712 

0.089 

ANYEPTOP 

9.114 

8.927 

1.021 

0.309 

Table  70 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Pretest  Total 

Predicted,              Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st               BASE            186.523        22.778         8.189  0.000 

Spring  1st               PGMIS           -12.360         4.871        -2.537  0.012 

Spring  1st                ANALTOBE          0.132          0.068          1.939  0.054 


Table  71 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  School,  and  Pretest  Total 

Predicted 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
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Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  EEC 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

BASE 

185.573 

23.053 

8.050 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-13.817 

5.197 

-2.659 

0.009 

ANALIDBE 

0.138 

0.069 

1.999 

0.048 

SCH00L12 

1.826 

3.241 

0.563 

0.574 

SCHOOL14 

-5.275 

3.465 

-1.522 

0.130 

Table  72 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Key  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

S£L£E£ 

t-Stat 

t>-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

189.569 

23.309 

8.133 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

POOS 

-13.586 

5.216 

-2.605 

0.010 

Spring  1st 

ANALTOBE 

0.130 

0.069 

1.886 

0.061 

Spring  1st 

SOCOL12 

1.172 

3.311 

0.354 

0.724 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-5.394 

3.472 

-1.553 

0.123 

Spring  1st 

AB31 

-0.257 

0.292 

-0.879 

0.381 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

10.734 

8.821 

1.217 

0.226 

Table  73 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  All  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-$tat 

D-Value 

Spring 

1st 

BASE 

189.905 

23.420 

8.109 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

PGMIS 

-15.259 

5.310 

-2.874 

0.005 

Spring 

1st 

ANAHIOBE 

0.137 

0.070 

1.956 

0.052 

Spring 

1st 

SCH0OL12 

-0.475 

3.612 

-0.131 

0.896 

Spring 

1st 

SGH0OL14 

-4.224 

3.669 

-1.154— 

0.252 

Spring 

1st 

ABS1 

-0.256 

0.291 

-0.878 

0.381 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

-0.867 

0.960 

-0.903 

0.368 

Spring 

1st 

PRESCHY 

5.514 

5.728 

0.963 

0.337 

Spring 

1st 

FEMALE 

-4.771 

4.749 

-1.005 

0.317 

Spring 

1st 

B00KSHM 

3.171 

1.833 

1.730 

0.086 

Spring 

1st 

ANYEPIDP 

8.942 

8.915 

1.003 

0.318 

Summary 

Reducing  the  sample  to  students  with  pretest  scores  tends  to  increase 
the  program  effect  favoring  early-exit  students  over  immersion  strategy 
students  for  English  reading  and  increases  the  statistical  significance. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  primary  language  hypothesis  that  teaching 
students  to  read  in  their  first  language  facilitates  their  learning  to 
read  in  a  second  language.   The  data  suggest  that  early-exit  students  may 
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be  transferrin  their  pre-reading  skills  from  Spanish  to  English  reading. 
Adding  the  pretest  scores  as  oovariates  very  slightly  decreases  the 
estimated  program  effect  but  it  remains  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The 
overall  school  variation  for  the  students  with  a  pretest  is  not  signifi- 
cant. The  finding  from  the  analyses  of  all  students  that  at  spring  of 
first  grade  the  EE  students  have  a  statistically  significant  advantage 
over  the  IS  students  in  English  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  analyses  using 
the  pretest  as  a  covariate. 

IWtjnct  the  K-l  Analyses,  to  Students  Also  in  the  1-3  Analyses 

W*r  tttt  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics,  language,  and  Egadjpq  **f~+~* 
by  1nn1lKl1nrr  only  wtiWmto  who  warn  also  in  tha  1-3  analyse? 

Any  student  with  spring  first  grade  test  scores  was  included  in  the 
main  K-l  analyses.  Only  students  with  first  grade  test  scores  and  scores 
for  at  least  one  of  either  second  grade  or  third  grade  were  included  in 
the  1-3  analyses.  Thus  the  students  in  the  1-3  analyses  are  a  subset  of 
the  students  in  the  main  K-l  analyses.  Before  the  results  of  the  K-l 
analyses  can  be  ccnpared  with  the  results  of  the  1-3  analyses,  it  is 
important  to  evaluate  how  the  K-l  analyses  are  changed  by  reducing  the 
sample  to  include  only  those  students  also  included  in  the  1-3  analyses. 

Table  74  shows  the  unadjusted  program  effect  for  mathematics,  and 
Table  75  shows  the  program  effect  after  adjusting  for  school.  These  may 
be  ccnpared  with  Table  26  and  Table  27,  respectively.  Although  the 
unadjusted  program  effect  is  increased  by  about  2.5  points,  from  about  a 
4  point  advantage  for  early -exit  to  about  a  6.5  point  advantage  for 
early-exit,  the  program  effect  adjusted  for  school  increases  only  about 
1.6  points  (from  6  to  7.6  points).  Although  the  difference  between  the 
programs  is  still  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  after  adjusting  for 
school  the  difference  is  close  to  significance  (p  «  .063).  The  overall 
school  effect  is  significant  (p  =  .004),  with  school  51  significantly 
higher  than  average  (difference  «  13.920,  p  less  than  .0005)  and  schools 
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12  and  14  about  average.  The  emitted  school,  school  21,  is  lower  than 
average  (difference  «  -8.892)  but  the  difference  is  not  quite  significant 
(p  =  .073). 

Table  74 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  Only 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parajnetex 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 
PGMCS 

251.925 
-6.458 

3.396 
4.134 

74.188 
-1.562 

0.000 
0.120 

Table  75 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  and  School 

Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P-Value. 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

POOS 

SCH0OL12 

SCH0OL14 

SCH0OL51 

252.235 
-7.627 
-0.204 
-4.824 
13.920 

3.492 
4.077 
2.966 
3.537 
3.837 

72.239 
-1.870 
-0.069 
-1.364 
3.628 

0.000 
0.063 
0.945 
0.174 
0.000 

Table  76  shows  the  results  for  mathematics  after  adjusting  for 
school,  absences,  and  preschool  attendance.  The  estimated  difference 
between  programs  is  reduced  by  about  one  point  and  is  not  significant  (p  = 
.  100) .  The  school  differences  are  considerably  reduced  and  are  not  quite 
significant  overall  (p  =  .051),  with  school  51  still  significantly  high 
(difference  =  11.034,  p  -  .007) .  However,  school  21  is  now  about  average 
(difference  =  -4.968,  p  -  .238).  Table  77  shows  the  results  after 
adjusting  for  all  the  covariates.  The  program  difference  is  ir,creased  and 
comes  close  to  statistical  significance  (p  *  .056) .  The  school  differenc- 
es are  further  reduced  but  have  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  analysis 
adjusting  for  absence  and  preschool:  overall  school  difference  just  short 
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of  significance  (p  *  .056)  but  school  51  higher  than  average  (difference 
=  10.471,  p  =  .oil)  and  the  other  three  schools  about  equal  to  each  other. 


Table  76 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis?  Key  Oovariates 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

BASE 

249.618 

4.378 

57.016 

0.000 

Pans 

-6.779 

4.099 

-1.654 

0.100 

SCH0OU2 

-2.312 

3.088 

-0.749 

0.455 

SCH0OL14 

-3.147 

3.625 

-0.868 

0.386 

SCHOOLS  1 

11.034 

4.045 

2.728 

0.007 

ABS1 

-0.186 

0.305 

-0.610 

0.542 

ERESCHY 

8.900 

4.121 

2.160 

0.032 

Table  77 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  All  Covariates 

Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  244.757 

Spring  1st  pgmes  -7,855 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL12  -3.304 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -4.109 

Spring  1st  SCH00L51  10.471 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.098 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.747 

Spring  1st  ERESCHY  8.303 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -7.087 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  2.313 

Spring  1st  ANYEPT0P  -3.185 


Std  EE£ 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

6.147 

39.820 

0.000 

4.084 

-1.923 

0.056 

3.074 

-1.075 

0.284 

3.655 

-1.124 

0.262 

4.097 

2.556 

0.011 

0.304 

-0.323 

0.747 

0.747 

1.000 

0.313 

4.194 

1.980 

0.049 

3.847 

-1.842 

0.067 

1.448 

1.598 

0.112 

6.214 

-0.513 

0.6C9 

Summary 

The  K-l  mathematics  results  are  little  changed  by  the  reduction  to 
students  who  are  also  in  the  1-3  analyses.  There  is  still  a  small 
advantage  for  early-exit  students  which  does  not  achieve  statistical 
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significance,  school  51  exhibits  higher  achievement  than  the  other  three 
schools,  which  are  about  equal.  It  is  inportant  to  keep  in  mind  the 
pretest  analyses  that  show  a  small,  nonsignificant,  advantage  for 
immersion  strategy  students  after  omitting  school  51.  The  near-signifi- 
cance of  the  early-exit  advantage  in  mathematics  is  evidently  due  in  large 
part  to  the  influence  of  school  51.  It  is  safest  to  conclude  simply  that 
there  are  no  significant  differences  between  the  IS  and  EE  students  in 
mathematics  achievement  in  spring  of  first  grade. 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  are 
not  changed  by  the  reduction  to  students  included  in  the  1-3  analyses  (see 
Table  78  through  Table  81) .  The  estimated  program  effect  is  increased  by 
about  three  points,  from  a  range  of  a  4.0  to  5.2  point  IS  advantage  to  a 
range  of  a  7.2  to  8.6  point  advantage.  The  program  differences  are  still 
not  statistically  significant.  The  overall  school  effects  are  significant 
(p  less  than  .01) ,  with  school  51  significantly  higher  than  average  and 
school  21  about  average.  Schools  12  and  14  are  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  four  two-program  schools.  The  effect  for  school  12  is  always 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  effect  for  school  14  is  barely 
significant  at  the  .05  level  for  the  analysis  with  no  covariates  (p  = 
.044) ,  but  it  is  not  significant  in  the  analyses  with  covariates  (p  =  .100 
and  p  =  .080) . 


Table  78 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  Only 


Predicted 


Predictor  Parameter 


Std  Err 


t-Stat 


p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 
PGMLS 


231.881 
7.544 


4.308 
5.244 


53.825 
1.438 


0.000 
0.152 
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Table  79 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  and  School 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Stfl  EEC 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

236.011 

4.386 

53.810 

0.000 

PGHES 

7.168 

5.122 

1.400 

0.163 

SCH0OLL2 

-10.174 

3.726 

-2.730 

0.007 

SCH0OL14 

-9.025 

4.443 

-2.031 

0.044 

SCH0OL51 

15.527 

4.820 

3.222 

0.002 

Table  80 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  235.970 

Spring  1st  pgmis  8.432 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL12  -10.577 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -7.482 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL51  12.262 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.315 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  15.288 


St4  EEC 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

5.1.12 

46.162 

0.000 

5.156 

1.635 

0.104 

3.722 

-2.842 

0.005 

4.521 

-1.655 

0.100 

5.043 

2.431 

0.016 

0.383 

-0.822 

0.412 

7.582 

2.016 

0.045 
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Table  81 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  All  Covariates 

Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  227.336 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  8.589 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL12  -11.467 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -8.218 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL51  11.463 

Spring  1st  ABSl  -0.284 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.537 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  1.553 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  1.605 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  2.215 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  12.138 


std  Erx 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

28.995 

0.000 

5.210 

1.649 

0.101 

3.921 

-2.925 

0.004 

4.662 

-1.763 

0.080 

5.226 

2.193 

0.030 

0.388 

-0.734 

0.464 

0.953 

0.563 

0.574 

5.350 

0.290 

0.772 

4.908 

0.327 

0.744 

1.847 

1.200 

0.232 

7.926 

1.531 

0.127 

Summary 

The  K-l  results  on  the  reduced  1-3  sample  for  the  language  subtest 
tend  to  show  a  stronger  immersion  strategy  advantage  but  the  program 
difference  is  never  statistically  significant.  The  schools  differ 
significantly  and  have  the  same  relationships  as  for  the  K-l  analyses 
using  all  students. 

Including  only  those  students  who  are  also  in  the  1-3  analyses  has 
just  enough  effect  on  the  K-l  analyses  for  reading  to  eliminate  the 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  programs.  Table  82 
through  Table  85  show  that  the  estimated  program  effect  is  reduced  by  2.0 
to  3.4  points,  from  a  range  of  a  7.1  to  9.0  point  EE  advantage  to  a  range 
of  a  4.8  to  6.6  point  advantage.  The  program  differences  are  no  longer 
statistically  significant  (p  =  .122  to  p  ■  .260),  partly  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  estimated  difference  and  partly  due  to  the  increase  in 
estimated  standard  error.  The  overall  school  effects  are  significant  with 
no  covariates  (p  =  .002)  but  are  only  barely  significant  with  absences  and 
parental  English  included  (p  =  .045).  There  are  no  significant  school 
differences  when  all  covariates  are  included  (p  =  .093) .    The  pattern  of 
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school  differences  is  the  same  as  in  the  K-l  reading  analyses  with  all 
students  (see  Table  34  through  Table  37) . 

Table  82 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  225.985  3.547        63.720  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -5.165         4.317        -1.196  0.233 


Table  83 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Program  and  School 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 
BASE 

pans 

SCH00L12 
SCH0OU4 
SCH00L51 


227.932 
-6.585 
-2.113 
-9.545 
13.747 


Std  Err. 

t-Stat 

RrYalue 

3.634 

62.727 

0.000 

4.243 

-1.552 

0.122 

3.087 

-0.684 

0.495 

3.681 

-2.593 

0.010 

3.993 

3.443 

0.001 

Table  84 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  Key  Covariates 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

230.029 

4.196 

54.819 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-4.784 

4.233 

-1.130 

0.260 

SCHOOL12 

-2.807 

3.055 

-0.919 

0.359 

SCH0OL14 

-7.397 

3.712 

-1.993 

0.048 

SCHOOLS  1 

9.939 

4.140 

2.401 

0.017 

ABS1 

-0.610 

0.314 

-1.941 

0.054 

ANYEFTOP 

13.537 

6.224 

2.175 

0.031 
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Table  85 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  in  1-3  Analysis;  All  Covariates 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  233.006 

Spring  1st  PGMES  -5.459 

Spring  1st  SCHQOL12  -4.074 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL14  -6.149 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL51  7.958 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.605 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  -1.092 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  5.599 

Spring  1st  FEMAIE  -5.240 

Spring  1st  B0OKSHM  2.590 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  13.945 


Stt  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

6.372 

36.565 

0.000 

4.234 

-1.289 

0.199 

3.187 

-1.278 

0.203 

3.789 

-1.623 

0.106 

4.247 

1.874 

0.063 

0.315 

-1.920 

0.056 

0.775 

-1.410 

0.160 

4.348 

1.288 

0.199 

3,989 

-1.314 

0.191 

1.501 

1.726 

0.086 

6.442 

2.165 

0.032 

Summary 

The  K-l  results  for  the  English  reading  subtest  for  students  included 
in  the  1-3  analyses  show  a  weaker  early-exit  advantage  and  the  program 
difference  is  no  longer  statistically  significant.  The  school  differences 
are  less  significant  but  have  the  same  relationships  as  for  the  K-l 
analyses  using  all  students. 

Conclusions  From  the  K-l  Analyses 

What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  mathematics 
subtest? 

For  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  K-l  analyses  showed  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
students  in  the  four  two-program  schools.  The  estimated  program 
difference  for  each  of  the  K-l  analyses  is  summarized  in  Table  86.  The 
analyses  of  all  students  showed  a  small  advantage  for  early-exit  students. 
When  the  K-l  analyses  are  restricted  to  only  those  students  who  are  also 
in  the  1-3  analyses,  a  slightly  larger  early-exit  advantage  is  noted,  but 
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the  difference  did  not  quite  achieve  statistical  significance.  The 
analyses  controlling  for  school,  absences,  and  preschool  attendance  showed 
an  early-exit  advantage  of  about  5.2  points  (p  =  .163)  for  all  students 
and  about  6.8  points  (p  =  .100)  for  students  in  the  1-3  analyses.  Neither 
difference  is  near  statistical  significance. 

Table  86 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Mathematics 


SEwents;  Analysis 

Parameter 

S&LECE 

t-Stat 

revalue 

All  Students;  Program  Only 

-3.951 

3.799 

-1.040 

0.299 

All  Students;  Program  &  School 

-6.047 

3.737 

-1.618 

0.107 

aii  ouuaencs?  is/By  covariates 

-5.201 

3.717 

-1.399 

0.163 

ajli  oxuaenus;  All  oovariates 

-5.676 

3.722 

-1.525 

0.129 

rLxz-  Pi  1  KJfcaiUS  #    Jr JTUgXalU  UTLLy 

3.990 

4.587 

0.851 

0.396 

Pre  Students;  Program  &  School 

2.997 

5.014 

0.598 

0.551 

Pre  Students;  Key  Oovariates 

3.899 

4.992 

0.781 

0.436 

Pre  Students;  All  Oovariates 

2.500 

5.112 

0.489 

0.626 

Pre;  Program  &  Both  Pretests 

5.848 

4.485 

1.304 

0.194 

Pre;  Program,  School,  Both  Pre 

5.086 

4. 777 

1.065 

0.289 

Pre;  Key  Oovariates  &  Both  Pre 

5.838 

4.755 

1.228 

0.222 

Pre;  All  Oovariates  &  Both  Pre 

4.482 

4.894 

0.916 

0.361 

Pre;  Program  &  Pretest  Total 

5.138 

4.557 

1.128 

0.261 

Pre;  Program,  School  Pre  Total 

4.740 

4.881 

0.971 

0.333 

Pre;  Key  Oovariates  &  Pre  Total 

5.390 

4.876 

1.105 

0.271 

Pre;  All  Oovariates  &  Pre  Total 

3.651 

4.982 

0.733 

0.465 

1-3  Students;  Program  Only 

-6.458 

4.134 

-1.562 

0.120 

1-3  Students;  Program  &  School 

-7.627 

4.077 

-1.870 

0.063 

1-3  Students;  Key  Oovariates 

-6.779 

4.099 

-1.654 

0.100 

1-3  Students;  All  Oovariates 

-7.855 

4.084 

-1.923 

0.056 

The  K-l  mathematics  analyses  on  students  with  pretest  scores  showed 
an  advantage  for  immersion  strategy  students,  but  the  effect  is  not  even 
close  to  statistical  significance.  Separate  analyses  revealed  that  the 
reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  program  difference  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  elimination  of  school  51,  whose  students  never  had  pretest 
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scores.  Although  program  effect  changes  from  school  to  school  imply  a 
program-by-school  interaction,  formal  tests  for  such  interactions  were  not 
statistically  significant.  Thus  the  overall  conclusion  is  that  there  are 
no  significant  differences  between  the  two  programs  in  mathematics  at 
spring  of  first  grade. 

In  addition,  the  school  differences  are  attributable  to  school  51, 
which  has  higher  mathematics  achievement  than  the  other  schools. 
Oovariate-adjusted  estimates  of  the  school  effects  revealed  that  the  other 
three  schools  all  had  approximately  equal  mathematics  achievement  levels. 

The  findings  are  essentially  unchanged  by  the  inclusion  of  pretest 
scores  as  covariates. 

What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-?  »^y?fs  for  the  language  subtest? 

As  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  K-l  analyses  of  the  language 
subtest  (Table  87)  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.  However,  the  sign  and 
magnitude  of  the  program  difference  is  consistent  across  all  the  analyses, 
showing  a  small  immersion  strategy  advantage.  School  effects  were 
statistically  significant,  with  school  51  showing  higher  achievement, 
schools  12  and  14  lower  achievement,  and  school  21  about  average.  The 
reduction  of  the  sample  to  students  with  pretest  scores  and  the  inclusion 
of  pretest  scores  as  covariates  slightly  strengthened  the  IS  advantage, 
but  the  program  difference  still  did  not  reach  statistical  significance. 
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Table  87 


Two-Pirogram  Schools  K-l  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Language 


Students;  Analysis  ; 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

All  Students;  Program  Onlv 

5. 185 

4  726 

1  0Q7 

\j .  *•  it 

All  students?  Procrrain  &  School 

4.019 

4  651 

0  ft£4 

\J  .  Out 

U  .  Jog 

All  Students;  Kev  Covariates 

5  004 

4  638 

1  H7Q 

All  Students;  All  Covariates 

5.222 

4.691 

1.113 

0.267 

Pre  Students;  Program  Onlv 

6.675 

6-030 

1  107 

Pre  Students?  Proarain  &  School 

7.596 

6  4R6 

1  177 

X  •  X  /  / 

U.  Z4X 

Pre  Students;  Ksv  Covariates 

m»  mm^m*      Warn  %M«Mif                ■        m\J^m*J       NVTl^li  " 

7.984 

w  •  10*1 

n  oio 

Pre  Students;  All  Covariates 

8.263 

6.720 

1.230 

0.221 

Pre;  Prcoram  &  Both  Pretests 

7.648 

5-921 

1 

X  «  £^6 

Pre;  Proorain,  School.  Both  Pre 

9.507 

6  310 

i  Rn? 

X  •  jUa 

U.  xJD 

Pre;  Ksv  Covariates  &  Both  Pre 

9.757 

6  3R0 

1  ^7 

n  1 07 

U  .  ix  / 

Pre;  All  Covariates  &  Both  Pre 

9.298 

6.59  7 

1.409 

0  161 

U  .  XvX 

Pre;  Program  &  Pretest  Total 

7.987 

5.906 

1.352 

0.178 

Pre;  Program,  School  Pre  Total 

9.651 

6.323 

1.526 

0.129 

Pre;  Key  Covariates  &  Pre  Total 

9.920 

6.342 

1.564 

0.120 

Pre;  All  Covariates  &  Pre  Total 

9.671 

6.577 

1.470 

0.144 

1-3  Students;  Program  Only 

7.544 

5.244 

1.438 

0.152 

1-3  Students;  Program  &  School 

7.168 

5.122 

1.400 

0.163 

1-3  Students;  Key  Covariates 

8.432 

5.156 

1.635 

0.104 

1-3  Students;  All  Covariates 

8.589 

5.210 

1.649 

0.101 

What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  English  reading 
subtest? 

The  K-l  analyses  of  the  English  reading  subtest  are  summarized  in 
Table  88.  The  analyses  of  all  students  showed  a  statistically  significant 
advantage  for  early-exit  students.  The  early-exit  advantage  was  more 
pronounced  among  the  students  with  pretests  (and  therefore  excluding 
students  from  school  51) .  The  inclusion  of  pretest  scores  as  covariates 
slightly  weakened  the  EE  advantage,  but  the  program  difference  remained 
clearly  significant,  at  the  .01  level.  Among  the  students  in  the  1-3 
analyses,  however,  the  program  difference  was  slightly  smaller  and  no 
longer  achieved  statistical  significance.    School  effects  were  generally 
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statistically  significant,  with  school  51  showing  higher  achievement  and 
school  14  lower  achievement. 

Table  88 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Reading 


Students;  Analysis  Parameter 

Saa  SET. 

t-Stat 

n-Value 

All  Students;  Program  Only 

-7.147 

3.859 

-1.852 

0.065 

All  Students;  Program  &  School 

-8.977 

3*792 

-2.367 

0.019 

All  Students;  Key  Oovariates 

-8.177 

3.773 

-2 . 167 

0.031 

All  students;  All  oovariates 

-8.433 

TOO 

J.  793 

-2 . 223 

0.027 

Pre  Students;  Program  Only 

-13.086 

4.901 

-2.670 

0.008 

Pre  Students;  Program  &  School 

-14.932 

— *5  OCT 
— 6 . OOl 

0.005 

Pre  Students;  Key  Oovariates 

-14.619 

5.232 

A    *7A  Jl 

-2 . 794 

0.006 

Pre  Students;  All  Oovariates 

-16.040 

5. 347 

1  AAA 

-3. 000 

0.003 

Pre;  Program  &  Both  Pretests 

-12.677 

4.880 

-2.598 

0.010 

Pre;  Program,  School,  Both  Pre 

-13.924 

5.205 

-2.675 

0.008 

Pre;  Key  Oovariates  &  Both  Pre 

-13.707 

5.226 

-2.623 

0.010 

Pre;  All  Oovariates  &  Both  Pre 

-15.552 

5.326 

-2.920 

0.004 

Pre;  Program  &  Pretest  Total 

-12.360 

4.871 

-2.537 

0.012 

Pre;  Program,  School  Pre  Total 

-13.817 

5.197 

-2.659 

0.009 

Pre;  Key  Oovariates  &  Pre  Total 

-13.586 

5.216 

-2.605 

0.010 

Pre;  All  Oovariates  &  Pre  Total 

-15.259 

5.310 

-2.874 

0.005 

1-3  Students;  Program  Only 

-5.165 

4.317 

-1.196 

0.233 

1-3  Students;  Program  &  School 

-6.585 

4.243 

-1.552 

0.122 

1-3  Students;  Key  Oovariates 

-4.784 

4.233 

-1.130 

0.260 

1-3  Students;  All  Oovariates 

-5.459 

4.234 

-1.289 

0.199 

Results  of  the  1-3  Analyses 

The  kindergarten  through  first  grade  analyses  were  completed  to 
determine  whether  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  had 
comparable  skills  in  mathematics,  English  language  and  English  reading  in 
spring  of  first  grade.  The  analyses  that  follow  were  carried  out  to 
compare  the  growth  in  these  skills  from  first  grade  through  third  grade 
between  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.     The  analyses  are 
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directed  tcwards  determining  if  the  growth  rate  is  coiparable  between 
students  in  the  two  programs. 

What  ware  the  results  of  the  1-3  analysis  for  the  mathematics  subtest? 

For  the  two-program  schools  analyses,  first  through  third  grade 
information  was  used  to  estimate  individual  growth  curves.  For  each 
student  with  test  scores  at  two  or  more  time  points,  an  individual  growth 
curve  was  fit  to  the  subtest  scores  for  each  subtest  (within-student 
growth  curve) .  An  overall  coefficient  of  curvature  was  estimated  and  then 
an  intercept  (status  at  spring  of  first  grade)  and  slope  (growth  rate  from 
spring  of  first  grade  through  spring  of  third  grade)  was  estimated  for 
each  individual.  These  individual  intercepts  and  slopes  were  then 
predicted  using  background  variables,  a  set  of  variables  (sometimes  termed 
"dummy  variables")  for  indicating  the  school,  and  a  single  binary  variable 
for  the  difference  between  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs. 
That  is,  each  student  is  allowed  to  have  their  own  growth  curve  (within- 
student  analysis) .  This  information  is  used  to  fit  a  model  of  an  overall 
growth  curve  between  groups  of  students  across  programs  (between-student 
growth  curves) .  The  school  and  program  variables  are  included  as 
predictors  of  both  the  initial  status  and  the  growth  rate. 

Table  89  presents  the  estimated  coefficients,  their  esuratAc 
standard  errors,  and  an  approximate  t-statistic  and  associated  p-value  ior 
the  mathematics  subtest.  This  table  will  be  described  in  detail.  The 
discussion  of  other  tables  of  HIM  results,  including  Table  90  (for  the 
language  subtest)  and  Table  91  (for  the  readirag  subtest) ,  will  be  limited 
to  pointing  out  highlights. 
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Table  89 

Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 


Predicted 

.rreaicxor 

t-stat 

P-Value 

SpriiKf 

1st 

EASE 

247.184 

5.131 

48.174 

0.000 

Sorincr 

1st 

"O.  /1U 

J  .637 

—1.570 

0.118 

Spring 

1st 

£•715 

-1.195 

0.233 

Sorina 

1st 

CTWVM  •)  A 

J .  175 

•1. 082 

0.281 

Sorincf 

1st 

y  •  /yu 

J.5oo 

2.745 

0.007 

Spring 

1st 

/iV/iijO  J.  J 

mmVm±±H 

U.  ZOO 

— 0.425 

0.671 

Spring 

1st 

/  «204 

*1  00*7 

J  •Jo/ 

-2 . 145 

0.033 

Spring 

1st 

RRESCHY 

8.110 

3.231 

2.510 

0.013 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

1.389 

0.511 

2.719 

0.007 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

•3 

EASE 

35.822 

3.259 

10.993 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

■3 

pons 

1.428 

2.765 

0.517 

0.606 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH0OL12 

-0.274 

2.213 

-0.124 

0.902 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH00L14 

3.472 

2.526 

1.375 

0.171 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH00L51 

6.221 

2.680 

2.321 

0.021 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

AVABS13 

-0.534 

0.226 

-2.365 

0.019 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

FEMAIE 

7.178 

2.540 

2.826 

0.005 

Curvature  1- 

■3 

BASE 

-6.959 

1.713 

-4.062 

0.000 

^  first  column  of  Table  89,  labeled  "Predicted",  indicates  what 
aspect  of  the  achievement  test  Expanded  Scale  Scores  is  being  predicted. 
The  "Spring  1st"  lines  show  the  predictors  of  the  estimated  ESS  at  time 
zero  (spring  of  first  grade),  also  termed  initial  status  or  intercept. 
Recall  that  initial  status  is  estimated  separately  for  each  student.  An 
increase  in  the  initial  status  shifts  the  entire  growth  curve  upward 
without  changing  its  slope  or  curvature,  while  a  decrease,  in  the  initial 
status  shifts  the  entire  growth  curve  downward,  again  without  changing  its 
slope  or  curvature. 

The  "Growth  Rate  1-3"  lines  show  the  predictors  of  the  average  annual 
increase  in  test  score  from  spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  third 
grade.  The  growth  rate  or  slope  is  also  estimated  separately  for  each 
student.    An  increase  in  the  growth  rate  tilts  the  growth  curve  to  a 
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steeper  angle,  while  a  decrease  in  the  growth  rate  tilts  the  growth  curve 
to  a  flatter  angle,  without  changing  the  amount  of  curvature. 

The  "Curvature  1-3"  line  indicates  the  curvature  of  the  growth  from 
spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  third  grade.  The  coefficient  of 
curvature  is  the  same  for  all  students,  so  the  table  shows  only  one  line 
for  curvature.  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  there  are  not  enough  time  points 
to  estimate  a  separate  coefficient  of  curvature  for  each  individual.  The 
negative  coefficient  for  curvature  indicates  a  curve  that  tends  to 
flatten,  which  matches,  the  shape  of  the  curve  for  the  national  norms. 

The  "Predictor"  column  gives  the  name  of  the  variable  used  as  a 
predictor.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  background  variables  described  in 
Chapter  II,  this  column  includes  EASE,  FGMIS,  SCH0OL12,  SCH00L14,  and 
SCHOOLS  1.  The  predictor  labeled  BASE  is  a  constant  term  in  the  prediction 
equation.  The  term  intercept  will  not  be  used  to  refer  to  this  constant 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  intercept  (initial  status)  of  the  individual 
growth  curves.  PGMIS  is  a  binary  variable  that  is  1  for  students  in  the 
immersion  strategy  program  and  0  for  students  in  the  early-exit  program. 

The  SCHOOL  variables  are  indicators  of  the  child's  school.  For 
example,  a  child  in  school  12  would  have  the  value  1  for  SCH0OL12  and  the 
value  0  for  the  other  two  SCHOOL  variables.  Children  in  school  21  were 
given  the  value  -1  for  all  three  school  variables,  making  school  21  the 
"omitted  school"  in  this  parameterization.  The  parameters  for  the  SCHOOL 
variables  represent  the  difference  between  that  school  and  the  average  of 
all  four  schools.  The  difference  between  the  omitted  school,  school  21, 
and  the  average  of  all  four  schools  can  be  calculated  as  the  negative  of 
the  sum  of  the  coefficients  for  the  three  SCHOOL  variables.  Any  school 
could  have  been  selected  as  the  omitted  school?  the  choice  does  not  affect 
the  statistical  results. 

The  interpretation  of  the  parameter  value  for  AVABS13  in  predicting 
the  initial  status  of  ESS  scores  (Spring  1st)  is  that  for  every  day  absent 
the  child's  predicted  score  is  lowered  by  .114  ESS  points.    Thus  a  child 
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absent  an  average  of  10  days  a  year  is  expected  to  score  about  1.14  points 
lower  than  that  same  child  would  have  scored  if  not  absent  at  all.  Since 
the  predicted  initial  status  is  adjusted  for  the  effect  of  absences,  the 
estimated  initial  status  for  such  a  child  is  1.14  points  greater  than  the 
test  scores  (which  reflect  the  10  days  of  absence  every  year)  would 
indicate. 

The  estimated  standard  error  of  the  parameter  for  AVABS13  is  0.268. 
The  coefficient  for  AVABS13  (that  is,  the  parameter  value  associated  with 
AVABS13) ,  -0.114,  divided  by  its  standard  error,  0.268,  is  an  approximate 
t-statistic  (-0.425)  which  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  «  .671). 
The  variable  is  included  even  though  not  statistically  significant  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  models  and  to  ensure  that  the 
results  are  not  distorted  by  differential  absences  across  schools  or 
programs.    The  "p-Value"  given  is  for  a  two-tailed  test. 

The  predicted  initial  status  for  a  given  child  can  be  calculated  from 
the  parameter  values  in  the  table  and  the  value  of  the  predictors  for  that 
child.  For  example,  if  the  child  attended  preschool,  FRESCHY  would  have 
the  value  1.  If  the  child's  parents  were  both  high  school  graduates, 
EDAMS  would  have  the  value  12.  The  predicted  initial  status  for  a  boy 
with  these  values  who  was  in  the  early-exit  program  in  school  12  and  never 
absent  would  be  calculated  as  (247.184)  +  (-3.245  x  1)  +  (8.110  x  1)  + 
(1.389  x  12)  =  268.717.  A  boy  with  the  same  values  but  in  the  immersion 
strategy  program  in  school  12  would  have  a  predicted  initial  status  5.710 
points  lower,  or  263.007. 

The  calculation  is  somewhat  more  carpi  icated  for  students  in  the 
omitted  school,  school  21.  These  students  have  a  value  of  -1  for  all  the 
SCHOOL  variables.  Thus  the  predicted  initial  status  for  a  boy  in  the 
early-exit  program  in  school  21  who  was  never  absent,  attended  preschool, 
and  with  EDAVG  of  12  would  be  calculated  as  (247.184)  +  (-3.245  x  -1)  + 
(-3.436  X  -1)  +  (9.790  X  -1)  +  (8.110  x  1)  +  (1.389  x  12)  -  268.853. 
Similar  calculations  can  be  made  for  other  students. 
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Thus  the  parameters  for  the  three  SCHOOL  variables  indicate  the 
increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  predicted  value  for  a  school  relative  to  the 
average  of  the  four  schools.  The  corresponding  figure  for  school  21  is 
obtained  by  negating  the  sura  of  the  coefficients  for  the  three  SCHOOL 
variables.  This  means  the  corresponding  initial  status  coefficient  for 
school  21  is  estimated  to  be  -(-3.245  +  -3.436  +  9.790)  =  -3.109.  That 
is,  school  21  is  estimated  to  have  an  initial  status  3.109  points  lower 
than  the  average  of  all  four  schools. 

The  parameter  value  for  POOS  indicates  the  increase  (or  decrease)  in 
the  predicted  value  for  a  student  in  an  iamersion  strategy  program.  The 
value  -5.710  for  the  parameter  FCMES  for  predicting  initial  status  means 
the  initial  status  of  immersion  strategy  students  is  predicted  to  be  about 
5.7  ESS  points  below  that  of  early-exit  students  in  the  same  school.  This 
estimate  is  the  same  for  (and  based  on  the  information  from)  all  four 
two-program  schools.  It  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  =  .118),  so 
one  cannot  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  program  difference 
in  mathematics  achievement  in  spring  of  first  grade  based  on  the  1-3 
analysis. 

The  t-statistic  and  associated  p-value  for  each  SCHOOL  variable  tests 
the  hypothesis  that  the  school  indicated  has  a  parameter  value  of  zero. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  early-exit  program  in  this 
school  has  the  same  initial  status  as  the  average  of  the  early-exit 
programs  in  the  four  schools,  and  that  the  immersion  strategy  program  in 
this  school  has  the  same  initial  status  as  the  average  of  the  immersion 
strategy  programs  in  the  four  schools.  Schools  12  (p  -  .233)  and  14  (p  = 
.281)  have  approximately  the  same  initial  status  as  the  average  of  the 
four  schools.  The  emitted  school  21  can  be  tested  using  a  multivariate 
hypothesis  test,  which  indicates  that  it  is  not  significantly  different 
from  the  average,  either  (t  »  -0.662,  p  =  .508).  Since  the  difference 
between  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  is  modeled  to  be  the  same  in  -ill 
IS/EE  schools,  this  implies  that  the  early-exit  programs  in  12,  14,  and  21 
have  approximately  the  same  initial  status,  as  do  their  immersion  strategy 
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programs.  However,  school  51  (p  ■  .007)  has  significantly  higher  initial 
status  than  the  average  of  the  four  schools. 

An  overall  test  that  the  four  schools  differ  significantly  on  initial 
status  is  obtained  from  a  multivariate  hypothesis  test  (chi-square  with  3 
d.f .  =  8.9172,  p  *  .030) .  Note  that  the  overall  test  may  be  significant 
when  no  individual  school  differs  significantly  from  the  average  of  the 
four  schools  and  the  overall  test  may  be  nonsignificant  even  though  an 
individual  school  does  appear  to  differ  significantly  from  the  average. 
A  conservative  approach  is  to  consider  the  individual  school  tests  only 
when  the  overall  test  of  school  differences  is  statistically  significant. 

The  table  does  not  indicate  whether,  for  example,  the  early-exit 
program  in  school  12  (parameter  value  for  SCH0OL12  -3.245,  standard  error 
2.715)  differs  from  the  immersion  strategy  program  in  school  51  (parameter 
value  for  SCHOOLS 1  9.790,  standard  error  3.566,  plus  the  parameter  value 
for  PGMIS  -5.710,  standard  error  3.637) .  The  estimated  difference  can  be 
calculated  as  (9.790  +  -5.710)  -  (-3.245)  -  7.325  but  the  standard  error 
of  that  difference  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  table  because  of  correla- 
tions among  the  parameter  estimates.  By  referring  to  the  standard  error 
of  each  parameter,  however,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  sense  of  whether  the 
estimated  difference  is  large  or  small.  In  this  case  the  estimated 
difference  of  7.325  is  about  twice  the  standard  error  of  the  individual 
parameters,  so  the  difference  is  moderate.  A  difference  three  or  four 
times  the  standard  errors  is  large,  while  a  difference  smaller  than  the 
standard  errors  is  small.  These  guidelines  should  not  be  relied  upon, 
however,  for  drawing  conclusions. 

The  prediction  equation  for  the  growth  rate  is  interpreted  similarly 
to  the  prediction  equation  for  the  initial  status.  Notice  that  the  only 
background  variables  found  to  be  predictive  of  mathematics  growth  rate  are 
AVABS13,  the  average  number  of  days  the  child  was  absent  from  school 
during  the  study,  and  FEMALE,  whether  the  child  is  a  girl. 
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The  coefficient  of  AVABS13  in  predicting  the  growth  rate,  -0.534, 
indicates  that  each  additional  day  of  absence  (averaged  across  the  study) 
reduces  the  annual  growth  rate  by  .534  points.  Interpreted  in  connection 
with  the  coefficient  of  -0.114  for  AVABS13  in  predicting  the  initial 
status,  this  means  that  absences  not  only  shift  the  growth  curve  downward 
by  about  .114  points  per  day  of  absence  (averaged)  but  also  tend  to  make 
the  growth  curve  less  steep  by  about  .534  points  per  day  of  absence 
(averaged) .  Because  the  number  of  absences  is  a  predictor  of  the  growth 
rate  as  well  as  the  overall  level  of  the  curve,  absences  can  be  thought  of 
as  having  a  cumulative  effect.  For  example,  a  child  absent  exactly  10 
days  every  year  would  have  a  growth  curve  shifted  downward  by  1.14  points 
and  tilted  so  that  the  growth  was  reduced  by  5.34  points  every  year.  At 
time  2  (spring  of  third  grade) ,  a  child  absent  10  days  every  year  would 
have  a  predicted  value  that  is  (10  x  .114)  +  (10  x  .534  x  2)  *  10.68  below 
the  value  that  would  be  predicted  with  no  absences. 

The  growth  rate  for  girls  is  estimated  to  be  7.178  points  higher  than 
for  boys,  whereas  the  initial  status  for  girls  is  estimated  to  be  7.264 
points  lower  than  for  boys.  Taken  together,  these  estimates  indicate  that 
although  girls  lag  behind  boys  in  mathematics  at  spring  of  first  grade, 
boys  and  girls  are  about  equal  by  spring  of  second  grade  and  girls  are 
ahead  by  the  end  of  third  grade. 

The  mathematics  growth  rate  for  the  inversion  strategy  program  is 
essentially  the  same  as  for  the  early-exit  program  (difference  =  1.428,  p 
=  .606) .  The  growth  rates  for  the  four  schools  show  marginally  signifi- 
cant variation  (chi-square  with  3  d.f.  «  7.778,  p  =  .051).  The  growth 
rate  for  the  omitted  school  21  is  lowest,  9.419  points  below  the  average 
of  the  four  schools:  -(-0.274  +  3.472  +  6.221)  *  -9.419.  This  is 
significanUy  different  from  zero  (p  =  .044),  indicating  that  school  21 
has  a  lower  than  average  growth  rate.  School  51  has  the  highest  growth 
rate,  6.221  above  average  (p  =  .021).  Schools  12  and  14  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  average. 
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Only  the  BASE  is  shewn  as  a  predictor  for  curvature.  Although  the 
possibility  that  curvature  varied  according  to  background  variables, 
school,  and  program  was  explored,  no  statistically  significant  variation 
was  found.  In  particular,  there  were  no  significant  program  differences 
in  the  amount  of  curvature. 

Sr.nmary 

For  the  mathematics  subtest  there  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  the 
growth  curves.  Both  curves  indicate  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  decreasing 
over  time  (i.e. ,  flattening  out) .  There  were  differences  among  the  four 
schools,  with  school  51  showing  the  highest  initial  status  and  the  highest 
growth  rate  among  the  four  schools. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  1-3  analysis  for  the  language  subtest? 

Table  90  presents  the  two-program  schools  analysis  for  the  language 
subtest.  The  interpretation  of  this  table  is  similar  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Table  89,  the  two-program  schools  results  for  the  mathematics 
subtest.  Hie  predictors  of  initial  status  for  the  language  subtest  differ 
considerably  from  the  predictors  for  the  mathematics  subtest.  In 
addition,  only  FEMALE  among  the  background  variables  was  found  to  be  a 
significant  predictor  of  the  growth  rate  for  language. 
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Table  90 

Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  language 


Predicted 


Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Spring  1st 

BASE 

218.783 

7  004 

T1  Olti 
JJ.«ZJ_> 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

11.037 

Spring  1st 

SCH00L12 

-6.363 

3  840 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-10.553 

4  £08 

■t  .  www 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OI51 

8.539 

5.171 

1.651 

Spring  1st 

AVABS13 

0.166 

0.331 

0.503 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPIOP 

13.837 

6.732 

2.056 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.930 

0.790 

2.443 

Spring  1st 

B00KSHM 

2.461 

1.577 

1.560 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

BASE 

53.044 

5.112 

10.376 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

POOS 

-4.304 

4.857 

-0.886 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

SCH00L12 

5.523 

4.020 

1.374 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

SCHDOL14 

2.792 

4.571 

0.611 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

SCH0OI51 

15.359 

4.747 

3.235 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

FEMALE 

10.881 

3.841 

2.833 

Curvature  1-3 

BASE 

-10.253 

3.316 

-3.092 

0.000 
0.037 
0.099 
0.023 
0.100 
0.616 
0.041 
0.015 
0.120 

0.000 
0.377 
0.171 
0.542 
0.001 
0.005 

0.002 


The  immersion  strategy  programs  have  higher  initial  status  than  the 
early-exit  programs  (difference  =  11.037,  p  =  .037) ,  but  the  growth  rates 
do  not  differ  significantly  (difference  =  -4.304,  p  *  .377) .  Because  the 
growth  rates  are  not  significantly  different,  one  cannot  reject  the 
hypothesis  that  the  higher  achievement  among  IS  students  at  spring  of 
first  grade  is  maintained  through  third  grade.  However,  notice  that  the 
estimated  growth  rate  for  the  immersion  strategy  programs  is  lower  than 
the  estimated  growth  rate  for  the  early-exit  programs  (albeit  not 
significantly  lower) .  This  inplies  that  the  early-exit  students  may  be 
narrowing  the  gap.  In  fact,  the  estimated  difference  between  the 
immersion  strategy  and  the  early-exit  students  at  the  end  of  third  grade 
(time  2)  is  only  11.037  +  2  x  (-4.304)  =  2.429.  A  separate  test  shows 
that  this  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (p  =  .768).  Thus 
one  cannot  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs  have  the  same  level  of  language  achievement  at  third 
grade. 
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School  differences  exist  for  both  initial  status  .(p  =  .030)  and  for 
growth  rate  (p  *  .010) .  As  for  mathematics,  school  51  exhibits  a  signifi- 
cantly high  growth  rate  relative  to  the  other  schools  (difference  15.359, 
p  *  .001),  but  the  somewhat  higher  initial  status  is  not  significant 
(difference  from  the  average  of  8.539,  p  -  .100).  The  higher  initial 
status  for  the  omitted  school  21  is  also  not  significant  (difference 
8.377,  p  =  .222),  but  again,  as  was  found  for  mathematics,  school  21  has 
a  significantly  lower  growth  rate  (difference  -23.674,  p  =  .006) . 

Usually  any  background  variable  included  as  a  predictor  of  the  growth 
rate  is  included  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  even  if  it  does  not 
achieve  statistical  significance.  For  the  language  subtest,  however, 
FEMALE  was  not  included  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  even  though  it 
was  a  highly  significant  predictor  of  growth  rate,  with  girls'  growth 
rates  estimated  to  be  nearly  11  points  higher  than  boys'.  FEMALE  was 
omitted  from  the  Spring  1st  prediction  equation  because  the  estimated 
effect  was  minuscule,  indicating  that  boys  and  girls  had  nearly  identical 
estimated  initial  status. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sign  of  AVABS13  is  positive  as  a  predictor 
of  initial  status  for  the  language  subtest.  This  implies  that  absences 
actually  improve  the  student's  score  on  the  language  subtest.  However, 
the  value  is  not  significantly  different  from  zero  (p  =  .616)  and  is 
presumably  acting  as  a  surrogate  for  other  variables.  The  variable  was 
included  despite  "having  the  wrong  sign"  for  ease  of  comparisons  with 
other  models. 

Summary 

For  the  language  subtest  there  is  evidence  that  the  immersion 
strategy  students  have  higher  achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade  than 
early-exit  students.  However,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  by  the  end  of  third  grade. 
That  the  base  of  the  slope  is  significant  suggests  that  students  in  both 
programs  are  growing.    Although  the  growth  rates  are  not  statistically 
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significantly  different,  numerically  there  is  enough  difference  to  allow 
for  early-exit  students  to  catch  up  to  immersion  strategy  students.  Any 
relative  advantage  of  the  IS  program  for  the  language  subtest  appears  to 
be  fairly  small  and  unsustained. 

What  were  the  results  of  iftp  ft-?  wmlvaia  for  the  English  reading  subtest? 

Table  91  gives  the  two-program  schools  analysis  for  the  English 
reading  subtest.  The  predictors  of  initial  status  for  the  reading  subtest 
are  the  same  as  for  the  language  subtest.  The  coefficients  for  the 
background  variables  ANYEFTOP,  EDAVG,  and  BOOKSHM  have  the  same  sign  in 
the  language  and  reading  analyses  and  the  magnitudes  are  similar  for 
ANYEFTOP  and  BOOKSHM.  For  EDAVG,  the  estimated  coefficient  is  consider- 
ably smaller  for  the  reading  subtest  and  does  not  achieve  statistical 
significance  (p  =  .368).  Notice  that  although  BOOKSHM  has  similar 
magnitude  in  the  language  and  reading  analyses,  the  small  difference  in 
estimated  standard  error  leaves  the  coefficient  nonsignificant  for 
language  (p  =  .120)  but  significant  for  reading  (p  =  .045) . 
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Table  91 


Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  English  Reading 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

o-Value 

Spring  1st 

EASE 

221.766 

5.697 

38.926 

0.000 

Cry*"!  JVT  1  Q+* 

irVJl  1 1  ii 

r\  tic 

U.  /49 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

0.346 

3.126 

0.111 

0.912 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-7.645 

3.751 

-2.038 

0.043 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL51 

7.138 

4.207 

1.697 

0.091 

Spring  1st 

AVABS13 

-0.197 

0.268 

-0.736 

0.463 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

14.095 

5.450 

2.586 

0.010 

Spring  1st 

u  •  o  /o 

u.yuz 

0.  368 

Spring  1st 

EOOKSHM 

2.581 

1.278 

2.020 

0.045 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

BASE 

52.896 

3.828 

13.817 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

PGMIS 

-1.689 

4.034 

-0.419 

0.676 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH0OL12 

-0.459 

3.195 

-0.144 

0.886 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH00L14 

5.098 

3.638 

1.401 

0.163 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH00L51 

9.550 

3.773 

2.531 

0.012 

Curvature  1- 

•3 

BASE 

-4.394 

4.800 

-0.915 

0.361 

Curvature  1- 

■3 

pans 

-17.543 

5.687 

-3.085 

0.002 

Unlike 

the 

results  for 

language, 

FEMAIE  was 

not  found 

to  be  a 

statistically  significant  predictor  of  the  English  reading  growth  rate. 
Also  unlike  language,  neither  the  programs  (p  *  .745)  nor  the  schools  as 
a  group  (p  =  .125)  were  found  to  differ  in  initial  status.  For  the  growth 
rate,  however,  the  absence  of  program  differences  (p  =  .676)  and  the 
presence  of  school  differences  (p  =  .032)  matches  the  findings  for 
language.  Once  again,  school  51  was  found  to  have  a  relatively  high 
growth  rate  (difference  9.550,  p  =  .012)  and  omitted  school  21  a 
relatively  low  growth  rate  (difference  -14.189,  p  =  .037) . 

By  far  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  results  for  the 
reading  subtest  and  the  results  for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests, 
however,  is  the  finding  that  the  amount  of  curvature  differs  according  to 
program.  The  curvature  was  not  found  to  vary  according  to  school  or 
background  variables.  In  addition,  the  difference  in  curvature  between 
the  two  programs  did  not  allow  the  curvature  to  vary  according  to  other 
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variables.  The  difference  between  the  programs  is  that  th*.  curvature  is 
more  negative  for  IS  than  it  is  for  EE.  This  means  that  students  in  both 
programs  tend  to  have  growth  rates  that  tend  to  flatten,  but  the  IS 
students  tend  to  have  higher  growth  at  first  and  lower  growth  at  the  end. 
Interpreted  in  connection  with  the  small  and  nonsignificant  differences 
between  the  programs  in  initial  status  and  growth  rate,  this  means  that 
the  two  programs  have  essentially  the  same  average  achievement  and  the 
same  average  growth  rate  from  first  to  third  grades,  but  that  immersion 
strategy  students  have  higher  reading  achievement  at  second  grade  and 
therefore  lower  reading  achievement  at  first  and  third  grades. 

To  see  how  this  follows  from  the  estimates  of  program  differences  for 
the  initial  status,  growth  rate,  and  curvature,  consider  the  estimated 
difference  between  IS  and  EE  in  spring  of  each  grade.  At  spring  of  first 
grade  (initial  status),  IS  is  estimated  to  be  4.442  points  behind  EE, 
calculated  as  1.406  +  (1/3)  x  (-17.543) .  At  spring  of  second  grade,  IS  is 
est  invited  to  be  11.412  points  ahead  of  EE,  calculated  as  1.406  +  1  x 
(-1.689)  +  (-2/3)  x  (-17.543).  And  at  spring  of  third  grade,  IS  is 
estimated  to  be  7.820  points  behind  EE,  calculated  as  1.406  +  2  x  (-1.689) 
+  (1/3)  x  (-17.543). 

The  estimated  program  differences  at  first  grade  (-4.442)  and  at 
third  grade  (-7.820)  are  not  significant  (p  -  .318  and  p  =  .293, 
respectively) .  However,  the  progr^Jn  difference  at  second  grade  (11.412) 
is  significant  (p  =  .024). 

Summary 

The  English  reading  subtest  results  show  an  advantage  for  the 
immersion  strategy  programs  at  second  grade,  but  no  significant  difference 
between  the  programs  at  first  or  third  grade.  At  third  grade,  the  IS 
students  have  lower  growth  rates  than  the  EE  students  as  a  consequence  of 
the  estimated  curvature  difference.  In  addition,  the  IS  students  have 
slightly  lower  achievement  at  spring  of  third  grade  but  the  difference  is 
not  statistically  significant.    These  results  are  similar  to  the  finding 


for  the  language  subtest  in  the  sense  that  IS  students  have  a  small 
advantage  at  one  grade  that  appears  not  to  be  sustained.  A  difference 
between  the  two  subtests  is  that  for  language  the  IS  advantage  appears  for 
the  test  in  spring  of  first  grade,  whereas  for  reading  the  IS  advantage 
appears  for  the  test  in  spring  of  second  grade. 

Including  the  Pretest  as  a  Predictor  in  the  1-3  Analyses 

How  ver»  the  1-3  analyses  for  mathematics  affected  bv  controlling  for 
pretest? 

just  as  the  K-l  analyses  were  repeated  to  see  the  effect  of 
controlling  for  the  pretest,  so  were  the  1-3  analyses.  Again,  before 
evaluating  the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate  it  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  reducing  the  students  analyzed  to 
those  who  have  a  pretest.  This  means  leaving  out  all  school  51  students. 
Table  92  summarizes  the  resulting  HIM  model  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 
This  table  should  be  compared  with  Table  89. 


Table  92 

Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

QnTl  TVT  1  Of" 

6  JO • 

7   /I  ?K 
f  •  H\c>0 

ji. yoo 

0.000 

u  •  o±y 

d  •  y  y  d 

L  •  1U3 

0.918 

O^Ji.  XI        Is  L. 

.  i/ 
^  •  k)h<3 

J.  /Id 

.   f\     oi  ft 

•"0.819 

0.415 

n  cite 

0.404 

0.687 

Spring  1st 

AVABS13 

0.103 

0.323 

0.317 

0.752 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-10.412 

4.867 

-2.139 

0.035 

Sorincr  1st 

FRESCHY 

0  HAG 

z .  u**y 

ft    ftA  "i 

U.U4J 

spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.855 

0.736 

2.521 

0.013 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

BASE 

32.330 

5.984 

5.403 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

FGMIS 

-3.046 

5.675 

-0.537 

0.593 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH00L12 

4.776 

3.323 

1.437 

0.154 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH0OL14 

2.195 

3.492 

0.628 

0.531 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

AVABS13 

-0.639 

0.319 

-2.003 

0.048 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

FEMALE 

9.187 

4.282 

2.145 

0.034 

Curvature  1- 

-3 

BASE 

-13.940 

2.165 

-6.440 

0.000 

*   Curvature  1-3:  FGMIS  omitted;  not  statistically  significant. 

Among  all  students,  the  EE  students  showed  a  small  and  nonsignificant 
advantage  in  initial  status  (spring  of  first  grade) ,  but  the  is  students 
showed  a  very  small  and  nonsignificant  advantage  in  growth  rate.  For  the 
students  with  a  pretest,  the  three  remaining  schools  show  a  program 
difference  of  less  than  one  point  for  initial  status  (difference  =  0.619, 
p  =  .918)  and  a  small  early-exit  advantage  in  growth  rate  (difference  = 
-3.046)  that  is  not  near  statistical  significance  (p  =  .593).  Thus 
although  the  sign  of  the  program  differences  are  changed,  they  all  remain 
nonsignificant.  The  conclusion  that  mathematics  achievement  is  essential- 
ly the  same  for  the  two  programs  is  sustained. 

The  school  differences  for  initial  status  and  for  the  growth  r.-te 
among  the  three  schools  are  both  nonsignificant  (p  =  .708  and  p  =  .242, 
respectively).  The  coefficient  of  AVABS13  as  a  predictor  of  initial 
status  is  still  no.isii.jnif  icant  but  has  changed  sign.  The  other  predictors 
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of  initial  status  and  growth  rate  are  similar  in  sign  and  magnitude.  Hie 
coefficient  of  curvature  is  scsmewiiat  more  negative,  however,  indicating  a 
somewhat  greater  amount  of  curvature  for  these  students. 

Table  93  presents  the  results  of  irjcluding  the  mathematics  pretest 
(ANALIK.^)  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status.  The  language  pretest  was 
found  not  to  predict  initial  status  and  neither  pretest  was  found  to 
predict  growth  rate.  Although  the  IS  advantage  at  initial  status  is 
increased  to  3,853  points  in  this  analysis,  the  difference  is  not  close  to 
statistical  significance  (p  «  .510) .  The  EE  advantage  in  growth  rate  is 
little  changed  ard  still  not  statistically  significant  (difference  = 
-3.434,  p  -  .544) .  The  other-  parameters  show  remarkably  little  change  as 
a  result  of  including  the  mathematics  pretest  as  a  predictor. 


Table  93 

Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Mathematics  Pretest  as  Covariate 


Predict 

Predictor 

Parameter 

SM..Err. 

t-stat 

p-Value 

Spring 

1st 

BASE 

150.097 

21.448 

6.998 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

PGMIS 

3.853 

5.825 

0.662 

0.510 

Spring 

1st 

SCHOOLS 

-3.545 

3.563 

-0.995 

0.322 

Spring 

1st 

SCH00L14 

0.171 

3.742 

0.046 

0.964 

Spring 

1st 

AVABS13 

0.054 

0.312 

0.174 

0.862 

Spring 

1st 

FEMALE 

-10.905 

4.683 

-2.329 

0.022 

Spring 

1st 

PRESCHY 

9.218 

4.188 

2.201 

0.030 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

1.231 

0.699 

1.761 

0.081 

Spring 

1st 

ANALPREM 

0.553 

0.129 

4.284 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate  1- 

•3 

BASE 

32.810 

5.952 

5.512 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

•3 

PGMIS 

-3.434 

5.646 

-0.608 

0.544 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH0OL12 

4.632 

3.307 

1.401 

0.164 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH0OL14 

2.120 

3.475 

0.610 

0.543 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

•3 

AVABS13 

-0.606 

0.313 

-1.909 

0.059 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

■3 

FEMALE 

8.856 

4.260 

2.079 

0.040 

Curvature  1-3 

EASE 

-13.709 

2.152 

-6.369 

0.000 

*   Curvature  1-3:  PGMIS  omitted;  not  statistically  significant. 
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I 

-  For  the  mathematics   subtest  the   finding  of  no  statistically 

I  significant  differences  between  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-*  it 

programs  was  not  altered  by  the  analyses  of  students  with  pretest  soon 
I  Furthermore,  the  omission  of  students  in  school  51  (none  of  whom  hi. 

pretest  scores)  eliminated  the  school  differences  in  initial  status  ana 
I  growth  rate. 

|  ft*r  were  the  1-3  analyses  for  language  affected  bv  controlling  for 

1  pretest? 

I  The  HIM  model  for  the  language  subtest  for  1-3  students  with  pretests 

is  presented  in  Table  94.  For  all  students,  the  1-3  analysis  in  Table  90 
I  showed  a  statistically  significant  iamersion  strategy  advantage  in  initial 

■  status  (difference  =  11.037,  p  =  .037).    For  the  students  with  pretest 

■  scores,  the  immersion  strategy  advantage  is  increased  to  17.645  (p  - 
I  .020).     For  all  students,  immersion  strategy  students  showed  a  lower 

growth  rate  (difference  *  -4.304)  which,  although  nonsignificant  (p  = 
I  .377) ,  had  the  effect  of  eroding  the  advantage  in  spring  of  first  grade. 

The  estimated  program  difference  at  third  grade  was  not  significant 
I  (difference  =  2.429,  p  *  .768) .   For  the  students  with  pretest  scores,  the 

program  difference  in  initial  status  is  larger  and  the  difference  in 

■  growth  rate  is  smaller  (difference  =  -2.173,  p  =  .796).    However,  the 

■  program  difference  at  spring  of  third  grade  is  still  not  significant 
I  (difference  =  13.299,  p  =  .372). 
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Table  94 


Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  With  Pretest 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

?W  EEC 

t-Stat 

p-value 

Sorinct  1st 

BASE 

227.888 

9.133 

24.952 

0.000 

Snrincf  1st 

PGMIS 

17.645 

7.484 

2.358 

0.020 

Sorina  1st 

-1.263 

4.428 

-0.285 

0.776 

SDrina  1st 

SCH0OL14 

-4 . 499 

4.876 

-0.923 

0.358 

Spring  1st 

AVABS13 

-0.014 

0.363 

-0.039 

0.969 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

5.877 

10.654 

0.552 

0.582 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.251 

1.114 

1.123 

0.264 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

0.342 

2.095 

0.163 

0.871 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

BASE 

36.240 

8.216 

4.411 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

pons 

-2.173 

8.394 

-0.259 

0.796 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH0OL12 

15.417 

5.018 

3.072 

0.003 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

SCH0OL14 

4.461 

5.245 

0.851 

0.397 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

FEMALE 

13.192 

5.451 

2.420 

0.017 

Curvature  1- 

-3 

BASE 

-25.233 

3.941 

-6.402 

0.000 

*   Curvature  1-3:  PGMIS  emitted;  not  statistically  significant. 


The  school  differences  for  initial  status  among  the  three  schools  are 
nonsignificant  (p  =  .572) ,  but  the  school  differences  for  growth  rate  are 
significant  (p  =  .005).  The  growth  rate  for  the  omitted  school,  school 
21,  is  significantly  lower  than  the  average  for  the  three  schools 
(difference  =  -19.878,  p  =  .005)  and  the  growth  rate  for  school  12  is 
significantly  higher  (difference  =  15.417,  p  =  .003) .  The  coefficient  of 
AVABS13  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  is  nearly  zero,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  ANYEPTOP  is  reduced  in  magnitude  and  has  much  higher  standard 
error  compared  with  the  1-3  analysis  of  language  using  all  students.  The 
other  predictors  of  initial  status  and  growth  rate  are  similar  in  sign  and 
magnitude.  The  estimated  growth  rates  for  schools  14  and  21  are  lower, 
and  the  amount  of  negative  curvature  is  greater  among  these  students  with 
pretest  scores  in  schools  12,  14  and  21  than  among  all  students  in  the 
four  two-program  schools.  The  estimated  standard  errors  of  the  growth 
rates  are  substantially  increased,  however,  indicating  that  the  differenc- 
es between  the  analyses  are  probably  not  significant. 
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Table  95  presents  the  results  of  including  the  sum  of  the  mathematics 
and  language  subtests  (ANALTOBE)  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status.  The 
sum  of  the  pretests  was  found  to  be  a  slightly  better  predictor  of  initial 
status  than  the  language  pretest  and  a  much  better  predictor  than  the 
mathematics  pretest.  Neither  one  of  the  pretests  alone  nor  their  sum  was 
a  significant  predictor  of  the  growth  rate.  Although  the  IS  advantage  at 
initial  status  is  increased  again,  to  20.317  points  (p  =  .008),  and  the 
program  difference  in  growth  rate  is  still  small  (difference  =  -2.876,  p 
=  .730) ,  the  estimated  program  difference  at  third  grade  once  again  is  not 
statistically  significant  (difference  ■  14.565,  p  *  .319).  The  other 
parameters  are  little  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  pretest  as  a  predictor. 


Table  95 

Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Language 
Pretest  Total  as  Oovariate 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring 

1st 

BASE 

160.529 

26.438 

6.072 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

PGMIS 

20.317 

7.488 

2.713 

0.008 

Spring 

1st 

SCH00L12 

-2.115 

4.402 

-0.480 

0.632 

Spring 

1st 

SCH00L14 

-5.147 

4.843 

-1.063 

0.290 

Spring 

1st 

AVABS13 

-0.018 

0.357 

-0.049 

0.961 

Spring 

1st 

ANYEPIDP 

3.700 

10.487 

0.353 

0.725 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

0.890 

1.103 

0.808 

0.421 

Spring 

1st 

B00KSHM 

0.535 

2.058 

0.260 

0.795 

Spring 

1st 

ANAEROBE 

0.206 

0.076 

2.699 

0.008 

Growth 

Rate  1-3 

BASE 

37.611 

8.123 

4.630 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

PGMIS 

-2.876 

8.306 

-0.346 

0.730 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH00L12 

15.101 

4.973 

3.037 

0.003 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

SCH0OL14 

4.524 

5.192 

0.871 

0.386 

Growth 

Rate 

1- 

-3 

FEMALE 

11.856 

5.351 

2.216 

0.029 

Curvature  1- 

-3 

BASE 

-25.109 

3.924 

-6.398 

0.000 

*   Curvature  1-3:  PGMIS  emitted;  not  statistically  significant. 


Summary 


The  finding  of  higher  immersion  strategy  achievement  on  the  language 
subtest  at  spring  of  first  grade  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the 
analysis  of  students  with  pretest  scores.  Evejj  though  the  estimated 
program  difference  at  third  grade  was  larger  among  the  students  with 
pretest  scores,  it  was  not  close  to  statistical  significance.  The  three 
schools  with  pretest  information  exhibited  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  initial  status  but  did  have  statistically  significant 
growth  rate  differences. 

How  were  the  1-3  analyses  for  reading  affected  by  controlling  for  pretest? 

Table  96  gives  the  reading  model  for  ttie  students  with  pretests. 
Like  the  model  for  all  students,  this  model  shows  no  statistically 
significant  program  difference  in  initial  status  (p  =  .500)  or  in  growth 
rate  (p  =  .614),  but  it  does  show  a  significant  program  difference  in 
curvature  (p  -  .002).  Based  on  the  estimated  program  differences  in 
initial  status,  growth  rate,  and  curvature,  the  estimated  program 
difference  at  spring  of  first  grade  is  -11.264  (p  =  .093) .  The  estimated 
program  difference  at  spring  of  second  grade  is  12.110  (p  =  .106)  and  the 
estimated  program  difference  at  spring  of  third  grade  is  -4.274  (p  = 
.746).  These  differences  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  analysis  of 
all  students,  with  the  second  grade  advantage  for  IS  students  no  longer 
achieving  statistical  significance. 
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Table  96 


Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest 


PreOictefl 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 


Predictor 

parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-valu< 

BASE 

229.348 

8.226 

27.881 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-4.638 

6.849 

-0.677 

0.500 

SCH00L12 

3.981 

3.934 

1.012 

0.314 

SCH0OL14 

-1.975 

4.326 

-0.456 

0.649 

AVABS13 

-0.249 

0.327 

-0.763 

0.447 

ANYEPTOP 

10.153 

9.579 

1.060 

0.292 

EDAVG 

0.589 

1.000 

0.589 

0.557 

BCOKSHM 

3.038 

1.885 

1.612 

0.110 

BASE 

39.321 

5.924 

6.638 

0.000 

PGMIS 

3.495 

6.915 

0.505 

0.614 

SCH0OLL2 

5.770 

3.762 

1.534 

0.128 

SCH0OL14 

3.352 

3.944 

0.850 

0.397 

BASE 

-11.094 

6.650 

-1.668 

0.098 

PGMIS 

-19.879 

7.449 

-2.669 

0.009 

The  school  differences  for  initial  status  and  growth  rate  are 
nonsignificant  (p  -  .586  and  p  ■  .201,  respectively).  The  coefficients 
for  the  covariates  generally  exhibit  the  sane  pattern  as  for  the  analysis 
of  the  language  subtest. 

The  sum  of  the  mathematics  and  reading  subtests  (ANAIT0BE)  was 
included  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  in  reading  (Table  97) .  As  for 
the  language  subtest,  the  sum  of  the  pretests  was  found  to  be  a  slightly 
better  predictor  of  initial  status  than  the  language  pretest  and  a  much 
better  predictor  than  the  mathematics  pretest.  Neither  pretest  alone  nor 
their  sum  was  a  significant  predictor  of  the  growth  rate. 
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Table  97 


Two-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Pretest  Total  as  Covariate 


Predicted  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Spring  1st 

BASE 

184.834 

23.714 

7.794 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

-2.879 

6.889 

-0.418 

0.677 

Spring  1st 

SCH0OL12 

3.386 

3.934 

0.861 

0.392 

Spring  1st 

SCHD0L14 

-2.428 

4.323 

-0.562 

0.576 

spring  1st 

AVABS13 

-0.257 

0.323 

-0.797 

0.428 

Spring  1st. 

ANYEPIOP 

8.775 

9.487 

0.925 

0.357 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.382 

0.996 

0.383 

0.702 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

3.105 

1.862 

1.667 

0.099 

Spring  1st 

ANAIIIOBE 

0.136 

0.069 

1.986 

0.050 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

BASE 

39.446 

5.883 

6.705 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

PGMIS 

3.419 

6.867 

0.498 

0.620 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

SCH00L12 

5.657 

3.749 

1.509 

0.134 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

SCH00L14 

3.363 

3.926 

0.857 

0.394 

Curvature  1-3 

BASE 

-11.047 

6.638 

-1.664 

0.099 

Curvature  1-3 

PGMIS 

-19.875 

7.437 

-2.672 

0.009 

The  estimated  program  differences  at  spring  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grade  are  little  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the  pretest  as  a 
covariate.  The  new  estimates  are,  respectively,  -9.504  (p  *  .159),  13.790 
(p  -  .064),  and  -2.666  (d  =  .838).  The  school  differences  are  still 
nonsignificant  and  the  other  coefficients  show  little  change. 

Summary 

The  finding  of  higher  immersion  strategy  achievement  on  the  reading 
subtest  at  spring  of  second  grade  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of 
students  with  pretest  scores  but  the  result  fell  short  of  statistical 
significance.  As  was  found  for  the  analysis  of  all  students,  the  students 
with  pretest  scores  had  higher  early-exit  achievement  in  reading  at  first 
and  third  grades  but  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 
The  three  schools  with  pretest  information  exhibited  no  statistically 
significant  differences  in  initial  status  or  growth  rate. 
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Matching  the  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses 


Hfrf  vail  do  the  K-l  and  1-3  anajjggg  fnV  retfr»**tics  match  in  soring  of 
first  grade? 

Both  the  K-l  analyses  and  the  1-3  analyses  produce  estimates  of  the 
difference  between  the  programs  in  spring  of  first  grade.  Hie  estimates 
from  the  K-l  analyses  are  based  on  analysis  of  covariance  (ANOOVA) , 
whereas  the  estimates  from  the  1-3  analyses  are  based  on  hierarchical 
linear  models  fitted  to  individual  growth  curves  using  the  HIM  computer 
program,  if  the  respective  models  fit  the  data  reasonably  well,  the  two 
analytic  methods  should  produce  similar  estimates  in  the  spring  of  first 
grade.  Table  98  summarizes  some  of  the  estimated  program  differences  for 
spring  of  first  grade  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 


Table  98 


Two-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Mathematics 


Description 


K-l 
K-l 
K-l 
K-l 
K-l 


All  Students 
Students  with  Pretest 
Both  Pretests 
Pretest  Total 
Students  also  in  1-3 


1-3:  All  Students 

1-3:  Students  with  Pretest 

1-3:  Math  Pretest 


^rameter 

Std  Err 

P-Value 

-5.201 

3.717 

-1.399 

0.163 

3.899 

4.992 

0.781 

0.436 

5.838 

4.755 

1.228 

0.222 

5.390 

4.876 

1.105 

0.271 

-6.779 

4.099 

-1.654 

0.100 

-5.710 

3.637 

-1.570 

0.118 

0.619 

5.996 

0.103 

0.918 

3.853 

5.825 

0.662 

0.510 

The  estimated  program  difference  is  given  for  five  of  the  K-l 
analyses,  one  from  each  of  the  five  sets  of  four  analyses.  The  analysis 
controlling  for  schools,  absences,  and  one  key  covariate  was  selected  as 
the  representative  of  the  set  of  four  analyses.  These  analyses  were 
labeled  "Key  Covariates"  in  the  tables  of  the  K-l  analyses.  The  estimated 
program  difference  is  also  given  for  all  three  of  the  1-3  analyses 
presented  above. 
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The  last  of  the  K-l  analyses  listed,  labeled  "K-l:  Students  also  in 
1-3,"  was  run  on  exactly  the  same  set  of  students  as  the  first  of  the  1-3 
analyses  listed,  labeled  "1-3:  All  Students."  No  other  K-l  analysis  used 
the  same  set  of  students  as  any  of  the  1-3  analyses.  The  estimated 
program  differences  from  these  two  analyses  are  only  about  one  point 
apart,  much  less  than  the  standard  error  of  either  estimate.  The  K-l 
analysis  on  all  students  also  produced  a  similar  estimate  of  the  program 
difference.  These  three  analyses  are  gratify ingly  well-matched.  All 
three  indicate  a  small  early-exit  advantage  that  is  not  statistically 
significant. 

The  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  program  differences  for  students  with 
pretest  scores,  although  run  on  slightly  different  groups  of  students, 
also  match  up  well.  Both  the  K-l  analyses  and  the  1-3  analyses  produce 
estimates  indicating  a  small  immersion  strategy  advantage  that  is  not  even 
close  to  statistical  significance.  As  noted  above,  this  change  in  sign  of 
the  estimated  program  effect  is  due  primarily  to  the  omission  of  school 
51,  where  none  of  the  students  had  pretest  scores  available. 

How  well  do  the  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  for  language  match  in  soring  of  first 
grade? 

The  estimated  program  differences  for  the  five  "Key  Covariates"  K-l 
analyses  and  the  three  1-3  analyses  for  the  language  subtest  are 
summarized  in  Table  99.  The  two  analyses  on  the  same  set  of  students,  the 
"K-l:  Students  also  in  1-3"  and  "1-3:  All  Students"  analyses,  produce 
estimates  of  8.432  and  11.037  for  the  program  difference  in  spring  of 
first  grade.  While  the  difference  between  these  estimates  is  only  2.605, 
about  half  of  the  standard  error  of  either  estimate,  this  difference  is 
enough  to  make  the  1-3  estimate  statistically  significant  (p  =  .037)  even 
though  the  K-l  estimate  is  not  (p  =  .104) . 
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Table  99 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  l«t  for  Language 


Description 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

K-l:  All  Students 

5.004 

4.638 

1.079 

0.282 

K-l:  Students  with  Pretest 

7.984 

6.464 

1.235 

0.219 

K-l:  Both  Pretests 

9.757 

6.350 

1.537 

0.127 

K-l:  Pretest  Total 

9.920 

6.342 

1.564 

0.120 

K-l:  Students  also  in  1-3 

8.432 

5.156 

1.635 

0.104 

1-3:  All  Students 

11.037 

5.245 

2.104 

0.037 

1-3:  Students  with  Pretest 

17.645 

7.484 

2.358 

0.020 

1-3:  Pretest  Total 

20.317 

7.488 

2.713 

0.008 

The  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  program  differences  for  students  with 
pretest  scores  are  not  as  close,  with  the  1-3  estimate  between  one  and  two 
standard  errors  larger  than  the  K-l  estimate.  Again  the  estimates  fron 
the  K-l  analyses  are  not  statistically  significant  (p  greater  than  .10) , 
but  the  estimates  from  the  1-3  analyses  are  significant  (p  =  .020  and  p  = 
.008) . 

Overall,  the  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
programs  are  fairly  consistent,  all  indicating  an  advantage  on  the 
language  subtest  for  the  immersion  strategy  students.  The  1-3  analyses, 
which  make  use  of  more  data  than  the  K-l  analyses,  are  probably  slightly 
more  accurate.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  immersion 
strategy  students  show  about  a  five  to  fifteen  point  advantage  in  language 
at  spring  of  first  grade. 

How  well  do  the  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  for  reading  match  in  spring  of  first 
grade? 

The  estimated  program  differences  on  the  reading  subtest  for  the  five 
"Key  Oovariates"  K-l  analyses  and  the  three  1-3  analyses  are  given  in 
Table  100.  The  two  analyses  on  the  same  set  of  students  produce  estimates 
of  -4.784  (for  the  K-l  analysis  on  students  also  in  the  1-3  analysis)  and 
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-4.442  (for  the  1-3  analysis  on  "All  Students") ,  which  are  remarkably 
close.  Both  estimates  indicate  a  small  early-exit  advantage,  but  neither 
is  statistically  significant  (p  ■  .260  and  p  *  .320,  respectively) . 


Table  100 

Two-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Reading 


Description 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

K-l:  All  Students 

K-l:  Students  with  Pretest 

K-l:  Both  Pretests 

K-l:  Pretest  Total 

K-l:  Students  also  in  1-3 

-8.177 
-14.619 
-13.707 
-13.586 

-4.784 

3.773 
5.232 
5.226 
5.216 
4.233 

-2.167 
-2.794 
-2.623 
-2.605 
-1.130 

0.031 
0.006 
0.010 
0.010 
0.260 

1-3:  All  Students 

1-3:  Students  with  Pretest 

1-3:  Pretest  Total 

-4.442 
-11.264 
-9.504 

4.45* 
6.71* 
6.75* 

-0.998 
-1.679 
-1.407 

0.320 
0.096 
0.163 

*  Estimated  from  t-statistic 


Note  that  the  estimated  first  grade  program  difference  for  the  1-3 
analyses  comes  from  combining  the  program  effect  for  predicting  initial 
status  and  the  program  effect  for  the  curvature.  Because  this  estimate  is 
a  combination  of  two  coefficients,  the  HIM  program  does  not  report  a 
standard  error  directly.  However,  the  hypothesis  testing  feature  of  HIM 
permits  calculation  of  an  approximate  t-statistic  from  which  an  estimated 
standard  error  can  be  calculated. 
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The  K-l  estimate  of  program  differences  for  all  students  in  the  K-l 
analyses  is  -8.177,  which  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  (p  =  .031) ,  even 
though  it  is  less  than  one  standard  error  from  the  nonsignificant  estimate 
obtained  using  students  also  in  the  1-3  analyses.  In  the  K-l  analyses, 
the  students  with  pretest  scores  (and  therefore  not  including  school  51) 
show  an  even  larger  early-exit  advantage  in  spring  of  first  grade,  with 
the  differences  all  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  1-3  analyses  also 
indicate  a  relatively  l*irger  early-exit  advantage  in  English  reading  at 
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spring  of  first  grade  for  the  students  with  a  pretest.  Although  the 
estimated  program  differences  from  the  1-3  analyses  on  students  with 
pretest  scores  are  within  one  standard  error  of  the  corresponding  K-l 
estimates,  the  1-3  estimates  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Overall,  the  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
programs  have  the  same  sign,  all  indicating  an  advantage  on  the  English 
reading  subtest  for  the  early-exit  students.  The  magnitude  of  the 
difference  is  very  close  for  the  two  analyses  on  exactly  the  same  students 
and  is  not  significant.  The  other  analyses  show  larger  differences,  with 
the  differences  achieving  significance  for  the  K-l  analyses  but  not  for 
the  1-3  analyses.  Thus  the  program  difference  in  reading  in  the  spring  of 
first  grade  is  sensitive  to  the  exact  subset  of  students  used  in  the 
analysis.  No  firm  conclusion  is  possible;  however,  if  the  early-exit 
students  at  the  end  of  first  grade  are  higher  in  reading  achievement  than 
immersion  strategy  students,  the  difference  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than 
ten  points. 


What  are  the  overall  conclusions  from  the  two-program  schools  analyses? 

The  results  of  the  two-program  schools  analyses  differ  by  outcome 
measure  (see  Table  101  for  a  summary  of  results) .  The  mathematics  subtest 
shows  essentially  no  differences  between  the  programs.  For  the  language 
subtest,  the  students  in  immersion  strategy  programs  have  a  higher  status 
at  spring  of  first  grade,  with  the  difference  marginally  statistically 
significant.  While  the  students  in  iitmersion  strategy  programs  have  a 
slightly  lower  growth  rate  than  students  in  early-exit  programs,  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Taken  together,  the 
estimated  difference  in  first  grade  scores  and  the  difference  in  1-3 
growth  rates  cancel  each  other  out  by  spring  of  third  grade:  students  in 
the  two  programs  are  not  significantly  different  as  of  the  testing  in 
spring  of  third  grade. 
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Table  101 

Summary  of  Program  Differences  in 
Two-Program  School  HIM  Analyses 


Initial 

Growth 

Status 

Rate 

Curvature 

Mathematics 

ESS  Differences* 

-5.710 

1.428 

-6.959 

(see  Table  89) 

p-Value 

.118 

.606 

.000** 

English  Language 

ESS  Differences 

11.037 

-4.304 

-10.253 

(see  Table  90) 

p-Value 

.037* 

.377 

.002 

English  Reading 

ESS  Differences 

1.406 

-1.689 

-17.543 

(see  Table  91) 

p-Value 

.745 

.676 

.002* 

+  Expanded  Scale  Score  Differences  between  IS  and  EE 
*  Statistically  significant  at  p  less  than  .05 
**  Statistically  significant  at  p  less  than  .01 


For  the  English  reading  subtest,  early-exit  students  have  higher 
scores  in  spring  of  first  grade,  but  the  exact  amount  of  the  difference 
and  its  statistical  significance  is  sensitive  to  the  form  of  the  analysis 
and  to  which  subset  of  the  students  is  included.  Because  of  the 
consistency  of  the  sign  and  magnitude  of  the  difference,  however,  one  can 
with  seme  confidence  conclude  that  the  early-exit  students  have  a  slight 
edge  in  reading  achievement  in  spring  of  first  grade.  As  noted  earlier, 
this  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  teaching  students  to  read  in 
their  first  language  allows  them  to  develop  skills  which  they  may  apply 
when  learning  English  skills.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  is  the 
program  difference  in  curvature  of  the  growth  curves  from  grades  one 
through  three.  This  difference  results  in  higher  scores  for  iinmersion 
strategy  students  in  spring  of  second  grade.  However,  by  spring  of  third 
grade  the  early-exit  students  once  again  have  higher  scores  than  the 
immersion  strategy  students,  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant. 

A  similarity  between  the  results  for  the  language  and  reading 
subtests  is  that  on  both  subtests  the  immersion  strategy  students  show  an 
early  but  temporary  boost  in  achievement.    A  difference  between  the  two 
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tests  is  that  the  boost  appears  at  spring  of  first  grade  for  the  language 
subtest  and  at  spring  of  second  grade  for  the  reading  subtest.  While  it 
is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  greater  growth  rates  for  early-exit 
students  after  first  grade  (for  language)  or  second  grade  (for  reading) 
suggest  the  beginning  of  an  upward  trend  by  early-exit  students,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  extrapolate  the  growth  curves  beyond  spring  of  third  grade. 
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IV.    THE  RELATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  IMMERSION  STRATEGY 
AND  EARLY-EXIT  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  CWE-FROGRAM  SCHOOLS 

Introduction 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  one-program  schools  analyses? 

The  analyses  of  one-program  schools  were  designed  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  inmersion  strategy  (IS)  and  early-exit  (EE) 
programs  controlling  for  differences  between  schools  in  the  analyses. 
Program  effectiveness  was  evaluated  in  the  same  three  areas  of  academic 
achien^anent  that  were  evaluated  in  the  two-program  schools  analyses: 
m&theroafcics,  language  arts,  and  reading,  as  measured  in  English. 

Why  $mJ3m  Preprogram  schools  analysed  separately? 

For  the  tAJo^prugram  schools,  it  was  possible  to  catpare  the  programs 
within  each  of  the  schools,  thereby  controlling  for  school-level  effects. 
For  the  uv^rogr&m  schools,  the  programs  can  be  evaluated  by  comparing 
the  IS  schools  with  the  EE  schools.  It  would  have  been  possible  siirply  to 
ignore  school  effects  and  relegate  school-level  variation  to  unexplained 
r*twoen-*;adent  variation.  Under  certain  circumstances,  this  approach 
v/ould  bfe  j. justified.  For  these  analyses,  however,  school-level  variation 
was  found  to  be  too  large  to  ignore. 

gfeE&„t&L Z$JuiAJm  9ta<Sants  comparable  in  the  one-program  schools? 

Analyses  of  the  students  in  the  one-program  schools  revealed  many 
statistically  significant  differences  between  IS  and  EE  students  beyond 
those  directly  related  to  the  program.  That  is,  there  were  substantial 
"select j <w  effects"  in  the  one-program  schools:  when  they  entered  the 
program  in  kindergarten,  the  students  in  IS  schools  were  materially 
different  Iran  the  students  in  EE  schools,  even  after  controlling  for 
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district.  No  doubt  many  of  these  differences  were  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  neighborhoods  served  by  the  schools. 

Die  presence  of  selection  effects  means  that  the  two  groups  of 
students  are  not  coiparable.  Any  difference  in  the  achievement  for  the  IS 
and  EE  students  might  be  attributable  to  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  students.  It  is  possible  to  adjust  the  estimated  program 
difference  for  these  differences  by  including  a  'propensity  score"  that 
expresses  the  tendency  for  a  student  to  be  in  one  program  or  the  other. 
Ihe  analyses  in  this  chapter  include  a  propensity  score  to  adjust  for  the 
detected  differences  between  IS  students  and  EE  students.  If  the  IS  and 
EE  students  were  completely  dissimilar  on  sane  characteristic  that  was  not 
related  to  program  (e.g. ,  height) ,  the  propensity  score  would  not  allow  us 
to  disentangle  any  program  differences  in  achievement.  The  more  similar 
the  two  groups  of  students,  the  less  inpact  the  propensity  score  has  on 
the  estimated  program  effect-  For  additional  details  on  the  calculation 
and  use  of  propensity  scores,  see  Chapter  II. 

What  statistical  methods  were  used  to  SSBBSES       two  prtxnrams? 

The  one-program  schools  analyses  were  carried  out  in  the  same  two 
steps  as  the  two-program  schools  analyses:  a  set  of  K-l  analyses  and  a 
set  of  1-3  analyses.  The  K-l  analyses  were  used  to  assess  the  achievement 
of  each  child  at  the  spring  of  first  grade.  Bacdcgrourd  variables  and, 
when  available,  the  fall  kindergarten  test  scores  were  used  as  predictors 
of  the  spring  first  grade  test  scores  for  mathematics,  language  arts,  and 
reading.  Analysis  of  Oovariance  (ANOOVA)  was  used  to  perform  the  K-l 
analyses.  Because  it  was  desired  to  allow  random  school  effects,  the  HLM 
corpjter  program  was  used  to  perform  the  ANCOVA.  The  HLM  coiputer  program 
allows  us  to  specify  school  effects  as  random  (Bryk  et  al . ,  1988) . 

The  main  set  of  1-3  analyses  was  parallel  to  the  two-program  schools 
analyses.  The  HLM  program  was  used  to  develop  a  two-level  hierarchical 
linear  model:   one  model  representing  an  individual  growth  curve  for  each 
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child  and  another  model  relating  those  growth  curves  to  student  attrib- 
utes. 

The  same  form  of  the  CTBS  test  scores  (the  Expanded  Scale  Scores,  or 
ESS)  and  the  same  measure  of  time  (zero  at  spring  of  first  grade  and 
increasing  by  one  every  grade  thereafter)  were  used  for  the  one-program 
schools  analyses  as  were  used  for  the  two-program  schools  analyses. 

Additional  1-3  analyses  were  performed  using  the  three-level  HIM 
program.  The  three-level  HIM  program,  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
II,  permits  both  student-level  random  effects  (individual  student 
differences  in  slope  and  intercept)  and  school-level  random  effects 
(school  differences  in  slope  and  intercept).  That  is,  an  individual 
growth  curve  is  generated  for  each  student  and  independently  for  each 
school.  Both  the  individual  student  and  the  school  growth  curves  are  used 
to  generate  overall  growth  curves  for  groups  of  students  (e.g. ,  between 
programs,  between  schools,  etc.).  Using  the  three-level  HIM  program 
permits  the  1-3  analyses  of  ona-program  schools  to  be  more  similar  to  the 
K-l  analyses,  where  schools  are  treated  as  random.  Treating  schools  as 
random  is  a  preferable  analytic  approach,  and  it  would  have  been  desirable 
to  use  the  th'  ee-level  HIM  program  for  all  the  1-3  analyses  for  the  one- 
program  schools.  However,  the  program  is  still  under  development,  so  it 
was  only  possible  to  use  it  to  confirm  some  of  the  main  set  of  1-3 
analyses. 

Were  the  schools  significantly  different  from  each  other? 

Even  after  including  the  background  variables  in  the  model, 
statistically  significant  school  effects  ware  found.  School  membership 
was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  both  initial  status  and  growth 
rate,  just  as  it  was  in  the  two-program  schools  analyses.  Although  it  is 
possible  the  school  differences  could  be  explained  by  aspects  of  the 
program  implementation  in  the  schools,  such  analyses  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  nominal  program  analyses. 
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What  are  the  duplications  of  school  differences  among  the  one-program 
schools? 


The  presence  of  differences  among  the  one-program  schools  greatly 
explicates  the  comparison  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
programs.  The  one-program  school  analyses  cannot  control  for  school 
effects  because  school  is  confounded  with  program.  As  a  result,  we  cannot 
directly  separate  out  school  effects  from  program  effects.  The  differenc- 
es between  the  programs  roust  be  considered  in  light  of  the  school 
differences:  the  programs  are  compared  by  assessing  whether  the 
difference  between  immersion  strategy  schools  and  early-exit  schools  is 
large  compared  to  the  variability  among  schools  within  programs. 

District  differences  must  be  assessed  in  the  same  way:  by  comparing 
differences  between  districts  to  the  variability  among  schools  within  the 
districts.  With  only  29  one-program  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
district  differences.  Most  of  the  scooolu  are  in  district  H/I,  but  the 
number  of  students  in  each  school  is  relatively  small.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  within-program,  wi thin-district 
variability  of  schools.  Only  some  of  the  district-program  combinations 
can  contribute  to  the  estimate  of  that  variability,  because  some  districts 
have  only  one  IS  school  or  only  one  EE  school. 

In  an  extensive  series  of  analyses  not  presented  in  detail  here,  the 
school  variability  uithin  dlstricA-program  combination  was  evaluated  and 
compared  with  the  district  variability  within  program.  The  school 
variability  was  found  to  be  highly  statistically  significant  and  therefore 
not  ignorable.  Furthermore,  the  district  variability  within  program  was 
found  to  be  only  slightly  greater  than  the  school  variability  within 
district  and  program.  That  is,  districts  varied  within  program  as  much  as 
schools  varied  within  district  and  program.  As  a  result,  the  variability 
between  districts  within  a  program  could  simply  be  a  reflection  of  the 
variability  between  schools  within  districts.  Although  the  districts 
differed,  the  differences  were  not  much  greater  than  the  amount  expected 
in  light  of  the  school  variability. 
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The  fact  that  schools  exhibited  considerable  variation  even  within 
district  and  program  meant  that  schools  had  to  be  included  in  the  models. 
Some  schools  had  too  few  students  to  permit  reliable  estimates  of  school 
effects.    For  this  reason,  school  groups  were  created. 

Schools  were  never  combined  across  the  two  programs  or  across  the 
five  districts.  In  fact,  only  schools  in  district  C  and  district  H  were 
combined;  all  other  schools  had  at  least  nine  students  and  combining  the 
schools  was  deemed  unnecessary.  In  district  C,  the  two  imtersion  strategy 
schools  were  combined  and  the  two  early-exit  schools  were  combined. 
However,  a  test  needed  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  there  were  no  differences 
in  the  growth  curves  of  the  schools  that  were  combined.  Preliminary  HUM 
modeling  not  presented  here  had  revealed  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  the  growth  curves  of  the  students  within  the  pairs  of 
schools.  This  ensures  that  schools  were  combined  only  if  the  students 
within  a  pair  of  schools  had  the  same  growth  curves  so  as  not  to  mask  true 
growth  curve  differences  that  might  exist  between  schools.  With  only  five 
students  in  one  of  the  two  IS  schools  and  four  students  in  one  of  the  two 
EE  schools,  separate  school  estimates  would  have  been  unstable. 

In  district  H,  the  immersion  strategy  district  paired  with  early-exit 
district  I,  the  twelve  schools  had  from  three  to  twenty  students  each. 
(As  a  reminder,  while  districts  H  and  I  have  different  programs,  they  are 
in  the  northeast  United  States  and  are  contiguous  districts.  They  serve 
essentially  the  same  population.  The  similarities  are  such  that  the  two 
districts  are  considered  appropriate  for  combination. )  HUM  analyses  not 
presented  here  indicated  that  there  were  statistically  significant  school 
differences  within  district  H,  so  combining  all  the  schools  into  one  group 
was  considered  inappropriate.  Instead,  the  schools  were  combined  into 
four  groups:  one  group  of  six  schools  (with  39  students) ,  one  group  of 
three  schools  (with  31  students),  one  group  of  two  schools  (with  13 
students) ,  and  the  single  remining  school  (with  20  students) .  The  school 
groups  are  indicated  in  Table  14  in  Chapter  II.    The  school  combinations 
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in  district  H  were  arrived  at  empirically.  That  is,  the  HIM  growth  curves 
for  the  students  in  each  school  or  school  group  were  cotpared  and  the  two 
schools  or  school  groups  with  roost  similar  growth  curves  were  combined. 
This  iterative  process  was  continued  until  a  small  set  of  relatively 
homogeneous  groups  was  obtained. 

This  process  of  combining  groups  of  schools  based  on  growth  curve 
results  introduces  a  bias  into  the  analytic  results.  Using  empirical  ly- 
created  groups  tends  to  decrease  the  within-group  variability  and  increase 
the  between-group  variability.  This  can  produce  the  appearance  of  school 
differences  where  none  actually  exist. 

Because  of  this  empirical  combination  of  schools  in  district  H,  the 
district  H  school  groups  are  likely  to  exhibit  greater  differences  from 
each  other  than  individual  schools  in  the  district.  This  bias  should  be 
considered  when  evaluating  the  results  of  the  analyses.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  original  twelve  schools  in  district  H  were 
found  to  be  significantly  different  from  each  other  (even  with  only  a 
handful  of  students  in  many  of  the  schools).  Furthermore,  the  other 
districts  also  exhibited  significant  school-to-school  variability  within 
program.  Thus  the  overall  finding  of  significant  school  variability  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  empirical  results  to  form  school  groups  in 
district  H. 

What  fts  the  pattern  of  schools  and  school  groups  across  districts  and 
programs? 

Both  districts  A  and  B  have  one  immersion  strategy  school  and  three 
early-exit  schools.  District  C  has  two  schools  in  each  program,  but  these 
were  combined  into  a  single  school  group  in  each  program,  as  explained 
above.  District  H  has  twelve  immersion  strategy  schools,  combined  into 
four  school  groups,  and  district  I  has  four  early-exit  schools;  these 
nearby  districts  are  treated  as  a  single  district  in  the  analyses. 
District  F  has  only  one  early-exit  school  and  no  immersion  strategy 
schools.    When  district  is  controlled,  the  district  F  school  does  not 
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contribute  to  the  estimated  program  effect  because  there  is  no  comparison 
school  in  that  district. 

How  did  the  K-l  analyse  ''vn^te  school  differences? 

The  K-l  analyses  for  the  one-program  schools  parallel  those  for  the 
two-program  schools  in  Chapter  III,  but  the  ANCOVA  analyses  were  performed 
using  the  HIM  computer  program  with  schools  treated  as  random  effects. 
Hie  difference  between  students  in  inroersion  strategy  schools  and  students 
in  early-exit  schools  was  evaluated  at  spring  of  first  grade  for  each  of 
the  three  subtests.  Ihe  K-l  analyses  were  performed  once  with  each  of  the 
29  individual  schools  treated  separately  and  then  again  with  the  schools 
combined  into  the  19  groups.  The  results  for  the  two  sets  of  analyses 
were  similar.  For  ease  of  comparison  with  the  1-3  analyses,  only  the 
analyses  for  the  19  groups  will  be  presented. 

Vau  MA  fhft  M  TllY00**  T^mrlnte  school  differences? 

Ihe  main  set  of  1-3  analyses  used  the  two-level  HIM  program  with 
schools  treated  as  fixed  effects.  (This  set  of  analyses  parallels  the 
analyses  in  Chapter  III  for  two-program  schools.)  That  is,  the  schools 
and  school  groups  were  represented  in  the  analysis  by  a  set  of  variables. 
School  membership  was  used  to  predict  the  initial  status  and  growth  rate 
of  the  students  in  that  school.  An  overall  program  difference  is 
estimated  essentially  by  comparing  the  average  immersion  strategy  school 
with  the  average  early-exit  school.  Unfortunately,  with  the  fixed-effects 
model  the  standard  error  calculated  for  the  estimated  program  difference 
is  too  small  because  it  does  not  reflect  the  school-to-school  variability. 
If  no  significant  program  difference  is  found,  this  is  not  critical.  If 
the  program  difference  is  large  compared  to  its  standard  error,  however, 
this  apparent  statistical  significance  cannot  be  formally  evaluated. 

The  three-level  program  permits  the  schools  to  be  treated  as  random 
effects.  This  allows  us  to  properly  reflect  the  school-to-school 
variability.   This  analysis  was  done  as  an  extra  effort  to  verify  whether 
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it  was  necessary  to  do  the  HLM  analyses  with  school  as  a  random  effect. 
If  the  results  of  the  HLM  analysis  with  school  as  a  randan  effect  were 
consistent  with  the  analysis  where  school  was  treated  as  a  fixed  effect, 
this  would  increase  the  analytic  behind  the  findings.  School 

membership  is  still  used  to  predict  che  initial  status  and  growth  rate  of 
the  students  in  that  school,  but  the  individual  schools  and  school  groups 
do  not  appear  explicitly  in  the  model.  However,  as  noted  above,  the 
variability  among  the  schools  within  each  program  is  used  as  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  school  variability  to  be  expected  within  each  program. 
The  programs  are  then  compared  in  light  of  the  school-level  variability. 
This  results  in  a  more  accurate  standard  error  for  the  program  effect. 

Mm  aiafcrififea  ^™annodatad  in  tha  k-i  and  1-3  analyses? 

For  the  two-program  schools,  school-level  variation  can  be  controlled 
by  comparing  the  programs  within  each  school.  In  a  similar  way,  district- 
level  variation  can  be  controlled  in  the  one-program  schools  analyses  by 
comparing  the  programs  within  each  district.  As  noted  above,  with  so  few 
schools  it  is  difficult  to  assess  district  differences.  Even  sizable 
differences  among  the  districts  may  not  reach  statistical  significance. 

For  the  K-l  analyses,  all  of  the  alternative  models  were  estimated 
with  and  without  including  district  variables.  This  permits  the 
comparison  of  results  assuming  that  there  are  district  differences  and 
assuming  that  there  are  no  district  differences.  The  results  were 
generally  very  similar  and  the  district  differences  usually  were  not 
statistically  significant. 

For  the  main  set  of  1-3  analyses,  using  the  two-level  HLM  program, 
district  differences  were  not  estimated.  Each  individual  school  or  school 
group  appears  in  the  model.  District  differences  can  be  inferred  by 
comparing  the  schools  in  one  district  with  the  schools  in  another 
district.  While  multivariate  contrasts  can  be  used  to  make  these 
comparisons,  they  are  not  reported  here.  Instead,  the  most  important  1-3 
analyses  were  repeated  using  the  three-level  HLM  program.  The  three-level 
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program  was  used  to  confirm  the  estimated  difference  between  the  two 
programs.  It  was  also  used  to  assess  district  effects  and  district- 
program  interactions. 

Results  of  the  K-l  Analyses  for  Mathematics 

One  following  section  details  the  K-l  HIM  analyses  for  mathematics. 
Please  see  Appendix  C  for  the  average  first  grade  mathematics  scores, 
unadjusted  and  adjusted,  by  program.  They  document  the  similarity  between 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  first  grade  students. 

What  ware  the  results  of  the  basic  K-l  analyses  for  the  mathematics 
subtest? 

The  basic  K-l  analyses  used  ANOOVA  with  school  as  a  random  effect  to 
evaluate  program  differences  in  achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade.  The 
two-level  HIM  coiputer  program  was  used  to  perform  the  ANOOVA.  Analyses 
were  performed  with  no  covariates;  with  the  propensity  score  as  a 
covariate,  to  adjust  for  initial  differences  between  the  students  in  the 
two  programs;  with  the  propensity  score,  the  number  of  absences  in  first 
grade,  and  two  "key  covariates"  that  varied  according  to  the  subtest;  and 
with  the  propensity  score,  the  number  of  absences  and  five  background 
variables  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  adiievement.  The  set  of 
five  background  variables  included  in  these  one-program  schools  analyses 
are  the  same  five  included  in  the  corresponding  two-program  analyses: 
EDAVG  (the  average  years  of  education  of  the  student's  parents)  ,  PRESCHY 
(whether  the  student  attended  preschool) ,  FEMALE  (whether  the  student  was 
a  girl) ,  BOOKSHM  (the  number  of  books  in  the  student's  home) ,  and  ANYEPTOP 
(whether  the  parents  reported  using  English  when  talking  to  each  other) . 
The  analyses  were  also  performed  with  and  without  adjusting  for  district 
effects. 

Table  102  summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  program 
differences  for  the  mathematics  subtest  not  controlling  for  any  other 
variable.     It  shows  an  estimated  BASE  (overall  average)   and  program 
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difference  (PGMLS)  at  spring  of  first  grade.  The  estimated  coefficient 
for  Pons  is  almost  exactly  zero,  indicating  no  difference  between  the  two 
programs.  It  should  be  reemphasized  that  the  program  difference  is  based 
on  only  19  schools  and  school  groups.  Because  ?ach  school  has  only  one 
program,  program  differences  are  assessed  by  comparing  the  distribution  of 
school  averages  in  the  immersion  strategy  program  with  the  distribution  of 
school  averages  in  the  early-exit  program.  Thus  the  approximate 
t-statistics  in  this  table  have  only  17  degrees  of  freedom,  and  relatively 
large  values  of  the  t-statiotics  will  be  needed  to  achieve  statistical 
significance  compared  with  the  tables  for  the  two-program  schools 
analyses. 

Table  102 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  250.916         4.954        50.653  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -0.016         8.130        -0.002  0.998 


Table  103  summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  program 
differences  after  including  PONEKL,  the  propensity  score  developed  for  the 
students  in  these  one-program  schools  K-l  analyses.  Table  104  adds  three 
"key"  covariates  to  the  propensity  score:  ABS1  (the  number  of  absences  ir. 
first  grade),  EDAVG,  and  FEMALE.  The  other  three  background  variables 
were  not  close  to  statistical  significance  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 
Table  105  includes  all  the  covariates:  the  propensity  score,  the  number 
of  absences,  and  the  five  background  variables.  Although  the  program 
effect  increases  slightly  as  more  covariates  are  added,  it  never  even 
approaches  statistical  significance. 
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Table  103 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program  and  Propensity 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGMES 

PONEKL 

253.933 
0.721 
-6.994 

6.669 
8.618 
9.672 

38.075 
0.084 
-0.723 

0  000 
0.934 
0.480 

Table  104 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program  and  Key  Oovariates 

Predicted 

Predictor 

parameter 

Stt  Err 

t-stat 

P-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGMES 

PONEKL 

ABS1 

EDAMS 

FEMALE 

243.837 
1.208 
7.126 

-0.517 
1.375 

-6.466 

8.119 
7.222 
9.912 
0.169 
0.438 
2.564 

30.032 
0.167 
0.719 

-3.052 
3.136 

-2.522 

0.000 
0.870 
0.485 
0.009 
0.008 
0.025 

Table  105 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program  and  All  Oovariates 

Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGMIS 

PONEKl 

AF':.o. 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 

241.348 
1.344 
11.090 
-0.521 
1.320 
-2.847 
-6.941 
1.475 
-2.343 

8.089 
6.999 
10.683 
0.170 
0.470 
3.030 
2.581 
1.000 
3.345 

29.838 
0.192 
1.038 

-3.070 
2.809 

-0.940 

-2.690 
1.475 

-0.701 

0.000 
0.852 
0.324 
0.012 
0.019 
0.370 
0.023 
0.171 
0.500 
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Table  102  through  Table  105  do  not  control  for  any  possible  district 
effects.  By  Including  district  dummy  variables  as  predictors,  the 
estimated  program  differences  can  be  controlled  for  district  differences. 
Essentially,  the  early-exit  schools  in  each  district  are  compared  with  the 
immersion  strategy  schools  in  the  same  district  to  estimate  the  program 
difference.  Controlling  for  district  in  these  one-program  schools 
analyses  corresponds  to  controlling  for  school  in  the  two-program  schools 
analyses.  However,  there  are  only  a  few  schools  in  each  district,  so 
district  differences  are  hard  to  distinguish  statistically  from  school 
differences.  After  adding  four  district  dummy  variables  to  the  BASE  and 
PGMIS  variables,  only  13  degrees  of  freedcru  are  left  for  school-to-school 
variation  among  the  19  schools. 

Table  106  through  Table  109  show  the  results  after  controlling  for 
district.  The  district  variables  are  coded  as  zero-one  dummy  variables, 
so  that  the  omitted  district  (district  C)  serves  as  a  "reference" 
district.  The  parameter  estimate  for  BASS  is  the  estimate  for  district  C. 
The  parameter  estimates  for  the  other  four  district  variables  (DISTA, 
DISTB,  DISTF,  and  DISTHI)  represent  the  difference  between  that  district 
and  district  C. 


Table  106 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program  and  District 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


StdJ&r 


t-Stat 


p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


EASE 

PGMIS 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTF 

DISTHI 


251.146 
-1.560 
4.263 
-15.805 
14.770 
4.621 


11.978 
8.224 
13.997 
14.158 
20.273 
12.707 


20.967 
-0.190 
0.305 
-1.116 

0.729 
0.364 


0.000 
0.852 
0.766 
0.284 
0.479 
0.722 
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Table  107 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students?  Program,  District,  and  Propensity 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

POMES 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTF 

DISTHE 

F0NEK1 


259.541 
0,282 
4.988 

-21.709 
28.559 
8.713 

-22.183 


Stt  EEC 

t-stat 

P-Valye 

12.378 

20.968 

0.000 

8.057 

0.035 

0.973 

13.608 

0.367 

0.720 

14.081 

-1.542 

0.149 

20.897 

1.367 

0.197 

12.523 

0.696 

0.500 

11.130 

-1.993 

0.069 

Table  108 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 
BASE 

pans 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTF 

DISTHI 

PONEKL 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

FEMALE 


Barajreter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

255.846 

13.292 

19.248 

0.000 

0.813 

7.640 

0.106 

0.918 

1,916 

12.915 

0.148 

0.885 

-18.589 

13.465 

-1.381 

0.201 

18.696 

20.331 

0.920 

0.382 

5.201 

12.127 

0.429 

0.678 

-10.582 

12.901 

-0.820 

0.433 

-0.518 

0.170 

-3.049 

0.014 

0.975 

0.477 

2.044 

0.071 

-6.547 

2.561 

-2.556 

0.031 
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Table  109 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  All  Covariates 


Predict^ 


Predictor 


Psuranffter, 


Std  Err 


t-stet 


p-Value 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


PRESCHY 
FEMALE 
BOOKSHM 
ANYEPTOP 


ABS1 
EDAVG 


-18.391 


254.281 
1.063 
1.252 


18.505 
4.584 
-8.940 
-0.516 
0.877 
-1.334 
-7.026 
1.558 
-2.261 


13.420 
7.519 
12.744 
13.438 
20.111 
11.934 
14.306 
0.170 
0.517 
3.104 
2.578 
1.002 
3.361 


18.948 
0.141 
0.098 

-1.369 
0.920 
0.384 

-0.625 

-3.035 
1.697 

-0.430 

-2.725 
1.555 

-0.672 


0.000 
0.892 
0.925 
0.220 
0.393 
0.714 
0.555 
0.023 
0.141 
0.682 
0.034 
0.171 
0.526 


Even  after  adjusting  for  district,  the  program  differences  in  all 
four  tables  are  very  small  and  nonsignificant.  Although  the  estimated 
district  differences  are  much  larger  than  the  estimated  program  differ- 
ence, the  test  for  overall  district  differences  is  nonsignificant  at  the 
.05  level  for  all  four  tables.  Only  for  the  analysis  controlling  for 
propensity  but  no  other  covariates  (see  Table  107)  does  the  overall  test 
approach  significance  (p  =  .053).  The  near-significant  district 
differences  in  this  analyses  are  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  the  key 
covariates  (see  Table  108).  To  the  extent  there  are  any  district 
differences,  district  F  is  high  and  district  B  is  low  in  mathematics 
achievement  as  measured  in  English  at  spring  of  first  grade. 

The  absence  of  statistically  significant  district  differences  means 
that,  within  each  program,  schools  vary  about  as  much  within  a  district  as 
they  do  across  the  districts.  However,  with  so  few  district  having 
multiple  schools  or  school  groups  with  the  same  program,  the  statistical 
test  for  district  effects  does  not  have  much  statistical  power.  That 
means  tliat  there  may  be  district  differences,  but  with  only  a  few  schools 
to  compare  the  differences  may  not  achieve  statistical  significance. 
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These,  one-program  schools  show  no  statistically  significant  program 
or  district  differences  on  the  mathematics  subtest  at  spring  of  first 
grade.  Program  differences  are  very  small  regardless  of  the  covariates 
included  as  predictors.  District  differences  are  much  larger  in  magnitude 
but  never  achieve  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level.  The  addition 
of  key  covariates  tends  to  reduce  the  size  of  district  differences. 

How  ncre  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  affected  bv  controlling  for 
pretest? 

The  basic  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  estimate  program  effects  with 
and  without  controlling  for  propensity,  district,  and  several  covariates. 
It  is  possible  that  the  results  would  be  changed  by  controlling  for 
pretest  factors.  As  was  done  for  the  two-program  schools,  the  evaluation 
of  the  pretest  effect  is  aocarplished  in  two  parts.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  students  who  have  a  pretest,  and  second,  by  adding  the 
pretest  as  a  covariate  for  this  reduced  set  of  students. 

Reducing  the  students  analyzed  to  those  who  have  a  pretest  means 
leaving  out  thrtae  of  the  IS  school  groups.  One  IS  school  group  is 
eliminated  from  district  H,  and  one  EE  school  is  eliminated  frcm  district 
I.  Al«o,  the  only  school  in  district  F  is  eliminated.  (Hie  eliminated 
school  is  in  a  very  rural  site  in  the  southwest  United  States.  This 
school  serves  All  idndergarten  through  third  grade  students.  With  the 
loss  of  funding  for  its  immersion  strategy  program,  the  district  began 
phasing  out  the  insnersion  strategy  program  beginning  with  first  grade.  As 
a  result,  the  original  . kindergarten  cohort  was  dropped  frcm  the  study  as 
tliere  was  no  program  for  che  students  in  which  to  continue.)  Table  110 
sunroarissea  the  unadjusted  program  difference  on  the  mathematics  subtest 
tor  the  students  with  a  pretest.  Table  111  shows  the  analysis  after 
iricluding  the  propensity  score.  Table  112  a»id  Table  113  reflect  the 
addition  of  the  three  key  covariates  and  all  covariates,  respectively. 
The  estimated  program  differences  are  still  extremely  small. 
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Table  110 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
  Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only 

PP^g^  Prefltoor    Parameter     Sfcfl  BE     fcSfcat  rvalue 

Spring  1st  BASE  248.657  5,442         45.694  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -0.109         8.861        -0.012  0.990 


Table  111 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Propensity 

Predicted  Predictor.    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  EASE  251.238  7.029        35.745  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  0.938         9.391         0.100  0.922 

Spring  1st  P0NEK1  -7.237        11.926        -0.607  0.554 


Table  112 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

t-Stat 

D-Value 
0.000 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

247.615 

9.223 

26.848 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

0.626 

8.449 

0.074 

0.942 

Spring  1st 

P0NEKL 

2.018 

12.428 

0.162 

0.874 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.459 

0,190 

-2.420 

0.036 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.958 

0.541 

1.772 

0.107 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-7.757 

3.050 

-2.544 

0.029 

7ra 


Table  113 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  All  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

Jc_5?.!ESJe 

p-vaiue 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

246.318 

9.331 

26.398 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

0.787 

8.485 

0.093 

0.929 

Spring  1st 

PONEKL 

1.092 

13.673 

0.080 

0.939 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.460 

0.190 

-2.425 

0.046 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.864 

0.597 

1.447 

0.191 

Spring  1st 

PHESCHY 

-0.162 

3.601 

-0.045 

0.965 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-8.194 

3.055 

-2.682 

0.031 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

1.974 

1.185 

1.666 

0.140 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPIDP 

-6.507 

4.189 

-1.553 

0.164 

Table  114,  Table  115,  Table  116,  and  Table  117  show  the  results  of 
adding  district  as  a  predictor.  The  estimated  program  differences  remain 
very  small  and  are  much  smaller  than  the  estimated  district  differences. 
Although  district  B  continues  to  have  markedly  lower  mathematics 
achievement  than  the  other  districts,  none  of  the  differences  are 
statistically  significant.  The  analysis  for  all  students  controlling  for 
district  and  propensity  (see  Table  107)  showed  district  effects  that  were 
near  significance  (p  =  .053).  The  corresponding  table  for  students  with 
a  pretest,  which  necessarily  omits  district  F,  shows  similar  district 
differences  among  the  three  remaining  districts,  and  again  the  difference 
is  not  significant  (p  «  .092).  The  district  differences  are  little 
changed  by  including  background  variables  and  do  not  approach  statistical 
significance. 
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Table  114 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  District 


Predicted  fiBS&StSE 

Spring  1st  BASE  253.284 

Spring  1st  PGMis  -2.578 

Spring  1st  DISTA  4.376 

Spring  1st  DISTB  -18.177 

Spring  1st  DISTKC  -0.365 


?W  Err 

t-stat 

D-Value 

11.915 

21.257 

0.000 

8.762 

-0.294 

0.774 

14.021 

0.312 

0.761 

13.957 

-1.302 

0.219 

13.041 

-0.028 

0.978 

Table  115 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Propensity 


Predicted,  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  PGMES 

Spring  1st  DISTA 

Spring  1st  DISTB 

Spring  1st  DISTKC 

Spring  1st  PONEKL 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-5tat. 

p-Value 

260.746 

32.817 

20.344 

0.000 

-1.048 

8.732 

-0.120 

0.907 

4.762 

13.871 

0.343 

0.738 

-23.413 

14.251 

-1.643 

0.131 

2.792 

13.076 

0.213 

0.835 

-19.584 

13.229 

-1.480 

0.170 

Table  116 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  263.170  14.345  18.345  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -0.865  8.330  -0.104  0.920 

Spring  1st  DISTA  2.134  13.303  0.160  0.877 

Spring  1st  DISTB  -22.208  13.744  -1.616  0.150 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  1.734  12.894  0.134  0.897 

Spring  1st  P0NEK1  -14.584  15.222  -0.958  0.370 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.463  0.190  -2.434  0.045 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.521  0.595  0.876  0.410 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -7.857  3,048  -2.578  0.037 
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Table  117 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  All  Covariates 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

14  611 

4-— Q4-SI+- 

p-Value 

U.  UUU 

BASE 

263.621 

1  P  ftd.1 
-LO  •\J*k± 

PGMIS 

-0.593 

8.212 

-0.072 

0.946 

DISTA 

2.200 

13.164 

0.167 

0.875 

DISTB 

-24.153 

13.842 

-1.745 

0.156 

disthi 

0.765 

12.721 

0.060 

0.955 

P0MEK1 

-18.970 

16.992 

-1.116 

0.327 

ABS1 

-0.457 

0.190 

-2.410 

0.074 

EDAVG 

0.334 

0.662 

0.505 

0.640 

PRESCHY 

1.560 

3.677 

0.424 

0.693 

FEMALE 

-8.237 

3.052 

-2.699 

0.054 

BOOKSHM 

2.180 

1.187 

1.836 

0.140 

ANYEPTOP 

-6.268 

4.213 

-1.488 

0.211 

Table  118  through  Table  121  show  the  effect  of  adding  the  mathematics 
pretest  (ANAIfREM)  as  a  covariate  in  the  analyses  that  do  not  control  for 
district.  The  mathematics  pretest  is  highly  significant  as  a  predictor  of 
first  grade  mathematics  achievement.  The  language  pretest  was  not 
significant  as  an  additional  predictor,  so  it  is  not  included  in  the 
analyses.  The  mathematics  pretest  alone  was  found  to  be  a  better 
predictor  than  the  sum  of  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests.  The 
estimated  program  effects  are  still  small  and  nonsignificant,  regardless 
of  the  other  covariates  included. 


Table  118 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Mathematics  Pretest 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P^Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGMIS 

ANALEfcEM 

150.749 
2.126 
0.577 

15.273 
7.831 
0.085 

9.870 
0.271 
6.747 

0.000 
0.790 
0.000 
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Table  119 


One-Program  schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 

Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Propensity,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 

FJ£&£ted_             Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE             149.553         17.598          8.498  0.000 

Spring  1st               POOS              1.902          8.019          0.237  0.816 

Spring  1st               PGNEKLPP         1.602        11.515          0.139  0.892 

Spring  1st               ANAIfREM         0.581          0.090          6.418  0.000 


Table  120 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Key  Oovariates,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  146.663 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  1.802 

Spring  1st  P0NEK1PP  8.399 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.331 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.951 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -7.577 

Spring  1st  ANAIfREM  0.576 


std.  Enr 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

18.692 

7.846 

0.000 

7.428 

0.243 

0.814 

11.741 

0.715 

0.493 

0.181 

-1.827 

0.101 

0.497 

1.913 

0.088 

2.889 

-2.623 

0,028 

0.090 

6.416 

0.000 

Table  121 


Crj&\i>jgiam  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  All  Oovariates,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 

Predicted 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

std  Err 

18.872 

t-stat 

R-Value 
O.OCO 

BASE 

146.688 

7.773 

PGMIS 

1.862 

7.345 

0.253 

0.808 

PONEKLPP 

9.046 

12.815 

0.706 

0.507 

ABS1 

-0.337 

0.181 

-1.858 

0.113 

EDAVG 

0.870 

0.549 

1.585 

0.164 

PRESCHY 

-1.086 

3.393 

-0.320 

0.760 

FEMALE 

-8.002 

2.900 

-2.759 

0.033 

B00KSHM 

1.695 

1.126 

1.506 

0.183 

ANYEPTOP 

-4.776 

3.990 

-1.197 

0.276 

ANALFREM 

0.568 

0.091 

6.254 

0.001 
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Table  122  through  Table  125  show  the  effect  of  adding  the  mathematics 
pretest  as  a  covariate  in  the  analyses  that  do  not  control  for  district. 
The  estimated  program  effects  are  still  small  and  nonsignificant 
regardless  of  the  other  covariates  included.  In  addition,  the  tests  for 
district  differences  remain  nonsignificant. 

Table  122 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMES 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTHI 

ANALHREM 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

157.365 

18.522 

8.496 

0.000 

-0.314 

8.333 

-0.038 

0.971 

-0.177 

13.344 

-0.013 

0.990 

-13.985 

13.280 

-1.053 

0.317 

0.285 

12.394 

0.023 

0.982 

0.564 

0.086 

6.545 

0.000 

Table  123 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
Propensity,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

9W  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

163.920 

21.287 

7.700 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

0.300 

8.352 

0.036 

0.972 

Spring  1st 

DISTA 

0.479 

13.319 

0.036 

0.972 

Spring  1st 

DISTB 

-15.907 

13.568 

-1.172 

0.271 

Spring  1st 

DISTHI 

1.533 

12.495 

0.123 

0.905 

Spring  1st 

FGNEK1PP 

-8.094 

12.996 

-0.623 

0.549 

Spring  1st 

ANALPREM 

0.541 

0.094 

5.772 

0,000 
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Table  124 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  Key  Covariates, 
 and  Mathematics  Pretest 

Predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  EASE 

Spring  1st  PGMIS 

Spring  1st  DISTA 

Spring  1st  DISTB 

Spring  1st  DISTHI 

Spring  1st  PONEKLPP 

Spring  1st  ABS1 

Spring  1st  EDAMS 

Spring  1st  FEMALE 

Spring  1st  ANAIPREM 


P?wrameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

PrYalue 

163.812 

22.874 

7.161 

0.000 

0.453 

7.953 

0.057 

0.956 

-2.538 

12.786 

-0.199 

0.849 

-14.686 

12.997 

-1.130 

0.302 

-0.558 

12.224 

-0.046 

0.965 

-1.572 

14.348 

-0.110 

0.916 

-0.335 

0.182 

-1.847 

0.114 

0.717 

0.541 

1.326 

0.233 

-7.684 

2.894 

-2.655 

0.038 

0.540 

0.095 

5.696 

0.001 

Table  125 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  All  Covariates, 
 and  Mathematics  Pretest 

Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  165.878 

Spring  1st  FGMIS  0.626 

Spring  1st  DISTA  -2.420 

Spring  1st  DISTB  -15.609 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  -1.302 

Spring  1st  PONEKLPP  -3.024 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.338 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.584 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  -0.090 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -8.077 

Spring  1st  B0OKSHM  1.828 

Spring  1st  ANYEFTOP  -4.539 

Spring  1st  ANALPREM  0.525 


Std  Err 

t-?tat 

o-Value 

23.493 

7.061 

0.006 

7.798 

0.080 

0.941 

12.571 

-0.193 

0.860 

12.966 

-1.204 

0.315 

11.999 

-0.109 

0.920 

15.936 

-0.190 

0.862 

0.182 

-1.860 

0.160 

0.601 

0.971 

0.403 

3.470 

-0.026 

0.981 

2.905 

-2.781 

0.069 

1.132 

1.615 

0.205 

4.026 

-1.127 

0.342 

0.097 

5.415 

0.012 
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Summary 


For  the  mathematics  subtest,  reducing  the  sample  to  students  with 
pretest  scores  has  little  effect.  Adding  the  mathematics  pretest,  even 
though  it  has  considerable  predictive  power,  does  not  change  the 
fundamental  finding  of  no  program  differences.  Although  district  B 
consistently  has  the  lowest  mathematics  test  scores,  there  are  no 
statistically  significant  differences  among  the  districts.  That  is,  the 
districts  remain  in  the  same  relationship  to  each  other. 

What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  mathematics 
subtest? 

There  are  no  detectable  differences  in  mathematics  achievement  in 
spring  of  first  grade  between  students  in  immersion  strategy  schools  and 
students  in  early-exit  schools.  The  estimated  program  difference  never 
reaches  three  ESS  points  and  never  approaches  statistical  significance. 
Although  the  estimated  district  differences  in  mathematics  achievement  are 
much  larger  than  the  estimated  program  difference,  they  are  never 
statistically  significant.  All  of  these  K-l  analyses  for  the  mathematics 
subtest  are  insensitive  to  the  covariates  included.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  hypothesized  similarity  in  achievement  between 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
early-exit  teachers  tended  not  to  provide  content  instruction  in  their 
students'  primary  language,  but  taught  in  English  employing  essentially 
the  same  teaching  strategies. 

Results  of  the  K-l  Analyse j  for  language 

What  were  the  results  of  the  basic  K-l  analyses  for  th*  jaayagg  subtest? 

Table  126  shows  the  effect  of  program  for  the  language  subtest 
without  controlling  for  district  or  any  covariates,  and  Table  127  shows 
the  results  after  controlling  for  the  propensity  score.  Table  128  adds 
the  three  "key  covariates"  for  the  language  subtest:   ABS1  (the  number  of 
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absences  in  first  grade) ,  BOOKSHM  (the  number  of  books  in  the  hems) ,  and 
ANYEPTOP  (whether  English  is  used  between  the  parents) .  Even  though 
ANYEPTOP  is  not  statistically  significant  for  the  language  subtest,  both 
BOOKSHM  and  ANYEPTOP  were  included  as  key  covariates  for  ease  of 
comparison  with  the  results  for  the  reading  subtest.  Table  129  shows  the 
effect  of  adding  the  other  three  background  variables  as  covariates.  The 
estimated  program  difference  ranges  from  an  IS  advantage  of  about  three 
points  to  a  little  over  four  points,  bu  the  difference  is  never 
statistically  significant. 


Table  126 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  Program  Only 


P^jcted  Predictor    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  253.295  7.212        35.119  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  4.311        11.841         0.364  0.720 


Table  127 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
 All  Students;  Program  and  Propensity 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st               BASE  247.857  9.034  27.437  0.000 

Spring  1st                PGMIS  2.946  11.479  0.257  0.801 

Spring  1st               PONEKl  12.661  13.450  0.941  0.361 
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Table  128 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
All  Students;  Program  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted  PrgfllflKT  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  243.391 

Spring  1st  pans  3.507 

Spring  1st  PCNEKL  13.649 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.412 

Spring  1st  B0OKSHM  2.881 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  7.263 


Std  Err 

D-Value 

9.216 

26.411 

0.000 

10.351 

0.339 

0.740 

13.060 

1.045 

0.315 

0.242 

-1.704 

0.112 

1.369 

2.105 

0.055 

4.670 

1.555 

0.144 

Table  129 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students?  Program  and  All  Oovariates 


P^jcted  Predjptpr  Parametei 

Spring  1st  BASE  233.426 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  3.342 

Spring  1st  PCNEKL  23.887 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.441 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.833 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  -2.172 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  1.691 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  2*386 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  6.389 


Std  Err. 

t-Stat 

P-VaJ-ue 

11.510 

20.281 

0.000 

9.914 

0.337 

0.743 

15.218 

1.570 

0.148 

0.243 

-1.815 

0.100 

0.671 

1.240 

0.243 

4.333 

-0.501 

0.627 

3.692 

0.458 

0.657 

1.430 

1.668 

0.126 

4.784 

1.335 

0.211 

Table  130  through  Table  133  show  the  results  for  the  language  subtest 
after  controlling  for  district.  The  program  differences  now  range  from 
7.8  to  8.1  ESS  points  but  remain  nonsignificant.  The  test  for  overall 
district  differences  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  when  no  background 
variables  are  included  (p  =  .003  and  p  *  .007) .  When  the  key  oovariates 
are  added  or  all  oovariates  are  added,  district  differences  are  reduced 
but  are  still  significant  at  the  .05  level  (p  ■  .019  and  p  =  .039). 
District  B  has  about  the  same  level  of  language  achievement  at  spring  of 
first  grade  as  the  omitted  district,  district  C.  Districts  A  and  F  are 
about  even  with  each  other  on  the  language  subtest  and  bot'  =tre  higher 


than  districts  B  and  C.  The  ccqposite  district,  E/I,  has  average 
achievement  scores  that  lie  between  these  two  pairs  of  districts.  Il/l  is 
somewhat  closer  to  the  higher  pair  (A  and  F)  but  is  not  quite  significant- 
ly different  from  the  reference  district  (p  about  .08  or  greater) . 


Table  130 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
All  Students;  Program  and  District 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  225.574 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  7.772 

Spring  1st  DISTA  46.309 

Spring  1st  DISTB  7.460 

Spring  1st  DISTF  63.593 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  28.071 


Std  Err 

D-Value 

13.878 

16.254 

0.000 

9.643 

0.806 

0.435 

16.226 

2.854 

0.014 

16.501 

0.452 

0.659 

23.664 

2.687 

0.019 

14.768 

1.901 

0.080 

Table  131 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  Propensity 


Predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  PGMIS 

Spring  1st  DISTA 

Spring  1st  DISTB 

Spring  1st  DISTF 

Spring  1st  DIi.mi 

Spring  1st  P0NEKL 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

227,138 

15.076 

15.066 

0.000 

8.110 

9.720 

0.834 

0.420 

46.438 

16.213 

2.864 

0.014 

6.364 

16.995 

0.374 

0.715 

66.154 

25.563 

2.588 

0.024 

28.829 

15.025 

1.919 

0.079 

-4.126 

15.665 

-0.263 

0.797 
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Table  132 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
 All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Covariates 

Predicted  PreUrtT  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  227.257 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  7.978 

Spring  1st  DISTA  40.415 

Spring  1st  DISTB  4.972 

Spring  1st  DISTF  58.561 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  26.217 

Spring  1st  PONEKL  -3.916 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.407 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHK  2.559 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  5.923 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

VCU.UC 

14.677 

15.483 

0.000 

9.188 

0.868 

0.408 

15.382 

2.627 

0.027 

16.052 

0.310 

0.764 

24.464 

2.394 

0.040 

14.255 

1.839 

0.099 

15.688 

-0.250 

0.808 

0.242 

-1.681 

0.127 

1.371 

1.867 

0.095 

4.686 

1.264 

0.238 

Table  133 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
 All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  All  Covariates 

Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  221.775 

Spring  1st  P3HS  8.067 

Spring  1st  DISTA  39.936 

Spring  1st  DISTB  6.912 

Spring  1st  DISTF  55.380 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  24.427 

Spring  1st  P0NEK1  2.362 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.416 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.403 

Spring  1st  PKESCHY  -0.743 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  1.657 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  2.303 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  5.539 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-valw 

17.217 

12.881 

0.000 

9.130 

0.884 

0.411 

15.302 

2.610 

0.040 

16.471 

0.420 

0.689 

25.054 

2.210 

0.069 

14.543 

1.680 

0.144 

20.446 

0.116 

0.912 

0.243 

-1.711 

0.138 

0.737 

0.546 

0.605 

4.438 

-0.167 

0.873 

3.687 

0.449 

0.669 

1.430 

1.610 

0.158 

4.799 

1.154 

0.292 

Summary 

Although  the  students  in  immersion  strategy  schools  tend  to  score 
about  8  points  higher  than  students  in  early-exit  schools  on  the  language 
subtest,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.    Students  in 
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districts  A  and  F  have  significantly  higher  first-grade  language  scores 
than  students  in  districts  B  and  C,  with  district  ti/I  students  in  between. 


How  were  the  K-l  analyses  for  language  effected  by  controlling  for 
pretest? 

The  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate 
for  the  language  subtest  parallels  the  evaluation  for  the  mathematics 
subtest.  Table  134  through  Table  137  summarize  the  estimated  models  when 
the  sample  is  limited  to  the  students  with  a  pretest  and  district  is  not 
controlled.  Table  138  through  Table  141  show  the  corresponding  models 
with  district  controlled.  These  tables  are  based  on  16  schools  in 
district  A,  B,  C,  and  H/H  as  usual,  district  F  must  be  omitted  from 
pretest  analyses. 

Table  134 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
 Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  246.064  8.043         30.594  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  9.639         13.097  0.736  0.474 


Table  135 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  lor  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Propensity 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

242.853 

9.790 

24.807 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

8.260 

13.209 

0.625 

0.543 

Spring  1st 

F0NEKL 

9.159 

16.254 

0.564 

0.583 
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Table  136 

One-Program  Schools  Krl  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Potest;  Program  and  Key  Covariates 


Spring  Is* 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


sjfcsLEEK 

P-Value 

BWSE 

236.641 

10.217 

23.163. 

0.000 

mas 

8.404 

12.444 

0.675 

0.515 

P0MEK1 

10.303 

16.082 

0.641 

0.536 

ABS1 

-0.144 

0.260 

-0.556 

C.590 

bookshm 

2.824 

1.536 

1.838 

0.096 

ANXEPIOP 

6.588 

5.591 

1.178 

0.266 

Table  137 


I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


Spring  let 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


One-Program  Schools  K~l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest?  Program  and  All  Covariates 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Table  138 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest?  Program  and  District 


£2S<&£tor 

$>££at 

P-Vaiue 

BASE 

231.720 

13.257 

17.480 

0.000 

Haras 

8.001 

12.367 

0.647 

0.538 

P0NEK1 

13.231 

19.195 

0.689 

0.513 

ABS1 

-0.143 

0.261 

-0.548 

0.601 

eqavg 

0.406 

0.829 

0.489 

C.640 

PRfiSCKY 

0.357 

4.968 

0.072 

0.945 

mwE 

1.935 

4.207 

0.460 

0.660 

B0OKSHM 

2.525 

1.632 

1.547 

0.166 

ANYEPIOP 

6.001 

5.771 

1.040 

0.333 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

EirValug 

BASE 

222.737 

16.070 

13.860 

0.000 

pans 

9.988 

11.818 

0.845 

0.416 

DISTA 

43.683 

18.910 

2.310 

0.041 

DISTB 

9.887 

18.824 

0.525 

0.610 

DISTHI 

27.289 

17.589 

1.552 

0.149 

I 
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Table  139 


One-Progr^  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Propensity 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
SpriiXf  1st 
Spriny  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMIS 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTHI 

PQNEKL 


sr. 


222.357 
9.913 
43.664 
10.154 
27.129 
0.994 


Stt  Err. 

t-Stat 

PrV&lug 

17.496 

12.709 

0.000 

11.929 

0.831 

0.425 

18.959 

2.303 

0.044 

19.467 

0.522 

0.613 

17.867 

1.518 

0.160 

17.909 

0.055 

0.957 

Table  140 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Oovariates 


Pr^Lcted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

5t4  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

BASE 

219.617 

17.528 

12.530 

0.000 

PGMIS 

9.955 

11.683 

0.852 

0.422 

DISTA 

38.581 

18.709 

2.062 

0.078 

DISTB 

8.973 

19.070 

0.471 

0.652 

DISTHI 

23.488 

17.595 

1.335 

0.224 

PQNEKL 

2.512 

17.959 

0.140 

0.893 

ABS1 

-0.131 

0.260 

-0.505 

0.629 

B0OKSHM 

2.538 

1.543 

1.645 

0.144 

ANYEPTOP 

5.529 

5.619 

0.984 

0.358 

ERIC 
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Table  141 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  All  Oovariates 


Predicted 


Predictor 


SfeLEcc 


t-Stat 


BrValytq 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


ANYEPIDP 


EASE 

pans 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTHI 

P0NEK1 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 

BOOKSHM 


218.884 
9.944 

38.397 
8.509 

22.892 
1.114 

-0.125 
0.033 
1.118 
1.951 
2.473 
5.480 


20.509 
11.644 
18.691 
19.595 
18.020 
23.431 
0.262 
0.913 
5.070 
4.208 
1.637 
5.809 


10.673 
0.854 
2.054 
0.434 
1.270 
0.048 

-0.477 
0.036 
0.221 
0.464 
1.511 
0.943 


0.000 
0.441 
0.109 
0.686 
0.273 
0.964 
0.659 
0.973 
0.836 
0.667 
0.205 
0.399 


These  analyses  indicate  an  immersion  strategy  advantage  of  8  to  10 
points,  but  the  program  difference  is  never  even  close  to  statistical 
significance.  This  estimated  program  difference  is  conparable  to  the 
difference  found  in  the  analyses  for  all  students  when  district  was 
controlled  (see  Table  130  through  Table  133).  Although  the  estimated 
district  differences  are  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  reduction  to 
students  with  pretest,  they  are  no  longer  statistically  significant.  For 
the  two  analyses  without  L^ckcrround  variables  (see  Table  138  and 
Table  139) ,  the  test  for  overall  district  differences  approaches  signifi- 
cance (p  «  .061  and  p  *  .077,  respectively).  For  the  two  analyses  that 
include  background  variables,  the  district  differences  are  reduced  and  are 
not  significant  (p  ■  .143  and  p  *  .159) . 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  sum  of  the  mathematics  and  language 
pretests  (ANALTOHE)  was  found  to  be  a  better  predictor  of  spring  first 
grade  achievement  than  the  language  pretest  or  the  mathematics  pretest 
alone.  Table  142  through  Table  145  show  the  results  of  including  the 
pretest  when  district  is  not  controlled.  Table  146  through  Table  149  are 
the  corresponding  tables  with  district  included.      In  all  of  these 
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analyses,  the  pretest  total  is  included  as  a  predictor  of  the  propensity 
score  (FCNEKLPP) .  Analyses  were  also  performed  using  other  versions  of 
the  propensity  score,  but  those  alternative  analyses  were  virtually 
identical  to  the  analyses  using  PONEKLPP  and  are  not  presented  here. 

Table  142 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

SteLfirj. 

t-5tat 

P-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

PGHES 

ANAUTOBE 

158.518 
11.748 
0.249 

18.608 
11.319 
0.049 

8.519 
1.038 
5.066 

0.000 
0.318 
0.000 

Tactile  143 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Propensity,  and  Pretest  Total 

Predicted 

PjS&ctor 

Parameter 

Stt  EEC 

t-stat 

p-value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

pans 

PONEKLPP 
ANAUTOBE 

142.481 
8.817 
21.118 
0.275 

21.961 
11.125 
16.172 
0.053 

6.488 
0.793 
1.306 
5.231 

0.000 
0.443 
0.216 
0.000 

200744 


Table  144 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Key  Covariatos,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predictor 

Parameter 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

138.565 

22.113 

6.266 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

9,103 

10.524 

0.865 

0.410 

Spring  1st 

PONEKLPP 

20.045 

15.987 

1.254 

0.241 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.051 

0.253 

-0.201 

0.846 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

2.183 

1.494 

1.461 

0.178 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPIOP 

8.083 

5.425 

1.490 

0.170 

Spring  1st 

ANALTOBE 

0.271 

0.053 

5.149 

0.001 

Table  145 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  All  Covariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


EEedjcted, 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Sprijng  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 

pans 

PONEKLPP 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPIOP 

ANALTOBE 


t-Stat 

D-Value 

132.835 

24.173 

5.495 

0.002 

8.771 

10.535 

0.833 

0.437 

24.437 

18.507 

1.320 

0.235 

-0,055 

0.254 

-0.217 

0.835 

0.377 

0.774 

0.487 

0.644 

-1.366 

4.816 

-0.284 

0.786 

1.596 

4.084 

0.391 

0.710 

1.874 

1.592 

1.177 

0.284 

7.505 

5.614 

1.337 

0.230 

0.276 

0.054 

5.105 

0.002 
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Table  146 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

BASE 

139.640 

22.286 

6.266 

0.000 

POOS 

12.105 

10.546 

1.148 

0.278 

DISTA 

37.502 

16.816 

2.230 

0.050 

DISTB 

13.197 

16.710 

0.790 

0.448 

DISTHI 

25.640 

15.612 

1.642 

0.132 

ANAEIOEE 

0.240 

0.049 

4.852 

0.001 

Table  147 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
Propensity,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  128.475 

Spring  1st  POOS  11.044 

Spring  1st  DISTA  36.177 

Spring  1st  DISTB  16.522 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  23.277 

Spring  1st  FGNEK1PP  14.197 

Spring  1st  ANALTOBE  0.259 


Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

26.543 

4.840 

0.001 

10.597 

1.042 

0.325 

16.841 

2.148 

0.060 

17.200 

0.961 

0.362 

15.852 

1.468 

0.176 

18.427 

0.770 

0.461 

0.055 

4.698 

0.001 
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Table  148 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
Students  with  Protest;  Program,  District, 
Key  Covariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predictor 

P-v&lue 

BASE 

126.962 

26.753 

4.746 

0.003 

POOS 

11.106 

10.378 

1.070 

0.326 

DISTA 

31.561 

16.632 

1.898 

0.107 

DISTB 

14.992 

16.858 

0.889 

0.408 

Disrar 

20.284 

15.608 

1.300 

0.241 

P0NEK1PP 

14.050 

18.461 

0.761 

0.475 

ABS1 

-0.040 

0.253 

-0.160 

0.878 

BOORSHM 

1.968 

1.501 

1.312 

0.238 

ANYEPTOP 

7.074 

5.465 

1.294 

0.243 

ANALTOBE 

0.257 

0.055 

4.628 

0.004 

Table  149 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
All  Oovariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Parameter 

En: 

t-$tat 

D-Value 

BASE 

122.173 

30.674 

3.983 

0.028 

POOS 

■  11.071 

10.387 

1.066 

0.365 

DISTA 

31.197 

16.748 

1.863 

0.159 

DISTB 

16.210 

17.367 

0.933 

0.419 

DISTHI 

19.417 

16.075 

1.208 

0.314 

P0NEK1PP 

17.983 

23.301 

0.772 

0.496 

ABS1 

-0.041 

0.255 

-0.160 

0.883 

EDAVG 

0.193 

0.851 

0.227 

0.835 

PRESCHY 

-1.086 

4.948 

-0.219 

0.840 

FEMALE 

1.656 

4.090 

0.405 

0.713 

BOOKSHM 

1.792 

1.602 

1.119 

0.345 

ANYEPTOP 

6.832 

5.665 

1.206 

0.314 

ANALTOBE 

0.261 

0.059 

4.464 

0.021 

Although  the  pretest  is  highly  significant  as  a  predictor  of 
achievement,  including  it  as  a  covariate  changes  the  estimated  program 
effect  by  only  a  point  or  two.  The  program  difference  remains  nonsignifi- 
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cant.  Distr.  effects  are  changed  somewhat,  but  the  districts  remain  in 
the  same  relationship  to  each  other.  Overall  district  effects  are  not 
signifir^  t  for  any  of  the  analyses  including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate 
(p  great «£•  than  .  10) . 


For  the  language  subtest,  reducing  the  sanple  to  students  with 
pretest  scores  has  only  small  effects.  The  estimated  program  difference 
is  about  the  same  as  for  the  analyses  using  all  students  with  district 
controlled  and  remains  nonsignificant.  Differences  among  the  four 
districts  with  pretest  scores  available  are  similar  to  the  differences  in 
the  analyses  with  all  students,  but  they  are  no  longer  statistically 
significant.  Adding  the  pretest  total  as  a  covariate  increases  the 
estimated  program  effect  by  only  a  point  or  two  and  it  remains  nonsignifi- 
cant. Including  the  pretest  as  a  covariate  has  a  larger  inpact  on  the 
estimated  district  effects  but  the  districts  remain  in  the  same  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are  similar  with  or 
without  propensity  scores  and  with  or  without  background  variables 
included  as  covariates. 


What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  language  subtest? 

As  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  K-l  analyses  of  the  language 
subtest  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.  However,  the  sign  and 
magnitude  of  the  program  difference  is  consistent  across  most  of  the 
analyses,  showing  an  immersion  strategy  advantage  of  about  8  to  12  points. 
These  differences  are  similar  in  size  to  the  differences  found  in  the 
analyses  for  two-program  schools,  where  the  differences  were  also 
nonsignificant . 


District  differences  were  statistically  significant  in  the  K-l 
analyses  of  all  students,  with  districts  A  and  F  exhibiting  higher 
language  achievement  levels  than  districts  8  and  C.  The  level  of  language 
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achievement  in  district  H/I  was  in  between  and  not  markedly  different  f rem 
either  pair  of  districts.  Tte  reduction  of  the  saraple  to  students  with 
pretest  scores  (and  therefore  the  elimination  of  district  F  fran  the 
catparisons)  had  little  effect  on  the  estimated  district  differences  among 
the  four  remaining  districts.  However,  the  district  differences  no  longer 
achieved  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level.  The  district 
differences  were  reduced  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  covariates  (either 
background  variables  or  the  pretest),  but  the  relationships  among  the 
districts  and  the  statistical  significance  of  the  district  differences 
were  not  appreciably  affected. 

It  is  interesting  to  relate  the  district  differences  en  the  language 
subtest  to  the  patterns  of  instructional  English  use  described  in  Chapter 
I.  District  F,  with  the  greatest  use  of  English  in  its  early-exit  program 
so  that  it  more  closely  resembled  an  iranersion  strategy  program,  had  the 
highest  estimated  level  of  first-grade  language  achievement  scores.  With 
only  24  students  included  in  these  K-l  analyses,  however,  that  estimate  is 
highly  variable.  Districts  A  and  H/I,  with  the  next  greatest  use  of 
English  in  their  early-exit  schools,  had  the  next  highest  levels  of 
language  achievement  in  first  grade.  Districts  B  and  C,  with  lower  use  of 
English  in  their  early-exit  sUnxOs,  had  the  lowest  estimated  levels  of 
language  achievement  in  first  grade.  The  association  between  the  amount 
of  English  used  for  instruction  and  the  level  of  achievement  on  the 
language  subtest  in  first  grade  is  intriguing,  but  a  formal  evaluation  of 
this  possible  relationship  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  nominal  program 
analyses. 

Results  of  the  K-l  Analy^  for  Reading 

What  were  the  results  of  the  basic  K-l  analyses  for  the  reading  subtest? 

Table  150  through  Table  153  give  the  results  of  the  reading  subtest 
analyses  without  controlling  for  district,  and  Table  154  through  Table  157 
present  the  district-controlled  results.  In  all  eight  analyses  the 
iranersion  strategy  students  have  slightly  lower  scores  than  early-exit 
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students,  with  the  difference  ranging  from  less  than  2  points  to  about  3.6 
points.  These  small  differences  do  not  approach  statistical  significance. 

Table  150 

One-Program  schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  Only 

i  a   I  ■   Ill    H.niiTUB  «"■  ■'  il«WWW^M^—^Wl^WWU»iHWIMWMH)>ilMM— »■■»»!  ■■    numii— W  n  hwji'IIiI  imi  —^i^  

BsdicteL  Predjfftor    Parameter     gfcfl  Exr     £=S£a&  E^Myg 

Spring  1st  BASE  237.766  5.062        46.969  0.000 

Spring  1st  B3HS  -3.598  8.294        -0.434  0.670 


Table  151 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  and  Propensity 


Predictor  PflEfflM&fiE  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE  238.466  6.970  34.215  0.000 

Spring  1st               FGHTS  -3.425  8.504  -0.403  0.693 

Spring  1st              P0NEK1  -1.642  10.975  -0.150  0.883 


Table  152 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

t-stat 

t>-Value 

Spring  1st 

;•  se 

237.045 

7.310 

32.427 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGKTfl 

-2.586 

7.856 

-0.329 

0.747 

Spring  1st 

PONEKl 

-3.054 

10.663 

-0.286 

0.779 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.476 

0.205 

-2.325 

0.G37 

Spring  1st 

B0OKSHM 

2.025 

1.158 

1.749 

0.104 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

8.392 

3.954 

2.123 

0.054 
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Table  153 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st. 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  and  All  Covariates 


cSC      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


BASE 

228.822 

9.167 

24.961 

0.000 

pons 

-2.656 

7.512 

-0.354 

0.731 

FCNEKL 

-3.119 

12.242 

-0.255 

0.804 

ABS1 

-0.488 

0.205 

-2.382 

0.039 

EDAVG 

0.801 

0.559 

1.434 

0.182 

PPESCHY 

5.421 

3.651 

1.485 

0.168 

FEMALE 

1.993 

3.122 

0.638 

0.538 

BOOKSHM 

1.560 

1.207 

1.292 

0.225 

ANYEPIDP 

7,119 

4.035 

1.764 

0.108 

Table  154 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program  and  District 


Bretetefl  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  224.584 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  -2.849 

Spring  1st  DISTA  24.812 

Spring  3st  DISTB  3.651 

Spring  1st  DISTF  18.458 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  14.059 


Std  Err 

t-sta* 

p-Value 

12.548 

17.898 

0.000 

8.685 

-0.328 

0.748 

14.668 

1.692 

0.115 

14.890 

0.245 

0.810 

21.342 

0.865 

0.403 

13.339 

1.054 

0.311 
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Table  155 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program,  District ,  and  Propensity 


Predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  PGMIS 

Spring  1st.  Dim 

Spring  1st  DISTB 

Spring  1st  DISTF 

Spring  1st  DISTHI 

Spring  1st  PONEKL 


Parameter 

Sfcfl  BBC 

BiYalye 

229.191 

13.204 

17.357 

0.000 

-1.869 

8.530 

-0.219 

0,830 

25.187 

14.264 

1,766 

0.103 

0.404 

14.912 

0.027 

0.979 

25.970 

22 o 370 

1.161 

0.268 

16.320 

13.200 

1.236 

0.240 

-12.119 

13.375 

-0.906 

0.383 

Table  156 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

EASE 

PGMIS 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTF 

DISTHI 

PONEKL 

ABS1 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 


pazwneter 

Std  Err 

p-Value 

231.206 

12.990 

17.799 

0.000 

-2.019 

8.177 

-0.247 

0.811 

19.447 

13.739 

1.416 

0.191 

-1.020 

14.283 

-0.071 

0.945 

18.411 

21.652 

0.850 

0.417 

14.387 

12.702 

1.133 

0.287  - 

-12.844 

13.354 

-0.962 

0.361 

-0.477 

0.206 

-2.320 

0.046 

1.774 

1.166 

1.521 

0.163 

7.663 

3.986 

1.923 

0.087 
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Table  157 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Program,  District,  and  All  Covariates 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


t-Stat 


t>-Value 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


BOOKSHM 
ANYEPTOP 


BASE 

pons 

OISTA 

DISTB 

DISTF 

DISTHI 

PONEKL 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 


228.041 
-1.986 
18.269 
-2.763 
16.488 
11.855 
-16.483 
-0.474 
0.470 
6.441 
1.917 
1.496 
6.772 


14.985 
8.071 
13.569 
14.518 
21.982 
12.840 
17.324 
0.206 
0.625 
3.760 
3.124 
1.212 
4.067 


15.218 
-0.246 
1.346 
-0.190 
0.750 
0.923 
-0.951 
-2.301 
0.751 
1.713 
0.614 
1.234 
1.665 


0.000 
0.814 
0.227 
0.855 
0.482 
0.391 
0.378 
0.061 
0.481 
0.138 
0.562 
0.263 
0.147 


The  "key  covariates"  for  the  reading  subtest  are  the  same  as  for  the 
language  subtest:  ABS1,  BOOKSHM,  and  ANYEPTOP.  For  the  language  subtest, 
BOOKSHM  was  found  to  be  slightly  more  powerful  as  a  predictor,  but  for  the 
reading  subtest  ANYEPTOP  was  the  more  powerful.  To  facilitate  ompari- 
sons,  both  variables  were  included  as  key  covariates  for  both  subtests. 
As  for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests,  the  estimated  program 
difference  is  little  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  propensity  score  and 
background  variables. 

The  pattern  of  district  differences  for  the  reading  subtest  is 
similar  to  that  found  for  the  language  subtest:  districts  A  and  F  have 
the  highest  estimates,  districts  B  and  C  the  lowest  estimates,  and 
district  H/I  is  in  between  (but  closer  to  districts  A  and  F) .  However, 
the  district  differences  for  the  reading  subtest  are  never  statistically 
significant  (p  greater  than  .10) .  That  is,  the  hypothesis  of  no  district 
differences  on  the  reading  subtest  cannot  be  rejected. 
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Summary 


The  immersion  strategy  students  tend  to  score  a  few  points  lower  than 
early-exit  students  on  the  reading  subtest  but  the  difference  does  not 
approach  statistical  significance.  Although  the  pattern  of  district 
achievement  levels  on  the  reading  subtest  in  first  grade  is  similar  to 
that  found  for  the  language  subtest,  the  district  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant. 

Bat Ed  'mlrre  f?r  nafllffl  affected  bv  controlling  for  pretest? 

For  the  reading  subtest,  reducing  the  sample  to  the  students  with 
pretest  scores  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  estimated  program  effect  to 
a  small  immersion  strategy  advantage  of  3.8  to  4.9  points  (see  Table  158 
through  Table  165).  This  small  difference  is  almost  unaffected  by 
controlling  for  district  and  never  approaches  statistical  significance. 
The  estimated  district  effects  among  the  four  remaining  districts  have  the 
same  pattern  as  in  the  analyses  of  all  students  and  remain  nonsignificant. 

Table  158 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
  Students  with  Pretest;  Program  Only 

Predicted  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  232.764  6.561        35.476  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  4.615        10.684  0.432  0.672 


Table  159 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Cm-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Beading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  an.1  Propensity 


BASE 

FJMIS 

FOHEKJ. 


231.616 
4.138 
3.263 


8.226 
10.967 
14.019 


28.158 
0.377 
0.233 


0.000 
0.712 
0.819 


0fcbl®  160 

Ore-Program  Schools  K~l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Key  Covariates 

Bce&Sted.  £CSiistox  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  230.671 

Spring  1st  PGKIS  4.457 

Spring  1st  PGNEKL  2.975 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.398 

Spring  1st  BCOKSHM  1.320 

Spring  1st  ANYEP1DP  9.111 


Sttf  BEE 

p-vate 

8.619 

25/763 

0.000 

10.335 

0.431 

0.675 

13.817 

0.215 

0.834 

0.225 

-1.769 

0.107 

1.331 

0.991 

0.345 

4.846 

2.880 

0*090 

'JKable  161 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


one-Program  Schools  K--1  Analysis  for  Beading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  All  Covariates 


UrtQE  ParamateE 


BASE 

PGMLS 

P0NEK1 

ABS1 

EEftVG 

PRESCHY 

FEMALE 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 


217.818 
3.774 
1.465 
-0.373 
1.070 
7.358 
6.766 
0.513 
7.206 


Std  Ete 

t-stat: 

11.147 

19.541 

0.000 

10.247 

0.368 

0.724 

16.253 

0.090 

0.931 

0.224 

-1.670 

0.139 

0,706 

1.514 

0.174 

4,248 

1.732 

0.127 

3.601 

1.879 

0.3,02 

1.397 

0.36S 

0.724 

4.939 

1.4.59 

0.183 
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Table  162 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest?  Program  and  District 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

BASE 

220.749 

16.096 

13.715 

0.000 

POOS 

4.732 

11.733 

0.403 

0.694 

DISTA 

19.464 

18.890 

1.030 

0.325 

DISTB 

6.297 

18.807 

0.335 

0.744 

DISTHI 

15.306 

17.560 

0.872 

0.402 

Table  163 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Propensity 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std.  Err. 

t-stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

221.344 

17.162 

12.897 

0.000 

PGMIS 

4.851 

11.800 

0.411 

0.690 

DISTA 

19.496 

18.895 

1.032 

0.326 

DISTB 

5.879 

19.268 

0.305 

0.767 

DISTHI 

15.557 

17.744 

0.877 

0.401 

PONEKL 

-1.556 

15.623 

-0.100 

0.923 

Table  164 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

fc-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

223.174 

16.885 

13.217 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

4.885 

11.392 

0.429 

0.681 

Spring  1st 

DISIA 

14.127 

18.343 

0.770 

0.466 

Spring  1st 

DISTB 

4.688 

18.605 

0.252 

0.808 

Spring  1st 

DISTHI 

13.554 

17.200 

0.788 

0.457 

Spring  1st 

PONEKL 

-1.769 

15.604 

-0.113 

0.913 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.396 

0.226 

-1.752 

0.123 

Spring  1st 

B0OKSHM 

1.171 

1.341 

0.873 

0.412 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

8.615 

4.878 

1.766 

0.121 
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Table  165 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 

Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  All  Oovariates 

Predicted  ftre&rtor  Parameter  std  Err  t-stat  p-vaiue. 

Spring  1st  BASE  212.632  19.189  11.081  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMIS  4.861  11.372  0.427  0.691 

Spring  1st  DISTA  11.570  18.355  0.630  0.563 

Spring  1st  DISTB  4.355  19.018  0.229  0.830 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  6.760  17.537  0.385  0.719 

Spring  1st  P0NGKL  -1.058  20.097  -0.053  0.961 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.364  0.224  -1.620  0.181 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.988  0.782  1.263  0.275 

Spring  1st  PKESCHY  7.494  4.346  1.724  0.160 

Spring  1st  FEMAIE  6.776  3.608  1.878  0.134 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  0.487  1.405  0.346  0.746 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  6.873  4.979  1.380  0.240 


As  for  the  language  pretest,  the  pretest  total  (ANAIHOBE)  was  found 
to  be  the  pretest  score  with  greatest  predictive  power.  Table  166  through 
Table  173  show  the  effect  of  including  the  pretest  total  as  a  predictor  of 
first  grade  reading  achievement  and  as  a  predictor  of  propensity.  The 
estimated  program  difference  is  increased  somewhat  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
pretest  total  as  a  predictor,  to  a  range  of  4.9  to  6.2  points,  but  the 
difference  still  falls  well  short  of  statistical  significance. 

Table  166 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Heading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program  and  Pretest  Total 


agisted.  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  172.720  16.308  10 . 591  0.000 

Spring  1st  PMS  5.849          9.663  0.603  0.555 

Spring  1st  ANALHOBE  0.171  '        0.043  3.959  0.002 
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Table  167 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Propensity,  and  Pretest  Total 


PreSitate*  Predictor  Fmretar  SteJEaz  t-M  p-vaiue 

Spring  1st  BASE  167.892  19.380  8.663  0.000 

Spring  1st  PGMES  4.936  9.849  0.501  0.625 

Spring  1st  PONEKLPP  6.564  14.272  0.460  0.654 

Spring  1st  ANAUTOBE  0.179  0.046  3.858  0.002 


Table  168 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  Key  Covariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


isted-  Predictor 


Spring  1st  BASE  169.841 

Spring  lst  PGWCS  5.390 

Spring  lst  PONEKLPP  4.456 

Spring  lst  ABS1  -0.337 

Spring  lst  B0OKSKM  0.905 

Spring  lst  ANYEPTOP  9.977 

Spring  lst  ANAUTOBE  0.173 


SfeLErx 

t-stat 

p-Value 

19.478 

8.719 

0.000 

9.365 

0.575 

0.579 

14.087 

0.316 

0.759 

0.222 

-1.518 

0.163 

1.313 

0.690 

0.508 

4.765 

2.094 

0.066 

0.046 

3.729 

0.005 

Table  169 


le-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  *  .oi  Pretest;  Program,  Ml  Covariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 
Spring  lst 


BASE 

POMES 

PONEKLPP 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

PPJSSCHY 

FEMALE 

B0OKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 

ANAUTOBE 


162.868 
4.969 
0.636 
-0.317 
0.935 
6.962 
6.598 
0.206 
8.295 
0.161 


Stfl.  Err 

.t-stat 

p-Vaiv»e 

21.124 

7.710 

0.000 

9.341 

0.532 

0.614 

16.188 

0.039 

0.970 

0.221 

-1.437 

0.201 

0.674 

1.387 

0.215 

4.184 

1.664 

0.147 

3.545 

1.861 

0.112 

1.382 

0.149 

0.887 

4.875 

1.702 

0.140 

0.047 

3.435 

0.014 
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Table  170 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

EASE 

PGMIS 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTHI 

ANAITOBE 


163.283 
6.170 

15.361 
8.585 

14.179 
0.166 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

21.185 

7.708 

0.000 

10.846 

0.569 

0.582 

17.436 

0.881 

0.399 

17.333 

0.495 

0.631 

16.181 

0.876 

0.401 

0.044 

3.801 

0.003 

Table  171 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
Propensity,  and  Pretest  Total 


predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE  160.780 

Spring  1st  PCMIS  5.926 

Spring  1st  DISTA  15.073 

Spring  1st  DISTB  9.330 

Spring  1st  DISTHI  13.646 

Spring  1st  PONEKLPP  3.184 

Spring  1st  ANAIT0BE  0.170 


Std  Err 

t-stat 

PrValue 

24.734 

6.500 

0.000 

10.905 

0.543 

0.600 

17.484 

0.862 

0.411 

17.735 

0.526 

0.612 

16.392 

0.832 

0.427 

16.279 

0.196 

0.849 

0.049 

3.499 

0.007 
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Table  172 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
Key  Covariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

BASE 
PGMIS 
DISTA 
DISTB 

disthi 

F0NEK1PP 

ABS1 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 

ANACDOBE 


parameter. 

SSfiLECE 

p-vate 

164.510 

24.675 

6.667 

0.001 

5.989 

10.536 

0.568 

0.590 

10.152 

16.M 

0.597 

0.572 

7.849 

17.144 

0.458 

0.663 

12.144 

15.896 

0.764 

0.474 

1.505 

16.242 

0.093 

0.929 

-0.337 

0.223 

-1.512 

0.181 

0.799 

1.321 

0.605 

0.567 

9.659 

4.802 

2.011 

0.091 

0.166 

0.049 

3.399 

0.015 

Table  173 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Students  with  Pretest;  Program,  District, 
All  Oovariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMIS 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTHI 

P0NEK1PP 

ABS1 

EDAVG 

FRESCHY 

FEMALE 

BOOKSHM 

ANYEPTOP 

ANAI2TOBE 


Std  Err 

t-stat 

D-Value 

157.608 

27.762 

5.677 

0.011 

6.055 

10.559 

0.573 

0.607 

8.055 

17.113 

0.471 

0.670 

7.098 

17.551 

0.404 

0.713 

6.120 

16.269 

0.376 

0.732 

0.591 

20.253 

0.029 

0.979 

-0.310 

0.222 

-1.402 

0.256 

0.924 

0.739 

1.250 

0.?00 

6.863 

4.297 

1.597 

0.209 

6.604 

3.553 

1.859 

0.160 

0.162 

1.394 

0.116 

0.915 

7.988 

4.920 

1.624 

0.203 

0.159 

0.051 

3.113 

0.053 
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Summary 


Limiting  the  reading  subtest  analyses  to  students  with  pretest  scores 
reverses  the  estimated  program  effect  from  favoring  early-exit  to  favoring 
immersion  strategy  (compare  PGMCS  in  Table  150  through  Table  157  with 
PGMIS  in  Table  158  through  Table  165) ,  but  the  estimated  differences  are 
no  more  than  six  ESS  points  and  never  approach  statistical  significance. 
Adding  the  pretest  as  a  predictor  has  little  additional  effect.  District 
differences  are  somewhat  reduced  and  remain  nonsignificant. 

What  were  the  conclusions  from  the  K-l  analyses  for  the  reading  subtest? 

For  the  reading  subtest,  there  are  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  programs  in  first  grade.  The  estimated  difference 
among  all  students  shows  an  early-exit  advantage  of  no  more  than  3.6 
points;  for  students  with  pretest  scores,  and  therefore  omitting  district 
F,  the  estimated  difference  favors  immersion  strategy  by  no  more  than  6.2 
points.  These  small  differences  are  not  even  close  to  statistical 
significance. 

District  differences  for  the  reading  subtest  are  smaller  than  for  the 
language  subtest,  although  they  have  the  same  pattern,  and  are  not 
statistically  significant. 

Results  of  the  Basic  1-3  Analyses 

What  were  the  results  of  the  basic  1-3  analysis  for  the  mathematics 
subtest? 

For  the  1-3  analyses  of  one-prvjgram  schools,  as  for  the  corresponding 
analyses  of  two-program  schools,  first  through  third  grade  information  was 
used  to  estimate  individual  growth  curves,  using  the  HLM  conputer  program. 
(Please  note  that  when  schools  are  treated  as  a  random  effect  in  the  1-3 
HLM  analyses,  this  is  a  three-level  model  wherein  growth  curves  are 
generated  for  individual  students,  schools,  and  overall.  When  schools  are 
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entered  as  a  fixed  effect  in  the  1-3  HUM  analyses,  this  is  a  two-level 
model  wherein  individual  student  and  overall  growth  curves  are  generated. ) 
Each  student  with  a  first  grade  test  score  and  a  second  grade  or  third 
grade  test  score  had  an  individual  growth  curve  estimated.  An  overall 
coefficient  of  curvature  was  estimated,  and  an  intercept  (status  at  spring 
of  first  grade)  and  slope  (growth  rate  from  spring  of  first  grade  through 
spring  of  third  grade)  was  estimated  for  each  individual.  These, 
individual  intercepts  and  slopes  were  then  predicted  using  the  propensity 
score,  background  variables,  a  set  of  variables  ("dummy  variables")  for 
indicating  the  school,  and  a  single  binary  variable  for  the  difference 
between  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  The  school  and 
program  variables  are  included  as  predictors  of  both  the  initial  status 
and  the  growth  rate. 

Table  174  summarizes  the  results  for  the  mathematics  subtest.  The 
table  may  be  interpreted  the  same  way  as  the  tables  of  HLM  results  for  the 
1-3  analyses  given  in  Chapter  III.  The  predictors  include  the  EASE 
(overall  constant) ,  PGMIS  (a  binary  variable  that  is  1  for  IS  students  and 
0  for  EE  students),  EDAVG  (parents'  educational  average),  and  FEMAIE  (a 
binary  variable  that  is  1  for  girls  and  0  for  boys) .  In  addition,  P0NE13 
(the  propensity  score)  and  a  series  of  variables  beginning  NIS  or  NEE 
(school  variables,  some  of  which  are  groups  of  schools;  see  page  173  for 
discussion  of  school  groups)  are  used  to  predict  both  slope  and  intercept. 
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Table  174 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Basic  Two-Level  Model  for  Mathematics 


PraUrted  Predictor,    Pajajneter     SfcdJBrr.     t-Stat  o-Value 


Spring  1st 

BASE 

256.447 

7.849 

32.672 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

3.179 

3.184 

0.999 

0.319 

Spring  1st 

PCNE13 

-14.353 

11.453 

-1.253 

0.211 

Spring  1st 

NIS01 

-9.108 

3.753 

-2.427 

0.016 

Spring  1st 

NIS10 

-5.119 

9.163 

-0.559 

0.577 

Spring  1st 

NIS7A 

17.363 

5.039 

3.446 

0.001 

Spring  1st 

NIS7B 

-1.825 

4.731 

-0.597 

0.551 

Spring  1st 

NIS7C 

2.198 

7.381 

0.298 

0.766 

Spring  1st 

NIS7D 

-8.585 

6.030 

-1.424 

0.155 

Spring  1st 

NES02 

17.397 

4.743 

3.668 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

NEE04 

0.618 

7.518 

0.082 

0.934 

Spring  1st 

NEE05 

3.424 

4.851 

0.706 

0.481 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

-12.150 

6.682 

-1.818 

0.070 

Spring  1st 

NEE13 

-18 . 983 

7.062 

-2.688 

&  •  WWW 

n  007 

\J  .  Uv  t 

Spring  1st 

NEE15 

-16.848 

7.163 

-2.?52 

0.019 

Spring  1st 

NEESO 

19.580 

8.226 

2.StfO 

0.018 

Spring  1st 

NEE81 

-2.502 

7.219 

-0.347 

0.729 

Spring  1st 

NEE82 

39.093 

6.990 

5.593 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

NEE83 

-10.931 

5.110 

-2.139 

0.033 

Spring  1st 

NEE84 

-13.518 

8.595 

-1.573 

0.117 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.102 

0.444 

2.482 

0.013 

Spring  1st 

FEMAIE 

-4.781 

2.576 

-1.856 

0.064 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

BASE 

47.123 

3.357 

14.036 

0.000 

Grcwth  Rate  1-3 

PGMIS 

-3 . 183 

2.186 

-1.456 

0.146 

Grwth  Rate  1-3 

P0NE13 

-4.177 

6.970 

-0.599 

0.549 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NIS01 

5.122 

2.409 

2.126 

0.034 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NIS10 

-2.507 

5.866 

-0.427 

0.669 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NIS7A 

9.337 

3.492 

2.674 

0.008 

Grwtn  Rate  1-3 

NIS7B 

2.477 

3.401 

0.728 

0.467 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NIS7C 

-2 . 105 

4.535 

-0.464 

0.643 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NIS7D 

1.719 

4.359 

0.394 

0.693 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE02 

-0.012 

3.106 

-0.004 

0.997 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE04 

14.855 

4.598 

3.231 

0.001 

Growtn  Rate  1-3 

NEE05 

4.783 

3.042 

1.573 

0.117 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE11 

-16.980 

4.069 

-4 . 173 

0.000 

w  •  www 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE13 

11.700 

4.535 

2.580 

0.010 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE15 

-18.850 

4.228 

-4.458 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE50 

-1.940 

5.107 

-0.380 

0.704 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE81 

-1.907 

6.031 

w  •  WW  J» 

w  •  *J 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE82 

-14.004 

5.022 

-2.789 

0.006 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE83 

19.101 

3.848 

4.964 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE84 

11.070 

5.197 

2.130 

0.034 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

FEMALE 

5.713 

1.739 

3.284 

0.001 

Curvature  1-3 

BASE 

-6.197 

2.708 

-2.289 

0.023 

Curvature  1-3 

PGMIS 

-3.657 

2.624 

-1.394 

0.164 

Curvature  1-3 

F0NE13 

11.687 

5.071 

2.305 

0.022 

Year-To-Year 

viations 

ABSENT* 

-0.342 

0.123 

-2.769 

0.006 

*   Variable  represents  days  absent  from  schoo£3 


The  NIS  and  NEE  variables  are  indicators  of  the  child's  school  or 
school  group.  The  district  C  schools  (the  group  called  NIS2A  or  NEE2A) 
were  the  omitted  school  groups  in  this  parametrization.  Thus  a  child  in 
an  immersion  strategy  school  in  district  C  would  have  the  value  -1  on  all 
the  NIS  school  variables,  and  a  child  in  an  early-exit  school  in  district 
C  would  have  the  value  -1  on  all  the  NEE  school  variables.  The  parameters 
for  the  NIS  variables  represent  the  difference  between  that  school  group 
and  the  average  of  all  the  immersion  strategy  school  groups.  The 
difference  between  the  emitted  school  group,  NIS2A,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  IS  schools  can  be  calculated  as  the  negative  of  the  sum  of  the 
coefficients  for  the  NIS  variables.  Any  IS  school  group  could  have  been 
selected  as  the  emitted  school  group;  the  choice  does  not  affect  the 
statistical  results.  Similarly,  the  parameters  for  the  NEE  variables 
represent  the  difference  between  that  school  group  and  the  average  of  all 
the  early-exit  school  groups.  The  omitted  school  group  is  NEE2A,  the 
early-exit  schools  in  district  C. 

As  for  the  two-program  schools  analyses,  the  parameter  value  for 
PGMIS  indicates  the  increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  predicted  value  for  a 
student  in  an  iitmersion  strategy  program.  The  value  3.179  for  the 
parameter  PGMIS  for  predicting  initial  status  means  the  initial  status  of 
immersion  strategy  students  is  predicted  to  be  about  3.2  ESS  points  above 
that  of  early-exit  students.  This  estimate  reflects  the  adjustment  for 
propensity.  Not  only  is  this  difference  not  statistically  significant,  it 
is  much  smaller  than  many  of  the  estimated  differences  among  the  school 
groups. 

y   '  ' 

The  t-statistic  and  associated  p-value  for  each  NIS  variable  tests 
the  hypothesis  that  the  school  indicated  has  a  parameter  value  of  zero. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  students  in  this  immersion 
strategy  school  group  have  the  same  average  initial  status  as  the  average 
of  all  the  immersion  strategy  school  groups.  The  t-statisticr  for  the  NEE 
variables  are  interpreted  similarly.  The  omitted  school  groups  (NIS2A  and 
NEE2A)  can  be  tested  using  multivariate  hypothesis  tests.    Neither  is 
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significant  for  predicting  initial  status  (p  -  .269  and  p  ■  .281, 
respectively) . 

For  the  growth  rate,  the  programs  are  not  significantly  different 
(difference  =  -3.183,  p  =  .146)  after  adjusting  for  the  propensity  score 
(P0NE13) .  The  schools  and  school  groups  differ  considerably  in  the 
average  growth  rate  of  their  students,  however.  As  mentioned  above,  these 
school  differences  may  be  attributable  to  differences  in  program 
implementation,  but  analyses  to  relate  the  school  differences  to 
information  about  the  schools  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  nominal  program 
analyses  of  this  report.  The  NIS2A  school  group  has  significantly  lower 
growth  than  the  average  IS  school  (difference  *  -14.043,  p  less  than 
.0005) .  The  NEE2A  schools  also  exhibit  lower  growth  than  the  average  EE 
school  (difference  =  -7.816,  p  =  .025). 

Unlike  the  students  in  the  two-program  schools,  the  students  in  these 
one-program  schools  exhibit  significant  variation  in  curvature  on  the 
mathematics  subtest.  After  adjusting  for  the  propensity  score,  the 
program  difference  in  curvature  is  not  significant  (difference  *  -3.657, 
p  =  .164) .  A  simultaneous  test  of  the  two  predictors  of  curvature,  rons 
and  PCNE13,  just  reaches  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  (p  ■ 
.047) .  Together  with  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  propensity  score  alone 
is  not  highly  significant  (p  =  .022),  this  means  that  the  amount  of 
student  variation  in  curvature  is  not  large.  To  the  extent  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  programs,  the  inversion  strategy  students 
exhibit  somewhat  greater  negative  curvature  (i.e.,  more  flattening) .  It 
should  be  enphasized  that  this  difference  is  not  statistically  significant 
after  adjusting  for  the  propensity  score. 

The  coefficient  for  the  number  of  absences  for  predicting  year-to- 
year  deviations  in  the  test  scores  is  -0.342,  which  is  statistically 
significant  (p  -  .  006) .  This  means  that  for  every  day  absent  in  a  year, 
mathematics  test  scores  are  predicted  to  be  .342  ESS  points  lower.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  II,  using  absences  to  predict  year-to-year  deviations 
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is  an  alternative  to  including  the  average  number  of  absences  as  a 
predictor  of  initial  status  (spring  of  first  grade) . 

gupnary 

Consistent  with  the  hypothesized  growth  for  each  program  and  with  the 
two-program  school  analyses,  this  basic  two-level  model  uncovers  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  programs  on  the 
mathematics  subtest  for  the  one-program  schools  after  adjusting  for 
propensity.  The  schools  within  each  program  differ  significantly  from 
each  other,  even  within  the  same  district. 

What  yja  thS  »«n  fa*  frflfffo  1-?  WfflllYffiff  ftr  ttt  lflnyaae  subtest? 

Table  175  presents  the  results  of  the  basic  1-3  analysis  for  the 
language  subtest.  The  model  is  the  same  as  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 
Besides  the  propensity  score  (FGNE13) ,  only  parents'  education  (EDAVG)  and 
students'  gender  (FEMALE)  are  used  as  covariates.  Notice  that  although 
girls  do  not  differ  significantly  from  boys  in  initial  status  (difference 
=  3.202,  p  =  .431),  girls  have  a  substantially  higher  growth  rate 
(difference  -  14.581,  p  less  than  .0005) .  Unlike  mathematics,  the  number 
of  absences  does  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  test  scores  for  language 
(p  =  .497) .  This  is  consistent  with  the  expectation  that  students  learn 
language  in  school  and  out  of  school  but  tend  to  learn  mathematics  mostly 
in  school. 
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Table  175 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Basic  Two-Level  Model  for  Language 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

o-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

230.929 

12.586 

18.348 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

pans 

3.817 

5.023 

0.760 

0.448 

Spring  1st 

F0NE13 

26.862 

18.174 

1.478 

0.140 

Spring  1st 

NIS01 

2.243 

5.916 

0.379 

0.705 

Spring  1st 

NIS10 

16.816 

14.472 

1.162 

0.246 

Spring  1st 

NIS7A 

26.072 

7.983 

3.266 

0.001 

Spring  1st 

NIS7B 

-8.060 

7.497 

-1.075 

0.283 

Spring  1st 

NIS7C 

-13.108 

11.641 

-1.126 

0.261 

Spring  1st 

NIS7D 

0.388 

9.536 

0.041 

0.968 

Spring  1st 

NEE02 

45.790 

7.474 

6.126 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

NEE04 

28.460 

11.841 

2.404 

0.017 

Spring  1st 

NEE05 

16.101 

7.645 

2.106 

0.036 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

-12.859 

10.564 

-1.217 

0.224 

Spring  1st 

NEE13 

-8.932 

11.139 

-0.802 

0.423 

Spring  1st 

NEE15 

-14.188 

11.333 

-1.252 

0.211 

Sorincr  1st 

x« • jot 

0.950 

0. 342 

Spring  1st 

NEE81 

-11.956 

11.393 

-1.049 

0.295 

Spring  1st 

NEE82 

20.078 

11.033 

1.820 

0.070 

Spring  1st 

NEE83 

-10.563 

8.074 

-1.308 

0.192 

Spring  1st 

NEE84 

-37.953 

13.550 

-2.801 

0.005 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.765 

0.719 

2.454 

0.015 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

3.202 

4.062 

0.788 

0.431 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

BASE 

68.256 

5.908 

11.553- 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

PGMIS 

4.710 

3.858 

1.221 

0.223 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

P0NE13 

-27.483 

12.276 

-2.239 

0.026 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NIS01 

1.541 

4.269 

0.361 

0.718 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NIS10 

-15.107 

10.405 

-1.-452 

0.147 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NIS7A 

23.652 

6.112 

3.870 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NIS7B 

19.863 

5.921 

3.355 

0.001 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NIS7C 

-12.319 

8.055 

-1.529 

0.127 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NIS7D 

-14.134 

7.616 

-1.856 

0.064 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE02 

-6.752 

5.489 

-1.230 

0.219 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE04 

9.053 

8.176 

1.107 

0.269 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE05 

5.818 

5.391 

1.079 

0.281 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE11 

-20.379 

7.215 

-2.824 

0.005 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE13 

-3.318 

8.032 

-0.413 

0.680 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE15 

0. 003 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NEE50 

8.773 

9.032 

0.971 

0.332 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NEE81 

5.652 

10.369 

0.545 

0.586 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NEE82 

12.151 

8.752 

1.388 

0.166 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE83 

o*  bo  / 

1.  993 

0.047 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE84 

17.751 

9.201 

1.929 

0.054 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

FEMALE 

14.581 

3.069 

4.751 

0.000 

Curvature  1-3 

BASE 

-14.803 

4.393 

-3.370 

0.001 

Curvature  1-3 

PGMIS 

-14 . 086 

4.276 

-3.294 

0.001 

Curvature  1-3 

F0NE13 

24.815 

8.216 

3.020 

0.003 

Year-To-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.137 

0.202 

-0.679 

0.497 
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As  expected,  the  school  groups  shew  considerable  variation  in  initial 
status  and  growth  rate.  The  schools  in  district  C  have  lower  initial 
status  than  average:  for  NIS2A,  the  difference  is  -24.351  (p  =  .005)  and 
for  NEE2A  the  difference  is  -26.332  (p  *  .001) .  The  students  in  the 
immersion  strategy  schools  in  district  C  have  average  growth  rates 
(difference  =  -3.496,  p  «  .607)  but  the  students  in  the  early-exit  schools 
in  district  C  have  below-average  growth  rates  (difference  *  -26.332,  p  * 
.002)  among  early-exit  schools. 

After  adjusting  for  propensity,  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  the  programs  in  initial  status  (difference  *  3.817,  p  ■  .448)  or 
in  growth  rate  (difference  =  4.710,  p  *  .223).  However,  even  after 
accounting  for  propensity  score,  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
curvature  between  the  programs  (difference  -  -14.086,  p  ■  .001).  The 
difference  is  in  the  direction  of  more  negative  curvature  for  the 
immersion  strategy  program.  Taken  together  with  the  absence  of  signifi- 
cant differences  in  initial  status  or  growth  rate,  this  implies  a 
temporary  increase  in  test  scores  for  immersion  strategy  students,  just  as 
was  found  for  language  and  reading  among  the  students  in  two-program 
schools.  (The  temporary  increase  for  language  was  at  first  grade  and  the 
temporary  increase  for  reading  was  at  second  grade  for  the  two-program 
schools.)  The  estimated  program  difference  at  spring  of  first  grade  is 
-0.878  (p  -  .865),  at  second  grade  it  is  17.918  (p  -  .003),  and  at  third 
grade  it  is  8.542  (p  =  .307). 

Summary 

The  one-program  schools  exhibit  considerable  variation  on  the 
language  subtest.  After  adjusting  for  propensity,  as  hypothesized  no 
significant  program  differences  in  initial  status  or  average  growth  were 
detected.  However,  consistent  with  the  two-program  analyses,  the  IS 
program  had  greater  curvature  than  the  early-exit  program  for  language, 
even  after  adjusting  for  propensity.  This  difference  in  curvature 
indicates  that  at  third  grade  the  immersion  strategy  students  in  the  one- 
program  schools  have  slightly  higher  language  subtest  scores  but  flatter 
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growth  than  the  students  in  early-exit  schools.  While  it  would  be 
tempting  to  extrapolate  this  result  beyond  third  grade,  the  interpretation 
of  these  growth  curves  must  be  limited  to  grades  one  through  three. 

What  ware  the  result*  of  th*  hmia  i.a  ^Oygiff  fe£  fltt      *1rw  subtest? 

The  results  of  the  basic  1-3  analysis  for  the  reading  subtest  are 
summarized  in  Table  176.  The  model  is  the  same  as  for  the  mathematics  and 
language  subtests.  For  the  reading  subtest,  unlike  the  language  subtest, 
the  growth  rate  for  girls  is  not  significantly  greater  than  for  boys 
(difference  *  4.552,  p  «  .081).  Like  the  language  subtest,  the  reading 
subtest  shows  significant  school  variability  and  no  significant  program 
differences  in  initial  status  (difference  *  -5.896,  p  =  .163)  and  average 
growth  rate  (difference  =  3.251,  p  -  .321)  after  adjusting  for  propensity. 

Although  the  IS  students  show  greater  negative  curvature  for  reading 
after  adjusting  for  propensity  (difference  «  -4.118) ,  unlike  for  language 
the  difference  is  not  significant  (p  =  .283) .  The  estimated  program 
differences  at  second  grade  (difference  -  0.100,  p  =  .984)  and  third  grade 
(difference  =  -0.767,  p  =  .914)  are  very  small.  However,  the  estimated 
program  difference  at  spring  of  first  grade  (-7.269)  begins  to  approach 
statistical  significance  (p  =  .095).  This  difference  indicates  the 
possibility  of  a  small  advantage  for  early-exit  students,  the  same  finding 
as  for  the  reading  subtest  for  the  two-program  schools. 
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Table  176 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Basic  Two-Level  Model,  for  Reading 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st. 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Predictor 

BASE 

PO-OS 

P0NE13 

NIS01 

NIS10 

NIS7A 

NIS7B 

NIS7C 

NIS7D 

NEE02 

NEEG4 

NEE05 

NEE11 

NEE13 

NEE15 

NEE50 

NEE81 

NEE82 

NEE83 

NEE84 

EDAVG 

FEMALE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

PQNE13 

NIS01 

NIS10 

NIS7A 

NIS7B 

NIS7C 

NIS7D 

NEE02 

NEE04 

NEE05 

NEE11 

NEE13 

NEE15 

NEE50 

NEE81 

NEE82 

NEE83 

NEE84 

FEMALE 


sjaUScc    t-sjtsit  b-mus 


225.596 
-5.896 
6.889 
1.425 
20.173 
28.755 
-0.471 
-28.362 
-1.358 
33.655 
6.791 
10.743 
-9.856 
-0.276 
-6.727 
-1.927 
-4.816 
14.595 
-7.125 
-23.607 
1.507 
3.817 

60.460 

3.251 
-13.534 

0.099 
-7.068 
13.496 

4.127 
-2.392 
-19.325 
-6.011 
11.937 

0.720 
-15.830 

4.254 
-20.621 

7,225 
10.546 

7.612 
10.603 

5.940 

4.552 


10.604 
4.222 

15.287 
4*969 

12.141 
6,730 
6.323 
9.795 
8.037 
6.277 
9.936 
6.421 
8.865 
9.339 
9,513 

10.925 
9.577 
9.278 
6.785 

11.395 
0.607 
3.413 

5.026 
3.277 
10.436 
3.614 
8.804 
5.219 
5.078 
6.807 
6.513 
4.655 
6.903 
4.562 
6.107 
6.797 
6.348 
7.655 
8.969 
7.505 
5.738 
7.789 
2.606 


21.275 
-1,396 
0.451 
0.287 
1.662 
4.272 
-0.074 
-2.896 
-0.169 
5.361 
0.683 
1.673 
-1.112 
-0.030 
-0.707 
-0.176 
-0.503 
1.573 
-1.050 
-2.072 
2.483 
1.118 

12.029 
0.992 

-1.297 
0.027 

-0.803 
2.586 
0.813 

-0.351 

-2.967 

-1.291 
1.729 
0.158 

-2.592 
0.626 

-3.249 
0.944 
1.176 
1.014 
1.848 
0.763 
1.747 


0.000 
0.163 
0,653 
0.774 
0.097 
0,000 
0.941 
0.004 
0.866 
0.000 
0.495 
0.095 
0.267 
0.976 
0.480 
0.860 
0.615 
0.116 
0.294 
0.039 
0.013 
0.264 

0.000 
0.322 
0.195 
0.978 
0.423 
0.010 
0.417 
0.725 
0.003 
0.197 
0.085 
0.875 
0.010 
0.532 
0.001 
0.346 
0.240 
0.311 
0.065 
0.446 
0.081 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-To~Year 
Deviations 


BASE 

pons 

P0NE13 


ABSENT 


-17.453 
-4 . 118 
23.445 


-0.107 


3.944 
3.829 
7.383 


0.174 


-4.425 
-1.076 
3.176 


-0.614 


0.000 
0.283 
0.002 


0.539 


9 
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Recall  from  Chapter  III,  however,  that  for  the  two-program  schools, 
there  was  significantly  different  curvature  between  the  two  programs  for 
the  reading  subtest,  resulting  in  the  finding  that  the  IS  students  had 
higher  reading  achievement  at  second  grade  but  lower  growth  from  second  to 
third  grade,  suggesting  a  transitory  boost  in  second  grade  and  decelera- 
tion in  growth  in  reading  in  third  grade.  For  the  one-program  schools  in 
these  analyses,  the  IS  and  EE  programs  show  virtually  identical  achieve- 
ment levels  in  second  and  third  grade,  with  early-exit  slightly  ahead  (but 
not  significantly  ahead)  at  spring  of  first  grade.  Failure  to  find 
comparable  results  in  reading  growth  between  the  one-program  school  and 
the  two-program  school  analyses  could  partly  be  the  result  of  not  being 
able  to  control  for  school  in  the  one-program  school  analyses. 

Summary 

The  one-program  schools  exhibit  considerable  variation  on  the  reading 
subtest  but  the  program  differences  are  small  after  adjusting  for 
propensity.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  early-exit  students  are 
slightly  ahead  in  reading  at  spring  of  first  grade,  but  the  difference  is 
not  statistically  significant.  The  two  programs  show  no  differences  in 
reading  achievement  at  second  and  third  grade  for  these  one-program 
schools. 

Alleging  Curvature  to  Vary  by  School  in  the  1-3  Analyses 
Does  the  curvature  v*ry  nmnwg  the  one-program  schools? 

The  basic  1-3  analyses  of  one-program  schools  discussed  earlier  does 
not  provide  for  the  curvature  to  vary  from  school  to  school.  This 
subsequent  analysis  presents  the  two-level  HIM  program  allowing  school  to 
vary.  The  decision  not  to  include  school  as  a  predictor  of  curvature  was 
reached  only  after  evaluating  the  amount  of  school  variability  in 
curvature.  Table  177,  Table  178,  and  Table  179  present  the  two-level  ELM 
model  estimated  with  curvature  allowed  to  vary  by  school.  The  other 
components  of  the  model  are  unchanged. 


Table  177 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
School  Curvature  Model  for  Mathematics 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Parameter 

opriijg 

ISu 

EASE 

256.208 

7.878 

32.521 

0.000 

spring 

ISu 

POTS 

3.587 

3.204 

1.120 

0.264 

JLSt 

P0NE13 

-14.658 

11.507 

-1.274 

0.203 

opjrxng 

JLSU 

NIS01 

-9.000 

3.774 

-2.385 

0.018 

CS^v>i  TV* 

let* 
low 

NTS  10 

-5.308 

9.203 

-0.577 

0.564 

oprxrig 

NIS7A 

17.276 

5.055 

3.418 

0.001 

DpiLJU 

lei* 

JLSU 

NIS7B 

-2.905 

4.762 

-0.610 

0.542 

opi  July 

let* 

NIS7C 

2.457 

7.415 

0.331 

0.741 

ISL 

NIS7D 

-7.953 

6.064 

-1.311 

0.190 

Spring 

1st 

NEE02 

17.779 

4.771 

3.726 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

NEE04 

1.534 

7.560 

0.203 

0.839 

Jm  /O/ 

H  m  O  /  / 

U.  /  /Z 

0.440 

opirjjjg 

JLSt 

NEEll 

-11.939 

6.715 

-1.778 

0.076 

opjrxng 

lot 

NEE13 

-19.790 

7.105 

-2.785 

0.006 

1st 

NEE15 

-16.737 

7.196 

-2.326 

0.021 

Qfrt*!  net 
sprang 

NEE50 

20.148 

8.265 

2.438 

0.015 

CJtyt*i  TVT 

l«h 

NEE81 

-3.599 

7.424 

-0.485 

0.628 

Opj.  Xifcj 

NEE82 

37.150 

7.130 

5.210 

0.000 

OpjL  J-IIJ 

1H- 

NEE83 

-9.465 

5.217 

-1.814 

0.070 

Orsy"!  tvt 

lot* 

• 

NEE84 

-13.333 

8.721 

-1.529 

0.127 

Otny*!  tvt 

lot- 

EDAVG 

1.095 

0.444 

2.463 

0.014 

001*1  TVT 

FEMALE 

-4.915 

2.586 

-1.901 

0.C58 

rale 

1-3 

BASE 

47.212 

3.472 

13.599 

0.000 

rate 

1-3 

POOS 

-4.025 

2.234 

-1.802 

0.072 

Pat»o 
ivc&uc 

1-3 

PQNE13 

-3.354 

7.123 

-0.471 

0.638 

OIUWUI 

Pat-a 

1-3 

NIS01 

5.097 

2.445 

2.085 

0.038 

OiUWUl 

Pat-o 

AaUe 

1-3 

NIS10 

-2.013 

5.885 

-0.342 

0.733 

uiuwUl 

1-3 

NIS7A 

9.902 

3.591 

2.758 

0.006 

1-3 

NIS7B 

2.237 

3.672 

0.609 

0.543 

UlUWUl 

1-3 

NIS7C 

-2.858 

4.565 

-0.626 

0.532 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS7D 

-0.558 

4.571 

-0.122 

0.903 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE02 

-0.664 

3.163 

-0.210 

0.834 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE04 

13 . 692 

4.620 

2  964 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE05 

4.296 

3.076 

1.397 

0.163 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEEll 

-17.329 

4.123 

-4.203 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE13 

12.311 

4.601 

2.676 

0.008 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE15 

-19.123 

4.271 

-4.477 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE50 

-2.938 

5.162 

-0.569 

0.570 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE81 

1.100 

7.310 

0.150 

0.880 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE82 

-10.705 

5.468 

-1.958 

0.051 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE83 

15.697 

4.368 

3.594 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE84 

10.402 

5.270 

1.974 

0.049 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

FEMALE 

5.924 

1.735 

3.415 

0.001 

228 


Table  177  (continued) 


Predictor 

Parameter 

std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Curvature 

1-3 

BASE 

-5.565 

4.604 

-1.209 

0.227 

Curvature 

1-3 

nans 

-3.807 

3.078 

-1.237 

0.217 

Curvature 

1-3 

PCNE13 

12.241 

9.748 

1.256 

0.210 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS01 

-3.448 

3.493 

-0.987 

0.324 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS10 

0.039 

7.999 

0.005 

0.996 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7A 

1.238 

5.019 

0.247 

0.805 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7B 

-1.892 

5.209 

-0.363 

0.717 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7C 

6.719 

6.622 

1.015 

0.311 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7D 

-10.834 

6.352 

-1.706 

0.089 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE02 

-2.486 

4.450 

-0.559 

0.577 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE04 

-11.505 

6.748 

-1.705 

0.089 

Curvature 

1-3 

A  ACS) 

—u. iy± 

0.849 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE11 

-8.923 

5.759 

-1.549 

0.122 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE13 

17.682 

6.319 

2.798 

0.005 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE15 

-5.963 

5.920 

-1.007 

0.314 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE50 

-0.372 

7.321 

-0.051 

0.960 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE81 

6.050 

8.112 

0.746 

0.456 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE82 

11.360 

7.248 

1.567 

0.118 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE83 

-7.388 

5.091 

-1.451 

0.148 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE84 

-1.578 

8.314 

-0.190 

0.850 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.312 

0.124 

-2.511 

0.012 

229 

773 


Table  178 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis 
School  Curvature  Model  for  language 


rreaicuea 

preaiCTor 

Parapetper 

std  Eaz 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Qv\>»i  rv*r  1  erf* 

229.705 

12.633 

18.183 

0.000 

Dpi;  li  Jkj  ISt 

3.875 

5.052 

0.767 

0.444 

opXTxiig  ISt 

Oft  coft 

29 . 529 

18.252 

1.618 

0.107 

opring  isu 

NISQ1 

1.659 

5.945 

0.279 

0.780 

oprxJiy  1STC 

ttTTCM  ft 

NlSlO 

16.969 

14.521 

1.169 

0.243 

opiing  isl 

N1S7A 

O  C  #s 

25.265 

8.002 

3.158 

0.002 

opr jjjy  iSu 

NIS7B 

-7 . 946 

7.552 

-1.052 

0.293 

opr Uly  ISu 

NIS7C 

-13.646 

11.682 

-1.168 

0.243 

Cni^i  tvt  1  crt- 
opiVxJ  ILJ  x£>U 

N157D 

2.714 

9.595 

0.283 

0.777 

opLjJjy  ISu 

NEE02 

45.492 

7.513 

6.055 

0.000 

opivxriy  ISu 

NEE04 

28 . 193 

11.894 

2.370 

0.018 

Spring  1st 

NEE05 

16.323 

7.678 

2.126 

0.034 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

-12.325 

10.607 

-1.162 

0.246 

opx. jjjy  lot 

NEE13 

•8.040 

11.198 

-0.718 

0.473 

Qrvt*i  tvt  1  erf" 

VILIU1  C 

"•14 . 016 

11.376 

-1.232 

0.219 

Cy^TM  TVT    1  CfT" 

opxxjiLj  isl 

XTTl~E*C  ft 

10.620 

13 . 050 

0.814 

0.416 

opixifj  lot 

NES3B1 

"•10.237 

11.769 

-0.870 

0.385 

QlOT*l  tvt  1  erf* 

22 . 060 

11.281 

1.955 

0.051 

Qr\T»*j  tvt  1  erf* 

XTE"E*O0 

-11. 191 

8.264 

-1.354 

0.177 

QtnH  m  1  erf* 
Opi  XI  Vj  lob 

IW£*04 

—Oft  /\*Tl 

-39.071 

13.739 

-2.844 

0.005 

SmH  rrr  1  erf* 

1.752 

0.721 

2.431 

0.016 

£Jt*tH  tvt  1  erf" 
ijyjL  xi  ty  1st 

O     O  Cft 

3. 359 

4.072 

0.825 

0.410 

wiUWUl  X\ClU6 

X 

-7 
J 

PACT? 

/U.452 

6.122 

11.507 

0.000 

wiuwui  ivaUc 

1  . 
1 

-7 

W3MTQ 
JnoTilo 

A  OCT 

3.947 

1.077 

0.282 

GTTXJth  PAf"0 

1  . 
X 

«j 

_0  0     yl  ftC 

—J J • 4UD 

12.568 

-2 . 658 

0.008 

£JTYTL7t")"l  PAT*0 

X 

J 

iNXoUl 

O  OC>l 

J  .254 

4.335 

0.751 

0.453 

wlUWUl  I\GLUC* 

1 . 

X 

J 

MTC1  n 
INlolU 

n  yi  ftftft 

—14  •  900 

10.448 

-1.426 

0.155 

WlUWUl  I>dVJC7 

X 

J 

MTC77A 

0"7  f\t%H 

*t  /  •  OBo 

6.325 

4.283 

0.000 

X 

Nib  /D 

TO  COT 

18.521 

6.483 

2.857 

0.005 

X 

J 

lNxO  /L, 

— t  ft  /roc 

—10.685 

8.096 

-1.320 

0.188 

^YYTL/f'V*!  Pat**** 

1  - 

J 

Nib  /U 

-21.736 

8.072 

-2 . 693 

0.007 

riTT*l4Tf*H  Pafa 
uiuwui  fvauc 

1* 

"J 

KTOCftO 

-5.889 

5.591 

-1.053 

0.293 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

NEE04 

9.852 

8.204 

1.201 

0.231 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

NEE05 

5.730 

5.449 

1.052 

0.294 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

NEE11 

-21.722 

7.314 

-2.970 

0.003 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

NEE13 

-5.203 

8.151 

-0.638 

0.524 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

NEE15 

-23.853 

7.586 

-3.145 

0.002 

Growth  Rate 

1~ 

■3 

NEE50 

12.918 

9.135 

1.414 

0.158 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

NEE81 

1.012 

12.772 

0.079 

0.937 

Grwth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

NEE82 

8.781 

9.619 

0.913 

0.362 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

NEE83 

14.312 

7.642 

1.873 

0.062 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

NEE84 

19.397 

9.296 

2.087 

0.038 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

•3 

FEMALE 

14.131 

3.059 

4.620 

0.000 

230 
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Table  178  (continued) 


Predicted 

Predictor 

PftTSWeter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Valu< 

Curvature 

1-3 

EASE 

-3.423 

7.537 

-0.454 

0.650 

Curvature 

1-3 

pons 

-10.328 

5.043 

-2.048 

0.041 

Curvature 

1-3 

P0NE13 

-3.853 

15.943 

-0.242 

0.809 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS01 

-0.669 

5.689 

-0.118 

0.906 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS10 

-0.729 

13.025 

-0.056 

0.955 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7A 

9.491 

8.274 

1.147 

0.252 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7B 

-8.380 

8.739 

-0.959 

0.338 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7C 

28.547 

10.747 

2.656 

0.008 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7D 

-29.516 

10.577 

-2.791 

0.006 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE02 

3.170 

7.235 

0.438 

0.661 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE04 

3.359 

10.907 

0.308 

0.758 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE05 

-9.903 

7.230 

-1.370 

O  1 79 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE11 

-14.446 

9.363 

-1.543 

0.124 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE13 

-13.747 

10.267 

-1.339 

0.181 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE15 

0  770 

Q  filZ 
7  .  OX4 

n  too 

0.773 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE50 

30.826 

11.908 

2.589 

0.010 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE81 

-7.519 

13.596 

-0.553 

0.581 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE82 

-7.887 

12.075 

-0.653 

0.514 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE83 

1.629 

8.468 

0.192 

0.848 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE84 

3.470 

13.411 

0.259 

0.796 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.087 

0.203 

-0.426 

0.670 

■  231 
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Table  179 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
School  Curvature  Model  for  Reading 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Valu« 

BASE 

226.108 

10.325 

21.899 

0.000 

H3HS 

-5.960 

4.109 

-1.451 

0.148 

P0NE13 

6.964 

14.864 

0.469 

0.640 

NIS01 

0.657 

4.825 

0.136 

0.892 

NIS10 

19.939 

11.763 

1.695 

0.091 

NIS7A 

28.218 

6.541 

4.314 

0.000 

NIS7B 

0.637 

6.179 

0. 103 

0  918 

NIS7C 

-27.985 

9.512 

-2,942 

0.003 

NIS7D 

-1.101 

7.839 

-0.140 

0  8R8 

W  .  www 

NEE02 

33.005 

6.098 

5.412 

0  000 

NEE04 

5.765 

9.637 

0.598 

0.550 

NEE05 

10. 147 

6.232 

1.62C 

0.104 

NEE11 

-10.421 

8.597 

-1.212 

0  226 

NEE13 

-0.096 

9.062 

-0.011 

0  992 

NEE15 

-7.133 

9.225 

-0.773 

0.440 

NEE50 

-2.424 

10.607 

-0.229 

0.819 

NEE81 

0.416 

9.607 

0.043 

0.966 

NEE82 

•  13.274 

9.203 

1.442 

0.150 

NEE83 

-7.393 

6.736 

-1.098 

0.273 

NEE84 

-21.881 

11.205 

-1.953 

0.052 

EDAVG 

1.485 

0.590 

2.516 

0.012 

FEMALE 

3.983 

3.307 

1.204 

0.229 

BASE 

59.864 

5.315 

11.263 

0.000 

PGMIS 

2.994 

3.424 

0.874 

0.382 

P0NE13 

-13.986 

10.907 

-1.282 

0.201 

NIS01 

1.753 

3.752 

0.467 

0.641 

NIS10 

-6.422 

9.031 

-0.711 

0.477 

NIS7A 

16.271 

5.501 

2.958 

0.003 

NIS7B 

0.223 

5.646 

0.040 

0.968 

NIS7C 

-2.692 

6.999 

-0.385 

0.701 

NIS7D 

-20.165 

7.018 

-2.873 

0.004 

NEE02 

-4.705 

4.845 

-0.971 

0.332 

NEE04 

13.575 

7.087 

1.916 

0.056 

NEE05 

1.993 

4.715 

0.423 

0.673 

NEE11 

-15.018 

6.325 

-2.374 

0.018 

NEE13 

4.257 

7.046 

0.604 

0.546 

NEE15 

-19.864 

6.555 

-3.030 

0.003 

NEE50 

8.406 

7.910 

1.063 

0.289 

NEE81 

-3.207 

11.144 

-0.288 

0.774 

NEE82 

10.211 

8.375 

1.219 

0.224 

NEE83 

11.000 

6.661 

1.651 

0.099 

NEE84 

5.275 

8.060 

0.654 

0.513 

FEMALE 

4.149 

2.655 

1.562 

0.119 
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Table  179  (continued) 


Pre4icte3  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Curvature 

1-3 

BASE 

-12.101 

6.846 

-1.767 

0.078 

Curvature 

1-3 

PGMIS 

-3.525 

4.582 

-0.769 

0.442 

Curvature 

1-3 

F0NE13 

9.811 

14.498 

0.677 

0.499 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS01 

4.096 

5.193 

0.789 

0.431 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS10 

-13.671 

11.886 

-1.150 

0.251 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7A 

9.267 

7.509 

1.234 

0.218 

Curvature 

1-3 

NLS7B 

-15.098 

7.869 

-1.919 

0.056 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7C 

24.118 

9.820 

2.456 

0.014 

Curvature 

1-3 

NIS7D 

-3.378 

9.546 

-0.354 

0.724 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE02 

3.722 

6.605 

Curvature 

i-3 

NEE04 

10.884 

9.999 

1.088 

0.277 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE05 

3.720 

6.615 

0.562 

0.574 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE11 

-1.120 

8.547 

-0.131 

0.896 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE13 

-15.340 

9.379 

-1.636 

0.103 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE15 

-12.177 

8.780 

-1.387 

0.166 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE50 

4.326 

10.868 

0.398 

0.691 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE81 

-26.056 

12.060 

"2.161 

0.031 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE82 

6.669 

10.776 

0.619 

0.536 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE83 

-0.274 

7.551 

-0.036 

0.971 

Curvature 

1-3 

NEE84 

16.358 

12.305 

1.329 

0.185 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.097 

0.174 

-0.559 

0.576 
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For  all  three  subtests,  the  overall  school-to-school  variability  in 
initial  status  and  growth  rate  is  highly  significant  (p  less  than  .0005) . 
It.  contrast,  the  school-to-school  variability  in  curvature  is  never 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  For  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests, 
the  school-to-school  variability  in  curvature  just  achieves  statistical 
significance  at  the  .05  level  (p  =  .040  arrl  p  -  .048,  respectively) .  For 
the  reading  subtest,  the  school-to-school  variability  is  not  significant 
(p  =  .095) . 

The  inclusion  of  school  as  a  predictor  of  curvature  complicates  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  (see  Table  179) .  Most  of  the  school-to- 
school  differences  in  curvature  wtre  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Of 
the  school-to-school  differences  that  may  be  significant  (i.e. ,  NIS7C  and 
NEE81) ,  the  apparent  school  differences  in  curvature  may  be  a  result  of 
the  combination  of  district  H  schools  into  groups  based  on  preliminary 
analyses.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  two-level  model  without  school 
curvature  was  chosen  as  the  basic  model. 

How  does  modeling  school  curvature  affect  the  results  for  the  three 
subtests? 

Allowing  school  curvature  in  the  model  changes  the  results  fc-  the 
mathematics  subtest  very  little.  A  comparison  of  Table  174  with  Table  177 
reveals  that  most  parameters  barely  change.  There  are  still  no  statisti- 
cally significant  program  differences  in  initial  status,  growth  rate,  or 
curvature  after  adjusting  for  propensity.  However,  the  program  difference 
in  growth  rate  is  increased  slightly,  from  -3.188  to  -4.025,  and 
approaches  statistical  significance  (p  =  .072).  The  estimated  program 
differences  at  each  grade  remain  small.  At  spring  of  first  grade,  the 
estimated  program  difference  is  2.318,  at  spring  of  second  grade  it  is 
2.100,  and  at  spring  of  third  grade  it  is  -5.732.  Although  the  mathemat- 
ics growth  curves  are  not  significantly  different  between  the  two 
programs,  it  is  intriguing  that  the  pattern  of  scores  is  familiar  from  the 
language  and  reading  analyses  (both  for  two-program  schools  and  for  one- 
program  schools) :   the  immersion  strategy  students  have  a  temporary 
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advantage  in  test  scores  relative  to  early-exit  students  followed  by 
flattening  growth  curves. 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  most  important  change  resulting  from 
including  school  as  a  predictor  of  curvature  in  the  model  for  the  language 
subtest  is  that  t><?  curvature  difference  between  the  programs  is  reduced. 
Instead  of  a  difference  of  -14.069  (p  =  .001) ,  the  difference  is  reduced 
to  -10.328  (p  =  .041).  However,  the  pattern  of  program  differences  is 
still  the  same:  at  first  grade,  the  difference  is  only  0.432,  at  second 
grade  the  difference  is  15.011,  and  at  third  grade  the  difference  has 
dropped  to  8.934.  Also,  the  propensity  score  (P0NE13)  as  a  predictor  of 
curvature  is  considerably  weakened,  indicating  that  the  propensity  score 
was  accounting  for  sane  of  the  schocl-to-school  differences  in  curvature. 
For  the  language  subtest,  the  basic  findings  are  unaffected  by  permitting 
schools  to  have  different  curvature:  the  immersion  strategy  students  have 
higher  scores  than  early-exit  students  at  second  grade  but  lower  growth 
from  second  to  third  grade. 

For  the  reading  subtest.,  the  program  effects  are  almost  unchanged  by 
allowing  curvature  to  vary  by  school.  The  initial  status,  growth  rate, 
and  curvature  are  not  significantly  different  for  the  two  programs.  The 
estimated  program  difference  at  first  grade  changes  from  -7.269  to  -7.135, 
the  estimated  second  grade  difference  changes  from  0.100  to  -0.616,  and 
the  estimated  third  grade  difference  changes  from  -0.767  to  -1.147.  The 
effect  of  the  propensity  score  as  a  predictor  of  curvature  is  lessened  by 
the  inclusion  of  school-level  curvature  for  the  reading  subtest,  just  as 
it  was  for  the  language  subtest,  again  indicating  that  some  of  the  school- 
to-school  differences  in  curvature  are  accomodated  by  the  propensity 
score. 

Summary 

Allowing  curvature  to  vary  by  school  changes  the  results  of  the  basic 
1-3  analyses  very  little.   The  conclusions  from  the  basic  two-level  models 
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are  not  altered  in  the  more  carpi icated  models  that  include  school 
differences  in  curvature. 

Including  the  Pretest  as  a  Pr^^or  in  the  1-3  Analyses 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  1-3  egtjgfc  ana1Y?r?? 

The  basic  1-3  analyses  of  one-program  schools  does  not  include  the 
fall  kindergarten  test  scores  as  a  predictor.  Just  as  for  the  two-program 
schools,  many  students  did  not  have  pretest  scores  available.  In  order  to 
estimate  program  differences  from  first  through  third  grade  using  as  many 
students  as  possible,  pretest  scores  were  not  used  in  the  basic  1-3 
analyses.  Hie  main  purpose  of  the  1-3  pretest  analyses  was  to  evaluate 
the  sensitivity  of  estimated  program  differences  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
pretest  as  a  predictor  of  propensity  or  as  a  predictor  of  the  parameters 
of  the  individual  growth  curves. 

How  was  the  effect,  of  the  pretest  evaluated? 

The  effect  of  pretest  on  the  1-3  analyses  was  evaluated  in  a  series 
of  four  analyses  for  each  subtest.  First,  the  basic  model  was  estimated 
again,  but  using  only  those  students  with  pretest  scores  available*.  This 
permits  an  assessment  of  how  the  results  change  Wxth  the  reduce  s&r^le. 
Second,  'the  pretest  was  incited  as  i  predictor  of  the  initial  status  but 
with  the  original  propensity  score.  Third,  the  basic  model  was  estimated 
using  students  with  pretest  scores  but  with  the  propensity  score  developed 
for  those  students.  The  pretest  was  not  included  as  a  predictor  of 
propensity  nor  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  in.  this  analysis.  Fourth, 
pretest  was  included  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status  %txi  as  a  rxiic^ 
of  propensity. 

Several  of  the  ons-program  r-riiools  and  :*choo.t  grout  had  no  students 
with  pretest:  and  so  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  pretest,  analyses.  Among 
the  inversion  strategy  schools,  six  of  the  twelve  district  F  schools  had 
no  students  with  pretest  scores  but  only  the  IS7C  school  group  had  to  be 
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dropped.  Among  the  early-exit  schools,  two  had  to  be  dropped:  EE50,  the 
only  school  in  district  F,  and  EE84,  one  of  four  schools  in  district  I. 
Although  early-exit  school  4  (EE04)  in  district  A  had  only  two  students 
with  pretest  scores  available,  it  was  included  in  the  pretest  analyses. 
The  other  schools  and  school  groups  included  in  the  pretest  analyses  had 
8  to  34  students. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  1-3  pre*-***  m^yr*  tor  the  three  subtests? 

Table  180  shows  the  basic  model  estimated  for  those  students  with 
pretest  scores  available  and  should  be  compared  with  Table  174.  Although 
the  propensity-adjusted  program  effects  are  still  nonsignificant,  the 
estimated  program  difference  for  the  growth  rate  changes  from  -3.188  to 
8.264  and  approaches  statistical  significance  (p  =  .061).  This  change 
indicates  that  among  the  students  (and  schools)  with  pretest  scores 
available,  the  students  in  IS  schools  may  have  higher  mathematics  growth 
rates  than  the  students  in  EE  schools.  The  estimated  program  differences 
at  first,  second,  and  third  grade  indicate  this  change  from  the  basic 
model  estimated  using  all  students;  the  differences  are  estimated  to  be 
-3.274,  9.093,  13.254,  respectively. 
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Table  180 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Mathematics  (Students  with  Pretest) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rats  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


&edict°r 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

254.685 

9.253 

27.524 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-1.906 

4.575 

-0.417 

0.677 

P0NE13 

-8.254 

14.299 

-0.577 

0.564 

NIS01 

-9.194 

4.621 

-1.990 

0.048 

NIS10 

1.213 

9.453 

0.128 

0.898 

NIS7A 

1C.465 

8.146 

1.285 

0.200 

NIS7B 

4.031 

6.142 

0.656 

0.512 

NIS7D 

-18.423 

8.103 

-2.274 

0.024 

NEE02 

25.455 

5.664 

4.494 

0.000 

NEE04 

18.453 

16.489 

1.119 

0.264 

-2 . 553 

5.932 

-0.430 

0.667 

NEE11 

-11.007 

6.690 

-1.645 

0.101 

NEE13 

-19.187 

7.065 

-2.716 

0.007 

NEE15 

-16.177 

7.184 

-2.252 

0.025 

NEE81 

-0.140 

9.006 

-0.016 

0.988 

NEE82 

24.639  ■ 

9.140 

2.696 

0.008 

NEE83 

-14.123 

6.438 

-2.194 

0.029 

EDAVG 

1.134 

0.580 

1.955 

0.052 

FEMALE 

-6.611 

3.191 

-2.072 

0.039 

BASE 

45.558 

4.206 

10.831 

0.000 

pans 

8.264 

4.390 

1.882 

0.061 

FCNE13 

-10.617  . 

9.945 

-1.068 

0.287 

NIS01 

-1.807 

3.980 

-0.454 

0.650 

NIS10 

-13.042 

6.748 

-1.933 

0.054 

NIS7A 

20.044 

8.430 

2.378 

0.018 

NIS7B 

1.483 

5.988 

0.248 

0.805 

NIS7D 

15.168 

8.148 

1.862 

0.064 

NEE02 

1.006 

4.208 

0.239 

0.811 

K.A  1 

12 . 589 

-0.520 

0.604 

NEE05 

11.715 

4.337 

2.701 

0.007 

NEE11 

-16.061 

4.491 

-3.576 

0.000 

NEE13 

10.904 

5.026 

2.170 

0.031 

NEE15 

-17.369 

4.617 

-3.762 

0.000 

NEE81 

0.677 

9.096 

0.074 

0.941 

NEE82 

-5.613 

8.888 

-0.631 

0.528 

NEE83 

26.765 

6.159 

4.346 

0.000 

FEMALE 

9.042 

2.435 

3.713 

0.000 

BASE 

-5.866 

3.473 

-1.689 

0.093 

PGMIS 

-4.103 

4.319 

-0.950 

0.343 

P0NE13 

12.754 

9.758 

1.307 

0.192 

ABSENT 


-0.294 


0.156 


-1.886 


0.061 
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Table  181  shews  the  model  after  adding  the  mathematics  pretest  score 
(AN&IPREM)  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status.  One  resulting  model  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Table  180.  Both  of  these  models  use  the 
propensity  score  developed  for  the  1-3  analyses  that  use  all  students. 
Two  additional  propensity  scores  were  calculated  to  reflect  the  reduced 
sample  of  students  who  had  pretest  scores  available.  The  first  of  these, 
P0NE13PN  (one-program  school,  grades  1-3,  with  pretest,  and  pretest  noc 
used  ejaculating  propensity  score),  used  the  same  variables  as  the 
original  propensity  score  (PQNE13)  but  the  estimated  coefficients  were 
allowed  to  change.  The  second,  FCNE13PP  (one-program  school,  grades  1-3, 
with  pretest,  and  pretest  used  to  calculate  propensity  score) ,  included 
the  pretest  as  a  predictor  of  propensity  as  well  as  the  variables  used  in 
the  other  two  propensity  scores.  Table  182  shows  the  model  for  mathemat- 
ics using  the  P0NE13EN  propensity  score;  in  this  model,  the  pretest  is  not 
used  as  a  predictor  of  either  the  propensity  score  or  the  initial  status. 
In  the  model  given  in  Table  183,  both  the  PCNE13PP  propensity  score  and 
the  mathematics  pretest  are  included;  the  pretest  is  used  both  as  a 
predictor  of  the  propensity  score  and  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status. 
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Table  181 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
TV*o-Level  Model  for  Mathematics  (Pretest  as  Predictor) 


Predicted 

Predictor, 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

152.976 

17.114 

8.938 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

-0.306 

4.281 

-0.071 

0.943 

Spring  1st 

P0NE13 

3.155 

13 . 379 

0.236 

0.814 

spring  1st 

NIS01 

-14  •  112 

4.365 

-3.233 

0.001 

spring  1st 

NIS10 

9.587 

8.860 

1.082 

0.280 

spring  1st 

NIS7A 

8.743 

7.671 

1.140 

0.256 

Spring  1st 

NIS7B 

3.503 

5.760 

0.608 

0.544 

spring  1st 

NIS7D 

-21.777 

7.612 

-2.861 

0.005 

spring  ist 

NEE02 

15.654 

5.452 

2.871 

0.004 

Spring  1st 

NEE04 

15.301 

15.353 

0.997 

0.320 

Spring  1st 

NEE05 

-4.458 

5.523 

-0.807 

0.420 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

-5.828 

6.244 

-0.933 

0.352 

Spring  1st 

NEE13 

-11.168 

6.652 

-1.679 

0.095 

Spring  1st 

NEE15 

-8.475 

6.745 

-1.256 

0.210 

Spring  1st 

NEE81 

6.440 

8.425 

0.764 

0.445 

Spring  1st 

NEE82 

16.402 

8.578 

1.912 

0.057 

Spring  1st 

NEE83 

-19.203 

6.034 

-3 . 182 

0.002 

Spring  1st 

EDftvG 

1       A  P'  I 

1.457 

0.534 

2.729 

0.007 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-7.034 

2.967 

-2.370 

0.019 

Spring  1st 

X YTTk T  WW  H. mm 

0.553 

0.080 

6.877 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

BASE 

45.559 

4.205 

10.834 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

PGMIS 

8.298 

4.393 

1.889 

0.060 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

PONE 13 

-11.034 

9.937 

-1.110 

0.268 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS01 

-1.667 

3.984 

-0.419 

0.676 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS10 

1  **»  AAA 

-13 . 089 

6.744 

-1.941 

0.053 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS7A 

19.892 

8.449 

2.355 

0.019 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

ttf  <  11  IIS 

NIS7B 

1.490 

6.000 

0.248 

0.804 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS7D 

15.450 

8.162 

1.893 

0.060 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE02 

1.295 

4.207 

0.308 

0.759 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE04 

-6.808 

12.583 

-0.541 

0.589 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE05 

11.814 

4.336 

2.725 

0.007 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE  11 

-16.111 

4.490 

-3 . 589 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE13 

10.785 

5.018 

2.149 

0.033 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE15 

-17.300 

4.616 

-3.748 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE81 

0.687 

9.116 

0.075 

0.940 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

—5.683 

o.  907 

-0.638 

0.524 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE83 

26.884 

6.171 

4.357 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

FEMAUE 

9.143 

2.434 

3.757 

0.000 

Curvature  1- 

■3 

BASE 

-5.905 

3.481 

-1.696 

0.091 

Curvature  1- 

•3 

PGMIS 

-4.098 

4.329 

-0.946 

0.345 

Curvature  1-3 

P0NE13 

12.580 

9.781 

1.286 

0.200 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.250 

0.150 

-1.662 

0.098 
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Table  182 


One-Program  schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Mathematics  (With  Propensity  for  Pretest  students) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
<3rowth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Parameter 

BASE 

249.852 

8.160 

30.621 

0.000 

PGMIS 

-3.238 

4.499 

-0.720 

0.472 

P0NE13PN 

0.583 

12.579 

0.046 

0.963 

NIS01 

-9.237 

4.665 

-1.980 

0.049 

NIS10 

4.735 

8.844 

0.535 

0.593 

NIS7A 

9.203 

8.106 

1.135 

0.257 

NIS7B 

2.793 

6.026 

0.464 

0.643 

NIS7D 

-20.340 

7.911 

-2.571 

0.011 

NEE02 

24.608 

5.736 

4.290 

0.000 

NEE04 

18.217 

16.632 

1.095 

0.275 

-J . 103 

C    AO  A 

5.984 

A  A 

-0.519 

0.605 

NEE11 

-8.756 

6.316 

-1.386 

0.167 

NEE13 

-17.406 

6.801 

-2.559 

0.011 

NEE15 

-13.928 

6.847 

-2.034 

0.043 

NEE81 

-1.721 

8.840 

-0.195 

0.846 

NEE82 

22.896 

8.928 

2.565 

0.011 

NEE83 

-15.701 

6.178 

-2.542 

0.012 

EDAVG 

1.355 

0.554 

2.446 

0.015 

FEMALE 

-6.758 

3.216 

-2.101 

0.037 

BASE 

44.620 

3.787 

11.783 

0.000 

PGMIS 

8.099 

4.327 

1.872 

0.062 

P0NE13IN 

-9.524 

9.004 

-1.058 

0.291 

NIS01 

-1.286 

3.934 

-0.327 

0.744 

NIS10 

-11.968 

6.382 

-1.875 

0.062 

NIS7A 

19.564 

8.385 

2.333 

0.020 

NIS7B 

0.936 

5.936 

0.158 

0.875 

NIS7D 

14.266 

7.993 

1.785 

0.076 

NEE02 

1.519 

4.178 

0.363 

0.717 

-0.253 

TO     AG  A 

12 .484 

A     C  AT 

-0.501 

0.617 

NEE05 

12.055 

4.273 

2.821 

0.005 

NEE11 

-15.230 

4.262 

-3.573 

0.000 

NEE13 

11.785 

4.807 

2.452 

0.015 

NEE15 

-16.594 

4.427 

-3.748 

0.000 

NEE81 

-0.553 

8.948 

-0.062 

0.951 

NEE82 

-6.899 

8.739 

-0.789 

0.431 

NEE83 

25.713 

5.998 

4.287 

0.000 

FEMALE 

8.996 

2.414 

3.727 

0.000 

BASE 

-5.403 

3.341 

-1.617 

0.107 

PGMIS 

-3.920 

4.323 

-0.907 

0.365 

P0NE13PN 

11.437 

9.514 

1.202 

0.231 

abseot 

-0.288 

0.156 

-1.847 

0.066 
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Table  183 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Mathematics 
(With  Pretest  as  Predictor  of  Propensity  and  Initial  Status) 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

ma  aa  mm  m 

t-Stat 

Spring  1st 

•  mf 

BASE 

156.540 

19.278 

8.120 

0.000 

w  .  www 

Spring  1st 

PGMIS 

-0.645 

4.245 

-0.152 

0.879 

W  .  V  w  ^ 

Spring  1st 

PCNE13PP 

3.408 

11.139 

0.306 

0.760 

Spring  1st 

NIS01 

-14.242 

4.436 

-3.211 

0.002 

W  .  WW** 

Spring  1st 

NIS10 

9.116 

8.215 

1.110 

0.268 

w  .  mm  WW 

Spring  1st 

NIS7A 

8.910 

7.593 

1.174 

0.242 

W  .  mm** mm 

Spring  1st 

NIS7B 

3.683 

5.579 

0.660 

0.510 

W  .  W>  JL-W 

Spring  1st 

NIS7D 

-21.505 

7.402 

-2.905 

0  004 

w  .  w  w*t 

Spring  1st 

NEE02 

15.888 

5.486 

2.896 

mm  .  w  W 

0  004 

Spring  1st 

NEE04 

15.601 

15.434 

1.011 

0.313 

Spring  1st 

NEE05 

-4.742 

5.611 

-0.845 

0.399 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

-6.216 

5.841 

•  W  ~  mm 

-1.064 

mm  .  W  yJt 

Spring  1st 

NEE13 

-11.698 

6.416 

-1.823 

mm  .  \J  Cm  *J 

O  070 

Spring  1st 

NEE15 

-9.042 

6.374 

-1.419 

0. 157 

w  .  U  / 

Spring  1st 

NEE81 

6.089 

8.333 

0.731 

W  .    f  W  mm 

0.466 

w  .  *tww 

Spring  1st 

NEE82 

17.392 

8.291 

2.098 

0.037 

w  .  ww^  f 

Spring  1st 

NEE83 

-18.420 

5.653 

-3 . 258 

0.001 

w  .  w  w  JL 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

1.430 

0.498 

2.874 

0.004 

w  .  ww^ 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-7.050 

2.977 

-2.368 

0.019 

W  .  WJL«S 

Spring  1st 

ANALRREM 

0.535 

0.091 

5.896 

0.000 

w  .  www 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

BASE 

46.037 

3.494 

13.176 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

PGMIS 

9.718 

4.358 

2.230 

0.027 

W  .  \fmm  9 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

P0NE13PP 

-16.086 

8.026 

-2 . 004 

0.046 

W  .  W*l  w 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NIS01 

-0.546 

3.928 

-0.139 

0.890 

w  .  w  w 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NIS10 

-13.455 

6.175 

-2.179 

0.030 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NIS7A 

19.852 

8.380 

2.369 

0.019 

w  .  \y  jl  ~/ 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NIS7B 

1.048 

5.927 

0.177 

0.860 

w  .  www 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NIS7D 

15.676 

7.938 

1-975 

0.049 

Growth  Rate  1- 

-3 

NEE02 

1.596 

4.110 

0.388 

0.698 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE04 

-7.594 

12.476 

-0.609 

0.543 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE05 

13.193 

4.282 

3.081 

0.002 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE11 

-16.211 

4.174 

-3.884 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

NEE13 

10.990 

4.703 

2.337 

0.020 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

NEE15 

-16.994 

4.333 

0  ooo 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE81 

2.075 

9.104 

0.228 

0.820 

Growth  Rate  1- 

•3 

—  /  . ^yu 

Q  AZ1f\ 

o*  b/U 

-0.841 

0.401 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

NEE83 

25.496 

5.888 

4.330 

0.000 

Growth  Rate  1- 

■3 

FEMALE 

9.302 

2.410 

3.860 

0.000 

Curvature  1-3 

BASE 

-4.791 

3.146 

-1.523 

0.129 

Curvature  1-3 

PGMIS 

-3.826 

4.405 

-0.869 

0.386 

Curvature  1-3 

P0NE13PP 

8.988 

8.949 

1.004 

0.316 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSET7T 

-0.249 

0.150 

-1.660 

0.098 

9 
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The  estimated  program  effects  differ  little  across  these  four  models 
for  the  mathematics  subtest.  The  estimated  program  difference  in  growth 
rate  is  near  statistical  significance  for  the  first  three  models  and  is 
significant  in  the  fourth  (difference  =  9.712,  p  =  .027) .  The  magnitude 
of  the  program  difference  in  growth  rate  is  fairly  insensitive  to  the  form 
of  the  model,  ranging  only  from  about  8.1  to  about  9.7  ESS  points  per 
year. 

The  1-3  analyses  for  the  language  subtest  on  the  students  who  have 
pretest  scores  available  parallel  those  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 
Table  184  shows  the  basic  model  estimated  for  those  students  with  pretest 
scores;  it  should  be  ocnpared  with  Table  175.  The  estimated  program 
difference  for  the  growth  rate  is  dramatically  increased,  from  4.736  (p  * 
.223)  to  20.222  (p  =  .008) .  The  program  effect  on  curvature  is  somewhat 
reduced,  from  -14.069  (p  =  .001)  to  -8.922  (p  =  .213). 

Just  as  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  estimated  program  differenc- 
es in  growth  curves  for  the  language  subtest  are  not  very  sensitive  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  pretest  score  itself  or  to  changing  the  propensity  score. 
Table  185,  Table  186,  and  Table  187  all  show  program  effects  that  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  basic  model  for  students  with  pretest  scores 
available  (see  Table  184) . 
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Table  184 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-level  Itodel  for  language  (Students  with  Pretest) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

218.836 

14.328 

15.273 

0.000 

pa-US 

0.020 

6.928 

0.003 

0.998 

P0NE13 

47.237 

21.760 

2.171 

0.031 

NIS01 

8.467 

6.952 

1.218 

0.225 

NIS10 

26.248 

14.278 

1.838 

0.067 

NIS7A 

21.096 

12.418 

1.699 

0.091 

NIS7B 

-11.690 

9.367 

-1.248 

0.213 

NIS7D 

-22.787 

12.283 

-1.855 

0.065 

NEE02 

57.983 

8,515 

6.809 

0.000 

NEE04 

13.818 

24 . 803 

0.557 

U.  3  /O 

NEE05 

-5.029 

8.914 

-0.564 

0.573 

NEE11 

-7.017 

10.102 

-0.695 

0.488 

NEE13 

-5.153 

10.612 

-0.486 

0.628 

NEE15 

-8.430 

10.867 

-0.776 

0.439 

NEE81 

-17.173 

13.547 

-1.268 

0.206 

NEE82 

9.269 

13.768 

0.673 

0.501 

NEE83 

-13.157 

9.728 

-1.352 

0.178 

EDA\A3 

2.151 

0.912 

2.358 

0.019 

FEMAIE 

3.813 

4.794 

0.795 

0.427 

BASE 

71.063 

7.480 

9.501 

0.000 

FGHIS 

20.222 

7.610 

2.657 

0.008 

P0NE13 

-49.725 

17.814 

-2.791 

0.006 

NIS01 

-12.009 

6.930 

-1.733 

0.084 

NIS10 

-30.545 

12.026 

-2.540 

0.012 

NIS7A 

9.442 

14.226 

0.664 

0.508 

NIS7B 

30.205 

10.129 

2.982 

0.003 

NIS7D 

13.173 

13.825 

0.953 

0.342 

NEE02 

-4.706 

7.504 

-0 . 627 

0.531 

NEE04 

-16.010 

22.542 

-0.710 

0.478 

NEE05 

24 . 030 

7.751 

3.100 

0.002 

NEE  11 

-21.686 

8.051 

-2.694 

0.008 

NEE13 

-4.743 

9.001 

-0.527 

0.599 

NEE15 

-23.010 

8.296 

-2.774 

0.006 

NEE81 

32.545 

15.479 

2.103 

0.037 

NEE82 

18.453 

15.151 

n  ooa 

NEE83 

11.075 

10.492 

1.055 

0.292 

FEMALE 

17.125 

4.364 

3.924 

0.000 

BASE 

-8.964 

5.725 

-1.566 

0.119 

PGMIS 

-8.922 

7.142 

-1.249 

0.213 

P0NE13 

0.415 

16.153 

0.026 

0.980 

ABSENT 

-0.049 

0.248 

-0.198 

0.843 
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Table  185 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  language  (Pretest  as  Predictor) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

Std  Err 

Parameter- 

t-stat 

p-Value 

EASE 

105.758 

24.060 

4.396 

0.000 

POOS 

4.285 

6.638 

0.646 

0.519 

PCNE13 

51.350 

20.621 

2.490 

0.013 

NIS01 

4.423 

6.639 

0.666 

0.506 

NIS10 

33.160 

13.568 

2.444 

0.015 

NIS7A 

17.553 

11.900 

1.475 

0.142 

NIS7B 

-14.136 

8.947 

-1.580 

0.115 

NIS7D 

-21.416 

11.718 

-1.828 

0.069 

NEE02 

45.776 

8.350 

5.482 

0.000 

NEE04 

6.099 

23.571 

0.259 

0.796 

NEE05 

-6.061 

8.452 

-0.717 

0.474 

NEEll 

A.J  /** 

Q  COO 

-0.143 

0.886 

NEE13 

2.191 

10.114 

0.217 

0.829 

NEE15 

-1.415 

10.341 

-0.137 

0.891 

NEE81 

-9.390 

12.907 

-0.728 

0.468 

NEE82 

3.608 

13.078 

0.276 

0.783 

NEE83 

-18.722 

9.272 

-2.019 

0.045 

EDAVG 

2.270 

0.857 

2.649 

0.009 

FEMALE 

2.718 

4.548 

0.598 

0.551 

ANAUTOBE 

0.309 

0.055 

5.672 

0.000 

BASE 

71.208 

7.532 

9.454 

0.000 

PQUS 

20.287 

7.649 

2.652 

0.009 

PCNE13 

-50.063 

17.948 

-2.789 

0.006 

NIS01 

-12.026 

6.969 

-1.726 

0.086 

NIS10 

-30.919 

12.110 

-2.553 

0.011 

NIS7A 

9.421 

14.274 

0.660 

0.510 

NIS7B 

30.103 

10.164 

2.962 

0.003 

NIS7D 

13.425 

13.874 

0.968 

0.334 

NES02 

-4.626 

7.558 

-0.612 

0.541 

NEE04 

£Z • /  J.U 

_n  con 
— V  •  obi* 

0.492 

NEE05 

24.074 

7.808 

3.083 

0.002 

NEEll 

-21.726 

8.112 

-2.678 

0.008 

NEE13 

-5.095 

9.064 

-0.562 

0.575 

NEE15 

-23.103 

8.361 

-2.763 

0.006 

NEE81 

32.564 

15.542 

2.095 

0.037 

NEE82 

18.430 

15.215 

1.211 

0.227 

NEE83 

11.157 

10.535 

FEMALE 

17.196 

4.397 

3.911 

0.000 

BASE 

-8.991 

5.733 

-1.568 

0.118 

POCES 

-8.841 

7.154 

-1.236 

0.218 

P0NE13 

0.520 

16.181 

0.032 

0.974 

ABSE>7T 

-0.022 

0.241 

-0.089 

0.929 
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Table  186 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Language  (With  Propensity  for  Pretest  Students) 


Predicted.  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Spring 

1st 

BASE 

219.550 

12.458 

17 . 623 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

pans 

-0.392 

6.721 

-0.058 

0.954 

Spring 

1st 

PCNE13FN 

49.293 

18.827 

2.618 

0.009 

Spring 

1st 

NIS01 

7.220 

6.921 

1.043 

0.298 

Spring 

1st 

NIS10 

25.187 

13.135 

1.918 

0.056 

Spring 

1st 

NIS7A 

21.550 

12.206 

1.765 

0.079 

Spring 

1st 

NIS7B 

-10.805 

9.066 

-1.192 

0.235 

Spring 

1st 

NIS7D 

-22.175 

11.834 

-1.874 

0.062 

—  • 

Spring 

1st 

NEE02 

56.675 

8.499 

6.668 

0.000 

Spring 

1st 

NEE04 

13 . 503 

24.671 

•  V/  f  mmm 

0.547 

0.585 

Spring 

1st 

NEE05 

-5.672 

8.864 

-0.640 

0.523 

Spring 

1st 

NEE11 

-7.928 

9.375 

-0.846 

0.399 

W  •   tmf  m*  m* 

Sorincr 

1st 

NEE13 

-6.495 

10.046 

-0.647 

0.519 

Spring 

1st 

NEE15 

-9.425 

10.186 

-0.925 

W  .  mJ  4t*<m* 

0.356 

Spring 

1st 

NEE81 

-15.555 

13 . 090 

-1 . 188 

0.236 

\J  *  Mm*  *J  W 

Spring 

1st 

NEE82 

11.068 

13.235 

0.836 

0.404 

Spring 

1st 

NEE83 

-11.783 

9.184 

-1.283 

0.201 

Spring 

1st 

EDAVG 

2.148 

0.860 

2.497 

0.013 

Spring 

1st 

FEMALE 

3.800 

4.764 

0.798 

0.426 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

BASE 

67.211 

6.818 

9.858 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

pans 

19.135 

7.562 

2.530 

0.012 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

P0NE13PN 

-42.615 

16.381 

-2.601 

0.010 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS01 

-10.750 

6.925 

-1.552 

0.122 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS10 

-25.988 

11.528 

-2.254 

0.025 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS7A 

7.855 

14.211 

0.553 

0.581 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS7B 

28.595 

10.088 

2.835 

0.005 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NIS7D 

9.900 

13 . 623 

0.727 

0.468 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE02 

-3.959 

7.559 

-0.524 

0.601 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE04 

-15.365 

22.672 

-0.678 

0.499 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE05 

24.286 

7.753 

3.133 

0.002 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE11 

-18.662 

7.758 

-2.405 

0.017 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE13 

-1.697 

8.743 

-0.194 

0.846 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE15 

-20.166 

8.080 

-2.496 

0.013 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE81 

29.177 

15.312 

1.906 

0.058 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE82 

15.027 

14.985 

1.003 

0.317 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

NEE83 

8.120 

10.276 

0.790 

0.430 

Growth 

Rate 

1-3 

FEMALE 

16.986 

4.388 

3.871 

0.000 

Curvature  1- 

■3 

BASE 

-8.129 

5.517 

-1.473 

0.142 

Curvature  1- 

-3 

pans 

-8.200 

7.161 

-1.145 

0.253 

Curvature  1- 

-3 

P0NE13PN 

-3.137 

15.787 

-0.199 

0.843 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations  ABSENT  -0.047  0.247        -0.191  0.849 
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Table  187 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  language 
(With  Pretest  as  Predictor  of  Propensity  and  Initial  Status) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

Parameter 

sw  Enr 

t-Stat 

p-Vaiue 

OX  CI? 

89.448 

29.298 

3.053 

0.003 

4.551 

6.566 

0.693 

0.489 

F0NE13FP 

45.298 

17.873 

2.534 

0.012 

N1S01 

2.131 

6.748 

0.316 

0.752 

\TTC1  n 

NIS10 

on  ^on 

29.689 

12.832 

2.314 

0.022 

N157A 

18 . 574 

11.870 

1.565 

0.119 

\TTC70 

-12  •  139 

8.745 

-1.388 

0.166 

UTC'7r\ 

KLb/D 

in  a 

-19.048 

11.378 

-1.674 

0.095 

NEE02 

45. 022 

8.523 

5.283 

0.000 

NEE04 

5.896 

23.764 

0.248 

0.804 

NEE05 

-7.696 

8.613 

-0.894 

0.372 

NEE11 

O     i  on 

-3.480 

9.197 

-0.378 

0.705 

NEE13 

0.173 

9.884 

0.018 

0.986 

NEE15 

-3 . 992 

9.923 

-0.402 

0.688 

NEEol 

-8.335 

12.797 

-0.651 

0.515 

7.487 

12.684 

0.590 

0.556 

 1  e    ji  ^n 

-15.460 

8.796 

-1.758 

0.080 

O  me 

2.075 

r\  AAA 

0.808 

2.569 

0.011 

2.857 

4.582 

0.624 

0.534 

A  MAT  rTV  MJL* 

U.370 

■  0.O64 

5.761 

0.000 

bo. JOS 

dZ     OC  il 

6.254 

10.602 

0.000 

on  OOyl 

O1     C  C\  A 

7.594 

2.663 

0.008 

kXXilLlJt'xr 

— 

14.547 

A      A  *%  A 

-2.814 

0.005 

NTCm 

nxouj. 

— 1U.  /U** 

^  00c 
6.885 

-1.555 

0.121 

NTQin 
JVXOJ.U 

_oc  oon 
— ZD. toy 

11.106 

-2.277 

0.024 

nxo  fix 

/  •  /OD 

1  VI     1  O^ 

14. 136 

A      t~  A  Ws. 

0.549 

0.583 

MTC7P 

00    no  c 

28. 085 

10.025 

2.802 

0.006 

NIS7D 

10.603 

13.462 

0.788 

0.432 

NEE02 

-6.084 

7.400 

-0.822 

0.412 

—1  dZ    *70  A 

00    p  e*  p 

22.555 

-0.742 

0.459 

0  4  n^o 

24.963 

7.731 

3.229 

0.001 

NEEll 

-18.386 

7.560 

-2.432 

0.016 

-1.272 

A     C  A  A 

8.522 

-0. 149 

0.881 

NEE15 

-19.266 

7.868 

-2.449 

0.015 

NEE81 

32.767 

15.503 

2.114 

0.036 

NEE82 

13.875 

14.795 

0.938 

0.349 

NEE83 

7.100 

10.042 

0.707 

0.480 

FEMALE 

16.979 

4.361 

3.894 

0.000 

EASE 

-9.266 

5.181 

-1.788 

0.075 

PGMIS 

-8.872 

7.278 

-1.219 

0.224 

P0NE13PP 

0.621 

14.840 

0.042 

0.967 

ABSENT 

-0.025 

0.242 

-0.105 

0.917 
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For  the  reading  subtest,  unlike  the  mathematics  and  language 
subtests,  restricting  the  analysis  to  those  students  who  have  pretest 
scores  available  has  relatively  little  effect.  Table  188  shows  only  minor 
changes  in  the  estimated  program  effects  ccnpared  with  Table  176.  The 
programs  exhibit  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  initial 
status,  growth  rate,  or  curvature  in  either  analysis.  Like  the  mathemat- 
ics and  language  subtests,  the  reading  subtest  is  insensitive  to  the  form 
of  the  analysis  on  the  students  with  pretest  scores  available  (see 
Table  189,  Table  190,  and  Table  191) .  The  estimated  program  effects  show 
almost  no  deviations  across  the  alternative  analyses. 
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Table  188 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Reading  (.Students  with  Pretest) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-Year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

BASE 

PGMIS 

P0NE13 

NIS01 

NIS10 

NIS7A 

NIS7B 

NIS7D 

NEE02 

NEE04 

NEE05 

NEE11 

NEE13 

NEE15 

NEE81 

NEE82 

NEE83 

EDAVG 

FEMALE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

P0NE13 

NIS01 

NIS10 

NIS7A 

NIS7B 

NIS7D 

NEE02 

NEE04 

NEE05 

NEE11 

NEE13 

NEE15 

NEE81 

NEE82 

NEE83 

FEMALE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

P0NE13 


ABSENT 


sjaLErx     t-stat  p-vaiue 


207.785 
-1.733 
22.201 
3.369 
23.562 
25.928 
-9.150 
-22.313 
43.400 
-23.917 
-5.707 
-2.715 
7.194 
2.008 
-16.563 
14.498 
-10.062 
2.385 
9.045 

66.892 
3.169 
-16.061 
-9.416 
-11.550 
14.733 
8.936 
-14.357 
-9.072 
16.505 
7.939 
-19.939 
-2.745 
-25.504 
38.064 
8.996 
5.706 
1.145 

-17.471 
-6.705 
21.736 


-0.077 


13.422 
6.593 
20.629 
6.654 
13.618 
11.782 
8.882 
11.698 
8.152 
23.725 
8.536 
9.639 
10.165 
10.356 
12.970 
13.167 
9.281 
0.845 
4.589 

5.996 
6.339 

14.127 
5.733 
9.608 

12.309 
8.733 

11.865 
5.992 

17.898 
6.169 
6.378 
7.133 
6.550 

13.237 

12.925 
8.957 
3.458 

5.120 
6.365 
14.371 


0.225 


15.481 
-0.263 
1.076 
0.506 
1.730 
2.201 
-1.030 
-1.907 
5.324 
-1.008 
-0.669 
-0.282 
0.708 
0.194 
-1.277 
1.101 
-1.084 
2.821 
1.971 

11.155 
0.500 
-1.137 
-1.642 
-1.202 
1.197 
1.023 
-1.210 
-1.514 
0.922 
1.287 
-3.126 
-0.385 
-3.894 
2.876 
0.696 
0.637 
0.331 

-3.412 
-1.053 
1.513 


-0.340 


0.000 
0.793 
0.283 
0.613 
0.085 
0.029 
0.304 
0.058 
0.000 
0.314 
0.504 
0.778 
0.480 
0.846 
0.203 
0.272 
0.279 
0.005 
0.050 

0.000 
0.618 
0.257 
0.102 
0.231 
0.233 
0.307 
0.228 
0.131 
0.357 
0.199 
0.002 
0.701 
0.000 
0.004 
0.487 
0.525 
0.741 

0.001 
0.T93 
0.132 


0.734 
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Table  18S 


Ore-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Reading  (Pretest  as  Predictor) 


Predicted 

Parameter 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

120.016 

22.506 

5.333 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

FGKES 

1.599 

6.320 

0.253 

0.800 

Spring  1st 

PCNE13 

21.03* 

19.595 

1.278 

0.203 

Spring  1st 

NIS01 

0.224 

6.360 

0.035 

0.972 

Spring  1st 

NIS10 

28.725 

12.965 

2.216 

0.028 

Spring  1st 

NIS7A 

23.284 

11.294 

2.062 

0.040 

Spring  1st 

NIS7B 

-11.028 

8.493 

-1.299 

0.195 

Spring  1st 

NIS7D 

-21.202 

11.167 

-1.899 

0.059 

Spring  Int 

NEE02 

33.940 

7.992 

4.247 

0.000 

Spring  list 

NEE04 

-29.839 

22.570 

-1.322 

0.187 

— 0.427 

8.105 

-0.793 

0.429 

Spring  1st 

NEE11 

1.569 

9.180 

0.171 

0.864 

Spring  1st 

NEE13 

12.766 

9.702 

1.316 

0.190 

Spring  1st 

NEE15 

7.288 

9.878 

0.738 

0.461 

Spring  1st 

NEE81 

-10.393 

12.375 

-0.840 

0.402 

Spring  1st 

NEE82 

10.198 

12.530 

0.814 

0.417 

Spring  1st 

NEE83 

-14.327 

8.861 

-1.617 

0.107 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

2.454 

0.800 

3.069 

0.002 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

8.199 

4.359 

1.881 

0.061 

Spring  1st 

ANAEROBE 

0.241 

0.051 

4.737 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

BASE 

66.713 

6.061 

11.006 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

PGMIS 

3.217 

6.381 

0.504 

0.615 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

P0NE13 

-15.842 

14.299 

-1.108 

0.269 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS01 

-9.459 

5.776 

-1.638 

0.103 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS10 

-11.437 

9.714 

-1.177 

0.240 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS7A 

14.615 

12.346 

1.184 

0.238 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS7B 

8.877 

8.762 

1.013 

0.312 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NIS7D 

-14.214 

11.908 

-1.194 

0.234 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

— y . u±o 

O.UDO 

1  Add 

-1.488 

0.138 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE04 

16.648 

18.113 

0.919 

0.359 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE05 

7.855 

6.240 

1.259 

0.209 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE11 

-19.962 

6.454 

-3.093 

0.002 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

_*i  net 

7.213 

-0.383 

0.702 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE15 

-25.422 

6.631 

-3.834 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE81 

38.027 

13.293 

2.861 

0.005 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE82 

8.912 

12.982 

0.687 

0.493 

Growth  Rate 

1-3 

NEE83 

5.733 

8.995 

0.637 

0.525 

Growth  Rate  1-3 

FEMALE 

1.263 

3.500 

0.361 

0.719 

Curvature  1- 

•3 

BASE 

-17.654 

5.121 

-3.448 

0.001 

Curvature  1- 

•3 

PGMIS 

-6.626 

6.369 

-1.040 

0.299 

Curvature  1-3 

P0NE13 

22.038 

14.381 

1.532 

0.127 

Year-to-Year 

Deviations 

ABSENT 

-0.048 

0.220 

-0.219 

0.827 
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Table  190 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Reading  (With  Propensity  for  Pretest  students) 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 
Rate  1-3 


Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 
Curvature  1-3 

Year-to-year 
Deviations 


Predictor 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 
18.051 

Parameter 

EASE 

207.959 

11.520 

0  000 

w  .  www 

PGMIS 

-2 . 183 

6.276 

-0.348 

0.728 

war  4L»  w 

P0NE13PN 

24.491 

17.559 

1.395 
*  •  ****** 

0.164 

W  .  JLVT 

NIS01 

2.588 

6.490 

0.399 

0.690 

NIS10 

23.308 

12.305 

1.894 

0.059 

V  .  www 

NIS7A 

26.148 

11.377 

2.298 

0.022 

NIS7B 

-8.689 

8.451 

-1.028 

0*305 

wow  ww 

.MIS7D 

-22.036 

11.062 

-1.992 

0.048 

w  .  w*t  w 

NEEG2 

42.530 

7.973 

5.335 

W  *  «J  W  W 

o  non 

w  .  \J\J\J 

NEE04 

-24.506 

23.123 

-1.060 

0,290 

NEE05 

-6.270 

8.316 

-0.754 

0.452 

NEE11 

-3.097 

8.787 

-0.352 

W.  /<<J 

NEE13 

6.532 

9.438 

0.692 

W  .  \J  m0  4* 

0  4Q0 

NEE15 

1.499 

9.537 

0.157 

0  875 

w  •  w  f  w 

NEE81 

-15.395 

12.290 

-1.253 

0.212 

NEE82 

15.767 

12.420 

1.270 

0  206 

W  .  M  WW 

NEE83 

-9.097 

8.606 

-1.057 

0.292 

EDAVG 

2.373 

0.790 

3.005 

0.003 

W  .  WW  W 

FEMALE 

9.040 

4.468 

2.023 

0*044 

BASE 

64.886 

5.524 

11.746 

0.000 

PGMIS 

2.652 

6.333 

0.419 

0.676 

PON^ISPN 

-13.318 

13 . 133 

-1.014 

0-312 

W  »  W«Ar(W 

NX.'  ' 

-8.408 

5.749 

-1.463 

0.145 

W  .  W 

NI&l 

-9.202 

9.303 

-0.989 

0.324 

NIS7A 

13.706 

12.288 

1.115 

0.2*56 

NIS7B 

7.927 

8.696 

0.912 

0.363 

W  .  W  WW 

nis7d 

-16.537 

11.704 

-1.413 

0.159 

NEE02 

-8.422 

6.090 

-1.383 

0.168 

NEE04 

18.137 

18.212 

0.996 

0.320 

NEE05 

8.619 

6.227 

1.384 

0.168 

NEE11 

-18.405 

6.208 

-2.965 

0.003 

V  •  WWW 

NSE13 

-1.151 

6.996 

-0.165 

0.869 

NEE15 

-23.915 

6.446 

-3.710 

0.000 

>*  •  www 

NEE81 

35.385 

13.102 

2.701 

0.007 

NEE82 

6.327 

12.794 

0.495 

0.621 

J.  366 

8.781 

0,383 

0.702 

FEMALE 

1.077 

3.519 

0,306 

0.760 

BASE 

-16.076 

4.912 

-3.273 

0.001 

PGMIS 

-5.894 

6.360 

-0.927 

0.355 

P0NE13P^ 

16.850 

13.991 

1.204 

0.230 

ABSENT 

-0.068 

0.223 

-0.305 

0.761 

Table  191 


One-Prograin  Schools  1-3  Analysis: 
Two-Level  Model  for  Reading 
(With  Pretest  as  Predictor  of  Propensity  and  Initial  Statu,  i 


rxecxLuuor 

DnDCi 

1XJ • 42  J 

07  OK7 
2  /  • JO/ 

A  IXC 
4.  X4b 

A  >Ti 

0.  u 

Qv\v»t  rv*f  1  erf* 
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Summary 


The  inraersion  strategy  students  in  one-program  schools  who  have 
pretest  scores  available  show  greater  mathematics  and  language  growth 
rates  than  the  early-exit  students  with  pretest  scores  available,  but  the 
reading  growth  curves  are  essentially  the  same  for  the  two  programs.  More 
importantly,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  HIM  results  do  not  change  when 
pretest  is  included  in  the  analysis  from  when  pretest  is  excluded  from  the 
analysis.  (e.g.,  conpare  p-values  for  FGMES  from  Table  190  and 
Table  191) .  Establishing  this  insensitivity  was  the  main  purpose  of  the 
1-3  pretest  analyses;  the  result  tends  to  support  the  appropriateness  of 
the  basic  model,  which  does  not  include  the  pretest. 

results  of  the  Three-Level  1-3  Analyse 
m  results  of  the  three-level  1-3  mrrtyaj*  for  ^  p^h^j,*, 

subtest? 

The  two-level  HEM  program  does  not  permit  the  treatment  of  both 
student-level  and  school-level  parameters  as  random  effects.  For  the  K-l 
analyses,  schools  were  treated  as  random  (i.e. ,  an  individual  growth  curve 
for  each  school  was  estimated)  but  students  did  not  need  to  be  treated  as 
randan  because  each  student  had  only  one  test  score,  the  spring  first 
grade  score  (i.e.,  there  is  no  need  to  estimate  a  growth  curve  for 
individual  students  having  only  one  data  point) .  For  the  two-level  1-3 
analyses,  the  individual  growth  curves  fitted  to  each  individual  had  both 
an  intercept  (status  at  first  grade)  and  a  slope  (growth  rate  from  first 
grade  to  third  grade)  and  these  parameters  were  treated  as  random.  Thus 
schools  had  to  be  treated  as  fixed  effects.  This  can  produce  possibly 
misleading  results,  as  described  above.  Accordingly,  the  three-level 
program  was  used  to  allow  for  random  school  effects. 

For  the  three-level  analyses  of  one-program  schools,  as  for  the 
corresponding  two-level  analyses,  each  student  had  an  individual  growth 
curve  estimated.  The  individual  intercepts  and  slopes  were  then  predicted 
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using  the  propensity  score  and  background  variables  and  a  school  effect. 
In  the  siaplest  models,  the  school  effects  were  then  predicted  using  a 
single  binary  variable  for  the  difference  between  the  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  programs.  In  the  models  labeled  "district  main  effects," 
the  school  effects  were  predicted  using  the  program  variable  and  district 
variables.  In  the  models  labeled  "district  main  effects  and  interac- 
tions," the  school  effects  were  predicted  using  the  program  variable,  the 
district  variables,  and  variables  indicating  district-program  interac- 
tions. 

Table  192  summarizes  the  results  of  the  simplest  three-level  model 
for  the  mathematics  subtest.  The  first  column,  labeled  "Time  Within 
Student"  shows  the  aspect  of  the  student's  individual  growth  curve  that  is 
being  estimated.  The  "Spring  1st"  line  indicates  the  first  line  of 
several  that  comprise  the  model  for  initial  status  (achievement  at  spring 
of  first  grade).  The  "Growth  1-3"  line  indicates  the  first  of  several 
lines  that  comprise  the  model  for  the  individual  student  slope  (growth 
rate)  from  spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  third  grade.  The  "Curva- 
ture" line  marks  the  part  of  the  model  used  to  predict  the  amount  of 
curvature.  As  for  the  two-level  HEM  models,  individual  differences  in 
curvature  could  not  be  accommodated  because  there  were  only  two  or  three 
data  points  per  student;  therefore,  the  curvature  is  a  fixed  effect. 
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Table  192 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Without  District 


Time 

Student 

Predictor 

Within 

Within 

of 

Student 

School 

School 

opr lily  xsu 

uv>h 

BASE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

P0NE13 

BASE 

AVABS13 

BASE 

EDAVG 

BASE 

FEMALE 

BASE 

Growth  1-3 

BASE 

BASE 

EASE 

PGMIS 

P0NE13 

BASE 

FEMALE 

BASE 

Curvature 

BASE 

BASE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

F0NE13 

BASE 

Parameter 

std  Erx 

t-stat 

D-Value 

247.883 

6.980 

35.516 

0.000 

2.061 

5.849 

0.352 

0.730 

0.207 

8.442 

0.025 

0.980 

-0.619 

0.205 

-3.025 

0.003 

1.652 

0.398 

4.^56 

0.000 

-4.821 

2.554 

-1.887 

0.060 

45.717 

3.954 

11.561 

0.000 

-3.058 

4.937 

-0.619 

0.536 

-1.396 

5.792 

-0.241 

0.810 

5.879 

1.723 

3.413 

0.001 

-6.823 

2.706 

-2.521 

0.012 

-3.818 

2.624 

-1.455 

0.146 

12.481 

5.079 

2.457 

0.014 

The  next  column,  labeled  "Student  Within  School,"  indicates  the 
I  predictors  of  betweeii-student  variation  within  schools.    The  predictors 

include  FCNE13  (the  propensity  score),  EDAVG  (parents'  average  years  of 
■  education) ,  and  FEMALE  (a  binary  variable  that  is  l  for  girls  and  0  for 

I  boys) .   other  than  the  school  variables,  these  are  the  same  predictors  as 

in  the  two-level,  model  (see  Table  174) .  In  addition,  AVABS13  (the  average 
I  number  of  absences  in  grades  1  through  3)  is  included  as  a  predictor  of 

initial  status  instead  of  having  ABSENT  as  a  separate  within-student 
I  variable.    As  explained  in  Chapter  II,  the  inclusion  of  AVABS13  as  a 

predictor  of  initial  status  is  similar  to  including  ABSENT  as  a  within- 
I  student  variable,    with  the  three-level  program,  the  missing  data  for 

ABSENT  meant  it  could  not  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

I  The  "EASE"  for  students  within  each  school  represents  the  school 

effects.  The  BASE  for  the  Spring  1st  lines  represents  the  school  effect 
|  on  the  initial  status,  the  BASE  for  the  Growth  1-3  lines  represents  the 
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school  effect  on  the  growth  rate,  and  the  BASE  for  the  Curvature  lines 
represents  the  school  effect  on  the  curvature.  As  described  above,  the 
amount  of  school  variation  in  curvature  was  assessed  using  the  two-level 
program.  The  school  variation  for  curvature  was  found  to  be  only 
marginally  statistically  significant  and  much  smaller  than  the  school 
variability  in  initial  status  and  growth  rate.  Accordingly,  the  three- 
level  model  was  run  with  school  differences  allowed  only  for  the  initial 
status  and  growth  rate;  curvature  was  treated  as  fixed  across  the  schools. 

The  third  column,  labeled  "Predictor  of  School,"  indicates  the 
variables  used  to  predict  school  differences.  The  only  predictor  other 
than  an  overall  constant  in  this  relatively  sinple  model  is  F3GS,  the 
indicator  of  program  membership  for  the  school.  The  remaining  columns, 
giving  the  parameter  estimates  and  related  values,  are  interpreted  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  estimated  program  difference  in  initial  status  (after  adjusting 
for  propensity)  is  given  by  the  parameter  value  associated  with  FGKES  in 
the  "Spring  1st"  group  of  lines,  it  shows  a  very  small  inmersion  strategy 
advantage  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  only  2.061  points,  which  is  not 
significant  (p  ■  .730) .  The  estimated  program  difference  in  growth  rate 
is  given  by  the  coefficient  of  PCMLS  in  the  next  section  of  the  table:  it 
shows  a  nonsignificant  advantage  for  early-exit  schools  (difference  = 
-3.058,  p  =  .536) .  The  estimated  program  difference  in  curvature  is  also 
nonsignificant  (-3.818,  p  -  .146). 

Table  192  can  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  table  for  the  two- 
level  model,  Table  174.  The  estimated  program  differences  are  fairly 
similar,  but  the  standard  errors  for  the  program  differences  in  initial 
status  and  growth  rate  are  noticeably  larger  for  the  three-level  model 
(5.849  instead  of  3.179,  and  5.719  instead  of  2.186,  respectively).  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  three-level  model  correctly  incorporates  school 
variability  in  the  estimated  standard  error.  The  standard  error  of  the 
program  effect  for  curvature  is  similar  in  the  two-level  and  three-level 
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models  (in  this  case,  both  are  2.624)  because  curvature  is  not  allowed  to 
vary  by  school  in  either  model. 


Table  193  shows  the  three-level  model  with  district  main  effects 
added  as  predictors  of  school  variability.  The  district  coding  is  the 
same  as  used  in  the  K-l  models.  District  C  is  the  omitted  district  and 
each  of  the  DIST  variables  represents  the  difference  between  that  district 
and  district  C.  The  hypothesis  that  there  are  no  district  differences  in 
initial  status  or  growth  rate  can  be  tested  using  a  likelihood  ratio  chi- 
square  test;  the  district  differences  are  marginally  significant  at  the 
.05  level  (chi-square  =  16.8  with  8  d.f.,  p  »  .032). 


Table  193 

One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
With  District  Main  Effects 


Time 
Within 


Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


Student 

Within 

School,. 

Predictor 

of 
School 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

D-Value 

Parameter 

BASE 

BASE 

258.879 

10.349 

25.013 

0.000 

EASE 

pons 

2.153 

5.719 

0.376 

0.713 

BASE 

DISTA 

0.580 

9.484 

0.061 

0.952 

BASE 

DISTB 

-14.171 

10.054 

-1.409 

0.182 

BASE 

DISTF 

18.660 

15.398 

1.212 

0.247 

BASE 

DISTHI 

3.228 

9.130 

0.354 

0.729 

P0NE13 

BASE 

-16.360 

11.240 

-1.456 

0.146 

AVABS13 

BASE 

-0.611 

0.206 

-2.967 

0.003 

EDAVG 

BASE 

1.261 

0.434 

2.906 

0.004 

FEMALE 

BASE 

-4.753 

2.549 

-1.865 

0.063 

BASE 

BASE 

37.490 

6.669 

5.621 

0.000 

BASE 

pans 

-3.970 

4.276 

-0.928 

0.354 

BASE 

DISTA 

16.349 

7.080 

2.309 

0.021 

BASE 

DISTB 

2.155 

7.440 

0.290 

0.772 

BASE 

DISTF 

9.485 

10.900 

0.870 

0.385 

BASE 

DISTHI 

14.579 

6.660 

2.189 

0.029 

P0NE13 

BASE 

-5.854 

6.744 

-0.868 

0.386 

FEMALE 

BASE 

5.958 

1.717 

3.469 

0.001 

BASE 

BASE 

-6.666 

2.713 

-2.457 

0.014 

BASE 

PGMIS 

-3.894 

2.624 

-1.484 

0.139 

P0NE13 

BASE 

12.279 

5.089 

2.413 

0.016 
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Districts  A  and  H/I  have  the  highest  mathematics  growth  rates  and 
districts  B  and  C  the  lowest.  District  F  has  growth  rates  that  are 
relatively  high  tut  not  significantly  different  from  any  of  the  other 
districts.  The  estimated  district  differences  in  initial  status  are  not 
large  compared  to  their  standard  errors,  confirming  the  finding  from  the 
K-l  analyses  that  districts  do  not  differ  significantly  in  spring  first 
grade  mathematics  achievement.  To  the  extent  there  are  differences, 
district  B  is  low  and  district  F  is  high  in  spring  of  first  grade. 

The  three-level  program  was  used  to  estimated  a  model  for  the 
mathematics  subtest  that  included  district  main  effects  and  district- 
program  interactions.  The  district-program  interactions  were  not 
significant  (chi-sguare  =  4.9  with  6  d.f . ,  p  -  .557)  so  that  model  is  not 
presented. 

Summary 

The  three-level  HIM  model  confirms  the  finding  of  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  programs  on  the  mathematics  subtest 
for  the  one-program  schools  after  adjusting  for  propensity.  The  district 
differences  are  marginally  significant.  Districts  A  and  H/I  have 
relatively  high  mathematics  growth  rates  and  districts  B  and  C  the  lowest. 
The  mathematics  growth  rate  in  district  F  is  fairly  high  but  not 
significantly  different  from  the  growth  rates  in  districts  B  and  C.  The 
estimated  initial  status  (spring  of  first  grade)  is  low  in  district  B  and 
high  in  district  F,  but  the  district  differences  in  initial  status  are 
small  compared  with  their  standard  errors  and  therefore  are  not  statisti- 
cally significant. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  three-level  1-3  analysis  for  the  language 
subtest? 

Table  194  presents  the  results  of  the  three-level  1-3  analysis  for 
the  language  subtest,  with  school  random  and  no  district  effects  included. 
The  program  difference  in  initial  status  and  growth  rate  both  show  a  small 
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immersion  strategy  advantage  (difference  ■  3.120  in  initial  status, 
difference  =  5.997  in  growth  rate)  but  neither  difference  is  statistically 
significant  (p  -  .747  and  p  ■  .335,  respectively) .  These  findings  confirm 
the  results  from  the  two-level  model  (see  Table  175) .  Also  confirmed  in 
the  three-level  model  is  the  statistically  significant  program  difference 
in  curvature  (difference  =  -14.487,  p  -  .001).  The  larger  negative 
curvature  of  the  immersion  strategy  program  together  with  the  nonsignifi- 
cant difference  in  initial  status  and  growth  rate  confirms  the  two-level 
model  finding  that  IS  schools  show  a  temporary  increase  in  language 
achievement.  The  estimated  program  differences  for  first  grade  through 
third  grade  are  -1.709,  18.775,  and  10.285. 


Table  194 

One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Language 
Without  District 


Time 
Within 
St 


Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


Student 
Within 

BASE 

BASE 

FCNE13 

AVABS13 

EDAVG 

FEMALE 

BASE 
BASE 
P0NE13 
FEMALE 

BASE 
BASE 
F0NE13 


Predictor 

of 
School 

BASE 

pans 

BASE 
BASE 
BASE 
BASE 

BASE 
PGMIS 
BASE 
BASE 

BASE 

PGMIS 

BASE 


££     Std  Err     t-Stat  P-Value 


233.930 
3.120 
25.115 
-0.524 
1.990 
3.239 

61.391 
5.997 
-14.447 
14.591 

-15.542 
-14.487 

25.616 


11.208 
9.505 

13.108 
0.330 
0.646 
4.017 

5.453 
6.215 
8.729 
3.023 

4.380 
4.260 
8.217 


20.872 
0.328 
1.916 

-1.586 
3.080 
0.806 

11.258 
0.965 

-1.655 
4.827 

-3.549 
-3.400 
3.117 


0.000 
0.747 
0.056 
0.114 
0.002 
0.421 

0.000 
0.335 
0.099 
0.000 

0.000 
0.001 
0.002 


Table  195  shows  the  three-level  model  for  the  language  subtest  with 
district  main  effects  included.  The  district  effects  are  significant 
(chi-square  =  23.0  with  8  d.f. ,  p  =  .003) .  The  program  effects  are  little 
changed;  the  estimated  program  differences  for  the  three  grades  are  now 
0.892,  21.466,  and  11.584.     Districts  F  and  H/I  have  relatively  high 
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growth  rates  and  districts  B  and  C  relatively  low  growth  rates.  District 
A  has  a  language  growth  rate  in  between  those  of  the  two  pairs  of 
districts,  but  closer  to  the  higher  pair  (F  and  H/I) .  Districts  A  and  F 
have  high  initial  status  and  district  C  low  initial  status,  confirming 
those  results  from  the  K-l  analysis  of  cm-program  schools.  District  H/I 
has  nearly  as  high  an  initial  status  as  districts  A  and  F,  which  was  also 
found  in  the  K-l  analysis.  However,  in  this  1-3  analysis  district  B  is 
nearly  as  high  in  initial  status  as  district  H/I,  whereas  in  the  K-l 
analysis  district  B  was  nearly  as  low  as  district  C.  The  difference 
between  district  B  and  district  C  is  not  statistically  significant  in  this 
1-3  analysis  (p  -  .167),  so  the  findings  are  not  in  conflict. 

Table  195 

One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  language 
With  District  Main  Effects 


Time 
Within 


Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


Student 

Within 

School 

Predictor 

of 
School 

Sttt  Err 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Parameter 

BASE 

BASE 

206.434 

14.624 

14.116 

0.000 

BASE 

pans 

5.968 

7.467 

0.799 

0.439 

BASE 

DISTA 

44.938 

12.158 

3.696 

0.003 

BASE 

DISTB 

19.366 

13.233 

1.463 

0.167 

BASE 

DISTF 

37.472 

20.870 

1.795 

0.096 

BASE 

DISTHI 

22.296 

12.088 

1.845 

0.088 

P0NE13 

BASE 

25.433 

17.713 

1.436 

0.152 

AVABS13 

BASE 

-0.481 

0.332 

-1.450 

0.148 

EDAVG 

BASE 

2.006 

0.701 

2.862 

0.004 

FEMALE 

BASE 

3.320 

4.003 

0.829 

0.408 

BASE 

BASE 

59.471 

8.180 

7.270 

0.000 

BASE 

PGMIS 

5.346 

4.954 

1.079 

0.281 

BASE 

DISTA 

14.312 

7.751 

1.846 

0.066 

BASE 

DISTB 

-5.920 

8.693 

-0.681 

0.496 

BASE 

DISTF 

26.488 

13.137 

2.016 

0.044 

BASE 

DISTHI 

22.754 

7.702 

2.954 

0.003 

P0NE13 

BASE 

-36.336 

11.516 

-3.155 

0.002 

FEMALE 

BASE 

14.689 

2.996 

4.902 

0.000 

BASE 

BASE 

-14.554 

4.409 

-3.301 

0.001 

BASE 

PGMIS 

-15.228 

4.269 

-3.567 

0.000 

PONE13 

BASE 

24.764 

8.264 

2.996 

0.003 
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Hie  model  including  district-program  interactions  showed  statistical- 
ly significant  interactions  (chi-sguare  *  10.4  with  6  d.f.,  p  =  .109) ,  so 
that  model  is  not  presented  here. 

Summary 

The  three-level  1-3  analysis  for  the  language  subtest  confirms  the 
earlier  findings.  After  adjusting  for  propensity,  no  significant  program 
differences  in  initial  status  or  average  growth  were  detected,  but  the 
immersion  strategy  program  has  greater  curvature  than  the  early-exit 
program.  Overall  district  differences  on  the  language  subtest  are 
statistically  significant.  The  differences  in  initial  status  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  K-l  analyses.  The  language  growth  rate  in  districts 
B  and  C  are  lower  than  the  growth  rates  in  districts  F  and  H/I.  District 
A  has  growth  rates  in  between  the  two  pairs  of  districts,  but  closer  to 
districts  F  and  H/I. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  thr^s-law*]  j-?  lyMvsis  for  fchj  r^TTf 
subtest? 

The  results  of  the  three-level  1-3  analysis  without  district  effects 
are  summarized  in  Table  196.  There  are  no  significant  program  differences 
in  initial  status,  growth  rate,  or  curvature.  The  estimated  difference 
between  the  programs  in  first  grade  is  -6.549,  in  second  grade  it  is 
1.620,  and  in  third  grade  it  is  1.697.  These  results  are  similar  to  the 
findings  from  the  two-level  analysis  (see  Table  176) . 
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Table  196 


Time 
Within 


Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


toe-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Without  District 


Student 

Within 
School 

Predictor 
of 

p-vai.ue 

BASE 

BASE 

228*476 

9.061 

25.216 

0,000 

BASE 

PGMIS 

-5.200 

7.225 

-0.720 

0.481 

P0NE13 

BASE 

AVARS 13 

BASE 

X  •  JO  f 

U  *  XQu 

EDAVG 

BASE 

1  831 

0.543 

FEMAIE 

BASE 

3.955 

3.429 

1.153 

0.250 

BASE 

BASE 

54.757 

4.366 

12.541 

0.000 

BASE 

pans 

4.123 

4.833 

0.853 

0.394 

P0NE13 

BASE 

-3.110 

7.149 

-0.435 

0.664 

FEMALE 

BASE 

4.544 

2.549 

1.782 

0.075 

BASE 

BASE 

-18.340 

3.907 

-4.694 

0.000 

BASE 

pans 

-4.046 

3.789 

-1.068 

0.286 

F0NE13 

BASE 

24.581 

7.338 

3.350 

0.001 

Table  197  shows  the  results  for  the  reading  subtest  with  district 
main  effects  included.  Die  estimated  program  differences  are  little 
changed  from  the  model  without  district  main  effects.  The  estimated 
program  differences  for  first  through  third  grade  are  now  -5.678,  2.529, 
and  2.284.  Ihe  test  for  overall  district  effects  was  not  significant, 
indicating  the  districts  have  comparable  initial  status  and  growth  rates 
(chi-squace  =  9.8  with  8  d.f.,  p  ■  .279). 
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liable  197 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
With  District  M~in  Effects 


Time 

Within 

Student 

Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


Student 

Within 

School 


Predictor 

of 
School 


£E     Std  £rr     t-Stat  revalue 


BASE 

BASE 

211.545 

12.694 

16.665 

0.000 

DfiSE 

FGMIS 

-4.269 

6.561 

-C.651 

0.526 

mOT 

DISTA 

#^  mm  «,M#% 

27 #378 

10.719 

2.554 

0.024 

DISTB 

14.093 

11.609 

1.214 

0.246 

BASE 

DISTF 

14.969 

18.221 

0.822 

0.426 

BASE 

DISTHI 

14.022 

10.599 

1.323 

0.209 

P0NE13 

*  nit 

BASE 

2.581 

15.130 

0.171 

0.864 

AVAB513 

BASE 

-0.359 

0.283 

-1.266 

0.206 

1.813 

0.598 

3.032 

0.003 

FEMALE 

BASE 

3.938 

3.419 

1.152 

0.250 

BASE 

BASE 

57.605 

7.630 

7.550 

0.000 

BASE 

PGMIS 

3.981 

4.709 

0.845 

0.399 

BASE 

DISTA 

4.584 

7.497 

0.611 

0.542 

BASE 

DISTB 

-7.233 

8.228 

-0.879 

0.380 

BASE 

DISTF 

12.693 

12.306 

1.031 

0.303 

BASE 

DISTHI 

7.618 

7.317 

1.041 

0.298 

P0NE13 

BASE 

-16.016 

9.943 

-1.611 

0.108 

FEMALE 

BASE 

4.660 

2.572 

1.812 

0.071 

BASE 

BASE 

-17.733 

3.901 

-4.546 

0.000 

BASE 

FGMIS 

-4.226 

3.774 

-1.120 

0.263 

P0NE13 

BASE 

24.017 

7.314 

3.284 

0.001 

However,  the  test  for  district-program  interactions  was  significant 
at  the  .05  level  (chi-square  =  15.3  with  6  d.f.,  p  =  .018) .  The  combined 
test  for  district  main  effects  and  district-program  interactions  was  also 
significant  (chi-square  -  25.1  with  14  d.f.,  p  =  .034).  Thus  the  null 
hypothesis  that  the  district  differences  are  the  same  in  all  the  districts 
nust  be  rejected  at  the  .05  level  (although  not  at  the  .01  level) .  The 
model  with  district-program  interaction  dumny  variables  is  complicated. 
The  coefficients  of  the  propensity  score  and  background  variables  in  the 
interaction  model  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  district  main  effects 
model.     Therefore,  the  results  of  the  interaction  model  that  are  of 
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primary  interest  are  the  estimated  initial  status  and  growth  rate  in  each 
of  the  district-program  combinations.    These  are  given  in  Table  198. 


Table  198 

One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Estimated  District-Program  Effects  Relative  to  Early-Exit  in  District  C 


Timers  ion 

Difference 

Strategy 

IS  -  EE 

Spring  1st 

District  A 

29.391 

7.077 

-22.314 

District  B 

4.973 

24.014 

19.041 

District  C 

* 

-14.824 

-14.824 

District  P 

10.982 

District  H/I 

6.044 

8.129 

2.085 

Growth  1-3 

District  A 

16.878 

20.166 

-18.177 

District  B 

4.979 

12.353 

31.350 

District  C 

* 

30.947 

44.631 

District  F 

24.385 

District  H/I 

25.389 

-5.326 

-11.006 

The  early-exit  school  group  in  district  C  serves  as  the  reference 
category;  all  other  values  are  differences  from  this  school  group. 


The  district-program  interaction  appears  to  be  due  in  large  part  to 
much  higher  reading  growth  rate  for  the  IS  school  group  in  district  C  than 
for  the  EE  school  group  in  that  district.  The  growth  rates  in  the  other 
districts  do  not  differ  greatly  between  the  IS  and  EE  schools.  In  light 
of  the  marginal  significance  of  the  district-program  interactions,  the 
estimates  in  Table  198  should  not  be  over  interpreted.  The  estimated 
initial  status  is  especially  unstable. 

The  presence  of  district-program  interactions  considerably  compli- 
cates the  interpretation  of  the  results.  An  alternative  to  the  full 
district  main  effects  and  district-by-program  interaction  model  is  a  model 
that  allows  for  district  differences  within  the  EE  program  but  not  within 
the  IS  program.  This  model  is  a  plausible  alternative  in  part  because  the 
amount  of  instructional  English  varies  substantially  among  the  districts 
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for  the  EE  program  bat  scarcely  varies  at  all  among  the  districts  for  the 
IS  program* 

For  "tile  reading  subtest,  the  alternative  model  of  district  differenc- 
es for  early-exit  schools  hit  not  iiirosnsiosn  strategy  schools  was  fit  to 
the  data  using  the  three-level  HIM  program.  District  differences  on  the 
reading  subtest  were  significant  among  the  EE  programs  (dtii-square  «  16.2 
with  8  d.f . ,  p  «  .040) .  Recall  that  the  overall  district  differences  were 
not  significant  (p  «  .279) .  Furthermore,  the  test  that  IS  programs  also 
had  district  differences  was  not  significant  (chi-square  »  8.9  with  6 
d.f.,  p  «  .179).  This  alternative  Kodel  is  preferable  to  the  full 
di^trictHty-program  interaction  model  because  it  is  more  parsimonious  and 
fits  the  data  nearly  as  wall. 

Table  199  gives  the  results  of  estimating  this  alternative  model  of 
EE  district  differences  bat  no  IS  distxict  differences.  The  ©arly-exit 
school  group  in  district  C  serves  as  the  reference.  The  FGMXS  parameter 
estimate  gives  the  amount  by  which  the  jjanersian  strategy  schools  differ 
from  the  EE  district  C  school  group.  Recall  that  district  F  has  no 
iimersicn  strategy  school,  so  it  does  not  csontribute  to  the  estimate  of 
the  KMIS  parameter.  The  EE-A,  EE-B,  E£-F,  and  EE-HI  parameter  estimates 
give  the  difference  between  the  EE  school  group  in  district  t  and  the  EE 
program  in  each  district  respectively* 
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Table  199 


One-Prvjgram  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
with  District  Effects  for  Early-Exit  Only 


Spring  1st 


Growth.  1-3 


District  A 
District  B 
District  C 
District  F 
District  5VI 

District  A 
District  B 
District  C 
District  F 
District  iyi 


29.391 
4.973 
* 

.10.982 
6.044 

16.878 
4.979 
* 

24.385 
25.389 


Emersion 
Strategy 

7.077 
24.014 
-14.824 

8.129 

20.166 
12.353 
30.947 

-5.326 


Difference 
IS  -  EE. 

-22.314 
19.041 
-14.824 

2.085 

-18.177 
31.350 
44.631 

-11.006 


*   Hie  early-exit  school  group  in  district  C  serves  as  the  reference 
category;  all  other  values  are  differences  from  this  school  group. 


Under  this  alternative  model,  the  growth  rates  for  the  IS  programs  as 
a  group  and  the  EE  programs  in  districts  A,  F,  and  B/I  are  all  about  equal 
and  substantially  larger  than  the  growth  rates  in  the  EE  programs  in 
districts  B*and  C.  The  estimated  initial  status  is  similar  across  all  the 
districts  and  programs  except  that  the  EE  program  in  district  A  is 
relatively  high.  Hie  difference  between  the  EE  program  in  district  A  and 
the  lowest  initial  status,  for  the  EE  program  in  the  reference  district  c, 
falls  just  short  of  statistical  significance  (p  »  .055) . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  districts  with  highest  early-exit  reading 
growth  rate,  districts  A,  F,  aid  H/I,  are  the  three  districts  with  the 
highest  use  of  English  for  instruction  in  their  early-exit  programs  (see 
Chapter  I) .  The  two  districts  with  relatively  low  use  of  English  in  their 
early-&xit  pit/gram,  districts  B  and  C,  both  show  relatively  low  reading 
growth  rates.  An  evaluation  of  this  suggestive  pattern  goes  beyond 
ncs&inal  program  analyses. 
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Summary 


The  program  differences  on  the  reading  subtest  are  small  after 
adjusting  for  propensity,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  program 
effect  varies  by  district.  A  full  district-by-prograra  interaction  model, 
fitting  a  separate  initial  status  and  growth  rate  to  each  district-program 
combination,  was  estimated  for  the  reading  subtest.  For  that  model,  the 
reading  growth  rate  for  the  inmersion  strategy  school  group  in  district  C 
is  found  to  be  much  higher  than  for  the  early-exit  school  group  in  that 
district.  In  the  other  three  districts  with  both  programs  represented 
among  the  one-program  schools,  the  program  difference  in  growth  rate  is 
much  smaller.  An  alternative,  more  parsimonious,  model  was  also  fit  to 
the  reading  subtest.  In  this  alternative  model,  early-exit  schools  differ 
by  district  but  inroersion  strategy  schools  do  not.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  growth  curves  are  the  same  for  all  four  districts  with  IS  schools 
cannot  be  rejected.  In  this  model,  all  of  the  district-program  combina- 
tions have  approximately  the  same  growth  rate  except  for  the  early-exit 
sciiools  in  districts  B  and  C,  which  have  lower  growth  rates.  The  early- 
exit  programs  in  districts  B  and  C  have  the  lowest  use  of  English  for 
instruction  among  these  districts  and  programs.  Both  models  indicate  that 
all  of  the  districts  and  programs  have  approximately  the  same  initial 
status. 

Poes  the  alternative  model  used  for  fch*  rjfldjffl  subtest  also  improve  the 
fit  for  fchg  Eathffiajagg  and  language  subtests? 

For  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests,  district-by-program 
interactions  were  not  statistically  significant.  A  model  of  main  effects 
for  program  and  main  effects  for  district  provided  an  adequate  fit  to  the 
schools.  Because  of  the  significant  district-by-program  interactions  for 
the  reading  subtest,  an  alternative  model  of  EE  district  differences  but 
no  IS  district  differences  was  fit  to  the  reading  data  arri  found  to 
provide  ui  adequate  fit  with  a  sinpler  model  than  the  full  interaction 
model.  For  conparison  purposes,  it  is  useful  to  check  the  fit  of  the 
alternative  model  for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests. 
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For  both  the  mathematics  and  the  language  subtests,  the  original 
model  with  district  main  effects  and  the  alternative  model  with  district 
differences  only  for  early-exit  schools  fit  the  data  about  equally  well. 
Table  200  and  Table  201  summarize  the  results  of  the  model-testing  for  the 
mathematics  and  language  subtests,  respectively.  For  comparison, 
Table  202  gives  the  corresponding  results  for  the  reading  subtest. 

Table  200 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Tests  of  District  and  District-Program  Effects 


Likelihood 
Patio 

Degrees 

of 
Freedom 

P-Value 
0.032 

District  Main  Effects 
vs.  NO  District  Effects 

16.8 

8 

District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  District  Main  Effects 

4.9 

6 

0.557 

District  Main  Effects  and 
District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  No  District  Effects 

21.7 

14 

0.085 

EE  District  Effects 
vs.  No  District  Effects 

16.3 

8 

0.038 

EE  and  IS  District  Effects 
vs.  EE  District  Effects 

5.4 

6 

0.494 
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Table  201 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  language 
Tests  of  District  and  District-Program  Effects 


T  likelihood 

Ratio 
Chi-Square 

Degrees 
of 

p-Valve 

District  Main  Effects 
vs.  No  District  Effects 

23.0 

8 

0.003 

District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  District  Main  Effects 

10.4 

6 

0.109 

District  Main  Effects  ana 
District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  NO  District  Effects 

33.4 

14 

0.003 

EE  District  Effects 
vs.  NO  District  Effects 

24.8 

8 

0.002 

EE  and  IS  District  Effects 
vs.  EE  District  Effects 

8.6 

6 

0.197 
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Table  202 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Tests  of  District  and  District-Program  Effects 


Likelihood 
^Ratjo^rc 

Degrees 
of 

D-Value 

District  Main  Effects 
vs.  No  District  Effects 

9.8 

8 

0.279 

District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  District  Main  Effects 

15.3 

6 

0.018 

District  Main  Effects  and 
District-Program  Interactions 
vs.  NO  District  Effects 

25.1 

14 

0.034 

EE  District  Effects 
vs.  No  District  Effects 

16.2 

8 

0.040 

EE  and  IS  District  Effects 
vs.  EE  District  Effects 

8.9 

6 

0.179 

Table  203  and  Table  204  show  the  mathematics  and  language  models 
estimated  with  district  differences  for  the  EE  program  but  not  the  IS 
program.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  district  main  effects  models  in 
Table  193  and  Table  195,  respectively.  The  results  for  the  mathematics 
subtest  indicate  fairly  small  differences  among  the  early-exit  districts, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  marginal  statistical  significance  of  the 
district  effects.  For  the  language  subtest,  the  pattern  of  results  with 
the  alternative  model  is  very  similar  to  the  pattern  for  the  reading 
subtest.  The  growth  rates  for  the  early-exit  schools  in  districts  A,  F, 
and  H/I  are  very  similar  to  the  growth  rate  estimated  for  the  immersion 
strategy  schools,  while  the  growth  rates  for  districts  B  and  C  are  lower. 
The  initial  status  results  indicate  the  early-exit  programs  in  districts 
B,  C,  and  H/I  start  somewhat  lower  than  the  EE  programs  in  districts  A  and 
F.  The  spring  first  grade  status  for  the  IS  programs,  which  under  this 
model  is  the  same  for  all  four  districts  with  IS -only  schools  (A,  B,  C, 
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and  H/I) ,  is  comparable  to  the  status  for  the  EE  programs  in  districts  A 
and  F. 


Table  203 

One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
With  District  Effects  for  Early-Exit  Only 


Time 
Within 


Spring  1st 


Growth  1-3 


Curvature 


JUUQ6ZTC 

wiuiin 

or 

OC71GQ1 

rarameter 

oCQ  Err 

fStat 

p-Value 

Dn£>£* 

OAO  Q*7Q 

11.685 

21.385 

0.000 

OA  CP 

/  .2  /J 

11.139 

0.653 

0.525 

RACY? 

10 . 222 

12.009 

0.851 

0.410 

BASE 

EEHB 

-9.707 

12.171 

-0.798 

0.439 

BASE 

EE-F 

20.661 

16.040 

1.288 

0.220 

UnO£i 

try 

O.  J20 

1  1  QCC 

ii • y do 

f\  con 

0.529 

ft  CftC 

O.oOo 

ErwJu* 

—in  7i i 

— l.U/O 

ft  OOI 

u  •  oo  J 

n  one 

— 4 • OOO 

n  nno 
U.UUo 

EDAVG 

BASE 

1.424 

0.413 

3.451 

0.001 

FEMALE 

BASE 

-4.692 

2.547 

-1.842 

0.066 

BASE 

BASE 

38.694 

9.160 

4.224 

0.000 

BASE 

PGMLS 

5.163 

9.460 

0.546 

0.585 

BASE 

EE-A 

14.519 

10.126 

1.434 

0.152 

BASE 

EE-B 

-0.658 

10.278 

-0.064 

0.949 

BASE 

EE-F 

6.022 

12.910 

0.466 

0.641 

BASE 

EE-KC 

12.184 

10.011 

1.217 

0.224 

PONE13 

BASE 

-3.474 

6.403 

-0.543 

0.587 

FEMALE 

BASE 

5.929 

1.715 

3.457 

0.001 

BASE 

BASE 

-6.648 

2.717 

-2.447 

0.015 

BASE 

PGMLS 

-3.924 

2.630 

-1.492 

0.136 

P0NE13 

BASE 

12.259 

5.095 

2.406 

0.017 
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Table  204 


One-Program  Schools  1-3  Analysis  for  language 


Tine 

Student 

Predictor 

Within 

Within 

Of 

Student 

School 

School 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

BASE 

206.939 

14.793 

13.989 

0.000 

BASE 

pans 

30.079 

13.179 

2.282 

0.040 

BASE 

EE-A 

55.288 

14.200 

3.894 

BASE 

EE-B 

14.004 

14.535 

0.963 

O  3*53 

BASE 

EE-F 

39.497 

19.951 

1.980 

O  069 

BASE 

EE-HI 

17.510 

14.404 

1.216 

P0NE13 

BASE 

22.658 

14.975 

1.513 

O  131 

AVABS13 

BASE 

-0.430 

0.332 

-1.293 

0  197 

EDAVG 

BASE 

2.020 

0.659 

3  068 

•J  .  WWW 

FEMALE 

BASE 

3.355 

4.013 

0.836 

0.404 

Growth  1-3 

BASE 

BASE 

48.071 

10.326 

ft  ftOft 

BASE 

pans 

25*868 

mm  W  l£JU 

2  R39 

ft  ftio 

BASE 

EE-A 

21.363 

10.808 

li  977 

0.049 

W  .  W*t  7 

BASE 

EE-B 

3.716 

11.228 

0.331 

0.741 

BASE 

EE— F 

27.145 

14.504 

1.872 

0.062 

BASE 

EE-HI 

31.625 

10.993 

2.877 

0.004 

.  PQNE13 

BASE 

-25.558 

10.386 

-2.461 

0.014 

FEMALE 

BASE 

14.716 

3.005 

4.897 

0.000 

Curvature 

BASE 

BASE 

-14.769 

4.400 

-3.356 

0.001 

BASE 

pans 

-15.451 

4.266 

-3.622 

0.000 

PQNE13 

BASE 

25.397 

8.239 

3.083 

0.002 

Summary 

The  original  model  of  district  main  effects  and  the  alternative  model 
of  district  effects  only  for  early-exit  programs  fit  equally  well  to  the 
mathematics  and  language  subtests.  The  choice  between  these  models  cannot 
be  made  on  statistical  grounds.  The  pattern  of  growth  rate  results  for 
the  language  subtest  are  similar  to  the  pattern  for  the  reading  subtest. 
This  pattern  is  suggestive  of  a  relationship  between  the  greater  amounts 
of  English  and  higher  growth  rates.  The  evaluation  of  this  possible 
relationship  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
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Matching  the  K-l  and  1-3  Analyses 

Bow  tt>  tt»  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  for  mnfNwwH™  natch  in  soring  of 
first  orada? 

The  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  both  produce  estimated  program  differences 
for  spring  of  first  grade.  The  estimates  from  the  K-l  analyses  are  based 
on  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  with  school  as  a  random  effect.  The 
estimates  from  the  main  set  of  1-3  analyses  are  based  on  two-level 
hierarchical  linear  models  fitted  to  individual  growth  curves,  with  school 
as  a  fixed  effect.  Some  additional  1-3  analyses  were  performed  using 
three-level  hierarchical  linear  models,  with  school  as  a  random  effect. 
If  the  models  provide  reasonable  fits  to  the  data,  all  the  analytic 
methods  should  produce  similar  program  estimates  for  spring  of  first 
grade.  Table  205  summarizes  some  of  the  estimated  program  differences  for 
spring  of  first  grade  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 
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Table  205 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Mathematics 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

D-Value 

1.208 

7.222 

0.167 

0.870 

0.813 

7.640 

0.106 

0.918 

o»  ***** 

U.  U  /** 

n  Oil  *5 
0.942 

-0.865 

8.330 

-0.104 

0.920 

1.802 

7.428 

0.243 

0.814 

0.453 

7.953 

0.057 

0.956 

1.960 

3.27* 

0.599 

0.550 

2.318 

3.2" 

-3.274 

4.6" 

-1.672 

4.3** 

-4.545 

4.5** 

-1.920 

4.2** 

0.788 

5.89* 

0.134 

0.895 

0.855 

5.77* 

0.148 

0.885 

K-l  All:  No  District  Effects 
K-l  All:  With  District  Main 
K-l  Pre:  No  District  Effects 
K-l  Pre:  With  District  Main 
K-l  Pre:  Mathematics  Pretest 
K-l  Pre:  District  &  Pretest 

1-3  All:  Basic  Two-Level 

1-3  All:  School  Curvature 

1-3  Pre:  Basic  Two-Level 

1-3  Pre:  Mathematics  Pretest 

1-3  Pre:  Propensity  for  Pre 

1-3  Pre:  Pre  Predicts  Both 

1-3  Three-Level:  No  District 
1-3  Three-Level:  District  Main 

1-3  Three-Level:  District  EE  Effects  only 

District  A         -4.257  12.0** 

District  B         15.672  12.2** 

District  C  5.965  11.16*        0.534  0.602 

District  F        -14.696  16.0** 

District  H/I      -0.360  12.0** 

*  Estimated  from  t-statistic 

**  No  t-statistic  was  calculated,  so  the  standard  error  of  the  coeffi- 
cient for  the  dummy  variable  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status 
(intercept)  is  given. 


The  estimated  program  difference  is  given  for  six  of  the  K-l 
analyses,  one  from  each  of  the  six  sets  of  four  analyses.  The  analysis 
controlling  for  "key  covariates"  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the 
set  of  four  analyses.  The  estimated  program  difference  at  spring  of  first 
grade  is  also  given  for  the  six  basic  (two-level)  1-3  analyses  and  the 
three  1-3  analyses  using  the  three-level  HIM  program;  these  estimated 
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program  differences  at  spring  of  first  grade  incorporate  the  curvature  for 
the  estimated  program  difference. 

All  of  the  K-l  analyses  given  indicate  extremely  small  program 
differences  in  mathematics  at  spring  of  first  grade.  The  basic  1-3 
analyses  show  slightly  larger  differences  but  the  largest  difference  is 
only  about  one  standard  error,  which  is  not  even  close  to  statistical 
significance.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  standard  errors  for  the  basic 
analyses,  which  treat  school  as  a  fixed  effect,  are  known  to  be  underesti- 
mates of  the  true  standard  error  does  not  change  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  program  differences  at  spring  of  first  grade  for  mathematics. 

The  1-3  analyses  using  the  three-level  program,  which  correctly  treat 
school  as  a  random  effect,  also  show  nonsignificant  differences  between 
the  programs.  For  the  model  with  no  district  effects  and  for  the  model 
with  district  main  effects,  a  single  program  difference  is  estimated  and 
it  is  less  than  one  ESS  point,  far  from  statistical  significance.  The 
alternative  model  with  district  effects  for  the  EE  program  only  produces 
a  separate  estimate  of  the  program  difference  for  each  district.  The 
estimated  spring  first  grade  mathematics  achievement  level  for  the  IS 
program  is  the  same  for  all  districts,  but  the  estimated  spring  first 
grade  mathematics  achievement  level  for  the  EE  program  varies  by  district 
(see  Table  203).  Therefore,  the  estimated  difference  between  the  IS 
program  (estimated  using  all  four  districts  with  IS  schools)  and  the  EE 
program  (estimated  separately  for  each  district)  is  different  for  each 
district.  The  difference  for  district  F  is  presented  in  the  table  even 
though  district  F  had  no  one-program  immersion  strategy  schools;  district 
F  therefore  did  not  contribute  to  the  estimated  first  grade  mathematics 
score  for  immersion  strategy  programs. 

Because  all  of  the  1-3  analyses  allow  the  amount  of  curvature  to  vary 
by  program,  the  estimated  program  difference  in  spring  of  first  grade  must 
be  tested  using  the  multivariate  hypothesis  testing  capability  of  the  HIM 
program.  Only  some  of  the  possible  hypothesis  tests  were  performed. 
Where  the  hypothesis  test  was  not  performed,  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
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standard  error  of  the  estimated  program  difference  can  be  obtained  from 
the  standard  error  of  the  dumny  variable  as  a  predictor  of  the  initial 
status  (intercept) .  For  these  analyses,  that  standard  error  tends  to  be 
a  slight  underestimate  of  the  standard  error  of  the  predicted  difference 
at  spring  of  first  grade.  Only  the  largest  estimated  program  difference, 
the  15.7  point  EE  advantage  in  district  B,  exceeds  this  rough  standard 
error  and  only  by  a  small  margin.  The  difference  would  have  to  be  at 
least  twice  the  standard  error  to  achieve  statistical  significance. 

Sujpary 

The  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  program  differences  in  spring  of  first 
grade  for  the  mathematics  subtest  match  well.  The  estimates  are  all  small 
and  far  from  statistical  significance. 

How  well  do  the  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  for  languaga  match  iiv  spring  of  first 
grade? 

The  estimated  program  differences  for  the  six  "Key  Oovariates"  K-l 
analyses  and  the  various  1-3  analyses  for  the  language  subtest  are 
summarized  in  Table  206.  The  K-l  analyses  indicate  a  modest  but  fairly 
consistent  IS  advantage  in  spring  of  first  grade,-  but  none  of  the 
estimates  are  close  to  statistical  significance.  The  1-3  analyses  that 
produce  a  single  overall  estimate  of  the  program  difference  for  language 
in  spring  of  first  grade  show  small  differences  less  than  half  the 
standard  error  (and  therefore  far  from  statistical  significance) . 


Table  206 

One-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Language 

im^^M^MM.^— ,  ■  |  ■  ■    Till)  If  ■!■  _  H|  || 


B*rajneter 

Std  Err 

fr-stat 

D-Value 

K-l 

All:  No  District  Effects 

3.507 

10 • 351 

0.339 

0.740 

1\— 1 

aii:  wita  District,  wain 

7.978 

9.188 

0.868 

0.408 

K-l 

Pre:  No  District  Effects 

8.404 

12.444 

0.675 

0.515 

K-l 

Pre:  With  District  Main 

9.955 

11.683 

0.852 

0.422 

J\— 1 

pre:  pretest  Totao. 

9.103 

10.524 

0.865 

0.410 

K-l 

Pre:  District  &  Pretest 

11.106 

10.378 

1.070 

0.326 

1— J 

All:  Basic  Two-level 

-0.878 

5.16 

-0.170 

0.865 

1— j 

All:  School  Curvature 

0.432 

5,1 

4.  O 

Pre:  Basic  Two-Level 

-2.954 

6*9 

1  — 
X  J 

Pre:  Pretest  Total 

1.338 

6*6 

1~J 

Pre:  Propensity  for  Pre 

-3.125 

6.7 

1-3 

Pre:  Pre  Predicts  Both 

1.594 

o*  o 

1-3 

Three-Level:  No  District 

-1.709 

9.58* 

-0.178 

0.861 

1-3 

Three-Level:  District  Main 

0.892 

7.55* 

0.118 

0.908 

1-3 

Three-Level:  District  EE  Effects  Only 

District  A 

-30.359 

14.2** 

District  B 

10.925 

14.5** 

District  C 

24.929 

13.22* 

1.886 

0.082 

District  F 

-14.568 

20.0** 

District  E/I 

7.419 

14.4** 

*  Estimated  from  t-statistic 

**  No  t~statistic  was  calculated,  so  the  standard  error  of  the  coeffi- 
cient for  the  dummy  variable  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status 
(intercept)  is  given. 


For  the  alternative  model  with  district  differences  included  only  for 
the  EE  programs,  the  estimates  of  program  differences  in  the  districts 
vary  considerably.  There  is  an  estimated  25  point  advantage  for  the  IS 
programs  compared  with  the  EE  program  in  district  C,  while  there  is  an 
estimated  30  point  advantage  for  the  EE  program  in  district  A  compared 
with  the  IS  programs  as  a  group.  These  differences  approach  statistical 
significance  at  the  .05  level,  since  they  are  about  twice  the  standard 
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error.  Undoubtedly  the  large  difference  between  the  EE  programs  in  these 
two  districts  contributes  greatly  to  the  statistically  significant 
district  differences  found  for  the  language  subtest.  The  other  three 
districts  have  estimated  spring  first  grade  achievement  levels  for  the  EE 
schools  that  are  well  within  one  standard  error  of  the  estimated  level  for 
IS  schools.  These  differences  average  out,  however,  so  that  the  overall 
program  difference  (in  the  three-level  models  that  estimate  a  single  value 
for  the  program  differences)  are  less  than  two  points  in  either  direction. 

Summary 

Both  the  K-l  and  1-3  analyses  indicate  no  statistically  significant 
overall  program  differences  on  the  language  subtest.  Using  the  alterna- 
tive model  of  district  differences  for  EE  schools  but  not  for  IS  schools, 
substantial  differences  are  observed  that  are  near  statistical  signifi- 
cance at  the  .05  level.  The  EE  program  in  district  A  exhibits  higher 
language  achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade  than  the  IS  schools  as  a 
group.  The  opposite  is  true  in  district  C:  the  EE  program  in  district  C 
exhibits  lower  first  grade  language  subtest  scores  than  the  IS  program 
schools. 

How  veil  do  the  and  31-3  analyses  for  reading  match  in  spring  of  first 
grade? 

The  estimated  program  differences  on  the  reading  subtest  for  the  six 
"Key  Oovariates"  K-l  analyses  and  all  the  1-3  analyses  are  given  in 
Table  207.  The  K-l  analyses  show  small  and  nonsignificant  differences  in 
spring  of  first  grade  for  the  reading  subtest.  The  1-3  analyses  on  all 
students  treating  school  as  a  fixed  effect  ("1-3  All:  Basic  Two-Level"  and 
"1-3  All:  School  Curvature")  show  an  early-exit  advantage  that  approaches 
statistical  significance.  Because  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated 
program  difference  is  an  underestimate  for  the  two-level  ..odel,  this 
implies  the  difference  is  definitely  not  statistically  significant.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  1-3  analyses  using  the  three-level  program  with  and 
without  district  main  effects  ("1-3  Three-Level:  No  District"  and  "1-3 
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Threa-Daval:  District  Main"),  in  these  two  analyses,  the  early-exit 
advantage  is  similar  to  the  program  difference  found  in  the  analyses 
treating  school  as  a  fixed  effect,  but  with  the  larger  (and  more  accurate) 
standard  erzor  the  difference  is  far  from  statistical  significance. 
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Table  207 


One-Program  Schools  K-l  and  1-3  Analysis: 
Estimated  Program  Differences  in  Spring  1st  for  Reading 


Qff4  CW 
V  i  ■!  mm  m 

t-<?t»t 

P^VCLLU€ 

H  7A7 
U  •  f*k  / 

K-l 

-*\  «i> 

All  J  With  Di  strict  Main 

ft  177 

—0  947 

U  •  Oil 

K-l 

Pre:  No  District  Effects 

4.457 

10.335 

0.431 

0.675 

K-l 

Pre:  With  District  Main 

4.885 

11.392 

0.429 

0.681 

Prp>  Pretest  Total 

0  R75 

O  R7Q 
U  •  3  /7 

Pre:  District  &  Pretest 

5.989 

10.536 

0.568 

0.590 

1-3 

All:  Basic  Two-Level 

-7.269 

4  36* 

1-3 

All:  School  Curvature 

-7.13H 

4  1** 

1-3 

Pre:  Basic  Two-Level 

-3.968 

O  •  w 

1-3 

Pre:  Pretest  Total 

-0.610 

6  3** 

1-3 

Pre:  Propensity  for  Pre 

-4.148 

1-3 

Pre:  Pre  Predicts  Both 

-1.097 

6.3** 

1-3 

Three-Level:  No  District 

-6.549 

7.29* 

V  •  JOl 

1-3 

Three-Level:  District  Main 

-5.678 

6.64* 

W  •  OJu 

1-3 

Three-Level:  District  EE  Effects  Only 

District  A 

-23.714 

13.6** 

District  B 

0.439 

13.9** 

District  C 

5.014 

12.68* 

0.395 

0.699 

District  F 

-6.740 

18.7** 

District  H/i 

-1.389 

13.7** 

1-3 

Three-Level:  Program-District 

Interactions 

District  A 

-23.713 

18.0 

District  B 

17.642 

21.0** 

District  C 

-16.223 

14.5** 

District  F 

District  H/I 

0,686 

16.5** 

*  Estimated  from  t-statistic 

**  No  t-statistic  was  calculated,  so  the  standard  error  of  the  coeffi- 
cient for  the  dummy  variable  as  a  predictor  of  initial  status 
(intercept)  is  given. 


For  the  reading  subtest,  program-district  interactions  were  found  to 
be  statistically  significant  even  after  controlling  for  district  main 
effects.  An  alternative  model,  allowing  district  differences  among  the  EE 
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schools  but  not  among  the  IS  schools,  was  found  to  fit  the  data  nearly  as 
well  with  fewer  parameters.  For  this  alternative  model  ("1-3  Three-Level: 
District  EE  Effects  Only") ,  the  difference  between  the  EE  program  in  each 
district  and  the  overall  estimate  of  the  IS  program  at  spring  of  first 
grade  is  generally  small.  The  EE  program  in  district  A  is  estimated  to 
have  reading  achievement  scores  nearly  24  points  above  the  average  for  the 
IS  schools,  a  difference  that  is  not  quite  statistically  significant, 
since  it  is  less  than  twice  the  rough  standard  error  of  13.6  points. 

The  full  model  of  district  differences  for  EE  schools  and  separate 
district  differences  for  IS  schools  ("1-3  Three-Level:  Program-District 
Interactions")  produces  separate  estimates  for  each  program-district 
combination.  The  program  differences  are  estimated  separately  for  each 
district  (district  F  has  no  one-program  IS  schools,  so  no  program 
difference  can  be  estimated  for  that  district) .  The  standard  errors  for 
these  comparisons  are  relatively  large  because  only  the  schools  in  each 
district  can  be  used  to  ccupare  the  programs  at  spring  of  first  grade. 
None  of  the  differences  approach  statistical  significance.  Note  that  the 
estimated  program  differences  in  this  table  differ  from  those  given  in 
Table  198  because  in  this  table  the  effect  of  the  program  difference  in 
curvature  is  incorporated  into  the  estimate. 

Summary 

The  K-l  and  1-3  estimates  of  the  difference  between  the  two  programs 
for  the  reading  subtest  at  spring  of  first  grade  are  not  statistically 
significant.  The  overall  estimates  of  program  differences  indicate  a 
small  advantage  for  the  early-exit  program,  but  the  difference  is  less 
than  one  standard  error  and  therefore  far  from  statistically  significant. 
Some  insight  into  the  origin  of  the  early-exit  advantage  can  be  obtained 
from  the  1-3  analysis  incorporating  district  differences  for  the  EE 
program  and  the  analysis  incorporating  separate  district  differences  for 
the  EE  program  and  the  IS  program  (the  full  district-by-program  interac- 
tion model).  In  both  of  these  analyses,  the  EE  program  in  district  A 
shows  nearly  a  24  point  advantage  over  the  IS  programs  as  a  group  or  over 
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the  IS  program  in  district  A  at  spring  of  first  grade.  This  difference  is 
not  statistically  significant  but  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
estimated  early-exit  advantage.  The  early-exit  programs  in  the  other 
districts  nave  first  grade  reading  achievement  scores  that  are  about  the 
same,  on  average,  as  the  immersion  strategy  programs.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  none  of  the  program  differences  are  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 

Qjnciusjpns 

What  are  the  overall  conclusions  from  the  CMe-prooram  schools  analyses? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  analyses  of  one-program 
schools  is  that  school-to-school  differences  are  large  even  within  the 
same  district  and  program.  Any  program  differences  are  small  ocrpared  to 
the  school  differences.  No  doubt  some  of  the  differences  among  schools 
can  be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  program  implementation  at  the 
schools,  but  such  operational  program  analyses  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report. 

Because  of  the  large  school  variability  and  the  small  number  of 
schools  available  for  the  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  district  and 
program  differences.  Nonetheless,  same  statistically  significant  program 
and  district  differences  were  detected. 

The  students  in  the  early-exit  and  iamersim  strategy  programs  were 
found  to  differ  in  some  material  ways.  A  propen  ity  score  was  estimated 
for  each  student,  as  described  in  Chapter  II,  and  included  as  a  predictor 
in  the  analyses.  The  propensity  score  adjusts  the  estimated  program 
effect  to  account  for  background  variable  differences  between  the  students 
in  the  two  programs.  All  of  the  program  and  district  differences 
summarized  in  this  section  are  estimated  after  adjusting  for  the 
propensity  score  (see  Table  208  for  a  summary  of  results) . 
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Table  208 

Summary  of  Program  Differences  in 
One-Program  School  HIM  Analyses 


Initial 

Growth 

rate 

C\  iwal'i  ire 

Mathematics 

ESS  Differences4 

3.179 

-3.183 

-3.657 

(see  Table  174) 

p-Value 

.319 

.146 

.164 

English  Language 

ESS  Differences 

3.817 

4.710 

-14.086 

(see  Table  175) 

p-Value 

.448 

.223 

.oor 

English  Reading 

ESS  Differences 

-5.896 

3.251 

-4.118 

(see  Table  176) 

p-Value 

.163 

.322 

.283 

+  Expanded  Scale  Score  Differences  between  IS  and  EE 


The  mathematics  subtest  shows  essentially  no  differences  in  growth 
curves  between  the  programs.  The  initial  status,  growth  rate,  and 
curvature  are  all  virtually  identical  in  the  two  programs.  There  are 
marginally  significant  differences  among  the  districts.  At  spring  of 
first  grade,  district  F  has  relatively  high  mathematics  achievement  and 
district  B  relatively  low  mathematics  achievement,  with  the  other  three 
districts  in  between.  Districts  A  and  H/I  show  the  highest  growth  rates, 
with  district  F  next  highest  and  districts  B  and  C  lowest. 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  inversion  strategy  programs  have  a 
higher  status  by  8  to  12  points  at  spring  of  first  grade  in  the  K-l 
analyses,  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  In  the  1-3 
analyses,  the  program  difference  at  spring  of  first  grade  is  much  smaller, 
varies  in  direction,  and  is  not  statistically  significant.  The  language 
growth  rates  for  the  two  programs  are  not  significantly  different. 
However,  there  is  substantially  greater  negative  curvature  in  the 
inmersian  strategy  program  than  in  the  early-exit  program.  Thus  the 
inversion  strategy  schools  have  higher  language  achievement  in  second 
grade  but  have  lower  growth  from  second  grade  to  third  grade.  The  two 
programs  are  not  significantly  different  in  spring  of  third  grade. 
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For  the  language  subtest,  there  are  significant  district  differences 
in  spring  of  first  grade  and  in  growth  rate.  In  spring  of  first  grade, 
districts  A  and  F  have  the  highest  language  achievement  test  scores. 
District  H/I  is  next  highest,  followed  by  district  B  and  then  district  C. 
Although  the  overall  test  for  district  differences  in  initial  status  was 
statistically  significant,  closely  ranked  districts  were  not  significantly 
different  from  each  other.  For  the  growth  rate  from  first  grade  to  third 
grade,  districts  F  and  H/I  were  highest,  district  A  next  highest,  and 
districts  B  and  C  lowest. 

For  the  reading  subtest,  early-exit  students  had  higher  scores  in 
spring  of  first  grade  by  up  to  7  points,  but  the  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant.  The  programs  do  not  differ  in  second  grade  or 
third  grade,  and  there  are  no  overall  program  differences  in  growth  rates 
or  curvature.  Although  the  test  for  district  main  effects  was  not 
significant,  the  test  for  district-program  interactions  was  marginally 
significant.  This  implies  that  the  program  differences  vary  by  district. 

The  district-program  interactions  for  the  reading  subtest  led  to  the 
consideration  of  an  alternative  model  in  which  the  early-exit  schools 
exhibit  district  differences  but  the  immersion  strategy  schools  do  not. 
This  alternative  model  is  preferable  to  the  full  district-program 
interaction  model  because  it  fits  the  reading  test  scores  nearly  as  well 
with  ffsw  parameters.  The  source  of  the  interactions  and  the  district 
differences  within  the  early-exit  program  is  in  part  due  to  the  early-exit 
program  in  district  A.  Except  for  the  early-exit  program  in  district  A, 
all  of  the  early-exit  and  inmersion  strategy  programs  appear  to  have 
comparable  initial  status  and  growth  rate  on  the  reading  subtest.  The 
early-exit  program  in  district  A  has  substantially  higher  reading 
achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade.  The  other  source  of  the  interac- 
tions appears  to  be  the  early-exit  programs  in  districts  B  and  C.  The 
reading  growth  rates  in  the  early-exit  schools  in  districts  B  and  C  are 
lower  than  in  the  other  districts  and  lower  than  the  growth  rates  in  the 
immersion  strategy  schools. 
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The  alternative  model  of  district  differences  among  the  early-exit 
schools  but  not  among  the  immersion  strategy  schools  was  tested  on  the 
mathematics  and  language  subtests.  It  was  found  to  fit  the  data  about  as 
well  as  the  model  of  district  main  effects.  The  district  main  effects 
model  says  that  districts  have  overall  differences  in  achievement  levels 
that  apply  equally  to  both  programs.  This  model  did  not  fit  the 
mathematics  and  language  data  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  alternative 
model,  which  says  the  early-exit  programs  have  differences  in  achievement 
across  the  districts  but  the  immersion  strategy  programs  do  not  have 
differences  across  the  districts.  As  noted  above,  the  alternative  model 
did  fit  the  reading  data  better  than  the  district  main  effects  model. 

The  results  of  these  one-program  schools  analyses  were  found  to  be 
insensitive  to  the  analytic  method  and  to  the  covariates  included  as 
predictors  of  achievement.  Estimated  program  differences  at  spring  of 
first  grade  were  similar  in  the  K-l  analyses,  the  basic  1-3  analyses  (with 
school  treated  as  a  fixed  effect) ,  and  the  1-3  analyses  using  the  three- 
level  hierarchical  linear  model  (with  school  treated  as  a  randan  effect) . 
The  estimated  program  differences  in  growth  rate  and  curvature  in  the  1-3 
analyses  were  similar  whether  school  was  treated  as  a  fixed  effect  or  as 
a  randan  effect.  The  estimated  program  effects  were  even  found  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the  propensity  score,  which  implies  that  the 
students  in  the  two  programs  are  not  very  disparate. 

The  one  sensitivity  in  these  analyses  of  one-program  schools  involved 
the  reduction  to  students  with  pretest  scores  available.  The  elimination 
of  students  without  pretest  scores  available  introduced  a  program 
difference  in  growth  rate  for  mathematics  and  language  and  eliminated  the 
program  difference  in  curvature  for  language.  (It  had  essentially  no 
effect  on  the  estimated  program  differences  for  reading. )  The  differences 
in  the  analyses  are  probably  attributable  to  the  sizable  school  differenc- 
es. The  elimination  of  several  schools  and  school  groups  from  the  pretest 
analyses  may  have  destroyed  the  r^ittive  similarity  of  the  immersion 
strategy  schools  and  the  early-exit  schools  on  the  measure  of  school 
socioeconomic  status  (see  Chapter  II) .    Moreover,  the  introduced  program 
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differences  in  growth  rates  are  not  larger  than  the  estimated  differences 
for  many  of  the  individual  schools  and  school  groups.  A  more  complete 
evaluation  of  the  program  difference  in  the  mathematics  and  language 
growth  rates  among  these  students  with  pretest  scores  available  would 
require  additional  analyses. 

Summary 

Almost  no  program  differences  were  found  among  the  one-program 
schools.  The  immersion  strategy  schools  exhibited  significantly  greater 
curvature  on  the  language  subtest.  Thus  the  immersion  strategy  schools 
had  higher  language  achievement  than  the  early-exit  schools  at  second 
grade  but  there  was  no  significant  difference  at  third  grade.  This 
finding  of  a  temporary  boost  in  achievement  for  the  students  in  innersion 
strategy  schools  is  similar  to  the  results  for  the  language  and  reading 
subtests  for  the  two-program  schools.  For  the  two-program  schools, 
however,  the  temporary  boost  appears  at  first  grade  for  the  language 
subtest  and  at  second  grade  for  the  reading  subtest. 

Some  district  differences  were  found  among  the  one-program  schools. 
Where  there  were  differences,  districts  B  and  C  tended  to  have  lower 
status  at  first  grade  and  lower  growth  rates;  districts  A,  F,  and  H/I 
generally  had  higher  status  at  first  grade  and  higher  growth  rates.  One 
of  these  three  "high"  districts  was  usually  not  as  high  as  the  other  two, 
but  not  always  the  same  one.  Conparing  this  pattern  of  district 
differences  with  the  patterns  of  instructional  English  described  in 
Chapter  I  is  suggestive  of  a  relationship.  The  early-exit  program  in 
district  F  had  the  highest  levels  of  English  use,  with  districts  A  and  h/1 
next  highest.  Districts  B  and  C  had  the  lowest  use  of  English  for 
instruction.  It  is  possible  that  these  variations  in  program  implementa- 
tion explain  the  significant  district  differences  for  the  language  subtest 
and,  especially,  the  district-program  interactions  for  the  reading 
subtest. 
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V.    THE  INIRA-PRDGRAM  ANALYSES  OF  IATE-EXIT 
IRANi'ITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FRDGRAMS 

What  vas  the  purpose  of  the  laf-esit  analyses? 

The  analyses  of  students  in  the  late-exit  program  were  designed  to 
ccnpare  the  patterns  of  student  growth  across  the  districts,  schools,  and 
cohorts  within  the  late-exit  program.  The  one  school  in  late-exit 
district  D,  the  seven  schools  in  late-exit  district  E,  and  the  six  schools 
in  late-exit  district  G  were  carpared  within  and  between  districts.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  comparison  of  the  kindergarten  through  third 
grade  (K-3)  cohort  of  students  and  the  third  grade  through  sixth  grade 
(3-6)  cohort  of  students.  All  comparisons  were  made  in  all  three  areas  of 
academic  achievement,  as  measured  in  English:  mathematics,  language  arts, 
and  reading. 

To  date,  little  is  known  about  the  academic  growth  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  over  time.  The  information  provided  here  will 
be  useful  to  educators  and  researchers  with  hypotheses  about  the  growth  of 
these  students  from  first  grade  through  sixth  grade. 

Why  were  the  late-exit  students  analyzed  separately? 

The  late-exit  students  were  analyzed  separately  in  large  part  because 
the  districts  with  late-exit  programs  had  implemented  no  alternative 
programs.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  students  in  the  late-exit 
program  with  students  in  other  programs  while  controlling  for  district 
differences.  The  other  main  reason  for  separating  the  analyses  of  the 
late-exit  students  is  that  the  inversion  strategy  and  ( early-exit  students 
were  not  studied  beyond  fourth  grade,  but  a  cohort  of  late-exit  students 
was  studied  from  third  grade  through  sixth  grade. 
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What  statistical  methods  were  used  in  the  latft-«Hfc  ^p^ywga? 


The  late-exit  analyses  were  divided  into  two  major  parts,  just  as  the 
IS/EE  analyses  were:  a  set  of  K-l  analyses  using  Analysis  of  Oovarianoe 
(ANOOVA)  and  a  set  of  analyses  using  individual  growth  curves.  In  the  K-l 
analyses,  the  schools  were  treated  as  randan  effects,  so  the  HIM  caiputer 
program  was  used  to  perform  the  ANOOVA.  In  the  growth  curve  analyses,  a 
two-level  hierarchical  linear  model  was  estimated  using  the  HIM  program: 
each  student  had  an  individual  growth  curve  estimated  and  the  intercept 
and  slope  of  these  growth  curves  were  then  predicted  using  student 
attributes.  These  growth  curve  analyses  include  growth  curves  for  first 
grade  through  third  grade  estimated  using  the  K-3  cohort  of  students  and 
growth  curves  for  third  grade  through  sixth  grade  using  the  3-6  cohort  of 
students.   These  analyses  are  therefore  referred  to  as  1-6  analyses. 

How  similar  are  the  three  laf-godt  districts? 

The  three  late-exit  districts  were  found  to  have  similar  socioeconom- 
ic status  at  the  school  level  (see  Chapter  II) .  However,  the  three  late- 
exit  districts  serve  very  different  populations.  Late-exit  district  D  is 
the  only  study  district  located  in  Florida,  where  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  includes  many  Cubans.  Late-exit  district  E,  in  New  York, 
serves  a  Spanish-speaking  papulation  that  is  largely  Puerto  Rican.  Late- 
exit  district  G  is  located  in  southern  California,  where  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  includes  many  students  of  Mexican  descent. 

As  described  in  Chapter  I,  large  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  late-exit  districts  in  the  pattern  of  instructional  English.  The 
pattern  of  the  amount  of  English  used  for  instruction  in  district  G  was 
found  to  be  closer  to  the  model  for  an  early-exit  program  than  the  model 
for  a  late-exit  program.  District  D  and  district  E  showed  a  pattern  of 
instructional  English  more  faithful  to  the  late-exit  name.  Thus  the 
districts  differ  considerably  in  the  educational  program. 
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What  constraints  vere  placed  on  the  lat*-«d.t  analyses  by  the  study 
design? 

Only  one  school  in  district  D  is  included  in  the  study.  This  makes 
it  impossible  to  assess  the  school-to-schcol  variation  within  district  D. 
With  42  students,  however,  the  estimated  school  effects  should  be  stable 
enough  to  permit  treating  school  30,  the  one  district  D  school,  separately 
in  the  late-exit  analyses. 

late-exit  district  E  had  seven  schools  participating  in  the  study, 
but  only  six  had  K-3  cohorts  (see  Chapter  II).  Although  all  study 
students  had  been  in  the  late-exit  program  from  the  beginning  of 
kindergarten,  the  eight  study  students  in  school  42  all  entered  the  study 
in  third  grade.  In  addition,  school  46  had  only  four  students  with  first 
grade  test  scores. 

Late-exit  district  G  had  six  study  schools,  but  school  61  had  only 
five  students  and  school  64  only  three  students.  More  importantly,  the 
"spring  first  grade"  test  for  district  G  was  actually  administered  in  fall 
of  second  grade.  Therefor,  district  G  students  were  expected  to  have 
higher  "spring  first  grade"  test  scores  than  they  would  have  obtained  had 
they  actually  been  tested  in  spring  of  first  grade.  Furthermore,  fall 
kindergarten  tests  were  not  available  for  any  district  G  students  because 
that  district  entered  the  study  in  spring  of  the  first  year,  making  it 
impossible  to  carpare  district  G  with  the  other  two  late-exit  districts  at 
fall  of  kindergarten.  For  these  two  reasons,  if  district  G  students  had 
higher  scores  in  "spring  first  grade"  than  students  in  the  other  two  late- 
exit  districts,  the  difference  in  scores  could  not  be  attributed  to 
differences  in  the  program  inplementation.  Any  difference  in  "spring 
first  grade"  scores  could  be  due  to  differences  that  existed  in  fall  of 
kindergarten  or  to  the  six-month  difference  in  test  date.  According! 
most  analyses  were  performed  with  district  G  treated  separately,  either  by 
excluding  the  students  entirely  or  by  providing  for  differences  between 
district  G  and  the  other  two  late-exit  districts. 
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In  the  absence  of  true  first  grade  test  scores  for  district  G  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  way  to  assess  the  comparability  of  district  G  students 
with  the  other  two  late-exit  districts  in  fall  kirciergartsn,  it  is 
questionable  to  include  district  G  in  analyses  that  use  "spring  first 
grade"  test  scores.  The  analyses  presented  here  include  district  G 
students  only  when  doing  so  does  not  distort  the  results  obtained  when 
district  G  students  are  emitted. 

To  assess  differences  between  the  district  E  schools  as  a  group  and 
school  30,  the  single  district  D  school,  a  Treasure  of  variability  is 
needed.  Because  there  is  no  information  about  the  school-to-school 
variability  in  district  D,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  school-to-school 
variability  in  district  E.  That  is,  school  30  is  ccnpared  to  the  schools 
in  district  E  to  evaluate  whether  the  achievement  in  school  30  is 
reasonably  similar  to  the  distribution  of  achievement  among  the  district 
E  schools. 

Did  the  late-exit  students  exhibit  curvature  in  growth? 

In  an  extensive  series  cf  analyses  not  presented  in  detail  here, 
separate  growth  curve  models  were  estimated  for  first  through  third  grade 
using  the  K-3  cohort  and  for  third  through  sixth  grade  using  the  3-6 
cohort.  These  models  were  used  to  develop  a  set  of  predictors  of  the 
intercept  and  slope  of  the  individual  growth  curves.  They  were  also  used 
to  evaluate  the  curvature  in  growth  from  first  through  third  grade  and 
from  third  through  sixth  grade. 

Substantial  negative  curvature  was  found  for  the  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  students  in  the  1-3  analyses  reported  in  Chapter  III  and 
Chapter  IV.  That  is,  the  growth  was  found  to  flatten,  as  expected  from 
the  national  norms.  For  seme  of  those  IS/EE  analyses,  the  amount  of 
curvature  varied  by  program. 

In  contrast,  for  the  late-exit  students  in  districts  D  and  E  the 
amount  of  curvature  in  growth  within  each  cohort  (cohorts  K-3  and  3-6)  was 
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generally  small.  (District  G  was  excluded  fran  these  analyses  because  of 
the  problem  with  the  "spring  first  grade"  test  score.)  Where  the 
curvature  within  cohort  was  significantly  different  from  zero  it  was  found 
to  be  positive:  the  students  exhibited  increasing  growth  rates,  not 
decreasing  growth  rates.  However,  the  1-3  growth  rate  (estimated  using 
the  K-3  cohort)  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the  3-6  growth  rate 
(estimated  using  the  3-6  cohort) .  That  is,  between  cohorts  the  students 
exhibited  decreasing  growth  rates,  in  accordance  with  expectations  based 
on  national  norms. 

Table  209  summarises  the  estimated  curvature  coefficients  for  the  two 
cohorts  and  all  three  subtests.  For  the  K-3  cohort,  the  estimated 
curvature  from  spring  of  first  grade  through  spring  of  third  grade  is 
negligible  for  the  mathematics  and  reading  subtests  and  does  not  approach 
statistical  significance.  For  the  language  subtest,  the  estimated  1-3 
curvature  is  significantly  positive.  For  the  3-6  cohort,  the  estimated 
3-6  curvature  is  not  large  for  any  of  the  three  subtests.  The  negative 
curvature  for  the  language  subtest  is  not  statistically  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  The  positive  curvature  is  statistically  significant  for 
mathematics  and  reading  but  does  not  exceed  about  5.3  points;  that  is,  the 
growth  rate  accelerates,  increasing  5.3  points  per  year.  A  curvature 
coefficient  of  5.3  points  implies  a  growth  rate  about  16  points  higher  in 
sixth  grade  than  in  third  grade. 


Table  209 

Late-Exit  1-3  and  3-6  Curvature  Estimates 


Pescrteipn 

Parameter 

StdJrr. 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

Mathematics 

Curvature  1-3 

1.942 

2.736 

0.710 

0.479 

Language 

Curvature  1-3 

11.166 

4.043 

2.762 

0.007 

Reading 

Curvature  1-3 

2.179 

3.234 

0.674 

0.502 

Mathematics 

Curvature  3-6 

4.371 

1.783 

2.452 

0.016 

Language 

Curvature  3-6 

-2.572 

1.450 

-1.774 

0.079 

Reading 

Curvature  3-6 

5.308 

1.702 

3.118 

0.002 
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Hie  growth  rate  analyses  presented  in  this  chapter  do  not  include 
within-cohort  curvature.  They  do  include  between-oohort  curvature  in  the 
sense  that  the  1-3  growth  rates  and  the  3-6  growth  rates  are  allowed  to 
differ.  That  is,  the  individual  student  growth  curves  are  actually 
straight  lines,  and  the  slopes  of  the  lines  for  the  K-3  cohort  of  students 
are  modeled  to  be  steeper  than  the  slopes  of  the  lines  for  the  3-6  cohort 
of  students. 

The  decision  to  present  the  models  without  curvature  within  cohort 
was  based  on  several  factors.  if  the  true  growth  within  cohort  is 
quadratic,  fitting  a  straight  line  to  the  test  scores  '.;ives  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  average  growth.  The  curvature  within  cohort,  if  it 
exists,  is  small  and  positive  (see  Table  209).  The  curvature  between 
cohorts  is  substantially  larger  and  negative  (see  Table  250,  Table  251, 
and  Table  252  and  the  acaacpanying  discussion  later  in  this  chapter) . 
Thus  it  seems  likely  that  if  students  had  been  studied  longitudinally  from 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade,  the  overall  pattern  of  curvature  in 
growth  would  have  been  negative. 

In  addition,  combining  the  positive  curvature  within  the  1-3  and  3-6 
cohorts  with  the  negative  curvature  across  the  1-3  and  3-6  cohorts  would 
have  produced  a  complex  model.  That  doubly-curved  model  of  student  growth 
would  have  been  difficult  to  interpret  and  would  be  unstable  with  the 
relatively  small  number  of  students  available  for  analysis.  With  no 
students  studied  longitudinally  across  the  third  grade  boundary,  it  is 
inappropriate  to  reach  conclusions  about  shape  of  student  growth  at  third 
grade:  the  implied  "cusp"  of  the  doubly-curved  model  at  third  grade  is 
quite  possibly  artif actual. 

The  effect  of  fitting  straight-line  individual  growth  curves  is  to 
relegate  any  within-student  curvature  to  the  estimated  within-student 
variability.  Table  210  shows  the  estimated  within-student  standard  error 
for  the  models  with  and  without  curvature  for  both  cohorts  and  all  three 
subtests.  As  expected  from  the  estimated  curvature  coefficients  in 
Table  209,  the  greatest  effect  is  for  the  two  coefficients  that  were 
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significant  at  the  .01  level:  the  1-3  curvature  for  the  language  subtest 
and  the  3-6  cajrvature  for  the  reading  subtest,,,  In  both  cases  the  increase 
in  standard  error  is  less  than  two  percent,  clearly  a  negligible  change. 
Thus,  while  there  is  some  curvature  in  growth,  these  analyses  Indicate 
that  the  use  of  straight-line  rather  than  qu-u'ratic  growth  aurves  will 
have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  results. 

Table  210 

late-Exit  1-3  and  3-6  curvature  Effect  on  Within-Student  Variability 

Estimated  Within-Student  Stancfcsrd  Error 

Description  S?iSJLQaEffl&aa  wi&^J&iYa&as 


Mathematics  1-3  21.5*1  21. 8" 

Language  1-3  32.5/  33.11 

Reading  1-3  26.05  26.00 

Mathematics  3-6  29.42  29.64 

language  3-6  24.14  2.4.28 

Reading  3-6  28.61  29.12 


mat  vera  the  results of  tta  basic  K-l  analyses  for  t*«  gathjmafcjgs. 
subtest? 

The  purpose  of  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  was  to  establish  that 
students  in  the  different  late-exit  districts  had  coiparable  skills  at  the 
end  of  kindergarten.  The  first  K-l  analysis  used  the  HIM  program  to  fit 
an  overall  average  to  assess  the  amount  of  variation  among  the  13  schools 
with  K-l  cohorts  on  the  mathematics  subtest  (see  Table  211).  Highly 
significant  sdiool  variation  was  found,  as  expected.  However,  the  within- 
school  variation  was  found  to  be  fairly  uniform  among  the  13  schools  (chi- 
square  *  15,02  with  12  d.f.,  p  -  .240).  This  means  that  the  assumption 
that  the  variability  of  the  students  is  the  same  within  each  of  the  13 
schools  cannot  be  rejected. 
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Table  211 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  No  Predictors  

Predjctefl  Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  248.256         5.193        47.809  0.000 


The  second  step  was  to  include  a  variable  witfn  the  value  one  for  the 
six  schools  in  district  G  and  zero  for  the  other  seven  schools  (see 
Table  212).  This  analysis  indicates  the  expected  higher  "cores  for 
district  G  schools.  The  parameter  for  DISTG  represents  the  difference 
between  district  G  schools  and  the  other  schools.  The  parameter  estimate 
indicates  district  G  students  score  significantly  higher  (difference  = 
22.966,  p  -  .023).  As  noted  above,  this  estimated  difference  is 
undoubtedly  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  "spring  first  grade"  tests  in 
district  G  were  actually  administered  in  fall  of  second  grade.  Although 
including  the  district  G  dummy  variable  reduces  the  estimated  school 
variability  from  a  standard  error  of  16.6  to  a  standard  error  of  12.9,  the 
remaining  school  variability  is  still  highly  significant. 

Table  212 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  District  G  Only   

Predicted  tedictor    Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  238.717  5.5L7         42.959  0.000 

Spring  1st  DISTG  22.966         8.691         2.643  0.023 
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The  third  step  was  to  add  a  dummy5  variable  for  indicating  school  30, 
the  one  district  D  school  (see  Table  213) .  The  parameter  estimate  for 
BASE  now  represents  the  average  mathematics  score  among  the  six  district 
E  schools.  The  parameter  estimate  for  DISTG  indicates  the  difference 
between  the  district  G  schools  as  a  group  and  the  district  E  schools,  and 
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the  parameter  estimate  for  SCH0OL30  indicates  the  difference  between 
school  30  and  the  district  E  schools.  Both  the  DISTG  and  SCHOOL30 
parameters  are  statistically  significant  (difference  *  28.041,  p  ■  .003 
for  DISTG;  difference  =  29.734,  p  -  .021  for  SCH0OL30) .  That  is,  both  the 
district  G  schools  as  a  group  and  the  single  district  D  school  have 
significantly  higher  mathematics  scores  than  the  district  E  schools  as  a 
group.  Furthermore,  by  estimating  a  separate  average  for  school  30  as 
well  as  district  G,  the  estimate  of  school  variability  drops  considerably, 
to  a  standard  error  of  8.8.  Although  an  approximate  test  for  school 
differences  is  still  significant  at  the  .05  level,  it  is  not  significant 
at  the  .01  level  (chi-square  -  22.551  with  10  d.f . ,  p  «  .013) .  This  means 
that  most  of  the  school-to-school  variability  on  the  mathematics  subtest 
can  be  attributed  to  differences  among  the  three  late-exit  districts. 

Table  213 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  School  30  and  District  G  Only 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  233.933  4.641  50.410  0.000 

Spring  1st  DISIG  28.041  7.097  3.951  0.003 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL30  29.734  10.910  2.725  0.021 


Sunroary 

The  schools  in  district  G  and  the  one  school  in  district  D  have 
significantly  higher  mathematics  subtest  scores  at  "spring  first  grade" 
than  the  schools  in  district  E.  With  no  covariates  included,  most  of  the 
school-to-school  variability  in  mathematics  is  explained  by  district 
differences.  Because  the  "spring  first  grade"  tests  in  district  G  were 
actually  administered  in  fall  of  second  grade,  district  G  students  were 
expected  to  have  relatively  high  scores. 
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How  were  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  affected  fay  including 
oovariates? 


For  the  late-exit  districts,  seven  background  variables  were  found  to 
be  predictive  of  achievement  on  the  three  subtests.  Of  these  seven 
backgijund  variables,  five  are  the  ones  employed  in  the  IS/EE  analyses 
reported  in  Chapters  III  and  IV:  EDAVG  (parents'  educational  average), 
HRESCHY  (the  student  attended  preschool) ,  FEMALE  (the  student  is  a  girl) , 
BOOKSHM  (the  number  of  books  in  the  home) ,  and  ANYEPTOf  (the  parents  use 
any  English  when  speaking  to  each  other) .  The  two  additional  background 
variables  are  OCAVG  (average  occupational  status  of  the  parents)  and 
AGEMUIH  (mother's  age,  in  three  categories).  For  additional  information 
on  all  of  the  background  variables,  see  Chapter  II. 

Of  these  seven  background  variables  pl'n  ^'*e  number  of  absences  in 
first  grade  (ABS1) ,  the  key  oovariates  for  predicting  the  "spring  first 
grade"  mathematics  subtest  score  were  found  to  be  ABS1  and  BOOKSHM.  A  set 
of  three  analyses  was  performed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  these  covariates 
on  the  district  differences  uncovered  in  the  basic  K-l  analyses  for  the 
mathematics  subtest.  Table  214  shows  the  model  with  the  key  covariates 
included  but  no  district  differences  aaxtwwdatad.  Table  215  shows  the 
effect  of  adding  the  DISTG  variable,  and  Table  216  shows,  the  effect  of 
including  both  the  DISTG  ai)d  SCBXJL30  variables. 


Table  214 

Laiie-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Matl^sasatic© 
All  Students,*  Key  Ctmriatas 

BE&sfc&a  Bcs&ima:   mm^s:    ££&Jte    k£&&  Estate. 

Spring  1st  EftST  247,558         6.02$        41.088  0.000 

Spring  1st  ABS'-l  -0.571  0.191         -2.944  0,004 

Spring  1st  0OQKSM  3.774  1.505  2.508  0,013 


2*6 


Table  215 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  District  G  and  Key  Ocvariates 


Predicted  Predictor  parameter  std  Err  t-Stat  o-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE  237.747  6.677  35.606  0.000 

Spring  1st                DISTG  21.397  8.226  2.601  0.025 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.522  0.194  -2.689  0.008 

Spring  1st               BOOKSHM  4.011  1.497  2.680  0.008 


Table  216 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  School  30,  District  G,  and  Key  Ocvariates 

Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

PrValue 

BASE 

234.529 

\  6.635 

35.346 

0.000 

DISTG 

25.072 

\7.871 

3.185 

0.010 

SCH0OL30 

20.801 

12.511 

1.663 

0.127 

ABS1 

-0.481 

0.195 

-2.463 

0.015 

BOOKSHM 

3.624 

1.508 

2.404 

0.017 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  corresponding  tables  without 
ocvariates  (Table  211  through  Table  213)  shows  that  the  district  G  schools 
are  still  significantly  different  from  the  others,  whether  or  not  SCH0OL30 
is  included  (p  -  .025  and  p  -  .010).  After  adjusting  for  these  two 
ocvariates,  however,  the  difference  between  school  30  and  the  schools  in 
district  E  is  reduced  from  29.734  to  20.801  and  is  no  longer  statistically 
significant  (p  =  .127) .  This  iirplies  that  part  of  the  difference  between 
school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  is  explained  by  these  two  ocvariates. 
Because  the  number  of  absences  is  unlikely  to  vary  considerably  by 
district,  it  is  probably  the  inclusion  of  BOOKSHM  that  produces  this 
result. 

The  inclusion  of,  the  two  key  ocvariates  has  the  expected  effect  of 
redoing  the  withi/i-school  variability,  from  a  standard  error  of  about  29 
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to  a  standard  error  of  about  28.  Including  the  two  key  oovariates  also 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  between-school  variability  in  the  model 
without  district  variables  (see  Table  214)  and  in  the  model  with  DISTG 
only  (see  Table  215) .  However,  the  estimated  between-school  variability 
increases  slightly  in  the  model  with  DISTG  and  SCH0OL30  (from  a  standard 
error  of  8.8  to  a  standard  error  of  10.3) .  This  is  partly  a  consequence 
of  the  decreased  within-school  variability:  more  of  the  overall 
variability  can  now  be  attributed  to  between-school  differences.  The 
approximate  test  for  school-level  variability  is  now  significant  (chi- 
square  ■  27.919  with  10  d.f.,  p  =  .002) . 

Table  217  through  Table  219  show  the  corresponding  analyses  with  all 
eight  oovariates  included.  Adding  the  other  six  variables  has  only  a 
negligible  effect  on  the  within-school  variability.  The  district  G 
schools  are  still  significantly  different  (p  «  .043  and  p  «  .031),  and 
school  30  is  again  not  significantly  different  from  the  district  E  schools 
(p  =  .306).  In  other  words,  adding  the  other  six  oovariates  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  results  from  the  models  with  two  key  oovariates. 


Table  217 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  All  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

PrWue 

Parameter 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

229.265 

13.486 

17.001 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.504 

0.200 

-2.523 

0.012 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.381 

0.750 

0.507 

0.613 

Spring  1st 

PRESCHY 

8.623 

4.690 

1.839 

0.067 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

-2.269 

3.941 

-0.576 

0.565 

Spring  1st 

OCAVG 

1.759 

1.226 

1.435 

0.153 

Spring  1st 

AGEM0TH 

3.475 

4.394 

0.791 

0.430 

Spring  1st 

B0OKSHM 

3.156 

1.602 

1.969 

0.050 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPTOP 

-1.897 

5.541 

-0.342 

0.733 
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Table  218 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
All  Students;  District  G  and  All  Oovariates 


Pretested  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  EASE  218.638 

Spring  1st  DISTC  19.941 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.453 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  0.621 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  6.495 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  -2.224 

Spring  1st  OCAVG  1.738 

Spring  1st  AGEMDdH  3.792 

Spring  1st  BOQKSHM  3.249 

Spring  1st  ANYEPIOP  -1.852 


Std  Err 

fcrStat 

D-Value 

14.132 

15.471 

0.000 

8.732 

2.284 

0.043 

0.200 

-2.264 

0.025 

0.759 

0.818 

0.414 

4.821 

1.347 

0.179 

3.933 

-0.565 

0.573 

1.220 

1.425 

0.156 

4.374 

0.867 

0.387 

1.598 

2.033 

0.043 

5.527 

-0.335 

0.738 

Tabla  219 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 All  Students;  School  30,  District  G,  and  All  Oovariates 

Predicts 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Predictor 

Parameter 

std  Erx 

t-stat 

D-Value 

BASE 

217.857 

14.120 

15.429 

0.000 

DISTC 

22.599 

8.979 

2.517 

0.031 

SCH0OL30 

15.091 

13.967 

1.080 

0.306 

ABS1 

-0.430 

0.201 

-2.134 

0.034 

EDAVG 

0.537 

0.762 

0.705 

0.482 

PRESCHY 

5.992 

4.847 

1.236 

0.218 

FEMALE 

-2.182 

3.935 

-0.555 

0.579 

OCAVG 

1.647 

1.222 

1.347 

0.179 

AGEMDIH 

3.501 

4.382 

0.799 

0.425 

BOOKSHM 

3.105 

1.603 

1.936 

0.054 

ANYEPTOP 

-1.964 

5.530 

-0.355 

0.723 

Sunroary 

One  purpose  of  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  was  to  examines  the 
comparability  of  students  across  the  different  late-exit  districts  at 
spring  of  first  grade.  Adding  two  key  oovariates  (number  of  first  grade 
absences  and  the  number  of  books  in  the  hone)  does  not  change  the  finding 
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that  the  schools  in  district  G  have  significantly  higher  mathematics 
subtest  scores  at  "spring  first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E. 
The  two  covariates  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  estimated  difference 
be?>>;*Y*  school  30  in  district  D  and  the  district  E  schools  from  about  30 
points  to  about  21  points  and  the  difference  is  no  longer  statistically 
significant.  Although  ranch  of  the  school-to-school  variability  in 
mathematics  is  explained  by  district  differences  after  including  the  two 
key  covariates,  the  remaining  school  variability  is  statistically 
significant.   Adding  additional  covariates  has  no  marked  effects. 

How  were  the  K-l  analyses  for  mathematics  affected  bv  controlling  for 
pretest? 

Because  district  G  entered  the  study  in  spring,  none  of  the  district 
G  students  have  fall  kindergarten  test  scores  available.  That  is, 
district  G  cannot  be  included  in  the  pretest  analyses.  However,  nearly 
all  students  in  all  six  district  E  schools  can  be  included  along  with  half 
of  the  students  from  school  30,  the  one  school  in  district  D.  Table  220 
shows  the  basic  key-covariates  model  for  the  mathematics  subtest  for  the 
students  with  pretest  scores  available.  Table  221  shows  the  same  model 
with  SCH0OL30  included.  The  estimated  difference  in  mathematics 
achievement  between  school  30  and  the  schools  in  district  E  is  20.863, 
remarkably  close  to  the  corresponding  value  in  Table  216,  20.801.  Neither 
value  is  statistically  significant. 


Table  220 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Pretest  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 


lictor 


Parameter 


Std  Err 


t-Stat 


P-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 
ABS1 
BOOKSHM 


240.185 
-0.563 
2.954 


7.665 
0.223 
1.734 


31.335 
-2,524 
1.704 


0.000 
0.012 
0.090 


ERIC 
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Table  221 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Pretest  Students;  School  30  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


Std  Err 


t-stat 


P-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 
SCH0OL30 
ABS1 
BOOKSHM 


237.111 
20.863 
-0.535 
2.724 


7.731 
15.793 
0.224 
1.739 


30.669 
1.321 

-2.393 
1.566 


0.000 
0.278 
0.018 
0.119 


The  reduction  to  the  students  who  have  pretest  scores  available  and 
the  consequent  elimination  of  district  G  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  estimated  coefficient  of  BOOKSHM  and  making  the  variable  nonsignifi- 
cant (p  *  .090  and  p  -  .119).  The  witbin-school  variability  is  also 
reduced,  from  a  standard  error  of  about  28  to  a  standard  error  of  25.5 
(finding  not  presented  in  a  table) .  The  between-schcol  variability  is 
little  changed  and  remains  highly  statistically  significant. 

Table  222  and  Table  223  show  the  effect  of  adding  the  mathematics 
pretest  to  the  basic  model  and  to  the  model  with  SCH0OL30,  respectively. 
For  these  two  districts,  the  mathematics  pretest  was  the  best  predictor  of 
spring  first  grade  mathematics  achievement,  so  the  results  from  using  the 
other  pretest  scores  are  not  presented.  The  estimated  difference  between 
school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  is  reduced  to  about  15  and  remains 
nonsignificant.  The  coefficients  for  ABS1  and  BOOKSHM  are  both  reduced 
and  now  neither  is  statistically  significant.  The  within-school 
variability  is  further  reduced,  from  a  standard  error  of  25.5  to  a 
standard  error  of  about  24.  Although  the  between-schcol  variability  is 
slightly  reduced,  to  a  standard  error  of  about  12,  it  is  highly  statisti- 
cally significant. 
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Table  222 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
 Pretest  Students?  Key  Covariates  and  Mathematics  Pretest  

Predicted              Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st               BASE            148.588        23.455          6.335  0.001 

Spring  1st               ABS1              -0.386          0.215        -1.792  0.075 

Spring  1st                B0OKSHM           1.519          1.678          0.905  0,367 

Spring  1st               ANALPREM         0.566          0.139         4.089  0.000 


Table  223 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Pretest  Students;  School  30,  Key  Oovariates,  and  Mathematics  Pretest 


Predicted,  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st             BASE  148.685 

Spring  1st               SCH0OL30  14.965 

Spring  1st              ABS1  -0.366 

Spring  1st              BOOKSHM  1.379 

Spring  1st               ANALPREM  0.552 


Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

23.436 

6.344 

0.001 

14.079 

1.063 

0.336 

0.216 

-1.690 

0.093 

1.682 

0.820 

0.413 

0.139 

3.961 

0.000 

Summary 

Reducing  the  students  to  those  with  pretest  scores  available  (and 
therefore  elisiinating  district  G)  does  not  change  the  main  findings  from 
the  K-l  mathematics  achievement  analyses  with  the  two  key  covariates 
included.  The  within-school  variability  is  somewhat  reduced  for  the 
pretest  students  in  districts  D  and  E  compared  to  :he  value  obtained  using 
all  students  in  districts  D,  E,  and  G.  Students  in  school  30,  the  only 
school  in  district  D,  have  higher  mathematics  achievement  but  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Adding  the  mathematics 
pretest  as  a  predictor  further  reduces  the  within-school  variability,  as 
expected.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  estimated  difference 
between  school  30  and  the  schools  in  district  E  from  about  21  points  to 
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about  15  'points,  with  the  difference  remaining  not  statistically 
significant. 

What  ttra  the  conclusions  frcm  tha  k-i  nffllypas  for  the  mathematics 
subtest? 

The  objective  of  the  K-l  analyses  was  to  determine  the  ccnparability 
of  students  in  the  different  late-exit  groups  on  their  mathematics  skills 
at  the  end  of  first  grade.  For  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  schools  in 
district  G  have  significantly  higher  mathematics  subtest  scores  at  "spring 
first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E.  This  is  unsurprising  because 
the  "spriiig  first  grade"  tests  in  district  G  were  actually  administered  in 
fall  of  second  grade.  The  estimate  of  the  difference  in  mathematics 
achievement  between  district  G  and  district  E  schools  is  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  inclusion  of  covariates.  In  the  absence  of  any  pretest 
scores  for  district  G  students,  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  extent 
to  whi  l  district  E  and  district  G  students  were  comparable  on  standard- 
ized tests  upon  entering  kindergarten. 

School  30,  the  only  study  school  in  district  D,  has  significantly 
higher  mathematics  test  scores  in  spring  of  first  grade  than  the  schools 
in  district  E  when  no  covariates  are  included  in  the  model.  Including  the 
number  of  absences  in  first  grade  (ABS1)  and  the  number  of  books  in  the 
home  (BOOKSHM)  reduces  the  estimated  difference  between  school  30  and  the 
district  E  schools  frcm  about  30  ESS  points  to  about  21  points  and  it 
becomes  nonsignificant.  Adding  additional  covariates,  including  the 
mathematics  pretest,  tends  to  reduce  the  difference  still  further  and  it 
remains  nonsignificant. 

With  no  covariates  included,  there  is  little  school ~to-school 
variability  on  mathematics  not  explained  by  district  differences,  with 
the  addition  of  covariates,  more  of  the  overall  variability  can  be 
attributed  to  between-schcol  variability.  The  between-schcol  differences 
remaining  after  controlling  for  district  are  highly  significant.  In  other 
words,  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  schools  in  the  same 
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district  after  controlling  for  the  two  key  covariates.  This  finding 
parallels  the  finding  of  significant  school  differences  within  district 
and  program  among  the  one-program  schools  in  the  IS/EE  districts  (see 
Chapter  IV)  . 

What  am       CBBati  fit  ff-1  fmflm?  fog  the  language  subtest? 

The  K-l  analyses  for  English  language  skills  were  performed  to 
determine  if  students  across  the  three  late-exit  districts  had  comparable 
skills.  The  K-l  analyses  for  the  language  subtest  parallel  the  K-l 
analyses  for  the  mathematics  subtest.  The  model  that  included  only  an 
overall  constant  without  allowing  for  district  differences  (see  Table  224) 
showed  highly  significant  between-school  variation  among  the  13  schools, 
unlike  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  language  subtest  also  showed 
significant  differences  in  the  within-school  variation  across  the  schools 
(chi-square  «  41.38  with  12  d.f.f  p  less  than  .0005).  That  is,  sane 
schools  show  more  variability  among  their  students  than  other  schools. 
The  differences  in  variability  may  be  attributable  to  differences  among 
classrooms  (teacher  background  or  style,  or  the  classroom  ccnposition,  for 
exanple)  in  the  same  school.  Analyses  to  evaluate  this  possibility  go 
beyond  nominal  program  analyses  and  are  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report. 

Table  224 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  NO  Predictors 

PE§&£fc§d  Predictor     Parameter      std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  250.759  7.422         33.784  0.000 


The  inclusion  of  a  dinrmy  variable  for  district  G  (see  Table  225) 
shows  that  the  district  G  students  have  only  slightly  higher  scores  than 
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the  average  for  the  other  seven  schools  (difference  *  8.401,  p  =  .602) . 
Estimating  a  separate  level  of  language  achievement  at  "spring  first 
grade"  for  school  30,  the  only  school  in  district  D,  reveals  that  school 
30  exhibits  Mich  higher  language  achievement  than  average  for  either 
district  E  or  district  G  (see  Table  226).  The  estimated  difference 
between  school  30  and  the  average  for  district  E  schools  is  61.169  (p  ■ 
.004) .  Separating  school  30  from  the  district  E  schools  reveals  that  the 
average  for  the  district  E  schools  is  about  16  points  lower  than  for 
district  G,  but  the  difference  is  still  not  statistically  significant  (p 
=  .156) .  That  is,  even  though  the  "spring  first  grade"  test  in  district 
G  was  in  fact  administered  in  fall  of  second  grade,  the  average  language 
achievement  in  district  G  schools  is  not  significantly  higher  than  in 
district  E  schools.  The  estimated  difference  between  school  30  and  the 
district  G  schools  is  44.726  (calculated  as  61.169  -  16.443).  This  is 
over  2.5  times  as  big  as  the  standard  error  of  the  SCH0OL30  parameter  arei 
therefore  may  be  considered  large. 


Table  225 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
 All  Students;  District  G  Only 

Predicted              Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE             247.211         10.209  24.215  0.000 

Spring  1st                DISTG               8.401         15.634  0.537  0.602 


Table  226 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
All  Students;  School  30  and  District  G  Only 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  237.664  7.052  33.699  0.000 

Spring  1st  DISTG  16.443  10.720  1.534  0.156 

Spring  1st  SCHOOL30  61.169  16.731  3.656  0.004 
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Estimating  a  separate  average  for  school  30  as  well  as  district  G 
reduces  the  estimated  school  variability  from  a  standard  error  of  about  24 
or  25  to  a  standard  error  of  about  13.7.  This  between-school  variability 
can  be  compared  with  "the  within-school  variability  of  about  41.6. 
Although  the  between-school  variability  on  the  language  subtest  is  still 
statistically  significant  (approximate  chi-square  *  24.783  with  10  d.f., 
p  =  .006) ,  most  of  it  has  been  explained  by  the  high  "spring  first  grade" 
achievement  level  in  school  30. 

Summary 

The  schools  in  district  G  have  higher  language  subtest  scores  at 
"spring  first  grade"  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  district  G  the  "spring  first  grade" 
tests  were  in  fact  administered  in  fall  of  second  grade.  The  one  school 
in  district  D  has  significantly  higher  language  subtest  scores  at  "spring 
first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E  or  district  G. 

Hbv  were  the  K-l  analyses  for  language  affected  by  including  oovariates? 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  key  oovariates  for  predicting  the 
"spring  first  grade"  achievement  score  were  found  to  be  OCAVG  (average 
occupational  status  of  the  parents)  and  B00KSHM  (the  number  of  books  in 
the  home) .  Table  227  shows  the  analysis  with  these  key  covariates  but 
without  the  DISTG  or  SCHOOL30  variables,  Table  228  shows  the  analysis 
after  adding  DISTG,  and  Table  229  shows  the  analysis  with  both  DISTG  and 
SCHOOL30  included. 
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Table  221 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  Key  c  wariates 


predicted 

Proctor 

Painter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

OCAVG 

BOOKSHM 

216.069 
4.479 
8.803 

9.735 
1-658 
2.133 

22.196 
2.701 
4.127 

0.000 
0.007 
0.000 

Table  228 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  District  G  and  Key  Qovariates 

Predicted 

Predictor 

Parajneter 

Stf  EEC 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 
DISTC 
OCAVG 
BOOKSHM 

209.692 
13.993 
4.528 
8,977 

11.490 

13.332 
1.658 

2.139 

18.250 
1,050 
2.731 
4.19E 

0.000 
0.316 
0.007 
0.000 

Table  229 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  School  30,  Distri.3t  G,  and  Key  Oovariates 

^^^^^mmm^^m     ■  mti  mti  uiu  au  i  ■  ■  Mil   MWttMtrNWHMMMWIiMIIMMMIMHMM^I  MMMMi MMU-mm  WMM——  miAwtW  W-WwrwiWW»l» 


Predicted 

p-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

205.095 

10.247 

20.014 

o.oro 

Spring  1st 

DISTC 

19.999 

11. 0B7 

1.804 

0.101 

Spring  1st 

SCHOOL30 

44.385 

18.070 

2.456 

0.034 

Spring  1st 

OCAVT 

4.123 

1,659 

2.485 

0.014 

Spring  1st 

boof  a 

8.579 

2.145 

4.000 

0,000 

Ocwparad  to  tlie  models  without  cxjvariates,  the  parameter  estimates 
for  DISTG  are  somewhat  increased  but  still  do  not  tieaah  statistical 
significance.  The  parameter  estimate  for  5O£»L30  is  reduced  from  6.1.169 
to  44.385  but  is  still  statistically  significant  (p  »  .034) .  That  is,  the 
difference  in  spring  first  grade  language  achievement  between  scnool  30 
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and  the  schools  in  district  E  is  reduced  by  adjusting  for  the  two  key 
covariates,  OCAVG  and  BOOKSHM.  The  coefficients  for  the  covariates 
scarcely  change  with  the  addition  of  the  dummy  variables,  indicating  that 
the  within-district  relationship  between  these  covariates  and  achievement 
is  similar  to  the  between-district  relationship.  These  facts  inply  that 
school  30  has  higher-scoring  students  than  the  average  school  in  district 
E,  but  the  covariates  explain  such  of  the  difference.  Because  of  the  six- 
month  delay  in  testing  district  G  students  compared  to  the  other  two 
districts,  no  similar  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the  higher  language 
achievement  scores  (or  lack  thereof)  in  district  G. 

The  addition  of  the  key  covariates  reduces  the  within-school 
variability  from  a  standard  error  of  about  42  to  a  standard  error  of  about 
39.5.  As  was  found  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  including  the  two  key 
covariates  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  between-school  variability 
in  the  model  without  district  variables  (see  Table  227)  and  in  the  model 
with  DISTC  only  (see  Table  228)  and  increasing  it  slightly  in  the  model 
with  DISTC  and  SCH0OL30  (from  a  standard  error  of  13.7  to  a  standard  error 
of  14.9).  Again,  this  is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  decreased  within- 
school  variability. 

The.  effect  of  adding  the  other  six  background  variables  is  shown  in- 
Table  230  through  Table  232.  The  district  G  schools  are  still  not 
significantly  different  from  the  other  schools  in  "spring  first  grade" 
language  achievement  and  the  estimates  of  within-school  aid  between-school 
variability  are  little  changed.  However,  the  estimated  difference  between 
school  30  and  the  schools  in  district  E  is  reduced  from  44.385  to  39.341 
and  is  now  just  short  of  statistical  significance  (p  -  .054).  This 
confirms  the  trend  that  adding  covariates  reduces  the  estimated  difference 
between  school  30  and  the  district  E  schools. 
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Table  230 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  All  Oovariates 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  192.861 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0,088 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  1.710 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  5.579 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  1.981 

Spring  1st  OCAVG  3.566 

Spring  1st  AGEMOTH  6.532 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  7.648 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  1.131 


Q+-H  PVr* 

p-vaiue 

18.941 

10.182 

0.000 

0.283 

-0.313 

0.755 

1.061 

1.612 

0.108 

6.629 

0.842 

0.401 

5.596 

0.354 

0.724 

1.738 

2.052 

0.041 

6.230 

1.048 

0.296 

2.273 

3.365 

0.001 

7.864 

0.144 

0.886 

Table  231 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
All  Students;  District  G  and  All  Oovariates 


Predictor  Parameter 

Spring  1st  BASE  184.024 

Spring  1st  DISTG  15.550 

Spring  1st  ABS1  -0.039 

Spring  1st  EDAVG  1.953 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY  3.456 

Spring  1st  FEMALE  2.053 

Spring  1st  OCAVG  3.590 

Spring  1st  AGEMOTH  6.715 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  7.768 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP  0.931 
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std  Err 

t-stat 

20.410 

9.016 

0.000 

13.317 

1.168 

0.267 

0.285 

-0.137 

0.891 

1.080 

1.808 

0.072 

6.856 

0.504 

0.615 

5.588 

0.367 

C.714 

1.736 

2.068 

0.040 

6.224 

1.079 

0.282 

2.272 

3.418 

0.001 

7.855 

0.118 

0.906 

ERJC 
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lataHEtrit  K'-l  analysis  far  language 
hi)  Students;  School  30,  DiKrict  G,  and  All  Capiat** 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  lot 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 

soraac 

ABS1 

ERESCHY 

EEMVU2 

OC&VG 

AGRCHH 

B005V3HM 


181. 213 

19,73? 

9.  IBS 

0.000 

21.301 

11.300 

1.790 

0.104 

39*341 

10.005 

2vl85 

0.054 

0,006 

0.28S 

0.02* 

0.982 

1.773 

1.081 

1.640 

0.103 

2,703 

6.887 

0.393 

0.695 

2.017 

5.592 

0.361 

0.718 

3.289 

1,734 

1.896 

0.059 

£.438 

6.2.19 

1.035 

0.302 

7.435 

2.277 

3.265 

0.001 

0,677 

7,855 

0.086 

0.932 

SupreffY 

A  series  of  sensitivity  analyses  v»s<  completed  to  ensure  that  the 
results  of  the  main  K-l  analyses  ware  not  influenced  by  fac  „  other  than 
program.  Adding  oovariates  does  not  change  the  finding  that  the  schools 
in  district  G  do  not  have  significantly  higher  language  subtest  scores  at 
"spring  first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E  despite  being  tested 
six  months  later.  Adding  oovariates  reduces  the  difference  between  school 
30  in  di^-rict  D  and  the  district  E  schools.  The  estimated  difference  is 
reducea  .4.0m  about  61  points  (p  *  .004)  to  about  44  points  (p  =  .034)  by 
the  addition  of  the  two  key  oovariates,  occupational  status  of  the  parents 
and  books  in  the  heme.  The  difference  is  further  reduced  to  about  39 
points  (p  *  .054)  by  the  addition  of  six  other  background  variables.  The 
addition  of  oovariates  somewhat  reduces  the  within-school  variability  and 
increases  the  between-school  variability.  The  between-school  variability 
remains  statistically  significant. 
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As  was  done  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  effect  of  including  the 
pretest  was  evaluated  using  the  model  including  key  covariates.  District 
G  students  do  not  have  fall  kindergarten  test  scores  and  therefore  cannot 
be  included  in  the  pretest  analyses.  For  the  language  subtest,  the  best 
predictor'  of  spring  first  grade  achievement  was  found  to  be  ANALTOBE,  the 
sum  of  the  mathematics  and  language  subtest  scores.  Table  233  through 
Table  236  show  the  estimated  models  of  language  achievement  for  the 
pretest  students. 


Table  233 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Pretest  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

PiValue 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

OCAVG 

BOOKSHM 

220.035 
3.097 
6.957 

12.637 
1.967 
2.318 

17.412 
1.574 
3.001 

0.000 
0.117 
0.003 

Table  234 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Pretest  Students;  School  30  and  Key  Covariates 

Predicted 

Predictor 

parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

21.471 
3.398 
1.046 
2.656 

0,000 
C.043 
0.297 
0.009 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 

BASE 

SCH0OL30 

OCAVG 

BOOKSHM 

218.907 
48.658 
2.037 
6.141 

10.195 
14.319 
1.948 
2.312 
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Table  235 


late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  language 
 Pretest  Students?  Key  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total   

Predicted              Predictor     Parameter      S£d_Er£  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE             179.618        23.101  7.775  0.000 

Spring  1st               OCAVG              2.771          1.953  1.419  0.157 

Spring  1st                BOOKSHM           6.219          2.327  2.673  0.008 

Spring  1st               ANALTOBE         0.126          0.061  2.049  0.042 


Table  236 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Language 
Pretest  Students;  School  30,  Key  Oovariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Parameter. 

Std  Err 

p-Value 

BASE 

179.308 

21.569 

8.313 

0.000 

SCH0OL30 

44.582 

11.472 

3.886 

0.012 

OCAVG 

1.456 

1.913 

0.761 

0.448 

BOOKSHM 

5.181 

2.300 

2.252 

0.025 

ANAETOBE 

0.129 

0.059 

2.192 

0.029 

For  tliese  students  with  pretest  scores,  which  necessarily  excludes 
all  district  G  students,  the  coefficient  of  OCAVG  as  a  predictor  of  the 
language  pretest  score  is  reduced  and  is  no  longer  statistically 
significant.  However,  the  number  of  books  in  the  home  is  still  a 
statistically  significant  predictor  of  language  achievement  at  spring  of 
first  grade.  The  within-school  variability  is  reduced,  from  a  standard 
error  of  about  39.5  to  a  standard  error  of  about  34.  In  the  models  with 
SCHOOL30  included,  the  between-school  variability  is  substantially 
reduced,  from  a  standard  error  of  14.9  to  a  standard  error  of  10.5 
(without  the  pretest  as  a  predictor)  or  6.7  (with  the  pretest  a?  a 
predictor) .  The  estimated  difference  between  school  30  and  the  district 
E  schools  remains  over  40  points  and  is  marginally  statistically 
significant  (p  ~  .043  and  p  «  .012) , 
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Summary 


The  main  K-l  analyses  were  corpleted  without  including  pretest  data. 
This  was  done  to  maximize  the  number  of  students  in  the  HIM  analyses, 
thereby  increasing  the  statistical  power  of  the  analyses.  A  sensitivity 
analysis  was  done  by  effecting  an  HIM  analysis  which  included  pretest  data 
as  a  covariate.  If  a  comparison  of  the  sensitivity  test  and  the  original 
HIM  results  indicated  similar  findings,  this  would  further  strengthen  the 
original  results.  Reducing  the  students  to  those  with  pretest  scores 
available  (and  therefore  eliminating  district  G)  does  not  change  the  main 
findings  from  the  K-l  language  achievement  analyses.  The  within-school 
variability  is  somewhat  reduced  and  the  between-school  variability 
markedly  reduced  compared  to  the  value  obtained  using  all  students  in 
districts  D,  E,  and  G;  the  between-school  variability  is  further  reduced 
by  including  the  pretest  total  as  a  predictor.  School  30,  the  only  school 
in  district  D,  has  significantly  higher  language  achievement. 

What  vara  thu  ggBSlMgioja  fm       y-j  MM&gil  for  the  language  subtest? 

The  K-l  analyses  for  English  language  were  done  to  verify  that 
students  in  all  late-exit  districts  had  comparable  skills  at  the  end  of 
first  grade.  For  the  language  subtest,  the  schools  in  district  G  have 
higher  language  subtest  scores  at  "spring  first  grade"  than  the  schools  in 
district  E  but  the  difference  is  small  and  never  statistically  signifi- 
cant. School  30,  the  only  study  school  in  district  D,  has  significantly 
higher  language  test  scores  in  spring  of  first  grade  than  the  schools  in 
district  E.  When  no  covariates  are  included  in  the  model,  the  difference 
is  over  60  points.  Wivh  the  parents'  occupational  status  (OCAVG)  and  the 
number  of  books  in  the  hone  (B00KSHM)  included  in  the  model,  the  estimated 
difference  between  school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  is  reduced  to 
about  44  points  and  is  .marginally  statistically  significant.  Adding 
additional  covariates,  intruding  the  pretest  total  score,  changes  the 
estimated  difference  by  no  more  than  about  five  points  in  either 
direction,  with  the  statistical  significance  remaining  marginal  (p  «  .012 
to  p  ■  .054) . 
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There  is  considerable  school -to-school  variability  ui  the  language 
subtest  (the  estimated  standard  error  1st  around  24  ESS  points) ,  but  much 
of  it  is  explained  by  district  differences  (reducing  the  standard  error  to 
13.7  points).  Among  the  students  with  pretest  scores  available,  which 
necessarily  excludes  district  G,  including  SCHQOL30  and  the  pretest  total 
score  as  predictors  reduces  the  between-school  variability  to  a  standard 
error  of  6.7  ESS  points. 

Results  of  the  K-l  Analyses  for  Reading 

What  ware  the  results  of  the  basic  *-i  »~^YT  tn  Qte  r^aixa  subtest? 

The  K-l  analyses  of  reading  achievement  are  similar  to  the  analyses 
for  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests.  The  analytic  objective  was  to 
determine  whether  students  in  all  of  the  late-exit  districts  had 
comparable  reading  skills  at  the  end  of  first  grade.  The  model  that 
included  only  an  overall  constant  without  allowing  for  district  differenc- 
es (see  Table  237)  showed  highly  significant  between-school  variation 
among  the  13  schools.  Like  the  language  subtest,  the  reading  subtest 
showed  significant  differences  in  the  within-school  variation  across  the 
schools  (chi-square  ■  43.84  with  12  d.f.,  p  less  than  .0005).  Again,  the 
differences  in  variability  within  schools  may  be  attributable  to  classroom 
differences  but  such  operational  analyses  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report. 

Table  23^ 

Late-Exit  K-l  lr  :  *vt  &  /.or  Reading 
  All  Students :       .»  ^lictors 

Predicted              Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st                BASE             241.726          6.966  34.699  0.000 


The  inclusion  jf  a  dunrny  variable  for  district  G  (see  Table  238) 
shows  that  the  district  G  students  have  significantly  higher  scores  than 
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the  average  for  the  other  seven  schools  (difference  *  32.734,  p  *  .014) . 
Adding  the  dummy  variable  for  school  30  (see  Table  239)  shows  that  school 
30  and  the  district  G  schools  have  reading  achievement  at  "spring  first 
grade"  about  40  points  higher  than  the  district  E  schools  (p  -  .001  or 
less) .  the  difference  between  school  30  and  the  district  G  schools  is 
less  than  6  points  despite  the  fact  that  the  "spring  first  grade"  tests  in 
district  G  were  administered  six  months  later. 


Table  238 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  District  G  Only 


Predictor    Parameter    S&JExl     t-stat  t>-vaiue 

Spring  1st  BASE  228.050         7.156        31.J70  0.000 

Spring  1st  DISTG  32.734        11.144  2.937  0.014 


Table  239 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  School  30  and  District  G  Only 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter  Std  Err  t-Stat  p-Value 

Spring  1st  BASE  222.234          4.327  51.354  0.000 

Spring  1st  DISTG  37.899         6.932  5.467  0.000 

Spring  1st  SCH3OL30  43.290          9.467  4.573  0.001 


Estimating  average  reading  achievement  separately  for  the  three  late- 
exit  districts  reduces  the  estimated  school  variability  from  a  standard 
error  of  about  22.6  to  a  standard  error  of  about  6.4.  This  between-school 
variability  is  small  carpared  with  the  within-school  variability  of  about 
35.6.  After  accounting  for  district  differences,  an  approximate  test  of 
this  between-school  variability  on  the  reading  subtest  is  not  statistical- 
ly significant  (chi-square  «  16.262  with  10  d.f.,  p  »  .092). 
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summary 


The  objective  of  these  analyses  was  to  determine  whether  students 
across  the  late-exit  districts  had  ccttparable  reading  skills  at  the  end  of 
first  grade.  The  only  school  in  district  D  and  the  schools  in  district  G 
have  significantly  higher  reading  subtest  scores  at  "spring  first  grade" 
than  the  schools  in  district  E.  Essentially  all  of  the  between-school 
variation  in  "spring  first  grade"  reading  achievement  is  explained  by 
district  differences. 

Bag  fci  mivnmm  fcg         iffrfrfl  fry  1n?i\ritiTn  yTTiriflftrr* 

For  the  reading  subtest,  the  same  key  covariates  were  used  for 
predicting  achievement  as  were  used  for  the  language  subtest:  OCAVG 
(average  occupational  status  of  the  parents)  and  BOOKSHM  (the  number  of 
books  in  the  home) .  Table  240  through  Table  242  show  the  analyses  with 
these  two  covariates  included.  The  results  are  similar  to  the  results 
from  the  models  without  covariates,  except  that  the  estimated  difference 
between  school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  is  considerably  reduced  (from 
43.290  to  27.620)  although  it  is  still  significant  (p  -  .013) .  Adding  the 
other  six  background  variables  as  covariates  (see  Table  243  through 
Table  245)  has  only  minor  effects.  The  estimated  difference  in  reading 
achievement  between  school  30  and  the  schools  in  district  E  is  further 
reduced,  to  21.757,  but  remains  statistically  significant  (p  ■  .040). 


Table  240 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  Key  Covariates 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Parameter 


Sfrd  Err 


tzStat 


p-Value 


Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


BASE 

OCAVG 

BOOKSHM 


211.649 
3.962 
7.564 


9.118 
1.419 
1.826 


23.213 
2.792 
4.143 


0.000 
0.006 
0.000 
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Table  241 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  District  G  and  Key  Oovariates 


Predicted  Predictor  Parameter,  std  Err  t-stat  rvalue 

Spring  1st                BASE  193.600          3.198  23.617  0.000 

Spring  1st                DISTG  37.418          8.358  4.477  0.001 

Spring  1st               OCAVG  4.303          1.391  3.093  0.002 

Spring  1st                BOOKSHM  8.290          1.797  4.613  0.000 


Table  242 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 All  Students;  School  30,  District  G,  and  Key  Oovariates 

Predicted  Predictor  Parameter 


Spring  1st  BASE  192.599 

Spring  1st  DISTG  40.714 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL30  27.620 

Spring  1st  OCAVG  3.872 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM  7.728 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

7.094 

27.150 

0.000 

6.456 

6.306 

0.000 

9.159 

3.016 

0.013 

1.387 

2.792 

0.006 

1.800 

4.294 

0.000 

Table  243 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  All  Oovariates 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

P-Value 

Spring  1st 

BASE 

192.916 

16.276 

11.853 

0.000 

Spring  1st 

ABS1 

-0.243 

0.241 

-1.008 

0.315 

Spring  1st 

EDAVG 

0.276 

0.905 

0.305 

0.761 

Spring  1st 

PRESCHY 

11.793 

5.659 

2.084 

0.038 

Spring  1st 

FEMALE 

2.710 

4.754 

0.570 

0.569 

Spring  1st 

OCAVG 

3.422 

1.479 

2.314 

0.022 

Spring  1st 

AGEM3IH 

8.163 

5.300 

1.540 

0.125 

Spring  1st 

BOOKSHM 

6.751 

1.933 

3.493 

0.0C1 

Spring  1st 

ANYEPIOP 

4.347 

6.684 

0.650 

0.515 

J 
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Table  244 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  District  G  and  All  Ocvariates 


Predicted  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  DISTG 

Spring  1st  ABSl 

Spring  1st  EDAVG 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY 

Spring  1st  FEMALE 

Spring  1st  OCAVG 

Spring  1st  AGEMOTH 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

172.437 

16.125 

10.693 

0.000 

33.073 

8.342 

3.964 

0.002 

-0.169 

0.236 

-0.715 

0.475 

0.854 

0.901 

0.948 

0.344 

8.799 

5.756 

1.529 

0.128 

2.523 

4.722 

0.534 

0.594 

3.598 

1.453 

2.477 

0.014 

9.063 

5.209 

1.740 

0.083 

7.207 

1.909 

3.776 

0.000 

4.266 

6.620 

0.644 

0.520 

Table  245 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
All  Students;  School  30,  District  G,  and  All  Oovariates 


Predicted,  Predictor 

Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  DISTG 

Spring  1st  SCH0OL30 

Spring  1st  ABSl 

Spring  1st  EDAVG 

Spring  1st  PRESCHY 

Spring  1st  FEMALE 

Spring  1st  OCAVG 

Spring  1st  AGEMOTH 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM 

Spring  1st  ANYEPTOP 


Std  Err 

p-Value 

174.146 

15.536 

11.209 

0.000 

36.476 

7.354 

4.960 

0.001 

21.757 

9.208 

2.363 

0.040 

-0.089 

0.234 

-0.380 

0.704 

0.592 

0.900 

0.658 

0.511 

7.524 

5.810 

1.295 

0.197 

2.433 

4.721 

0.515 

0.607 

3.342 

1.449 

2.307 

0.022 

8.294 

5.197 

1.596 

0.112 

6.786 

1.915 

3.543 

0.000 

3.819 

6.603 

0.578 

0.564 

Summary 

A  series  of  sensitivity  analyses  were  completed  to  determine  whether 
non-program-related  factors  might  have  influenced  reading  achievement. 
Adding  oovariates  does  not  change  the  finding  that  school  30,  the  district 
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D  school,  and  the  schools  in  district  G  have  significantly  higher  reading 
subtest  scores  at  "spring  first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E. 


How  sag  the  K-X  analvnft*  for  nwrHnrr  affected  by  controlling  for  mfcjgfe? 

The  analyses  of  the  reading  achievement  test  scores  in  spring  of 
first  grade  are  presented  in  Table  246  through  Table  249.  Reducing  to  the 
students  with  pretest  scores  available,  and  therefore  omitting  district.  G, 
somewhat  decreases  the  estimated  difference  between  school  30  and  the 
district  E  schools.  The  estimated  difference  of  22.903  falls  just  short 
of  statistical  significance  (p  »  .077) .  Adding  the  pretest,  total  as  a 
predictor  of  spring  first  grade  adiievement  further  reduces  the  estimated 
SCH0OL30  effect  to  17.281  (p  .096). 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Table  246 

late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Pretest  Students;  Key  Covariates 


PlSflisfcor.    iSBIDSfea:.      Std  Err  P-Value 


BASE 

OCKVG 

B0OKSHM 


205.768 
2.268 
5.574 


9.520 
1.833 
2.201 


21.614 
1.237 
2.532 


0.000 
0.217 
0.012. 


Predicted 

Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 
Spring  1st 


Table  247 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Pretest  Studentr;  SciKol  30  and  Key  Covariates 


U,cto£    Parameter      StdJJrr.      t-Stat  p-Value 


BASE 
SCHOOL30 
OCAVG 
B0OKSHM 


208.433 
22.903 
1.374 
4.764 


8,421 
8.638 
1.817 
2.186 


24.752 
2.651 
0,756 
2.179 


0.000 
0.077 
0.451 
0.030 
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Table  248 


Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
 Pretest  Students?  Key  Oovariates  and  Pretest  Total 

Bretiiytefl           Pisslisfeoc    parameter     SSaUBrr  t-stat  p-vaiue 

Spring  1st               BASE            147.236        19.556  7.529  0.000 

Spring  1st               OCAVG             2.195         1.743  1.259  0.209 

Spring  1st                BOOKSHM           4.800          2.141  2.242  0.026 

Spring  1st                ANAI20BE          0.176          0.054  3.284  0.001 


Table  249 

Late-Exit  K-l  Analysis  for  Reading 
Pretest  Students;  School  30,  Key  Oovariates,  and  Pretest  Total 


Spring  1st  BASE 

Spring  1st  SCHCOL30 

Spring  1st  OCAVG 

Spring  1st  BOOKSHM 

Spring  1st  ANALTOBE 


p?ff?«ra?faar 

Stf  EEC 

t-Stat 

D-Value 

156.439 

19.720 

7.933 

0.001 

17.281 

8.451 

2.045 

0.096 

1.420 

1.764 

0.805 

0.422 

4.208 

2.132 

1.973 

0.050 

0.154 

0.053 

2.904 

0.004 

As  was  found  for  the  language  subtest,  for  the  pretest  students  the 
parents'  occupational  status  (OCAVG)  is  no  longer  a  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  the  reading  pretest  score,  but  the  number  of 
books  in  the  home  is  still  a  statistically  significant  predictor.  The 
between-school  variability  is  very  small  in  the  models  that  include 
SCH0OL30  as  a  predictor:  the  estimated  between-school  standard  error  is 
only  2.1  points  in  the  model  without  the  pretest  and  1.3  in  the  model  with 
the  pretest.  The  within-school  variability  is  reduced  only  to  about  32 
ESS  points. 

g™ary 

A  sensitivity  test  was  ccnpleted  to  determine  whether  excluding 
pretest  information  from  the  main  K-l  reading  analysis  might  have  affected 
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the  results.  Thus,  the  original  K-l  HLM  analysis  of  reading  scores  was 
done  using  only  those  students  for  whan  there  was  a  pretest  score.  If  the 
results  are  similar,  this  would  strengthen  the  original  findings. 
Reducing  the  students  to  those  with  pretest  scores  available  lowers  the 
estimated  difference  between  school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  on 
reading  achievement  and  the  difference  is  no  longer  statistically 
significant.   The  between-school  variation  in  district  E  is  small. 

What  oere  the  conclusions  frcm  thf  F~l  malgtt  for  the  reading  subtest? 

For  the  reading  subtest,  school  30  in  district  D  and  the  schools  in 
district  G  have  significantly  higher  reading  subtest  scores  at  "spring 
first  grade"  than  the  schools  in  district  E.  The  addition  of  covariates, 
including  the  pretest  total,  to  the  model  reduces  the  estimated  difference 
between  school  30  and  the  district  E  schools  from  over  40  points  to  less 
than  20  points  and  it  fails  to  achieve  statistical  significance  in  some 
analyses. 

The  considerable  school-to-school  variability  on  the  reading  subtest 
is  nearly  all  explained  by  district  differences.  The  estimated  between- 
schcols  standard  error  is  reduced  to  6.35  points  or  less,  conpared  to  a 
within-school  standard  error  of  32  points  or  more. 

Results  of  the  late-Exit  1-6  Analyses 

The  purpose  of  the  1-6  HIM  analysis  was  to  describe  the  growth  of 
these  students  from  first  grade  through  sixth  grade.  These  analyses  also 
allow  us  to  describe  specifically  the  students'  growth  from  first,  grade  to 
third  grade  and  from  third  grade  through  sixth  grade.  For  those  who  have 
hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  late-exit  students,  these 
analyses  provide  an  example  of  this  growth. 


Why  do  the  basic  i-6  analyses  exclude  the  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in 
district  G? 


The  basic  1-6  analyses  do  not  include  the  students  in  the  K-3  cohort 
in  district  G.  For  these  students,  the  "spring  first  grade"  test  scores 
were  obtained  in  fall  of  second  grade.  Presumably  these  scores  are  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  in  spring  of  first  grade,  but  the  amount  of  the 
distortion  is  unknown.  In  an  extensive  series  of  analyses  not  presented 
here,  models  that  accommodated  this  difference  in  test  date  were  developed 
and  estimated.  These  models  were  ccnplex  and  did  not  add  appreciably  to 
the  understanding  of  achievement  growth  in  the  late-exit  districts. 

Additional  1-6  models  were  developed  using  only  the  spring  second 
grade  and  spring  third  grade  test  scores  for  the  students  in  the  K-3 
cohort  in  district  G.  These  models  rely  on  a  distinctively  different  data 
pattern  for  the  schools  in  district  G  compared  with  the  one  school  in 
district  D  and  the  schools  in  district  £.  The  absence  of  a  spring  first 
grade  data  point  in  district  G  means  that  the  estimated  growth  rate  from 
first  through  third  grade  in  that  district  is  estimated  using  the  growth 
from  spring  of  second  grade  to  spring  of  third  grade. 

The  assumption  that  growth  from  second  to  third  grade  in  district  G 
is  an  unbiased  estimate  of  growth  from  first  to  third  grade  is  question- 
able. The  fact  that  curvature  from  first  to  third  grade  is  small  in 
districts  D  and  E  indicates  that  for  those  two  districts  the  assumption 
that  growth  is  the  same  from  first  to  second  and  from  second  to  third 
grade  may  be  reasonable.  But  even  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the 
assumption  of  equal  growth  from  first  to  second  and  second  to  third  graues 
holds  in  districts  D  and  E,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
assumption  is  tenable  for  district  G  where  it  is  un testable.  There  are 
too  many  differences  between  district  G  and  the  other  two  late-exit 
districts  to  take  that  step. 

For  this  reason,  the  basic  1-6  model  was  estimated  without  using  the 
students  from  the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G.   For  ocqparison,  the  basic  1-6 
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model  was  estimated  again  after  including  the  spring  second  grade  and 
spring  third  grade  test  scores  for  the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G. 


jaat_Jtega_^e_^u3,ts  of  the  basic  1-6  analysis  for  fls  ffia&jgsfejgs 
subtest? 

Ihe  analysis  of  first  grade  through  sixth  grade  mathematics 
achievement  for  the  late-exit  students  requires  combining  students  from 
two  separate  cohorts.  The  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  with  first  grade 
test  scores  and  at  least  one  more  test  score  (second  grade  or  third  grade 
or  both)  provided  itiformation  on  growth  from  first  through  third  grade. 
The  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  with  at  least  two  test  scores  provided 
information  on  growth  from  third  through  sixth  grade.  Both  cohorts 
provided  information  on  the  level  of  achievement  in  third  grade.  As 
explained  above,  these  basic  1-6  analyses  do  not  include  the  K-3  cohort  in 
district  G  because  the  "spring  first  grade"  test  scores  were  actually 
obtained  in  fall  of  second  grade.  The  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in 
district  G  are  included  in  the  model. 

The  model  of  first  through  sixth  grade  achievement  on  the  mathematics 
subtest  is  summarized  in  Table  250.  The  interpretation  of  this  table  and 
the  corresponding  tables  for  the  language  and  reading  subtests  is  slightly 
different  from  the  interpretation  of  the  tables  giving  results  of  the  1-3 
analyses  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.  In  this  late-exit  analysis,  the 
intercepts  of  the  individual  growth  curves  are  at  spring  of  third  grade; 
in  the  IS/EE  1-3  analyses  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  the  intercepts  of  the 
individual  growth  curves  are  at  spring  of  first  grade.  This  choice  of 
intercept  simplifies  the  comparison  of  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  at  spring 
of  third  grade.  The  lines  labeled  "Spring  3rd"  in  the  "Predicted"  column 
therefore  represent  the  "initial  status"  for  the  3-6  cohort  but  the 
"ending  status"  for  the  1-3  cohort.  The  "Growth  Rate"  lines  in  the 
"Predicted"  column  represent  the  growth  rate  from  grades  1-3  (for  the  K-3 
cohort)  or  the  growth  rate  from  grades  3-6  (for  the  3-6  cohort) .  There  is 
no  coefficient  for  curvature  in  these  models,  as  explained  aoove. 
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Table  250 


Late-Exit  1-6  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 


Predictor     Parameter      Std  Err      t-Stat  p-Value 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


RACE* 

295. 913 

1  O    f\C  A 

12.964 

22.904 

0.000 

O    1  OA 

5.919 

1.552 

0.122 

EtJUlOlur 

— 1. U1U 

8*  136 

-0.124 

0.901 

JJLU 

—29  •  157 

10  11^ 
12.116 

-2.407 

0.017 

3rd 

■•ID  •  92D 

O.  Do9 

—2.417 

0. 016 

3rd 

AVABS 

-0.880 

0.234 

-3.752 

0.000 

3rd 

FEMALE 

5.858 

4.457 

1.314 

0.190 

3rd 

OCAVG 

3.756 

1.148 

3.271 

0.001 

3rd 

AGEMDTH 

14.738 

5.054 

2.916 

0.004 

3rd 

BOORSHM 

6.464 

1.541 

4.193 

0.000 

Rate 

BASE 

34.735 

6.215 

5.589 

0.000 

Rate 

BGRADE3 

-23.707 

3.086 

-7.682 

0.000 

Rate 

E3DISTG 

-14.609 

3.620 

-4.035 

0.000 

Rate 

E0SCHL44 

-18.665 

6.590 

-2.832 

0.005 

Rate 

FEMALE 

6.561 

2.347 

2.795 

0.006 

Rate 

AGEMU1H 

6.601 

2.646 

2.495 

0.013 

As  in  the  other  tables  of  results  from  hierarchical  linear  models, 
the  "Predictor"  column  gives  the  names  of  variables  used  to  predict  the 
spring  third  grade  test  score  or  the  growth  rate.  The  "Parameter"  column 
gives  the  estimated  coefficient  of  the  predictor  in  the  "between-child" 
model  and  the  "Std  Err"  column  gives  the  estimated  standard  error  of  that 
parameter.  The  "t-Stat"  and  "p-Value"  columns  provide  an  approximate 
statistical  test  of  whether  the  parameter  is  significantly  different  from 
zero. 

The  predictors  of  spring  third  grade  mathematics  achievement  include 
an  overall  constant  (BASE),  four  zero-one  variables  (EGRADE3,  E3DISTG, 
E0SCHL44,  and  SCHOOL45) ,  and  five  oovariates  (AVABS,  FEMALE,  OCAVG, 
AGEMDTH,  and  BOOKSHM) .  The  four  zero-one  variables  are  used  to  accommo- 
date differences  among  groups  of  children  as  explained  below.  The  five 
oovariates  are  included  to  adjust  the  estimated  differences  among  the 
groups  of  students  for  any  differences  on  these  oovariates  and  to  improve 
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the  prediction  of  mathematics  achievement.  As  usual,  some  nonsignificant 
covariates  were  included  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  other  models. 
AVABS  is  the  average  number  of  absences  per  year  for  the  student,  either 
between  first  and  third  grade  (for  the  K-3  cohort)  or  between  third  and 
sixth  grade  (for  the  3-6  cohort) .  FEMALE  is  1  if  the  student  is  a  girl 
and  0  if  the  student  is  a  boy.  OCAVG  is  the  average  of  the  parents' 
occupational  status,  AGEMCttH  is  the  mother's  age  in  three  categories,  and 
BOOKSHM  is  the  number  of  books  in  the  home.  For  more  information  on  these 
covariates,  see  Chapter'  II. 

The  two  covariates  found  to  be  predictive  of  mathematics  growth  rate 
were  FEMALE  and  AGEMOEH.  Both  have  positive  coefficients,  indicating  that 
girls  and  those  with  older  mothers  have  higher  mathematics  growth  rates. 
The  AGEMOTH  variable  is  coded  in  three  categories  according  to  the  age  of 
the  mother  when  the  student  entered  the  program  in  Jdndergarten:  under 
18,  18  to  25,  and  over  25  years  old.  Both  FEMALE  and  AGEMJIH  are  also 
included  as  predictors  of  mathematics  achievement  at  third  grade.  At 
spring  of  third  grade,  girls  have  slightly  higher  achievement  than  boys, 
but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (difference  -  5.858, 
p  =  .190) .  The  difference  between  categories  of  mother's  age  at  spring  of 
third  grade  is  statistically  significant  (difference  =  14.738,  p  -  .004) . 

For  covariates  included  as  predictors  of  mathematics  achievement 
levels  at  spring  of  third  grade  but  not  as  predictors  of  the  growth  rate, 
the  estimated  effect  at  spring  of  third  grade  is  the  same  as  the  estimated 
effect  at  spring  of  every  grade.  The  estimated  effect  does  not  change 
from  one  grade  to  another;  it  does  not  affect  the  rate  of  growth.  That 
is,  because  the  predicted  growth  rate  is  not  affected  by  the  covariate, 
the  estimated  difference  between  two  students  that  is  associated  with  the 
covariate  is  the  same  at  every  grade  from  first  through  sixth.  For  the 
two  covariates  FEMALE  and  AGEM3TH  that  are  included  as  predictors  of  the 
growth  rate,  the  estimated  effect  varies  by  grade. 

For  exanple,  to  find  the  estimated  effect  of  FEMALE  at  spring  of  any 
grade  other  than  third  grade,  the  estimated  difference  in  growth  rate  must 
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be  taken  into  account.  The  estimated  difference  between  girls  and  boys  at 
spring  of  third  grade  is  5.858,  but  the  difference  at  spring  of  second 
grade  is  estimated  to  be  5.858  -  6.561  -  -0.703  because  he  girls  have  a 
growth  rate  higher  by  6.561  points  per  year.  Similarly,  the  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  is  estimated  to  be  -7.264  in  spring  of  first  grade. 
Under  this  model,  at  the  higher  grades  girls  increase  their  lead  over 
boys:  the  estimated  difference  is  5.858  +  6.561  «  12.419  at  spring  of 
fourth  grade,  5.858  +  2  x  6.561  -  18.980  at  spring  of  fifth  grade,  and 
5.858  +  3  x  6.561  =  25.541  at  spring  of  sixth  grade.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimated  difference  is  more  accurately  estimated  near  the  middle 
of  the  range  of  grades  than  it  is  at  the  lowest  or  highest  grades. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  over  interpreting  the  coefficients  for  the 
covariates.  No  effort  was  made  to  test  whether  the  effect  of  the 
covariates  was  different  in  the  K-3  cohort  than  in  the  3-6  cohort,  or 
whether  the  effect  of  the  covariates  was  different  across  the  districts  or 
schools.  The  purpose  of  including  the  covariates  was  not  to  evaluate  the 
covariates  themselves,  but  rather  to  evaluate  district,  school,  and  cohort 
differences  after  adjusting  for  the  covariates. 

Differences  among  districts,  schools,  and  cohorts  are  represented  in 
the  model  as  zero-one  variables  used  to  predict  the  intercept  ("Spring 
3rd")  or  the  slope  ("Growth  Rate")  of  the  individual  growth  curves.  Four 
zero-one  variables  are  used  as  predictors  of  spring  third  grade  mathemat- 
ics achievement  level.  This  allows  different  groups  of  children  to  have 
different  levels  of  spring  third  grade  test  scores  even  after  adjusting 
for  the  covariates.  Each  of  the  variables  represents  a  comparison  of  one 
group  of  students  with  another,  larger,  group  of  students.  The  BASE 
coefficient  gives  the  estimated  mathematics  achievement  level  for  all 
students  not  explicitly  represented  by  zero-one  variables.  BGRADE3 
represents  all  students  in  the  3-6  cohort.  E3DISTG  represents  the  3-6 
cohort  for  district  G.  (The  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  for  district  G  are 
not  included  in  the  analysis,  so  E3DISTG  represents  all  the  students  in 
district  G  who  were  included  in  the  analysis;  the  variable  is  called 
E3DISTC  instead  of  simply  DISTG  as  a  reminder  that  only  the  3-6  cohort  is 
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included.)  E0SCHL44  represents  the  K-3  cohort  ("entry  grade  0")  for 
school  44  in  district  E.  SCH0OI45  represents  all  the  students  for  school 
45  in  district  E.  Thus  the  BASE  coefficient  is  the  estimated  mathematics 
achievement  level  at  spring  of  third  grade  for  the  K-3  students  in  the 
other  schools:  school  30  in  district  D,  and  schools  40,  41,  43,  and  46  in 
district  E.  The  E0SCHL44  and  SCH00I45  variables  were  included  as 
predictors  of  "Spring  3rd"  to  allow  the  associated  students  to  have  third 
grade  status  different  from  the  rest  of  the  students.  These  groups  of 
students  were  found  to  differ  significantly  from  students  in  the  other 
schools  and  cohorts  at  spring  of  third  grade. 

The  variable  EGRADE3  is  included  as  a  predictor  of  spring  third  grade 
mathematics  achievement  to  allow  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  to  have  different 
levels  at  spring  of  third  grade.  EGRAEE3  has  the  value  1  for  students  in 
the  3-6  cohort  and  the  value  0  for  students  in  the  K-3  cohort.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  parameter  associated  with  EGRAEE3  as  a  predictor  of  the 
status  at  spring  of  third  grade  is  an  estimate  of  how  much  higher  the  3-6 
cohort  is  than  the  K-3  cohort  at  that  grade.  When  the  parameter  for 
EGRAEE3  is  positive,  it  indicates  that  the  3-6  cohort  had  higher 
achievement  when  tested  in  third  grade  (the  first  year  of  data  collection) 
than  the  K-3  cohort  had  when  tested  in  third  grade  (the  fourth  year  of 
data  collection) .  When  the  EGRAEE3  parameter  is  not  significantly 
different  from  zero,  as  is  the  case  in  Table  250,  the  two  sets  of  third 
grade  test  scores  are  approximately  the  same  (difference  =  9.184,  p  = 
.122) . 

Because  the  K-3  district  G  students  are  not  included  in  these  basic 
1-6  analyses,  only  the  mathematics  achievement  among  the  students  in  the 
3-6  cohort  in  district  G  can  be  conpared  with  the  other  students.  The 
E3DISTG  variable  as  a  predictor  of  spring  of  third  grade  provides  an 
estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  3-6  students  in  district  G  and  the 
other  3-6  students  at  spring  of  third  grade.  The  difference  is  very  small 
and  not  statistically  significant  (difference  *  -1.010,  p  ■  .901).  This 
means  that  the  3-6  cohort  of  students  in  district  G  schools  have  about  the 
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same  level  of  mathematics  achievement  at  spring  of  third  grade  as  the  3-6 
cohorts  in  the  other  schools. 

In  Table  250,  the  variable  E0SCHL44  has  a  significantly  negative 
coefficient  as  a  predictor  of  mathematics  test  scores  at  spring  of  third 
grade  (difference  =  -29.157,  p  =  .017) .  This  means  that  the  students  in 
the  K-3  cohort  in  school  44  have  a  significantly  lower  level  of  mathemat- 
ics achievement  in  spring  of  third  grade  than  the  students  in  the  other 
K-3  cohorts.  The  3-6  cohort  in  school  44  is  not  explicitly  referenced  in 
this  model,  indicating  that  the  3-6  cohort  in  school  44  does  not  have 
significantly  different  achievement  at  third  grade  compared  with  the  3-6 
cohorts  in  the  other  schools.  This  inplies  that  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts 
in  school  44  do  not  match  well  at  spring  of  third  grade.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  conclusion  and  other  findings  about  school  cohorts  should 
be  interpreted  cautiously.  In  school  44,  there  are  only  20  students  in 
the  K-3  cohort  and  19  in  the  3-6  cohort  (see  Chapter  II) .  With  so  few 
students,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclusions.  A  model  that 
permitted  both  cohorts  in  school  44  to  have  lower  achievement  at  spring  of 
third  grade  fit  the  data  nearly  as  well  as  the  model  presented  in 
Table  250.  It  is  debatable  which  model  should  be  considered  sinpler;  both 
models  require  the  same  number  of  parameters.  Accordingly,  the  better- 
fitting  model  was  selected  for  presentation.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  difference  in  fit  was  small. 

The  negative  coefficient  for  SCHOOL45  as  a  predictor  of  the  spring 
third  grade  score  indicates  that  both  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  in  school  45 
have  relatively  low  mathematics  achievement  at  spring  of  third  grade 
(difference  =  -15.925,  p  =  .016).  The  selection  of  this  model  with 
SCHOOL45  but  neither  E0SCHL45  nor  E3SCHL45  for  presentation  inplies  that 
the  "null  hypothesis"  of  a  single  overall  school  difference  could  not  be 
rejected.  That  is,  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  in  school  45  have  about  the 
same  relationship  to  each  other  as  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  do  in  the  other 
schools.  The  EGRADE3  coefficient  indicates  that  the  3-6  cohort  is 
slightly  higher  (but  not  significantly  higher)  at  third  grade  than  the  K-3 
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cohort;  the  hypothesis  that  this  relationship  holds  in  school  45  cannot  be 
rejected. 

Although  there  is  no  explicit  curvature  variable  in  the  late-exit 
models,  a  form  of  curvature  is  accommodated  by  permitting  the  growth  rate 
to  be  different  in  the  two  cohorts.  This  is  accomplished  by  including  the 
variable  EGRADE3  as  a  predictor  of  the  growth  rate.  The  parameter 
associated  with  EGRADE3  as  a  predictor  of  growth  rate  is  an  estimate  of 
the  difference  in  growth  rate  between  the  K-3  cohort  and  the  3-6  cohort. 
The  negative  coefficient  for  EGRAEE3  as  a  predictor  of  mathematics  growth 
rate  indicates  that  the  growth  rate  is  lower  in  grades  3-6  than  in  grades 
1-3.  This  is  consistent  with  the  overall  flattening  of  the  national  norms 
as  shown  in  Chapter  II.  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  negative  coeffi- 
cients for  curvature  in  the  1-3  models  presented  in  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
The  annual  increase  in  mathematics  scores  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  24 
points  lower  from  third  to  sixth  grade  than  from  first  to  third  grade 
(difference  *  -23.707,  p  less  than  .0005) .  Of  course,  these  two  estimates 
are  based  on  entirely  separate  groups  of  students.  The  growth  rate  from 
first  to  third  grade  is  based  on  the  K-3  cohort  of  students  and  the  growth 
rate  from  third  to  sixth  grade  is  based  on  the  3-6  cohort  of  students. 

The  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  schools  have  a  lower 
estimated  mathematics  growth  rate  than  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in 
other  schools  (difference  -14.609,  p  less  than  .0005).  This  implies  an 
estimated  growth  rate  for  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  about  38.3  points 
per  year  lower  than  the  K-3  cohorts  in  schools  30,  40,  41,  43,  45,  and  46. 
The  K-3  cohort  in  district  G  is  not  included  in  these  analyses,  so  no 
comparisons  with  those  students  is  possible  here. 

In  school  44,  the  K-3  cohort  is  estimated  to  have  a  growth  rate  from 
first  to  third  grade  that  is  about  18.7  points  lower  than  the  other  K-3 
cohorts.  This  should  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  estimated  29.2 
point  difference  in  spring  of  third  grade.  Taken  together,  these 
estimated  differences  in  growth  rate  and  status  at  third  grade  imply  that 
school  44  students  have  mathematics  achievement  about  8.2  points  higher 
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than  the  typical  students  in  the  other  schools  (-29.157  +  (-2)  x  (-18.665) 
-  8.180) .  This  is  less  than  the  standard  errors  of  the  parameters,  so  it 
may  be  considered  small.  That  is,  the  K-3  cohort  in  school  44  has  about 
the  same  level  of  mathematics  achievement  in  spring  of  first  grade. 
However,  by  spring  of  third  grade  the  school  44  students  in  the  K-3  cohort 
are  estimated  to  be  about  29.2  points  behind  the  students  in  other 
schools. 

In  contrast,  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in  school  44  do  not  have 
significantly  different  mathematics  growth  than  the  other  schools  in 
district  E  and  the  one  school  in  district  D.  Thus  the  K-3  cohort  in 
school  44  has  lower  mathematics  scores  in  third  grade,  during  the  fourth 
year  of  data  collection,  than  the  3-6  cohort  in  school  44  has  in  third 
grade,  during  the  first  year  of  data  collection.  It  would  be  instructive 
to  try  to  relate  this  difference  to  changes  in  the  school  or  in  the 
student  population,  but  such  analyses  go  beyond  the  scope  of  nominal 
program  analyses. 

Summary 

The  objective  of  the  1-6  analyses  was  to  describe  the  growth  in 
mathematics  skills  for  students  in  the  different  late-exit  districts.  The 
1-6  analysis  for  the  mathematics  subtest  show  a  pattern  of  student  growth 
that  is  fairly  consistent,  but  there  are  some  district  and  school 
differences.  The  K-3  cohort  of  students  exhibits  significantly  higher 
growth  in  first  through  third  grade  than  the  3-6  cohort  exhibits  in  third 
through  sixth  grade.  This  is  consistent  with  the  flattening  growth 
indicated  by  the  national  norms.  The  only  district  difference  found  is 
that  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  has  lower  growth  than  the  other  3-6 
cohorts;  the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  and 
so  cannot  be  compared  directly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  3-6  cohorts  in 
district  G  schools  have  almost  exactly  the  same  status  at  third  grade  as 
the  3-6  cohorts  in  other  schools.  School  30,  the  only  school  in  district 
D,  was  not  found  to  differ  significantly  from  the  other  schools  in 
mathematics  achievement.  School  differences  were  found  for  schools  44  and 
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45  in  district  E.  Although  the  mathematics  growth  in  school  45  from  first 
through  sixth  grades  parallels  the  growth  for  other  schools  in  district  E, 
the  students  in  school  45  have  consistently  lower  mathematics  subtest 
scores  by  about  16  ESS  points.  The  pattern  of  mathematics  growth  in  the 
K-3  cohort  in  school  44  is  unusual.  The  K-3  cohort  of  students  in  school 
44  have  about  the  same  level  of  spring  first  grade  mathematics  achievement 
as  in  other  schools  out  the  growth  is  substantially  lower,  resulting  in 
scores  about  29  points  lower  at  spring  of  third  grade.  The  3-6  cohort  of 
students  in  school  44  have  growth  that  is  similar  to  that  among  the  other 
3-6  cohorts  in  district  E. 

What  vere  the  results  of  tha  basic  1-6  BBfllggjl  for  the  language  subtest? 

The  objective  of  the  basic  analysis  for  English  language  skills  is  to 
describe  the  growth  in  this  area  among  students  in  the  different  late-exit 
districts.  Table  251  summarizes  the  results  of  the  1-6  analysis  for  the 
language  subtest.  Compared  to  the  analysis  for  the  mathematics  subtest 
(see  Table  250),  there  is  only  one  change  among  the  variables  used  to 
predict  the  spring  third  grade  status  and  no  changes  among  the  predictors 
of  the  growth  rate.  The  variable  SCH0OI30  replaces  the  variable  SCH0OL45 
as  a  predictor  of  spring  third  grade  status.  For  the  language  subtest, 
the  HIM  analysis  required  a  separate  intercept  for  SCH0OL30  as  SCHOOL30 
was  found  to  be  significantly  different  from  the  other  schools.  In  the 
HIM  analysis  of  the  mathematics  subtest,  it  was  SCHOOL45  that  required  a 
separate  intercept. 
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Table  251 


Late-Exit  1-6  Analysis  for  Language 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 


Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 


Rate 
Rate 
Rate 
Rate 
Rate 
Rate 


Predictor 

BASE 

EGRADE3 

E3DISTG 

EOSCHL44 

SCH0OL30 

AVABS 

FEMALE 

OCAVG 

AGEMJTH 

BOOKSHM 

BAS2 

EGRADE3 

E3DISTG 

E0SCHL44 

FEMALE 

AGEMOIH 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

275.788 

15,543 

17.744 

0.000 

6.320 

€*971. 

0.920 

0.359 

2.380 

9.575 

0.249 

0.804 

-65.041 

13.785 

-4.718 

0.000 

50.400 

7.808 

6.455 

0.000 

-0.743 

0.296 

-2.506 

0.013 

15.838 

5.266 

3.007 

0.003 

3.389 

1.610 

2.105 

0.036 

17.728 

5.961 

2.974 

0.003 

10.356 

2.092 

4.951 

0.000 

43.328 

6.272 

6.909 

0.000 

-32.328 

3.140 

-10.297 

0.000 

-0.832 

3.567 

-0.233 

0.816 

-43.648 

6.789 

-6.429 

0.000 

5.191 

2.372 

2.189 

0.029 

5.303 

2.656 

1.997 

0.047 

For  the  language  subtest,  the  estimated  coefficients  for  the 
covariates  are  similar  in  magnitude  and  are  of  the  same  sign  as  for  the 
mathematics  subtest.  One  difference  between  the  two  subtests  appears  in 
the  relationship  between  the  achievement  for  boys  and  girls.  tire 
mathematics  subtest,  girls  were  estimated  to  be  slightly  behind  be, -a  *t 
spring  of  first  grade,  about  even  in  seovid  grade,  and  increasingly  ahead 
from  third  grade  through  sixth  grade.  For  the  language  subtest,  girls  are 
estimated  to  be  ahead  by  about  5.5  points  and  to  increase  that  advantage 
by  about  5.2  points  per  year. 

As  was  found  for  the  mathematics  subtest,  for  the  i^aage  sut .  .t 
the  growth  rate  from  third  through  sixth  grade  (for  the  3-6  ojhort)  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  growth  rate  firm  first  through  chird  grade 
(for  the  1-3  cohort) .  Again,  this  is  consistent  v.ith  the  pattern  of 
growth  indicated  by  the  national  norms.  The  third  grade  scores  in  the  K-3 
and  3-6  cohorts  match  well  in  all  schools  exoapt  school  44  in  di.'jlrict  E, 
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as  was  found  for  the  mathematics  subtest.  For  the  language  subtest,  the 
students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  exhibited  growth  rates  from  third 
through  sixth  grades  that  were  virtually  identical  to  those  of  the 
students  in  3-6  cohorts  in  district  E  (difference  ■  -0.832,  p  ■  .804) .  In 
contrast,  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  had  similar  third  grade  status  but 
markedly  lower  growth  from  third  through  sixth  grades  on  the  mathematics 
subtest. 

For  the  mathematics  subtest,  students  in  school  45  were  found  to  have 
significantly  lower  test  scores  but  the  same  pattern  of  growth.  For  the 
language  subtest,  no  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  students 
in  school  45  and  the  students  in  the  other  schools.  However,  the  students 
in  scnool  30,  the  only  school  in  district  D,  had  language  test  scores  that 
were  about  50  points  higher  than  those  for  the  students  in  districts  E  and 
G.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  comparison  with  district  G  students 
extends  only  to  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  G,  since  the  K-3  cohort  of 
students  in  district  G  is  not  included  in  this  analysis.  These  higher 
achievement  levels  on  the  language  subtest  in  school  30  are  in  contrast  to 
the  finding  of  no  significant  differences  between  school  30  and  the 
district  E  schools  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 

The  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  of  school  44  exhibit  an  unusual 
pattern  of  growth  on  the  language  subtest,  just  as  they  did  for  the 
mathematics  subtest.  These  students  have  an  estimated  advantage  at  spring 
of  first  grade  of  about  22.3  points  compared  with  the  students  in  other 
district  E  schools.  With  estimated  growth  from  first  to  third  grade  about 
43.6  points  lower  than  in  the  other  district  E  schools,  at  spring  of  third 
grade  the  K-3  cohort  in  school  44  is  about  65  points  lower.  As  was  found 
for  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  3-6  cohort  of  students  in  school  44  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the  other  3-6  cohorts. 
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The  purpose  of  the  1-6  analyses  of  English  language  skills  was  to 
describe  the  academic  growth  of  students  in  late-exit  districts  from  first 
grade  to  sixth  grade,  The  1-6  analysis  of  the  language  subtest  showed 
somewhat  different  school  and  district  differences  than  the  mathematics 
subtest.  For  both  the  mathematics  and  language  subtests,  the  growth  rate 
from  third  through  sixth  grades  {for  the  3-6  cohort)  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  growth  rate  from  first  through  third  grades  (for  the  K-3 
cohort).  The  3-6  cohort  of  students  in  district  G  schools  exhibited 
approximately  the  same  levels  of  language  achievement  as  the  3-6  cohorts 
in  other  schools,  in  contrast  to  the  finding  of  significantly  lower 
mathematics  growth  rates  for  the  3-6  students  in  district  G.  (Ihe  K-3 
cohort  of  students  in  district  G  is  not.  included  in  this  set  of  analyses. ) 
The  school  45  students  had  proximately  the  same  levels  of  language 
achievement  as  the  students  in  the  other  district  E  schools,  unlike  the 
finding  of  lower  mathematics  achievement  for  school  45.  for  the  language 
subtest,  the  students  in  school  30,  the  only  study  school  in  district  D, 
had  achievement  scores  about  50  points  higher  than  the  students  in  other 
schools.  For  the  mathematics  subtest,  school  30  was  not  found  to  differ 
from  the  schools  in  district  E.  The  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in  school 
44  were  found  to  have  significantly  lower  language  growth  rates  from  first 
grade  to  third  grade  despite  having  first  grade  status  about  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  students  in  other  schools.  This  is  the  same  pattern  that 
was  found  for  the  mathematics  subtest. 

What,  were  the  results  of  the  basjc  1-6  analysis  for  the  reading  subtest? 

Table  252  summarizes  the  results  of  the  1-6  analysis  for  the  reading 
subtest.  The  same  variables  are  used  to  predict  the  status  at  spring 
third  grade  and  the  growth  rate  as  were  used  for  the  language  subtest  (see 
Table  251).  The  results  are  remarkably  similar  for  the  reading  and 
language  subtests.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  analyses  is  that 
the  effect  of  many  of  the  predictor  variables  is  weaker  for  the  reading 
subtest.     Among  the  covariates,   several  are  no  longer  statistically 
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significant  predictors  or  are  only  marginally  significant.  Only  the 
average  number  of  absences  (AVARS)  eind  the  number  of  books  in  the  home 
(BQOK5HM)  are  statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  covariates. 


Table  252 

late-Exit  1-6  Analysis  for  Reading 
Excluding  K-3  students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parame1?er 

Std  Err 

t-stat 

p-Value 

Spring 

3rd 

BASE 

288.457 

15.241 

18.927 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

EGRADE3 

3.807 

6.810 

0.559 

0.577 

Spring 

3rd 

E3DISTG 

-13.226 

9.475 

-1.396 

0.164 

Spring 

3rd 

E0SCHL44 

-49.279 

13.738 

-3.587 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

SCH0OL30 

35.006 

7.609 

4.601 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

AVABS 

-0.790 

0.290 

-2.724 

0.007 

Spring 

3rd 

FEMALE 

8.665 

5.158 

1.680 

0.094 

Spring 

3rd 

OGAVG 

2.615 

1.569 

1.666 

0.097 

Spring 

3rd 

AGEMOTH 

11.672 

5.841 

1.998 

0.047 

Spring 

3rd 

B00RSHM 

9.136 

2.044 

4.470 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

BASE 

52.594 

6.358 

8.272 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

EGRADE3 

-27.995 

3.211 

-8.719 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

E3DISTG 

-1.764 

3.641 

-0.484 

0.628 

Growth 

Rate 

E0SCHL44 

-32.144 

6.949 

-4.625 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

FEMALE 

3.247 

2.398 

1.354 

0.177 

Growth 

Rate 

AGEMOTH 

2.064 

2.688 

0.768 

0.443 

As  was  found  for  both  the  mathematics  subtest  and  the  language 
subtest,  for  the  reading  subtest  the  growth  rate  from  third  through  sixth 
grades  (for  the  3-6  cohort)  is  significantly  lower  than  the  growth  rate 
from  first  through  third  grades  (for  the  1-3  cohort) .  The  national  norm 
information  makes  this  as  unsurprising  for  the  reading  subtest  as  it  was 
for  the  other  two  subtests. 

The  3-6  cohort  of  students  in  district  G  show  a  pattern  of  reading 
achievement  that  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  3-6  cohorts,  just  as  was 
found  for  the  language  subtest.  The  3-6  cohort  in  district  G  does  have 
slightly  lower  estimated  reading  test  scores  at  spring  of  third  grade,  but 
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the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (difference  ■  -13.226,  p 
=  .164). 

Just  as  for  the  language  subtest,  the  students  in  school  30,  the  only 
school  in  district  D,  had  reading  test  scores  significantly  higher  than 
those  for  the  students  in  other  schools  (difference  ■  35.006,  p  less  than 
.0005). 

The  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  of  school  44  exhibit  the  same  unusual 
pattern  of  growth  on  the  reading  subtest  as  they  did  on  the  other  two 
subtests.  These  students  have  an  estimated  advantage  in  reading 
achievement  at  spring  of  first  grade  of  about  15.0  points,  but  with  a 
growth  rate  about  32.1  points  lower  they  have  an  estimated  disadvantage  of 
49.3  points  at  spring  of  third  grade.  Again,  the  3-6  cohort  of  students 
in  school  44  showed  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
coopered  with  the  3-6  cohorts  in  other  schools. 

Summary 

The  primary  objective  of  the  1-6  analysis  of  reading  achievement  was 
to  describe  the  growth  in  reading  skills  among  students  in  the  different 
late-exit  districts.  The  1-6  analysis  of  the  reading  subtest  showed 
essentially  the  same  results  as  the  corresponding  analysis  for  the 
language  subtest.  For  both  subtests,  the  growth  rate  from  third  through 
sixth  grades  (for  the  3-6  cohort)  is  significantly  lower  than  the  growth 
rate  from  first  through  third  grades  (for  the  K-3  cohort) .  The  3-6  cohort 
of  students  in  district  G  schools  exhibited  approximately  the  same  levels 
of  reading  and  language  achievement  as  the  3-6  cohorts  in  other  schools. 
For  both  subtests,  the  students  in  district  D  (school  30)  had  achievement 
scores  significantly  higher  than  the  students  in  other  schools.  The 
students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in  school  44  had  significantly  lower  growth 
rates  in  both  reading  and  language  from  first  grade  to  third  grade  despite 
having  first  grade  status  about  as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  students  in 
other  schools. 
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How  wro  the  results  of  the  1-6  analyses  affected  by  considering  only  the 
K-3  cohort? 


As  a  test  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  1-6  analyses,  for  each  of  the 
subtests  the  basic  1-6  model  was  estimated  using  only  the  students  from 
the  K-3  cohort.  For  these  students,  a  1-3  model  was  estimated  using  the 
same  predictor  variables  as  were  used  in  the  1-6  analyses  except  for 
EGRADE3  and  E3DIST6,  which  apply  only  to  the  3-6  cohort. 

Table  253  sunmarizes  the  results  of  the  1-3  analysis  for  the 
mathematics  subtest;  it  should  be  compared  with  Table  250.  The  results  of 
the  1-3  analysis  for  mathematics  are  very  similar  to  the  results  of  the 
1-6  analysis.  Almost  all  of  the  parameter  estimates  in  the  1-3  analysis 
are  within  one  standard  error  of  the  corresponding  estimate  for  the  1-6 
analysis.  Although  some  covariates  are  no  longer  statistically  signifi- 
cant, the  school  differences  all  remain  statistically  significant.  No 
alteration  in  the  conclusions  for  the  mathematics  subtest  is  warranted. 

Table  254  and  Table  255  show  the  results  of  the  1-3  analyses  for  the 
language  and  reading  subtests,  respectively.  These  are  even  closer  to  the 
corresponding  models  estimated  in  the  1-6  analyses,  Table  251  and 
Table  252.  There  are  no  appreciable  differences  in  the  school  effects  for 
either  the  language  subtest  or  the  reading  subtest. 
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Table  253 


Late-Exit  1-3  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 


Predictor  Parameter 


3rd 

BASE 

314.428 

3rd 

E0SCHL44 

-35.367 

3rd 

SCHDOL45 

-18.152 

3rd 

AVABS 

-0.521 

3rd 

FEMALE 

7.834 

3rd 

OCAVG 

2.944 

3rd 

AGEMC/IH 

9.791 

3rd 

BOOKSHM 

4.077 

Rate  1- 

■3 

BASE 

39.039 

Rate  1- 

-3 

E0SCHL44 

-18.114 

Rate  1-3 

FEMALE 

8.807 

Rate  1- 

•3 

AGEMC7IH 

4.226 

Stt  Ed 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

19 . 694 

15.966 

0.000 

12.006 

-2.946 

0.004 

7.094 

-2.559 

0.012 

0.309 

-1.687 

0.094 

8.347 

0.939 

0.350 

1.233 

2.387 

0.019 

8.345 

1.173 

0.243 

1.781 

2.289 

0.024 

9.110 

4.285 

0.000 

5.770 

-3.139 

0.002 

4.122 

2.136 

0.035 

4.163 

1.015 

0.312 

Table  254 

Late-Exit  l-*»  Analysis  for  Language 
Excludir^  K-'i  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

St4  EE 

P-Value 

Spring 

3rd 

BASE 

280.050 

28.541 

9.812 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

E0SCHL44 

-72.420 

17.226 

-4.204 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

SCH0OL30 

54.987 

9.533 

5.768 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

AVABS 

-0.246 

0.466 

-0.528 

0.598 

Spring 

3rd 

FEMALE 

17.114 

12.004 

1.426 

0.157 

Spring 

3rd 

OCAVG 

2.832 

1.965 

1.442 

0.152 

Spring 

3rd 

AGEM0TH 

15.974 

12.015 

1.329 

0.186 

Spring 

3rd 

BOOKSHM 

9.313 

2.879 

3.235 

0.002 

Growth 

Rate  1- 

•3 

BASE 

42.542 

13.149 

3.235 

0.002 

Growth 

Rate  1- 

-3 

E0SCHL44 

-44.297 

8.352 

-5.304 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate  1- 

-3 

FEMALE 

4.783 

5.950 

0.804 

0.423 

Growth 

Rate  1- 

-3 

AGEM0TH 

6.148 

6.017 

1.022 

0.309 
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Table  255 


Late-Exit  1-3  Analysis  for  Reading 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted. 

Predictor 

PW?ffeter 

Std  Err 

t-Staft 

D-Value 

spring  3iu 

BASE 

298.014 

24.884 

11.976 

0.000 

spring  3rd 

E0SCHL44 

-59.667 

14.878 

-4 . 010 

0.000 

opi.xrig  Jen 

39 • 507 

O     A  A  *> 

6.442 

A  £flrt 

4.660 

0.000 

Spring  3rd 

AVABS 

0.022 

0.412 

0.054 

0.957 

Spring  3rd 

FEMALE 

10.055 

10.454 

0.962 

0.338 

Spring  3rd 

OCAVG 

2.466 

1.739 

1.419 

0.159 

Spring  3rd 

AGEMJEH 

6.240 

10.434 

0.598 

0.551 

Spring  3rd 

BOOKSHM 

6.884 

2.548 

2.702 

0.008 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

BASE 

59.155 

10.616 

5.572 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

■3 

E0SCHL44 

-32.724 

6.734 

-4.859 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

FEMALE 

3.078 

4.804 

0.641 

0.523 

Growth  Rate 

1- 

-3 

AGEHOIH 

-0.743 

4.854 

-0.153 

0.879 

For  all  three  subtests,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  change  resulting 
from  the  reduction  to  the  K-3  cohort  involves  the  average  number  of 
absences.  In  the  1-6  models,  the  effect  of  the  average  number  of  absences 
was  fairly  similar  for  all  three  subtests  (-0.880,  -0.743,  and  -0.790)  and 
consistently  significant  (p  =  .  013  or  less) .  In  the  corresponding  models 
including  only  first  through  third  grades,  the  coefficient  of  AVABS  is 
considerably  reduced  (-0.521,  -0.246,  and  0.022)  and  is  never  statistical- 
ly significant  (p  =  .094  or  higher) .  This  indicates  that  the  number  of 
days  absent  may  be  a  less  important  predictor  of  achievement  in  the  early 
primary  grades  than  it  is  in  the  later  primary  grades. 

Summary 

As  a  test  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  1-6  analyses  for  each  subtest 
(i.e.,  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading),  the  basic  1-6 
model  was  estimated  using  the  same  predictor  variables  as  were  used  in  the 
1-6  analyses.  The  results  of  the  1-3  analyses  are  very  similar  to  the 
results  of  the  basic  1-6  analyses.    In  other  words,  including  only  the 
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students  in  the  K-3  cohort  does  not  materially  change  the  estimated 
models. 

Bow  var»  th+  results  of  the  1-6  analyses  affected  bv  considering  only  the 
3-6  cohort? 

As  another  test  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  1-6  analyses,  a  3-6  model 
was  estimated  using  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort.  The  same  predictor 
variables  were  used  in  the  3-6  model  as  were  used  in  the  1-6  model  with 
two  exceptions:  EGRADB3  and  E0SCHL44.  The  variable  BGRADE3  has  the  value 
1  for  all  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort,  so  it  would  be  the  same  as  the 
BASE  variable.  The  E0SCHI44  indicates  the  K-3  cohort  in  school  44  and 
therefore  cannot  be  included  in  the  analyses  of  the  3-6  cohort. 

Table  256  through  Table  258  sunmarize  the  results  of  the  3-6  analyses 
for  the  mathematics,  language,  and  reading  subtests.  The  results  of  the 
3-6  analyses  for  all  three  subtests  are  very  similar  to  the  results  of  the 
corresponding  1-6  analyses.  Almost  every  parameter  estimate  in  the  3-6 
analyses  is  within  one  standard  error  of  the  corresponding  estimate  in  the 
1-6  analyses.  Note  that  the  BASE  coefficients  in  the  3-6  analyses  need  to 
be  compared  to  the  sum  of  the  BASE  and  the  EGRADE3  coefficients  in  the  1-6 
analyses.  The  BASE  for  spring  of  third  grade  in  the  3-6  analyses  is 
consistently  lower  than  the  sum  of  BASE  and  EGRADE3  as  predictors  of 
spring  third  grade  in  the  1-6  analyses.  However,  the  change  is  always 
within  1.5  times  the  standard  error  in  the  3-6  analysis  and  therefore 
should  be  considered  fairly  small. 
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Table  256 


late-Exit  3-6  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Excluding  K-3  students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 

Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 


Predictor  Parameter 


BASE 

E3DISTG 

SCHOOL45 

AVABS 

FEMALE 

OGAVG 

AGEMDTH 

BOOKSHM 


BASE 
E3DISTG 
FEMALE 
AGEfCflH 


275.458 
2.176 
-11.381 
-1.045 
11.640 
4.369 
22.640 
10.209 

16.814 
-14.220 
3.641 
4.790 


Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p-Value 

20.886 

13.189 

0.000 

8.967 

0.243 

0.809 

13.912 

-0.818 

0.415 

0.341 

-3.065 

0.003 

6.981 

1.667 

0.098 

2.373 

1.841 

0.068 

8.643 

2.620 

0.010 

2.705 

3.775 

0.000 

9.644 

1.743 

0.083 

3.968 

-3.584 

0.000 

3.514 

1.036 

0.302 

4.113 

1.165 

0.246 

Table  257 

Late-Exit  3-6  Analysis  for  Language 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 


Predictor 


Std  Err      t-Stat  P-Value 


3rd 

BASE 

258.049 

24.730 

10.435 

0.000 

3rd 

E3DISTG 

-0.526 

10.181 

-0.052 

0.959 

3rd 

SCH0OL30 

34.781 

14.111 

2.465 

0.015 

3rd 

AVABS 

-1.015 

0.385 

-2.635 

0.009 

3rd 

FEMALE 

15.067 

7.822 

1.926 

0.056 

3rd 

OCAVG 

3.125 

2.856 

1.094 

0.276 

3rd 

AGEMOIH 

31.480 

10.061 

3.129 

0.002 

3rd 

BOOKSHM 

10.488 

3.072 

3.414 

0.001 

Rate  3-6 

BASE 

16.477 

7.447 

2.213 

0.029 

Rate  3-6 

E3DISTC 

-0.732 

3.052 

-0.240 

0.811 

Rate  3-6 

FEMALE 

5.074 

2.714 

1.870 

0.064 

Rate  3-6 

AGEMOIH 

2.998 

3.163 

0.948 

0.345 
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Table  258 


Late-Exit  3-6  Analysis  for  Reading 
Excluding  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Pi-edicted 

Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 
Spring  3rd 

Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 
Growth  Rate  3-6 


BASE 

E3DISTG 

SCH0OL3O 

AVARS 

EEMALE 

OCAVG 

AGEMJIH 

BOQKSHM 

BASE 
E3DISTG 
FEMAIil 
AGDCTH 


Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-Stat 

p— Value 

267.508 

26.727 

10.009 

0.000 

-14.440 

11.088 

-1.302 

0.195 

19.379 

14.669 

1.321 

0.189 

-1.092 

0.404 

-2.702 

0.008 

9.836 

8.551 

1.150 

0.252 

2.448 

2.972 

0.824 

0.411 

22.765 

10.930 

2.083 

0.039 

11.964 

3.210 

3.727 

0.000 

26.289 

9.004 

2.920 

0.004 

-2.011 

3.685 

-0.546 

0.586 

2.325 

3.276 

0.710 

0.479 

1.811 

3.828 

0.473 

0.637 

Sane  covariates  are  no  longer  statistically  significant,  but  all  have 
the  same  sign  and  roost  have  the  same  magnitude.  As  expected  from  the 
comparison  of  the  1-6  and  1-3  models,  the  average  number  of  absences 
(AVABS)  has  a  slightly  larger  effect  in  the  3-6  analyses  than  in  the  1-6 
analyses.  The  effect  is  similar  for  all  three  subtests  (-1.045,  "1.015, 
and  -1.092),  and  it  is  always  significant  at  the  .01  level  despite  the 
smaller  sample  size.  Another  consistent  change  from  the  1-6  models  to  the 
3-6  models  is  that  the  effect  of  AGEMDTH  as  a  predictor  of  spring  third 
grade  is  always  somewhat  larger  in  the  3-6  models.  Also,  the  coefficient 
of  B0OKSHM  as  a  predictor  of  spring  third  grade  in  the  3-6  models  is  a 
little  larger  for  mathematics  and  reading  although  about  the  same  for  the 
language  subtest. 

The  school  effects  are  reduced  in  the  3-6  analyses  compared  with  the 
1-6  analyses,  and  none  are  significant  at  the  .01  level.  Only  the 
coefficient  for  SCHOOL30  in  the  model  for  the  language  subtest  achieves 
significance  at  the  .05  level  (difference  ■  34.781,  p  *  .015).  The 
reduced  statistical  significance  is  largely  attributable  to  the  increase 
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in  the  standard  error  which  in  turn  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  included  in  the  3-6  analysis. 

Summary 

As  an  additional  sensitivity  test  of  the  1-6  analysis,  a  3-6  model 
was  estimated  using  students  from  the  3-6  cohort.  The  results  of  the  3-6 
analyses  show  more  deviation  from  the  basic  1-6  analyses  than  the  1-3 
analyses  showed,  but  the  3-6  analyses  are  still  very  similar  to  the  1-6 
analyses.  Including  only  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  reduces  the 
estimated  school  differences,  and  the  increase  in  the  associated  standard 
errors  makes  none  of  the  school  differences  statistically  significant  at 
the  .01  level.  The  school  differences  are  still  in  the  same  direction: 
students  in  school  45  in  district  E  exhibit  relatively  low  mathematics 
growth  rates,  while  students  in  school  30  in  district  D  exhibit  relatively 
high  language  and  reading  growth  rates. 

HO*  *M»  the  results  of  the  1-6  analyses  iffjgyg  *y  inflvtirw  the  K-3 
cohort  in  district  Q? 

As  explained  above,  the  basic  1-6  analyses  exclude  the  students  in 
the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G.  They  were  excluded  because  the  "spring 
firs*-  grade"  test  scores  for  these  student  are  actually  from  fall  of 
second  grade.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  basic  1-6  analyses,  the 
same  models  were  recalculated  after  including  the  spring  second  grade  and 
spring  third  grade  test  scores  for  the  K-3  students  in  district  G.  This 
is  reasonable  under  the  unt  astable  assumption  that  growth  in  district  G  is 
the  same  from  spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  second  grade  as  it  is 
from  spring  of  second  grade  to  spring  of  third  grade.  In  support  of  this 
assumption  for  the  students  in  district  G  is  the  fact  that  it  holds 
approximately  for  the  students  in  the  other  two  late-exit  districts:  the 
amount  of  curvature  in  the  1-3  analyses  for  districts  D  and  E  is  fairly 
small.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  are  so  many  differences  between 
district  G  and  the  other  two  late-exit  districts  that  it  is  not  reasonable 
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to  rely  on  an  assumption  that  district  G  students  would  exhibit  the  sane 
pattern  of  growth  as  the  other  late-exit  students. 

Table  259  through  Table  261  summarize  the  results  of  the  1-6  analyses 
that  include  the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G.  These  tables  may  be  compared 
with  Table  250  through  Table  252.  Most  of  the  estimated  parameters  are 
similar.  For  the  covariates  and  the  school  variables,  the  parameters  are 
very  close  and  the  statistical  significance  is  essentially  unaffected. 
However,  the  addition  of  the  47  students  with  spring  second  grade  and 
spring  third  grade  scores  in  district  G  does  make  some  material  differenc- 
es. 


Table  259 

late-Exit  1-6  Analysis  for  Mathematics 
Including  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Predictor 

Parameter 

Std  Err 

t-sta* 

D-Value 

Spring  3rd 

BASE 

295.287 

11.786 

25.054 

0.000 

Spring  3rd 

EGRADE3 

11.601 

5.054 

2.295 

0.022 

Spring  3rd 

DISTG 

-5.559 

5.041 

-1.103 

0.271 

Spring  3rd 

E0SCHL44 

-27.760 

11.798 

-2.353 

0.019 

Spring  3rd 

SCH0OL45 

-15.936 

6.479 

-2.460 

0.014 

Spring  3rd 

AVABS 

-0.863 

0.221 

-3.901 

0.000 

Spring  3rd 

FEMALE 

5.813 

4.058 

1.432 

0.153 

Spring  3rd 

OCAVG 

3.679 

1.041 

3.534 

0.000 

Spring  3rd 

AGEMOOH 

15.256 

4.640 

3.288 

0.001 

Spring  3rd 

B0OKSHM 

6.040 

1.397 

4.323 

0.000 

Growth  Pate 

BASE 

33.280 

5.956 

5.588 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

EGRADE3 

-22.563 

2.776 

-8.127 

0.000 

Growth  Pate 

DISTG 

-15.086 

2.934 

-5.142 

0.000 

Growth  Rate 

E0SCHL44 

-17.629 

6.534 

-2.698 

0.007 

Growth  Rate 

FEMAIE 

7.200 

2.287 

3.148 

0.002 

Growth  Rate 

AGEMOIH 

6.646 

2.574 

2.582 

0.010 
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Table  260 


Late-Exit  1-6  Analysis  for  Language 
Including  K-3  Students  in  District  G 


Predicted 

Freaiccor 

Parameter 

C*±mJH  1*1  

§w  EEC 

t-Stat 

grVailje 

Spring 

3rd 

BASE 

271.955 

14.834 

18.333 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

4  •797 

6.164 

ft  lift 

0.778 

0.437 

Spring 

3rd 

UXOIVj 

D.357 

6.511 

0.823 

0.411 

Spring 

3rd 

 a  /r   <i  eft 

-ob.159 

14 . 029 

-4.716 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

CT^WYYT  *>A 

j|  c  ^ftft 

45*692 

7.928 

5.764 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

-0.801 

0.297 

-2.695 

0.007 

Spring 

3rd 

*  mVUCi 

f%  AAA 
D.U4U 

O  OAR 

0.004 

Spring 

3rd 

OCAVG 

4.707 

1.534 

3.068 

0.002 

Spring 

3rd 

AGEMOTH 

17.809 

5.752 

3.096 

0.002 

Spring 

3rd 

B0OKSHM 

11.264 

1.981 

5.686 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

BASE 

43.947 

6.161 

7.133 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

EGRADE3 

-32.947 

2.896 

-11.376 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

DISTC 

-0.756 

2.948 

-0.256 

0.798 

Growth 

Rate 

E0SCHL44 

-44.220 

6.887 

-6.421 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

FEMALE 

5.661 

2.361 

2.397 

0.017 

Growth 

Rate 

AGEMOTH 

5.187 

2.644 

1.962 

0.051 
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Table  261 


Late-Exit  i~6  Analysis  for  Reading 
Including  K-3  Students  in  District'  G 


Predicted 

Pup*?*!  r+zv 

p-Value 

Spring 

3rd 

BASE 

289.869 

13.80*3 

20.993 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

EGRADE3 

o  »oxu 

"•V.OO.J 

A  ACQ 

0.958 

Spring 

3rd 

v  *  UO.L 

U.cOO 

Spring 

3rd 

±J<  •  J  J  J> 

•*J  •  /o  J 

A  AAA 
0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

SCHQOL30 

n  oof* 

T  Ol  "7 

4.327 

A  AAA 

0.000 

Spring 

3rd 

AVABS 

• O / X 

U.4  /  D 

—J*  1/J. 

A  AAO 

0.002 

Spring 

3rd 

FEMALE 

6.237 

U*»  XOO 

Spring 

3rd 

OCKVG 

3.331 

1.400 

2.379 

0.018 

Spring 

3rd 

AGEMJ1H 

10.926 

5.365 

2.037 

0.043 

Spring 

3rd 

BOOKSHM 

9.902 

1.820 

5.442 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

BASE 

51.402 

6.069 

8.469 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

EGRAEE3 

-26.453 

2.865 

-9.233 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

DISTG 

-6.458 

2.925 

-2.208 

0.028 

Growth 

Rate 

E0SCHL44 

-31.606 

6.811 

-4.641 

0.000 

Growth 

Rate 

FEMALE 

3.832 

2.323 

1.650 

0.100 

Growth 

Rate 

AGEMDTH 

2.284 

2.605 

0.877 

0.381 

For  the  mathematics  subtest,  there  are  several  differences.  The 
estimated  coefficient  for  EGRADE3  as  a  predictor  of  spring  third  grade  is 
increased  from  9.184  to  11.601  and  is  statistically  significant  (p  - 
.022) .  This  implies  that  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  do  not  match  well  at 
spring  of  third  grade.  In  addition,  the  coefficient  of  DISTG  at  spring  of 
third  grade  is  decreased  from  -1.010  to  -5.559,  although  it  is  still  not 
statistically  significant  (p  =  .271).  However,  the  coefficients  for 
EGRADE3  and  DISTG  as  predictors  of  the  growth  rate  are  little  changed. 

For  the  language  subtest,  there  are  no  dramatic  differences,  but  for 
the  reading  subtest  there  are  two.  The  estimated  coefficient  of  DISTG  as 
a  predictor  of  the  growth  rate  decreases  from  -1.764  (p  =  .628)  to  -6.458 
(P  =  .028) .  This  implies  that  the  district  G  students  have  a  significant- 
ly lower  reading  growth  rate  than  the  students  in  the  other  districts 
after  including  the  additional  47  students.  Also,  the  coefficient  of 
DISTG  as  a  predictor  of  spring  third  grade  changes  from  -13.226  to  1.486, 
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although  neither  value  is  significantly  different  from  zero  (p  greater 
than  , 10) , 

Sujnmary 

As  e  sensitivity  test  of  the  basic  1-6  analyses  which  excluded 
district  G  because  of  different  test  dates,  the  basic  analyses  were  rerun 
including  the  available  district  G  data.  One  addition  of  the  47  students 
in  district  G  with  spring  second  grade  and  spring  third  grade  scores 
results  in  sane  material  changes  for  the  mathematics  and  reading  subtests; 
there  are  no  material  changes  for  the  language  subtest.  For  the 
mathematics  subtest,  the  students  in  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  across  the 
three  late-exit  districts  no  longer  match  well  in  third  grade.  For  the 
reading  subtest,  the  growth  rates  far  the  students  in  district  G  are  no 
longer  similar  to  the  growth  rates  for  the  students  in  the  other  two  late- 
exit  districts.  Although  it  would  be  possible  to  investigate  these 
changes  in  more  detail  to  try  to  determine  what  aspect  of  the  47  pairs  of 
scores  produces  these  changes,  the  most  inportant  conclusion  is  clear: 
the  basic  1-6  analyses  are  sensitive  to  the  inclusion  of  the  K-3  cohort  of 
students  in  district  G.  Because  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
model  that  includes  the  K-  students  in  district  G  relies  on  the 
untestable  assumption  of  steady  growth  from  spring  first  grade  to  spring 
third  grade  in  that  district,  no  further  analyses  of  this  sensitivity  were 
performed.  The  1-6  analyses  which  exclude  the  K-3  students  in  district.  G 
do  not  rely  on  this  untestable  assumption  and  stand  as  the  basic  models 
for  the  late-exit  districts. 

In  the  1-6  analyses,  a  hierardnoal  linear  modal  is  used  to  predict 
the  intercept  and  slope  of  growth  curves  calculated  for  each  student.  The 
prediction  models  presented  here  include  five  covariattas  as  predictors  of 
the  intercept  (status  at  spring  of  third  grade)  plus  several  zero-one 
variables  for  comparing  groups  of  students.    Similarly,  there  are  two 
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oovariates  as  predictors  of  the  growth  rate  (either  the  1-3  growth  rate  or 
the  3-6  growth  rate,  depending  on  which  cohort  the  student  is  in)  together 
with  a  similar  set  of  zero-one  variables.  It  is  natural  to  ask  how  we  I 
these  prediction  models  account  for  the  student-to-student  differences  ..  n 
achievement. 

For  all  three  subtests,  there  is  considerable  student  variability  in 
the  estimated  status  at  third  grade  that  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
prediction  model.  For  the  mathematics  subtest,  the  estimated  student 
variability  in  third  grade  status  is  a  standard  error  of  about  30.8 
points;  for  the  language  subtest,  the  standard  error  is  about  38.0  points; 
and  for  the  reading  subtest,  the  standard  error  is  about  36.8  points.  All 
of  these  values  indicate  highly  significant  student-to-student  variation 
in  achievement  levels  not  explained  by  the  model.  This  variation  is  to  be 
expected:  there  is  a  natural  distribution  of  student  ability  that  is 
unlikely  to  be  captured  by  the  background  variables  used  as  covariates. 

In  contrast,  for  an  three  subtests  the  student  variability  in  growth 
is  largely  explained  by  the  prediction  model.  For  the  mathematics 
subtest,  the  estimated  between-student  variability  in  mathematics  growth 
rates  is  a  standard  error  of  9.3  points;  for  the  language  subtest,  the 
standard  error  is  about  6.1  points;  and  for  the  reading  subtest  the 
standard  error  is  also  about  6.1  points.  An  approximate  test  that  the 
remaining  variability  in  growth  rates  is  zero  is  nonsignificant  for  the 
mathematics  and  reading  subtests  (p  =  .364  and  p  *  .208) ,  and  borderline 
for  the  language  subtest  (p  =  .049) .  In  other  words,  the  prediction  model 
for  the  growth  rates  explains  most  of  the  student-to-student  differences 
in  those  growth  rates. 
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Conclusions 


What  are  the  overall  conclusions  from  the  late-exit  analyses? 

The  objective  of  the  late-exit  analyses  was  to  describe  the  growth  in 
achievement  by  language-minority  children  from  first  grade  through  sixth 
grade.  The  K-l  analyses  showed  significant  differences  among  the 
districts.  School  30,  the  only  school  in  district  D,  showed  significantly 
higher  language  and  reading  test  scores  at  spring  of  first  grade  than  the 
schools  in  district  E.  The  differences  are  reduced  by  including 
covariates,  but  remain  statistically  significant  or  at  least  borderline. 
Although  school  30  showed  significantly  higher  mathematics  test  scores  at 
spring  of  first  grade  compared  with  the  schools  in  district  E,  the 
difference  is  not  significant  once  covariates  are  included  in  the  model. 
The  "spring  first  grade"  tests  in  district  G  were  administered  in  fall  of 
second  grade,  so  the  higher  "spring  first  grade"  scores  on  the  mathematics 
and  reading  subtests  in  district  6  compared  with  district  E  are  expected. 
More  surprising  is  that  although  the  language  scores  in  district  G  are 
somewhat  higher  than  in  district  E,  the  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant.  That  is,  the  district  G  students  tested  in  fall  of  second 
grade  had  about  the  same  level  of  language  achievement  as  the  district  E 
students  tested  in  spring  of  first  grade. 

The  curvature  within  the  K-3  cohort  (from  first  grade  to  third  grade) 
and  within  the  3-6  cohort  (from  third  grade  to  sixth  grade)  was  found  to 
be  small.  Where  the  curvature  was  statistically  significant,  it  was 
positive,  indicating  increasing  growth.  The  1-6  analyses  presented  used 
straight-line  individual  growth  curves  to  avoid  unnecessary  complexity 
based  on  tenuous  data. 


The  1-6  analyses  showed  a  consistent  difference  in  growth  rate 
between  the  early  primary  grades  and  the  later  primary  grades.  The  growth 
rates  from  first  to  third  grade,  estimated  using  the  students  in  the  K-3 
cohort,  were  found  to  be  much  higher  than  the  growth  rates  from  third  to 
sixth  grade,  estimated  using  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort.  This  finding 


is  in  accordance  with  the  flattening  growth  indicated  by  the  national 
nonns. 

The  relatively  high  level  of  language  and  reading  achievement  in  the 
district  D  school,  school  30,  that  was  found  in  the  K-l  analyses  was 
confirmed  by  the  1-6  analyses.  The  1-6  analyses  also  confirmed  that  the 
level  of  mathematics  achievement  was  similar  in  school  30  and  the  district 
E  schools  after  adjusting  for  covariates.  Hie  growth  rates  of  the 
students  in  school  30  were  not  found  to  differ  significantly  from  the 
growth  rates  in  the  district  E  schools  on  any  of  the  three  subtests. 

The  1-6  analyses  did  uncover  two  school  effects  within  district  E. 
School  45  had  significantly  lower  mathematics  achievement  than  the  other 
district  E  schools,  but  comparable  growth  rates.  For  all  three  subtests, 
the  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in  school  45  had  significantly  lower  growth 
rates  from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade  and  therefore 
significantly  lower  third  grade  scores  despite  conparable  first  grade 
scores.  In  contrast,  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in  school  45  did  not 
exhibit  any  significant  deviations  from  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in 
the  other  district  E  schools. 

The  1-6  analyses  were  sensitive  to  the  inclusion  of  the  spring  second 
grade  and  spring  third  grade  scores  for  the  students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in 
district  G.  Interpretation  of  the  model  with  these  test  scores  included 
requires  making  untestable  assumptions,  so  the  basic  1-6  analyses  exclude 
the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G.  The  students  in  the  3-6  cohort  in  district 
G  exhibited  significantly  lower  growth  rates  on  the  mathematics  subtest 
than  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohorts  in  district  E.  However,  the  language 
and  reading  growth  rates  for  the  students  in  the  3-6  cohorts  in  districts 
E  and  G  were  comparable. 

The  1-6  models  provided  a  reasonable  fit  to  the  data.  With  the 
exceptions  noted  above,  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  matched  well  at  third 
grade.  Most  of  the  student  variation  in  growth  rates  is  explained  by  the 
prediction  model.    The  growth  models  for  spring  first  grade  to  spring 
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third  grade  estimated  using  only  the  K-3  cohort  were  similar  to  the  1-6 
models,  as  were  the  growth  models  for  spring  third  grade  to  spring  sixth 
grade  estimated  using  only  the  3-6  cohort. 


VI.    COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAMS,  DISTRICTS,  AND 
THE  NORMXNG  POPUIATION  USING  TRAJECTORY 
ANALYSIS  OF  MATCHED  PERCENTILES  (TAMP) 

Introduction 

How  is  this  chapter  related  to  the  analyses  of  Chapters  ill,  IV,  and  V? 

This  chapter  serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  analyses  in  Chapters  III, 
IV,  and  V.  Those  chapters  presented  the  results  of  analyses  designed  to 
answer  specific  analytic  questions.  This  chapter  provides  supplemental 
information  about  the  achievement  of  the  students  in  this  study  in  the 
form  of  graphs.  These  graphs  should  not  be  considered  a  replacement  for 
the  analyses  of  the  earlier  chapters.  The  analyses  in  the  earlier 
chapters  are  carefully  control.' ed  for  differences  among  students,  schools, 
and  districts;  they  provide  the  most  complete  answers  to  the  specific 
analytic  questions.  The  graphs  in  this  chapter  do  not  reflect  any 
adjustment  for  differences  among  students,  schools,  and  districts  and  are 
therefore  potentially  misleading.  Any  conflict  between  the  findings  from 
the  analyses  of  the  earlier  chapters  and  the  graphs  of  this  chapter  roust 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  those  carefully  controlled  analyses,  not  the 
uncontrolled  graphs.  For  convenience,  the  conclusions  from  the  three 
analytic  chapters  will  be  summarized  here. 

The  analyses  reported  in  Chapter  III  were  designed  to  evaluate  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in 
schools  with  both  programs.  Only  small  differences  were  found  between  the 
immersion  strategy  program  and  the  early-exit  program  in  the  four  two- 
program  schools.  No  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  for 
the  mathematics  subtest.  For  both  the  language  subtest  and  the  reading 
subtest,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  program  difference  at 
spring  of  third  grade.  However,  there  was  a  temporary  advantage  for 
immersion  strategy  students  at  spring  of  first  grade  (for  language)  or 
spring  of  second  grade  (for  reading) . 
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The  analyses  reported  in  Chapter  IV  were  designed  to  evaluate  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in 
schools  with  only  one  of  the  programs*  The  major  finding  was  that  any 
program  differences  are  small  oorpared  to  the  school  differences.  No 
statistically  significant  differences  were  found  for  the  mathematics 
subtest  or  the  reading  subtest.  For  the  language  subtest,  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  program  difference  at  spring  of  third  grade  and 
no  statistically  significant  program  difference  in  average  growth  rate 
from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade.  However,  there  was  a 
temporary  advantage  for  imnersion  strategy  students  at  spring  of  second 
grade  on  the  language  subtest. 

The  analyses  reported  in  Chapter  V  were  designed  to  compare  the 
patterns  of  growth  for  students  in  the  late-exit  program  across  the 
districts,  schools,  and  cohorts.  Substantial  differences  were  found.  The 
growth  rate  from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade  was  found  to  be 
suDstantially  greater  than  for  spring  third  grade  to  spring  sixth  grade, 
in  accordance  with  the  flattening  growth  isplied  by  the  national  norms. 
School  30,  the  only  school  in  district  D,  had  relatively  high  levels  of 
language  and  reading  achievement  (birt  similar  levels  of  mathematics 
achievement)  compared  with  the  schools  in  district  E.  The  growth  rates 
for  students  in  school  30  were  similar  to  the  growth  rates  for  students  in 
the  district  E  schools  for  all  three  subtests.  As  explained  in  Chapter  V, 
students  in  the  K-3  cohort  in  district  G  were  not  included  in  the  basic 
model  because  the  spring  first  grade  test  scores  were  actually  obtained  in 
fall  second  grade  and  the  model  was  sensitive  to  their  inclusion.  For  the 
3-6  cohort  in  district  G,  the  language  and  reading  growth  rates  were 
similar  to  those  for  the  3-6  cohort  in  district  E,  but  the  mathematics 
growth  rate  was  much  lower. 

What  is  a  Trajectory  Analysis  of  Matched  Percentiles  (TAMP)? 

A  Trajectory  Analysis  of  Matched  Percentiles  (TAMP)  is  a  powerful 
scale-independent  technique  that  can  be  used  to  ccnpare  the  change  in  test 
scores  of  groups  of  students  (Braun,  1988) .    A  TAMP  permits  a  graphical 
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assessment  of  whether  one  group  of  students  exhibits  "uniformly"  or 
consistently  slower  progress  relative  to  another  group. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  TAMP  over  more  traditional  analyses  is 
the  invariance  to  changes  in  scale.  The  ccnparison  of  test  scores 
produces  the  same  conclusions  using  TAMP  under  any  order-preserving 
transformation  of  the  test  scores;  only  the  ordinal  relationship  of  the 
test  scores  matters.  For  this  study,  the  scale  invariance  of  TAMP  permits 
a  comparison  of  kindergarten  test  scores  from  the  TOBE  test  with  the  CTBS 
scores  (both  converted  to  Expanded  Scale  Scores)  obtained  beginning  in 
first  grade.  The  scale  invariance  also  allows  analysis  of  the  CTBS  test 
scores  without  relying  on  the  intended  equal-interval  properties  of  the 
Expanded  Scale  Scores  (ESS)  used  in  the  growth  curve  analyses  of  Chapters 
III,  IV,  and  V. 

Another  major  advantage  of  TAMP  is  that  it  may  be  used  to  compare 
test  score  gains  for  groups  of  students  even  when  they  are  not  conposed  of 
exactly  the  same  students.  TAMP  does  not  avoid  the  problems  of  trying  to 
use  cross-sectional  data  to  measure  growth.  Growth  is  properly  measured 
only  with  longitudinal  data  (see,  for  example,  Rogosa,  1979;  Rogosa, 
Brandt,  and  Zimowski,  1982;  Rogosa  and  Willett,  1985;  and  Willett,  1989). 
This  study  uses  longitudinal  data,  and  individual  student  growth  curves 
were  calculated  and  ccnpared  in  the  analyses  of  earlier  chapters. 
However,  the  two  cohorts  of  late-exit  students  represent  a  cross-sectional 
sample.  One  group  of  late-exit  students  were  in  kindergarten  in  the  first 
year  of  data  collection;  the  other  group  of  late-exit  students  were  in 
third  grade  in  the  first  year  of  data  collection.  Both  groups  were 
followed  longitudinally  and  the  growth  of  the  individual  students  was 
evaluated.  TAMP  provides  a  mechanism  for  comparing  growth  across  the  two 
late-exit  cohorts  under  the  assunption  that  the  two  cohorts  are  similar. 
That  assunption  can  be  tested  to  some  extent  by  comparing  the  third  grade 
test  scores  from  the  two  groups,  one  set  obtained  the  first  year  of  data 
collection  and  the  other  set  obtained  the  fourth  year  of  data  collection. 
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How  are  the  TAMP  curves  constructed  for  each 


i? 


A  TAMP  curve,  or  "equiperoentile  equating  function, "  for  a  group  of 
students  is  a  graph  of  ordered  pairs  of  test  scores.  The  pairs  are 
constructed  by  associating  each  score  in  the  distribution  of  scores  from 
an  earlier  test  with  one  score  in  the  distribution  of  scores  from  a  later 
test.  The  two  scores  that  are  associated  have  the  same  relative 
percentile.  That  is,  the  scores  from  the  two  tests  are  paired  so  that  the 
scores  in  each  pair  have  the  same  percentile  rank  within  their  respective 
distribution  of  test  scores. 

The  two  distributions  of  test  scores  need  not  be  obtained  from  the 
same  students,  as  long  as  all  of  the  test  scores  are  obtained  from 
students  who  are  representative  of  the  same  population.  This  permits  TAMP 
curves  to  be  constructed  from  cross-sectional  data.  For  exanple,  although 
the  national  norms  for  the  TOBE  and  CTBS  tests  were  constructed  from 
cross-sectional  sanples,  TAMP  curves  can  be  constructed  because  the  group 
represented  by  the  norms  —  the  U.S.  grade-school  population  —  is  well- 
defined. 

For  this  project,  the  students  were  studied  longitudinally.  This 
permits  the  construction  of  TAMP  curves  from  matched  samples:  the  same  set 
of  students  took  both  tests.  Because  the  resulting  curves  are  based  on 
the  same  set  of  students,  the  analysis  cannot  be  distorted  by  sampling 
fluctuations  from  the  first  test  to  the  second  test. 

For  matched  samples,  the  construction  of  TAMP  curves  is  particularly 
sinple:  the  lowest  score  from  the  earlier  test  is  matched  with  the  lowest 
score  from  the  later  test,  the  next  lowest  score  from  the  first  test  is 
matched  with  the  next  lowest  score  from  the  second  test,  and  so  on.  This 
simplification  arises  because  the  two  groups  have  the  same  number  of 
students.  To  see  this,  suppose  there  are  200  students  with  scores  in  each 
of  two  grades.  Then  the  20th  lowest  score,  for  exanple,  represents  the 
same  percentile  point  for  both  grades. 
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All  of  the  TAMP  curves  presented  here  are  based  on  scores  from 
matched  students,  except  when  comparing  the  K-3  and  3-6  late-exit  cohorts. 
Although  TAMP  curves  based  on  scores  from  all  students  who  took  each  test 
have  somewhat  more  stable  estimates  of  percentile  points,  sanpling 
fluctuations  could  produce  distortions.  When  TAMP  curves  are  based  on  all 
students  who  took  either  test,  not  just  students  who  took  both  tests,  the 
students  included  for  each  test  are  somewhat  different  samples  of  the 
limited-English-proficient  (LEP)  students  in  the  district,  program,  or 
district-program.  Any  substantial  difference  between  the  all-students 
TAMP  curve  and  the  matched-students  TAMP  curve  might  be  attributable  to 
the  differences  in  the  two  groups  of  students.  Accordingly,  the  matched- 
students  curves  are  preferable  ard  are  the  ones  presented  here. 

The  TAMP  curves  presented  here  are  often  based  on  relatively  few 
students.  For  this  reason,  the  extreme  percentile  points  are  subject  to 
considerable  sanpling  error.  The  very  lowest  and  highest  scores  are 
sometimes  very  far  from  the  rest  of  the  scores.  To  avoid  having  TAMP 
curve  conparisons  unduly  influenced  by  the  scores  of  a  handful  of 
students,  only  the  middle  ninety  percent  of  the  TAMP  curves  are  presented 
here.  That  is,  the  highest  five  percent  and  the  lowest  five  percent  of 
the  scores  in  each  grade  are  not  included  in  the  figure.  The  middle  part 
of  the  TAMP  curves  remains  substantially  more  stable  than  either  end,  even 
after  trinming  the  highest  and  lowest  five  percent. 

Wat  do  the  TAMP  figures  look  like? 

Each  TAMP  figure  consists  of  one  or  more  TAMP  curves  graphed  on  the 
same  axes.  The  later  test  score  is  plotted  using  the  vertical  axis  ("y- 
axis") ,  and  the  earlier  test  score  is  plotted  using  the  horizontal  axis 
("x-axis") .  In  keeping  with  standard  terminology,  the  label  at  the  top  of 
each  figure  indicates  "later  test  score"  versus  "earlier  test  score."  A 
second  title  line  indicates  which  TAMP  curves  are  included  in  the  figure. 
The  legend  at  the  bottom  shows  the  type  of  line  used  for  each  curve. 
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HO»r  is  a  TEMP  curve  interpreted? 


Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  express  the  interpretation  of  a  TAMP 
curve  is  that  it  represents  the  growth  students  would  need  to  exhibit  in 
order  to  maintain  their  relative  standing  in  the  group.  Consider  the  TAMP 
curve  in  Figure  16,  which  relates  the  norms  for  the  CTBS  mathematics 
subtest  as  measured  in  English  in  spring  of  first  grade  with  the  norms  for 
the  TOBE  mathematics  subtest  administered  in  Spanish  in  fall  of  kindergar- 
ten. (For  a  discussion  of  the  national  norms,  see  Chapter  II.)  Notice 
that  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  test  scores  from  two  different  tests 
using  TAMP,  even  though  the  two  tests  may  be  on  different  scales. 

The  TAMP  curve  itself  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  This  is  not  a 
requirement  of  TAMP,  but  rather  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
TOBE  test  scale  and  the  CTBS  test  scale  are  designed  to  be  approximately 
equal-interval.  Each  point  on  the  curve  represents  a  matched  percentile. 
For  example,  the  50th  percentile  for  the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE  mathemat- 
ics test  is  185  (Equivalent  Scale  Score,  or  ESS)  and  the  50th  percentile 
for  the  spring  first  grade  CTBS  mathematics  test  is  260  (ESS) .  Thus  a 
point  is  plotted  at  185  on  the  horizontal  axis  and  260  on  the  vertical 
axis.  In  the  TAMP  figure,  the  horizontal  axis  always  represents  the 
earlier  test  and  the  vertical  axis  always  represents  the  later  test. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  50th  percentile  is  near  the  middle  of  the  TAMP 
curve  is  a  consequence  of  the  test  designs  rather  than  a  requirement  of 
TAMP.  As  each  of  the  percentiles  in  the  norming  information  from  each 
test  is  matched,  another  point  is  plotted.  The  points  are  then  connected 
with  a  solid  line.  The  individual  percentile  points  are  not  distinguished 
in  the  figure. 


Thus  each  point  on  the  TAMP  curve  shows  (on  the  vertical  axis)  the 
test  score  students  need  to  attain  in  order  to  score  at  the  same 
percentile  in  spring  of  first  grade  as  they  did  in  the  fall  of  Jdndergar- 
ten.  A  student  scoring  185  on  the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE  mathematics  test 
is  at  the  50th  percentile  of  the  national  norms  for  the  TOBE.  To  score  at 
the  50th  percentile  on  the  CTBS  mathematics  test  in  spring  of  first  grade, 
a  student  needs  to  score  260  on  the  CTBS  test. 

How  are  two  TftMP  euros  compared? 

Two  TAMP  curves  can  be  compared  most  easily  on  a  graph.  If  the  TAMP 
curve  for  group  1  lies  entirely  below  the  TAMP  curve  for  group  2,  then 
group  1  exhibits  "uniformly  retarded  progress"  conpared  with  group  2.  For 
an  example  of  two  groups  where  one  displays  uniformly  retarded  progress 
relative  to  the  other,  see  Figure  17.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  TAMP 
curve  for  late-exit  district  D,  while  the  heavy  solid  line  is  the  same 
norm  curve  shown  in  Figure  16.  The  group  represented  by  the  national 
norms  has  uniformly  retarded  progress  relative  to  the  students  in  late- 
exit  district  D.  To  see  why  this  is  so,  consider  students  scoring  170  on 
the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE  mathematics  test  administered  in  Spanish.  To 
maintain  their  relative  position  among  the  students  in  late-exit  district 
D,  those  students  would  need  to  score  about  248  on  the  CTBS  mathematics 
test  in  spring  of  first  grade.  To  maintain  their  relative  position  among 
students  in  the  national  norm  samples,  students  scoring  170  on  the  fall 
kindergarten  TOBE  mathematics  test  would  only  need  to  score  about  238  on 
the  spring  first  grade  CTBS  mathematics  test.  The  same  relationship 
between  the  two  curves  is  obtained  at  every  starting  score  represented  in 
late-exit  district  D.  Thus  the  students  in  late-exit  district  D  exhibit 
greater  growth  for  every  starting  score  included  in  the  figure. 
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It  is  tempting  to  interpret  the  range  of  the  TAMP  curve  for  district 
D  as  indicating  the  distribution  of  test  scores  in  the  district,  with  the 
middle  of  the  TAMP  curve  representing  the  middle  of  the  distribution  of 
test  scores.  However,  this  is  not  a  valid  interpretation  of  the  TAMP 
curve.  While  the  range  of  the  TAMP  curve  does  show  the  range  of  the  test 
scores  after  removing  the  lowest  and  highest  five  percent  of  the  scores, 
the  middle  of  the  distribution  of  test  scores  may  lie  virtually  anywhere 
along  the  curve.  There  may  be  many  students  near  the  low  end  of  the  range 
and  only  a  few  scattered  along  the  rest  of  the  curve.  Or  there  may  be 
many  students  near  the  high  end  of  the  curve  and  relatively  few  in  the  low 
and  middle  part  of  the  curve.  Or  the  test  scores  may  be  concentrated  at 
a  few  points  along  the  curve.  In  short,  no  inference  may  be  drawn  about 
the  distribution  of  test  scores  along  the  TAMP  curve. 

One  striking  aspect  of  the  TAMP  curve  for  late-exit  district  D  shown 
in  Figure  17  is  that  it  is  not  very  smooth.  TAMP  curves  are  always 
monotonically  nondecreasing.  That  is,  as  you  move  to  the  right  along  the 
curve  it  never  goes  down.  A  TAMP  curve  can,  however,  have  horizontal  or 
vertical  segments.  These  are  partly  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  students  used  to  construct  the  TAMP  arri  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  coarseness  of  the  test  score  distributions.  Only  21  students  in  late- 
exit  district  D  had  pretest  (fall  kindergarten  test)  scores  as  well  as 
first  grade  scores  (see  Chapter  II) .  Because  five  percent  of  the  scores 
were  removed  from  each  end  of  the  distribution,  the  lowest  two  scores  and 
the  highest  two  scores  were  not  included  in  the  TAMP  curve.  Two  scores 
were  trimmed  from  each  end  because  omitting  only  one  score  would  have 
removed  less  than  five  percent  of  the  scores;  enough  points  were  removed 
to  represent  at  least  five  percent  of  the  scores.  Thus  the  TAMP  curve  is 
based  on  only  17  pairs  of  scores  connected  by  straight  line  segments. 

Even  if  many  more  scores  had  been  used,  however,  the  TAMP  curve  would 
still  have  been  relatively  jagged.  This  is  because  the  tests  contain 
relatively  few  items.  The  TOBE  mathematics  test,  for  example,  contains 
only  26  items.  Getting  just  one  more  item  correct  increases  the  scale 
score  by  several  points.     The  CTBS  test  scores  are  similarly  coarse. 
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Because  only  relatively  few  scores  are  possible  on  each  test,  the  TAMP 
curve  tends  to  take  on  a  stairstep  appearance.  This  is  even  store  apparent 
in  Figure  18,  which  shows  the  corresponding  TAMP  curve  for  late-exit 
district  E  together  with  the  national  norm  TAMP  curve.  The  students  in 
this  district  also  exhibit  greater  growth  than  the  national  norming 
samples  (the  TAMP  curve  for  district  E  lies  entirely  above  the  national 
norm  TAMP  curve) . 

Both  late-exit  district  D  and  late-exit  district  E  show  greater 
growth  than  the  national  norming  samples.  Figure  19  compares  the  two 
districts  with  each  other.  The  two  TAMP  curves  cross  each  other  in 
several  places.  This  means  that,  neither  district  exhibits  uniformly 
retarded  progress  relative  to  the  other.  Notice  also  that  the  two  curves 
exhibit  only  partial  horizontal  overlap.  The  horizontal  axis  gives  the 
score  on  the  earlier  test.  The  amount  of  horizontal  overlap  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  two  districts  have  similar  ranges  of  test  scores  on 
the  earlier  test.  Each  curve  represc  js  the  range  of  the  middle  ninety 
percent  of  the  students  in  that  district.  Thus  the  overlap  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  range  of  test  scores  for  the  middle  ninety  percent  of 
the  students  in  district  D  is  similar  to  the  range  of  test  scores  for  the 
middle  ninety  percent  of  the  students  in  district  E.  As  noted  above,  the 
TAMP  curves  do  not  indicate  how  the  scores  are  distributed  through  that 
range. 
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Figure  19 
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Two  TAMP  curves  can  only  be  compared  over  the  part  of  the  horizontal 
axis  where  they  overlap  because  other  parts  of  the  curves  correspond  to 
students  in  one  group  with  no  counterparts  in  the  other  group.  The 
district  E  students  scoring  below  about  155  on  the  fall  kindergarten  TOBE 
mathematics  test  have  no  counterparts  in  district  D.  Since  there  are  no 
students  with  cccparable  scores  shown  for  district  D,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  students  scoring  below  155  would  have  fared  in  district  D. 
Similarly,  the  district  D  students  scoring  above  about  187  on  the  pretest 
have  no  counterparts  in  district  E.  Again  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
such  relatively  high-scoring  students  would  have  fared  in  district  E. 
This  reflects  a  strength  of  TAMP:  group  comparisons  are  necessarily 
restricted  to  students  with  similar  scores  on  the  earlier  test. 

The  importance  of  the  finding  that  neither  district  D  nor  district  E 
exhibits  uniformly  retarded  progress  relative  to  the  other  depends  on 
whether  a  difference  was  expected.  If  one  district  placed  much  more 
emphasis  on  mathematics,  the  students  in  that  district  would  be  expected 
to  shew  greater  progress,  and  the  absence  of  demonstrably  higher  growth 
would  be  a  disappointment.  However,  because  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  expect  a  difference  between  these  two  districts,  the  TAMP  finding  is 
unremarkable. 

Are  the  TAMP  curves  adjusted  for  anv  differences  between  groups  of 
students? 

The  TAMP  curves  are  not  adjusted  in  any  way  for  group  differences  on 
any  variable  other  than  the  score  on  the  earlier  test.  Therefore, 
differences  in  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  of  the  families  in  one  district 
might  account  for  any  differences  in  growth.  While  it  is  technically 
possible  to  produce  separate  TAMP  figures  according  to  some  measure  of  SES 
or  other  covariates  thought  to  predict  school  achievement,  no  covariate- 
ad justed  TAMPs  were  performed  for  this  study  due  to  resource  limitations. 
The  number  of  separate  TAMP  figures  for  comparing  the  districts,  programs, 
and  district-programs  at  the  various  grades  is  already  too  large  for  all 
of  them  to  be  presented  here. 
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Because  the  TAMP  curves  are  not  adjusted  for  any  background 
variables,  the  comparisons  of  the  districts  and  programs  using  TAMP  must 
be  made  in  the  context  of  the  many  differences  among  the  districts,  'xhe 
TAMP  figures  cannot  answer  whether  any  growth  differences  between  two 
districts  (an  IS/EE  district  and  an  IE  district,  for  example)  are 
attributable  to  differences  in  student,  school,  or  district  characteris- 
tics or  are  attributable  to  the  bilingual  program,  with  so  few  districts, 
conclusions  about  the  possible  explanations  for  any  district  differences 
must  be  made  on  a  case-by-cast  basis,  not  by  using  statistical  analyses. 

How  are  TAMP  curves  used  to  ocnpare  mfl  ?-f  In*— mdt  cohorts? 

Matched-students  TAMP  curves  are  not  possible  for  comparing  the  early 
grades  in  the  late-exit  districts  with  the  later  grades.  This  is  because 
the  two  late-exit  cohorts,  one  covering  grades  K-3  and  the  other  covering 
grades  3-6,  are  made  up  of  different  students.  By  assuming  that  both 
cohorts  are  representative  of  the  district  IEP  student  population,  TAMP 
curves  can  be  constructed  showing  growth  across  the  two  cohorts.  A 
comparison  of  first  grade  to  sixth  grade  could  be  cxretructed,  for 
example.  Because  the  resulting  curves  are  only  appropriate  if  the  two 
late-exit  cohorts  are  comparable,  the  comparisons  in  Chapter  V  of  the  two 
cohorts  at  third  grade  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  TAMP 
figures. 

What  are  some  of  fche  linjJatjfiBS  on  the  interpretation  of  the  TAMP 
figures? 

Because  the  national  norms  are  based  on  much  larger  samples  than  the 
curves  based  on  data  from  this  study,  all  but  the  single  highest  and 
lowest  percentile  points  appear  to  be  reliably  estimated.  Therefore,  the 
TAMP  curves  for  the  norms  represent  very  nearly  the  entire  range  of 
percentiles  from  1  to  99. 3  For  the  purposes  of  the  TAMP  figures  presented 

3The  TAMP  curves  for  the  national  norms  range  from  an  NCE  (Normal 
Curve  Equivalent)  of  2  through  an  NCE  of  98. 
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here,  the  national  norm  curves  can  be  viewed  as  having  essentially  no 
sampling  error.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  TOHE  norms  are 
based  on  a  1977-78  sample,  while  the  CTBS  norms  are  based  on  a  1972-73 
sample.  (This  relatively  old  version  of  the  CTBS  test  was  used  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  ensure  ocnparability  with 
other  national  studies.)  These  samples,  therefore,  are  from  different 
national  populations,  and  neither  reflects  the  national  population  in  1984 
to  1988,  when  the  test  scores  in  this  study  were  collected.  (For  more 
information  on  the  TOHE  and  CTBS  tests  used,  see  Chapter  II.)  Only  if 
there  are  no  time  trends  in  the  distribution  of  test  scores  for  this 
national  population  would  the  TAMP  curves  for  these  norms  represent  a 
completely  accurate  reference  curve.  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  such  time  trends  might  exist  (Linn,  Graue,  and  Sanders, 
1990) . 

Braun  (1988)  gives  an  approximate  formula  due  to  Lord  (1982)  for  the 
standard  error  of  TAMP  curves.  This  formula  can  be  used  to  provide  seme 
guidance  about  precisely  how  the  TAMP  curves  are  estimated.  Naturally, 
the  standard  error  varies  considerably  according  to  the  number  of  students 
in  the  group  used  to  construct  the  curve.  Most  of  the  curves  presented  in 
this  chapter  are  based  on  one  hundred  or  more  students,  but  some  are  based 
on  only  a  few  dozen,  or  even  fewer.  The  curves  for  late-exit  district  D 
are  based  on  the  fewest  students  and  therefore  have  the  highest  standard 
errors. 

The  standard  error  of  TAMP  curves  also  depends  on  the  underlying 
standard  deviation  of  the  test  scores  being  cctnpared.  The  standard 
deviations  of  the  achievement  tests  used  here  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  subtest  and  the  grade  level.  However,  the  TAMP  figures  are 
constructed  so  that  one  standard  deviation  represents  approximately  the 
same  distance  on  each  figure.  Therefore  the  standard  error  of  the  TAMP 
curves  can  be  expressed  most  easily  in  terms  of  distance  on  the  graphs. 

On  the  scale  of  these  graphs,  one  standard  error  for  the  ends  of  a 
TAMP  curve  ranges  from  about  one-half  inch  (for  the  smallest  groups)  to 
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about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  (for  the  largest  groups) ,  or  even  less.  The 
standard  error  in  the  middle  of  the  TAMP  curves  is  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  standard  error  at  the  ends,  so  a  standard  error  in  the  middle 
ranges  from  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  down  to  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  Curves  need  to  differ  by  about  twice  the  standard  error  of  the  less 
precise  curve  to  be  considered  appreciably  different. 

Organization  of  TAMP  Results 

The  discussion  of  the  TAMP  figures  that  follow  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section  is  a  discussion  of  the  TAMP  figures  wherein 
the  growth  in  achievement  for  the  immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late- 
exit  programs  is  conpared  to  the  growth  of  this  norming  population,  as 
well  as  examining  the  growth  in  achievement  for  each  of  the  imaersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  sites  relative  to  this  norming  population.  This 
first  section  is  subdivided  into  four  parts.  Part  1  relates  the  academic 
growth  rate  of  students  in  each  program  to  that  of  this  norming  population 
from  fall  to  spring  of  their  kindergarten  year.  This  addresses  the 
question  of  whether  the  initial  skills  of  target  students  in  each  program 
were  comparable  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  this  norming  population,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  students  in  the  three  programs  had 
different  achievement  growth  rates  during  the  kindergarten  year.  Part  2 
relates  the  growth  in  achievement  of  target  students  to  this  norming 
population  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade,  by  using  their  spring 
kindergarten  test  scores  and  their  spring  first  grade  test  scores,  while 
Part  3  spans  the  students*  kindergarten  and  first  grade  years  by  using 
their  fall  kindergarten  scores  and  their  spring  first  grade  scores.  Parts 
2  and  3  address  the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  students  in  each 
program  have  different  spring  first  grade  scores,  and  therefore  correspond 
to  the  K-l  analyses  of  Chapters  III  through  V.  Part  4  examines  the 
relationship  of  target  students'  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade 
test  scores  to  those  of  this  norming  population.  Part  4  expands  the 
analyses  presented  in  Chapters  III  through  V  by  relating  the  academic 
growth  of  target  students  to  that  of  this  norming  population;  that  is,  the 
extent  to  which  the  target  students  are  growing  as  fast  as  or  faster  than 
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students  in  this  norming  population.  This  information  will  help  us 
identify  how  successful  each  program  is  in  helping  students  approximate 
the  distribution  of  the  norming  population. 

The  second  section  provides  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  growth  rate 
of  each  of  the  late-exit  program  sites  relative  to  the  growth  rate  of  this 
norming  population.  This  is  done  in  response  to  the  unexpected  finding  in 
Chapter  V  wherein,  contrary  to  predictions,  the  form  of  the  late-exit 
students'  growth  curves  in  mathematics,  language,  and  reading  did  not 
differ  from  the  form  of  the  growth  curves  for  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students.  This  section  examines  the  relationship  of  the  three 
late-exit  districts  for  each  of  the  same  comparisons  done  in  Parts  l  to  4 
of  the  first  section.  In  addition,  this  section  includes  a  comparison  of 
academic  growth  spanning  grades  one  to  six  for  target  students  and  for  the 
norming  population  by  merging  the  TAMP  curves  of  the  K-3  cohort  with  those 
of  the  3-6  cohort.  This  expands  the  discussion  provided  in  Chapter  V 
regarding  the  growth  of  late-exit  target  students  to  include  a  comparison 
with  national  norms. 

This  second  section  is  subdivided  into  six  parts.  Part  1  relates  the 
academic  growth  of  target  stuuents  in  each  late-exit  site  to  that  of  this 
norming  population  from  fall  to  spring  of  their  kindergarten  year.  This 
allows  us  to  determine  whether  the  initial  skills  of  target  students  in 
each  late-exit  site  were  comparable  to  one  another.  This  analysis  also 
permits  us  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  different  itiplementations 
of  the  late-exit  model  are  related  to  the  growth  in  skills  during  the 
kindergarten  year.  Part  2  relates  the  academic  growth  of  target  students 
to  growth  for  this  norming  population  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade,  by 
using  their  spring  kindergarten  test  scores  and  their  spring  first  grade 
test  scores,  while  Part  3  spans  the  students'  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
years  by  using  their  fall  kindergarten  scores  and  their  spring  first  grade 
scores.  These  sections  address  the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  each 
late-exit  treatment  has  different  spring  first  grade  scores,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  the  K-l  analyses  of  Chapter  V.  Part  4  examines  the  growth 
of  target  students'  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade  test  scores 
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relative  to  that  of  this  norming  population.  This  section  expands  the 
analyses  presented  in  Chapter  V  by  relating  the  growth  in  achievement  of 
target  students  to  the  growth  of  this  norming  population;  that  is,  how 
successful  each  late-exit  site  is  in  helping  move  the  distribution  of 
scores  for  1  imited-Engl  ish-prof  icient  students  who  are  below  average  to 
approximate  that  of  this  norming  population.  Part  5  includes  a  comparison 
of  student  academic  growth  spanning  grades  three  through  six,  while  part 
6  includes  a  comparison  of  student  academic  growth  spanning  grades  one  to 
six  for  target  students  and  for  this  norming  population  by  creating  TAMP 
curves  using  students  from  the  K-3  cohort  and  students  from  the  3-6 
cohort. 

The  following  paragraphs  comprise  guidelines  for  reading  and 
interpreting  the  figures  included  in  this  chapter: 

If  the  TAMP  curve  for  a  given  program  is  above  the  TAMP  curve 
(greater  than  1/2-inch)  for  this  norming  population,  this  implies  that 
target  students  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming 
population  and  are  catching  up  as  a  group  to  this  norming  population.  For 
example,  the  percentile  rank  of  the  second  test  score  for  target  students 
is  greater  than  the  percentile  rank  of  their  initial  test  score. 

If  the  TAMP  curve  for  a  given  program  is  on  the  TAMP  curve  (less  than 
1/2-inch)  for  this  norming  population,  this  implies  that  the  target 
students  are  maintaining  their  position  relative  to  that  of  their 
counterparts  in  this  norming  population.  For  example,  the  second 
percentile  rank  for  target  students  is  equal  to  their  initial  percentile 
rank. 

If  the  TAMP  curve  for  a  given  program  is  below  the  TAMP  curve 
(greater  than  1/2-inch)  for  this  norming  population,  this  implies  that 
target  students  are  losing  ground  relative  to  this  norming  ilation. 
For  exanple,  the  second  percentile  rank  for  target  students  is  lower  than 
their  initial  percentile  rank.  This  suggests  that  students  are  not 
learning  as  fast  as  this  norming  population. 
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The  Growth  of  Immersion  Strategy, 
Early-Exit,  and  Late-Exit  Students  Relative 
to  the  Growth  of  This  Normirn  Population 
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Content:       Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

Figures  20,  21,  and  22  suggest  that  target  students  in  all  three 
programs  had  lower  mathematics  skills  as  assessed  in  Spanish  upon  entry 
into  kindergarten  than  this  norming  population,  as  the  spread  of  scores 
for  each  program  tends  to  fall  at  the  lower  end  of  the  norming  curve.  As 
a  group,  inraersion  strategy  students  appear  to  have  lost  ground;  they  seem 
to  have  been  learning  mathematics  more  slowly  than  this  norming  population 
when  tested  in  Spanish.  Early-exit  and  late-exit  students  seemed  to  grow 
at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population. 

Minor  variation  is  noted  when  the  TAMP  curves  are  examined  by  site 
within  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  Whereas  students 
in  immersion  strategy  sites  IS-B  and  IS-C  seemed  to  have  grown  at  a 
slightly  slower  rate  than  this  norming  population  and  site  IS-H  at  about 
the  same  rate,  students  in  site  IS-A  grew  at  a  noticeably  slower  rate  than 
this  norming  population,  especially  those  students  with  the  lowest  initial 
entry-level  skills  (see  Figures  23  to  26) .  All  early-exit  students  seem 
to  have  grown  at  or  almost  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population 
(see  Figures  27  to  30) .  Sites  EE-A  and  EE-H  appear  to  have  done  a  better 
job  of  helping  their  sti.uents,  as  those  with  the  lowest  initial  mathemat- 
ics skills  grew  as  fast  as  this  norming  population.  In  site  EE-C  students 
with  the  lowest  initial  skills  seemed  to  grow  more  slowly  than  this 
norming  population,  while  those  at  the  high  end  grew  faster;  the 
distribution  of  scores  is  stretching  out. 
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Contrary  to  expectations,  there  is  some  indication  that  early-exit 
students  performed  slightly  better  than  did  immersion  strategy  students  in 
relationship  to  this  norming  population  when  tested  in  Spanish.  It 
appears  that  early-exit  students  grew  at  about  the  sane  rate  as  this 
norming  population.  Given  that  early-exit  students  were  not  expected  to 
receive  much  instruction  in  Spanish  and  what  was  provided  was  limited  to 
initial  literacy  skills  in  Spanish,  it  had  been  predicted  that  these 
students  would  perform  as  well  as  iimersion  strategy  students,  and  that 
both  of  these  groups  when  re-tested  in  Spanish  would  poet  only  minimal 
gains.  However,  early-exit  students  with  higher  entry-level  mathematics 
skills  appeared  to  be  learning  at  the  same  rate  or  even  slightly  faster 
than  this  rorming  population,  whereas  their  immersion  strategy  counter- 
parts seemed  to  be  growing  slightly  slower  than  this  norming  population. 
Also,  early-exit  students  with  the  lowest  entry-level  skills  appeared  to 
be  learning  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  ccnparable  immersion  strategy 
students  relative  to  this  norming  population. 

In  sum,  imnersion  strategy  students  appear  to  have  lost  ground 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  whereas  their  late-exit  and  early- 
exit  counterparts  were  doing  as  well  as  or  slightly  better  than  this 
norming  population.  The  slightly  better  performance  of  the  early-exit 
students  may  reflect  the  finding  that  some  early-exit  programs  did  in  fact 
provide  more  instruction  in  Spanish  than  had  been  projected. 
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Figure  20 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Cuivcs:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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As  ■  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
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Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  22 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  23 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  24 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  25 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 


TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  II 


Figure  27 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  28 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  29 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  30 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norraing  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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Figures  31,  32,  and  33  ccnpare  the  mathematics  test  scores  in  fall 
kindergarten  with  the  mathematics  test  scores  in  spring  kindergarten. 
Both  the  fall  and  spring  test  scores  are  from  the  TOBE,  but  the  fall  TOBE 
was  administered  in  Spanish  and  the  spring  TOBE  was  administered  in 
English.  Fox  the  TOBE,  the  test  items  are  the  same  regardless  of  the 
language  of  administration;  only  the  language  used  for  giving  the 
instructions  varies.  Because  the  same  test  was  administered  in  fall  and 
spring,  comparisons  across  languages  of  administration  are  reasonable.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  only  the,  ordinal  relationship  of  the  test 
scores  matters  for  TAMP. 

The  na clonal  norm  TAMP  curves  presented  in  this  chapter  for  the  TOBE 
are  the  same  for  both  languages  of  administration.  The  national  norms 
reflect  administration  of  the  TOBE  in  English  primarily  to  monolingual 
English-speaking  students.  It  is  difficult  to  relate  these  national  norms 
to  expectations  for  the  limited-English-proficient  students  in  this  study. 
The  students  in  the  national  norming  sample  were  given  test  instructions 
in  English  in  both  fall  and  spring;  the  target  students  were  given  test 
instructions  in  Spanish  in  the  fall  but  were  given  the  test  twice  in  the 
spring,  once  with  instructions  in  Spanish  and  once  with  instructions  in 
English.  Figures  31,  32,  and  33  reflect  the  spring  administration  of  the 
mathematics  subtest  using  English  instructions.  Presumably  the  students 
in  the  national  norming  sample  have  an  advantage  because  they  had  both 
tests  acJministered  in  English,  their  primary  language,  and  because  their 
instruction  was  all  in  English.  The  magnitude  of  this  advantage  is 
unknown. 

Note  that  the  distributions  of  scores  in  Figures  31,  32,  and  33  for 
each  of  the  three  programs  tend  to  be  shifted  to  the  lower  left  of  the 
norming  curve.   This  indicates  that  in  general  the  majority  of  the  target 
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students  in  all  three  programs  began  kindergarten  with  mathematics  skills 
ccnparable  to  one  another  but  lower  than  those  of  this  norming  population. 
The  TAMP  curves  suggest  that  the  growth  in  mathematics  skills  is  similar 
in  early-exit  programs  in  relation  to  this  norming  population.  That  is, 
target  students  in  each  program  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  this  norming  population.  However,  ixtroersion  strategy  and  late-exit 
students  may  have  been  losing  some  ground,  especially  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  distribution. 

Some  within-program  variation  was  noted  in  both  the  immersion 
strategy  program  sites  and  the  early-exit  program  sites.  Figures  34 
through  37  appear  to  show  that  while  students  in  sites  IS-B  and  IS-H  grew 
at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population,  students  in  sites  IS-A  and 
IS-C  grew  more  slowly.  Figures  38  through  41  suggest  that  while  students 
in  sites  EE-A  and  EE-H  were  comparable  in  their  rate  of  growth  (growing 
slightly  faster  than  this  norming  population) ,  site  EE-B  students  seem  to 
be  about  even  with  these  national  norms,  and  site  EE-C  students  were 
losing  ground  in  mathematics  as  measured  in  English  relative  to  this 
norming  population. 
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Figure  31 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  32 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 


Figure  33 

Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  34 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 


Figure  35 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 


Figure  36 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  H 
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Figure  38 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  39 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  40 

English  Math  S^lng  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 


TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Mutchtd  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Barry-Exit  Psrogran*  in  P  itrict  H 
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An  underlying  assumption  of  primary  language  programs  (i.e.,  those 
that  use  the  child's  primary  language  for  instruction)  is  that  the  more 
proficient  students  are  in  their  first  language,  the  faster  they  will 
acquire  a  second  language.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  target  students  across  the  three  instructional  programs  began  and 
ended  kindergarten  with  ccnparable  primary  language  skills  and  how  their 
primary  language  skills  might  have  improved  relative  to  this  norming 
population. 

As  they  did  not  receive  any  instruction  in  Spanish,  it  was  expected 
that  inmersion  strategy  students  would  not  exhibit  improved  primary 
language  skills.  Consistent  with  this  prediction,  it  appears  that 
immersion  strategy  students  learned  language  skills  as  measured  in  Spanish 
slower  than  this  national  norming  population  learned  their  primary 
language  skills  (English)  as  measured  in  English  (see  Figure  42) .  There 
was  no  variation  among  the  individual  immersion  strategy  program  sites 
(see  Figures  45  to  48) . 

Contrary  to  theoretical  predictions,  it  seems  that  early-exit 
students  exhibited  growth  in  their  Spanish  language  skills  comparable  to 
this  norming  population  and  as  great  as  or  greater  than  the  growth  of 
late-exit  students  (see  Figures  43  and  44).  Minor  variation  was  noted 
among  individual  early-exit  sites  (see  Figures  49  to  52),  perhaps 
reflecting  the  different  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  provided. 
The  growth  rate  of  early-exit  site  H  students  was  closest  to  that  of  this 
norming  population.  Given  that  the  growth  rates  for  the  other  early-exit 
sites  were  slower  than  for  this  norming  population,  the  growth  rate  for 
sixe  EE-H  is  most  responsible  for  the  ccnposite  early-exit  TAMP  curve 
approximating  the  growth  rate  of  this  norming  population. 
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Late-exit  students  with  lower  entry-level  skills  inproved  in  their 
Spanish  language  skills  at  about  the  sane  rate  as  did  this  norming 
population  (see  Figure  44).  There  is  some  indication  that  late-exit 
students  with  higher  entry-level  Spanish  language  skills  may  have  lost 
ground  relative  to  comparable  students  in  this  norming  population  and  in 
the  early-exit  program.  The  latter  indicates  that  the  curricular  and 
instructional  efforts  of  the  late-exit  program  might  not  have  adequately 
addressed  the  needs  of  these  students,  and  suggests  that  curriculum  and 
instruction  need  to  be  expanded  to  better  accommodate  the  learning  needs 
of  students  with  higher  entry-level  Spanish  skills. 

In  sum,  relative  to  this  norminrt  population,  target  students  in  all 
three  programs  appear  to  have  begun  kindergarten  with  lower  primary 
language  skills  and  to  have  learned  almost  as  fast  as  or  slightly  slower 
than  this  norming  population  with  respect  to  Spanish  language  skills. 
Consistent  with  predictions,  immersion  strategy  students  as  a  group  lost 
the  most  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  early-exit  students,  although  growing  more  slowly  relative 
to  this  norming  population,  acquired  primary  language  skills  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  did  the  immersion  strategy  students;  no  difference  had 
been  expected. 
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Figure  42 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  43 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Morming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  44 

Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  45 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores.  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.       Q  7 


Figure  46 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  47 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  48 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Faii  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Stra,     Program  in  District  II 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  (est  scores, 
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Figure  49 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  50 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  51 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Falf  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figure.  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  52 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Faii  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figures  53,  54,  and  55  shew  that  target  students  in  each  program 
began  their  kindergarten  year  within  approximately  the  same  range  of 
Spanish  language  skills,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  this 
norming  population.  Student  growth  rates  in  each  progr.i  over  the  year 
when  tested  in  English  language  skills  appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  r 
these  students  generally  seemed  to  grow  more  slowly  than  this  norming 
population.  The  upper  end  of  the  distribution  of  scores  for  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  students  is  close  to  these  norms;  however,  the 
late-exit  students  definitely  had  lower  growth  than  these  norms.  Figures 
56  through  59  show  that  there  is  almost  no  variation  between  individual 
inversion  strategy  sites.  There  is  minor  variation  between  early-exit 
sites,  as  site  EE-A  students  grew  as  fast  as  this  norming  population,  and 
sites  EE-B  and  EE-C  grew  slower  than  this  norming  population  (see  Figures 
60  to  62) .  Early-exit  site  H  students  with  the  lowest  entry-level  skills 
appeared  to  grow  slower  than  this  norming  population,  while  those  with  the 
highest  initial  scores  seemed  to  grow  faster  than  this  norming  population 
(see  Figure  63) .  These  patterns  suggest  that  the  growth  rates  in  English 
language  skills  among  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  were 
similar  to  each  other  and  seemed  to  be  generally  higher  than  for  late-exit 
students. 

The  patterns  in  student  growth  seemed  consistent  with  the  predictions 
for  each  of  the  instructional  models.  As  students  in  the  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  program  received  more  instruction  in  English 
language  arts  than  late-exit  students,  the  former  were  expected  to  achieve 
more  than  late-exit  students  by  the  end  of  kindergarten.  Nonetheless,  the 
difference  appears  to  be  slight  among  the  students  starting  relatively 
low,  indicating  that  low-scoring  students  in  all  three  programs  ended 
kindergarten  with  approximately  the  same  English  language  arts  skills. 
Among  the  students  scoring  above  about  200  on  the  fall  kindergarten 
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Spanish  language  test,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  substantial  gap 
between  IS/EE  and  IE.  Hie  IS/EE  students  in  this  range  appear  to  have 
grown  about  as  much  as  was  expected  from  the  national  norms,  while 
comparable  IE  students  seemed  to  be  losing  ground. 
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Figure  S3 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  IK  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  leading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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figure  54 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lesl  scores 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  55 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  axe  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,       O  Q  Q 
arid  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation.  » I  O 


Figure  56 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation, 


Figure  57 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


Figure  58 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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*  As  a  reminder  whea  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 


Figure  59 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  I  I 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
turves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lesl  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  60 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 


easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  ate  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  61 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lesl  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  casts,, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.    1  0  i  () 


Figure  62 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figureJrvG^ 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
Wd  are_sybject  lojarrjpliriR  fluctuation  ^ 


Figure  63 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norrning  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  Tew  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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2.     Spring  Kindergarten  to  Spring  First  Grade: 


The  TAMP  analyses  that  follow  differ  from  those  presented  earlier  in 
that  the  time  period  has  changed  from  fall  kindergarten/spring  kindergar- 
ten to  spring  kindergarten/spring  first  grade.  The  major  shift  is  that 
the  language  used  for  measuring  skills  in  kindergarten  has  changed  from 
Spanish  to  English.  The  Spanish  to  English  comparison  made  earlier  was 
necessitated  by  the  availability  of  only  test  data  measured  in  Spanish  and 
by  the  need  to  consider  the  hypothesis  that  students  with  higher  initial 
primary  language  skills  would  perform  better  when  tested  in  English  than 
students  with  lower  initial  primary  language  skills.  However,  there  is 
also  a  competing  hypothesis  that  students  exposed  to  more  instruction  in 
the  second  language  will  learn  more  than  students  taught  mostly  in  their 
primary  language.  The  change  in  language  of  test  also  allows  us  to 
examine  the  growth  in  achievement  in  English  from  kindergarten  to  first 
grade  and  to  see  tiow  this  growth  pattern  is  similar  or  different  from  that 
describing  the  growth  when  measured  in  Spanish  and  English.  Thus  the 
comparisons  in  the  following  TAMP  analyses  cover  English  to  English. 

A.     Grade  span:   Kindergarten    to    First  Grade 
Tftst  Date:     Spring  to  Spring 

Language:      Spanish  to  English 

Content:       Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

These  analyses  were  effected  to  determine  the  comparability  of 
mathematics  skills  relative  to  this  norming  population  for  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  at  the  end  of  kindergarten 
when  tested  in  Spanish  and  at  the  end  of  first  grade  when  tested  in 
English. 

Figures  64,  65,  and  66  suggest  that  although  all  three  student  groups 
in  the  TAMP  curves  ended  their  kindergarten  year  with  lower  scores 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  the  mathematics  skills  of  each 
student  group  increased  at  a  higher  rate  relative  to  this  norming  popul- 
ation when  tested  in  English.  This  would  suggest  that  if  this  growth  rate 
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were  sustained  over  time  these  students  would  •  catch  up  to  the  average 
achievement  of  this  norming  population.  However,  they  must  be  considered 
in  the  contexe  of  slower  growth  from  fall  kindergarten  to  spring 
kindergarten;  i.e. ,  they  fell  behind  and  now  they  are  catching  up.  These 
growth  rates  are  similar  ard  consistent  between  sites  within  the  immersion 
strategy  program  (see  Figures  67  to  70).  Among  early-exit  programs, 
students  in  sites  EE-B  and  EE-C  were  growing  faster  than,  and  students  in 
site  EE-H  as  fast  as,  this  norming  population  (see  Figures  7.  to  74) . 

It  seems  that  each  student  group  performed  better  than  expected 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  with  immersion  strategy  students 
apparently  showing  growth  at  a  higher  rate  than  either  early-exit  or  late- 
exit  students.  Both  early-exit  and  late-exit  students  appear  to  have 
grown  at  the  same  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population.  This  was 
predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  English  in 
the  immersion  strategy  program.  That  is,  when  mathematics  skills  are 
tested  in  English,  those  students  who  had  the  most  instruction  in  English 
would  perform  the  best.  Also,  their  Spanish  mathematics  scores  in  spring 
would  be  relatively  low.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  growth  in 
achievement  of  early-exit  students  mirrored  that  of  late-exit  students. 
'  .lis  may  reflect  the  fact  that  some  early-exit  programs  did  not  use  as 
much  English  as  predicted. 
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Figure  64 

Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Suategy  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases* 
and  are  subject  to  J|jj||n«  fl^^ion. 


Figure  65 

English  Math  Spring  i  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  66 

English  Math  Spring  i  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Cuives:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  67 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Normin/,  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  68 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  69 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
IS-C  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation.   ^  Q  9  ^ 
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Figure  70 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  If 
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As  a  reminder  when  reau.ng  l his  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  nn  unadjusted  lest  scores!  f\  '?  /  i 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,      %*  " 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  71 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  case*,  n  n  r* 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.     U  •  1  <J 


Figure  72 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Ai  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure.  TAMP 
airves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  try  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  73 

.   English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  74 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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B.     Grade  Span:  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade 

Test  Date:  spring  to  spring 

Language:  English  to  English 

Content:  Mathematics  to  Mathematics 


As  above,  these  analyses  were  done  to  understand  the  growth  rates  of 
immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  relative  to  this 
norming  peculation.  Students  in  all  three  student  groups  appear  to  have 
higher  growth  rates  in  mathematics  when  tested  in  English  than  this 
norming  population  (see  Figures  75,  76,  and  77) .  Immersion  strategy  and 
late-exit  students  seemed  to  .increase  their  mathematics  skills  at  about 
the  same  rate,  with  early-exit  students  not  quite  as  fast.  Moreover, 
these  results  were  consistent  across  languages  (i.e.,  regardless  of 
whether  their  spring  mathematics  skills  were  assessed  in  English  or 
Spanifih) . 

When  the  ii-dividual  TAMF  curves  for  each  site  were  examined,  some 
within-program  variation  was  noted.  With  the  exception  of  immersion 
strategy  site  C,  immersion  strategy  students  seem  to  have  grown  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  this  norming  population  (see  Figures  78  to  81)  ; 
site  IS-C  appeared  to  grow  at  a  noticeably  faster  rate  than  this  norming 
papulation.  'Xhere  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  within  the  early-exit 
program,  as  students  in  site  EE-C  grew  at  a  faster  rate  and  those  in  site 
EE-H  grew  more  slowly  than  in  the  other-  early-exit  sites  (see  Figures  82 
to  85).  Moreover,  students  in  site  EE-A  began  with  higher  initial 
mathematics  skills  when  tested  in  English  than  in  either  site  EE-B  or  EE- 
C.  This  may  reflect  that  EE-B  and  EE-C  students  received  the  most 
instruction  in  Spanish  in  the  first  grade  in  the  early-exit  program. 
Nonetheless,  all  early-exit  sites  except  EE-H  seemed  to  grew  faster  than 
this  norming  population. 
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Figure  75 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  75 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Ciiivcs:  Norming  Population  and  immersion  Strategy  Program 
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*  As  a  re rr  ider  wbei  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 

CUR  G      *********  NORM         «-  '      IS  curves  arc  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  ir  fluenced  by  a  fc*v  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  76 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Noiming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  77 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Prograu 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  Figure, 
curves  ore  based  on  unadjusted  test  %oouu% 
easily  influenced  by  ft  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation* 
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Figure  78 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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•  At  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMI' 
curve*  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  swres, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


ami  are  subject  to  sampling  fiuctuatiuo. 
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Figure  79 


English  u-Mh  Spring  1  vs.  (English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  80 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores,     i  _  _ 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,  1051 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  81 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  H 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  tX$<  >  3 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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Figure  82 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  83 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Nonning  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  84 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  arc  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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Figure  85 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMr  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  1 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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Grade  Span: 


Test  Data: 
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English 
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Content: 
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These  analyses  helped  determine  how  the  spring  Spanish  language 
skills  assessed  in  kindergarten  and  the  spring  English  language  skills 
tested  in  first  grade  related  to  this  nonning  population.  At  the  end  of 
kindergarten  it  seems  that  all  three  groups  had  slightly  lower  language 
skills  relative  to  this  nonning  population,  but  were  ware  or  less 
comparable  to  one  another  vis-a-vis  this  norraing  population  (see  Figures 
86,  87,  and  88) .  Immersion  strategy  students  seemed  to  learn  at  a  faster 
rate  than  this  norming  population,  suggesting  that  they  were  catching  up 
after  exhibiting  lower  Spanish  skills  at  spring  kindergarten.  Early-exit 
and  late-exit  students  appeared  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming 
population.  As  with  mathematics,  immersion  strategy  students  appear  to 
have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  either  early-exit  or  late-exit  students 
relative  to  this  norming  population  in  English  language  skills. 

It  also  appears  that  the  upward  jog  in  growth  in  English  skills 
exhibited  by  immersion  strategy  students  noted  in  Chapter  III  occurred 
during  their  first  grade  year.  Recall  from  earlier  in  this  chapter  that 
their  growth  in  English  language  skills  from  fall  kindergarten  to  spring 
kindergarten  was  slower  (i.e.,  losing  ground)  than  this  norming  popula- 
tion, in  contrast,  their  growth  in  English  language  skills  j-'rom  spring 
kindergarten  to  spring  first  grade  was  greater  than  that  of  this  norming 
population,  indicating  that  they  were  catching  up. 

Finally,  TAMP  curves  for  each  site  by  program  did  rot  reveal  any 
material  variation  among  the  immersion  strategy  sites  (see  Figures  89  to 
92).  As  before,  there  was  slight  variation  between  the  four  early-exit 
sites.  Students  in  site  EE-A  with  the  highest  initial  skills  seemed  to 
learn  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population,  and  site  EE-H 
students  as  a  group  grew  slightly  slower  than  this  norming  population  and 
students  in  the  other  early-exit  sites  (see  Figures  93  to  96) . 
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Figure  86 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figure,  TAMP 
|g  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases* 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  87 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  88 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  89 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Nonning  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores,         1  f)  7  H 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,  A  V  <  U 

and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  90 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  91 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  92 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  II 
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Figure  93 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  Litis  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,  1073 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  94 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  95 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  96 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  II 
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Immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  all  appeared 
to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population  in  the  area  of 
English  language  skills  (see  Figures  97,  98,  and  99) .  This  bodes  well  for 
all  three  programs  in  their  efforts  to  help  their  students  approximate  the 
achievement  of  this  norming  population.  This  is  surprising  as,  given 
their  respective  instructional  models,  late-exit  students  were  expected  to 
show  only  minimal  growth  given  their  limited  instruction  in  English. 
Noteworthy  is  that  the  upward  jog  in  growth  rate  that  immersion  strategy 
students  seemed  to  experience  in  mathematics  was  not  replicated  with 
English  language  skills.  That  is,  the  lower  Spanish  mathematics  skills  in 
spring  kindergarten  for  immersion  strategy  students  did  not  show  up  when 
mathematics  was  tested  in  English.  The  difference  may  reflect  that 
mathematics  skills  at  these  lower  grade  levels  do  not  rely  as  much  upon 
verbal  input  and/or  are  more  amenable  to  the  use  of  special  methodology 
(e.g.,  use  of  realia)  to  support  instruction  in  English.  As  a  result, 
greater  growth  would  be  expected  in  mathematics  than  in  English  language 
skills. 

No  differences  in  growth  were  noted  between  the  individual  immersion 
strategy  sites  (see  Figures  100  to  103) .  While  the  four  early-exit  sites 
also  appear  to  have  grown  at  the  same  rate,  clearly  site  EE-A  students  had 
higher  initial  English  language  skills  than  in  either  site  EE-B  or  EE-C, 
and  students  in  site  EE-H  grew  the  slowest  (see  Figures  104  to  107) .  In 
fact,  the  distribution  of  spring  first  grade  English  language  scores  in 
site  EE-H  is  scarcely  related  to  the  spring  kindergarten  scores;  the  TAMP 
curve  is  nearly  horizontal,  indicating  a  marked  narrowing  of  the 
distribution  of  the  test  scores. 
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Figure  97 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  98 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  99 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Nooning  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  100 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  101 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  102 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  103 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  H 
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English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  105 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
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Figure  106 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  107 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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As  above,  these  analyses  are  concerned  with  determining  the  extent  to 
which  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  ended 
kindergarten  with  comparable  Spanish  language  skills  and  comparable  growth 
rates  in  English  reading  skills  to  one  another  and  to  this  norming 
population.  The  TAMP  curves  indicate  that  students  in  all  three  programs 
began  with  roughly  the  same  entry-level  Spanish  language  skills  and 
exhibited  the  same  growth  rate  as  each  other  (see  Figures  108,  109,  and 
110) .  It  appears  that  students  in  each  of  the  three  programs  exhibited  a 
faster  increase  in  English  reading  skills  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  There  is  a  slight  indication  that  inrnersion  strategy  students 
exhibited  a  consistently  higher  growth  rate  in  English  reading  relative  to 
this  norming  population,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students.  While  there 
was  no  variation  in  academic  growth  between  immersion  strategy  sites  (see 
Figures  ill  to  114) ,  two  of  the.  four  early-exit  sites  seem  to  be  slightly 
different  from  the  other  two  sites.  It  seems  that  students  in  site  EE-A 
with  the  highest  initial  skills  learned  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  this 
norming  population  and  conparable  students  in  the  other  three  early-exit 
sites,  and  site  EE-H  students  grew  more  slowly  than  this  norming 
population  and  the  other  early-exit  sites  (see  Figures  115  to  118) . 

In  sum,  consistently  across  the  three  programs  students  appear  to 
have  inproved  at  a  rate  that  was  equal  to,  and  often  better  than,  this 
norming  population.  As  predicted,  the  initial  scores  and  the  growth  rates 
in  the  TAMP  curves  for  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  appear 
to  be  about  the  same.  Contrary  to  expectations,  even  though  late-exit 
students  had  limited  instruction  in  English,  they  learned  to  read  faster 
than  this  norming  population  relative  to  where  they  stood  at  spring  of 
kindergarten.  That  is,  the  late-exit  students  were  catching  up  after 
losing  ground  from  fall  kindergarten  to  spring  kindergarten.  Finally,  it 
seems  that  late-exit  students  grew  as  fast  as  immersion  strategy  students. 
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figure  108 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  109 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  110 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  111 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  112 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  113 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  114 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  II 
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Figure  115 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  116 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores. 
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Figure  117 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
EE-C  curves  are  based  or  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  Ly  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation.  -(too 
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Figure  118 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  fewjiidjyidual  cases. 
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Figures  119,  120,  and  121  illustrate  that  the  growth  in  English 
reading  skills  seems  to  be  corparable  across  the  three  instructional 
prograins  relative  to  ttiis  norraing  population;  students  in  all  programs 
appeared  to  be  learning  to  read  in  English  at  a  faster  rate  than  this 
norming  population.  This  suggests  that  if  this  growth  rate  were  sustained 
over  time  all  three  groups  would  equal  or  surpass  the  average  achievement 
of  this  norming  population. 

Noteworthy  is  that  while  the  range  of  achievement  for  each  group  of 
students  was  slightly  lower  than  for  this  norming  population,  their 
greater  growth  would  seem  to  substantiate  the  value  of  the  services  for 
this  segment  of  the  population.  Traditionally,  the  students  consistently 
tend  to  perform  lower  in  mainstream  classes  than  the  norming  population, 
and  they  continue  to  lose  ground  relative  to  the  norming  population  as 
they  progress  through  school. 

Little  variation  in  growth  rates  was  noted  between  the  individual 
immersion  strategy  sites  (see  Figures  122  to  125) .  While  no  differences 
were  noted  in  growth  rates  in  early-exit  sites,  clearly  site  EE-A  had  a 
higher  distribution  of  spring  Idndergarten  scores  than  the  other  early- 
exit  sites  (see  Figures  126  to  129) .  Finally,  it  appears  that  site  EE-H 
students  again  grew  the  slowest  relative  to  this  norming  population. 
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Figure  119 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  arc  based  on  unadjusted  lest  .scores, 
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Figure  120 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Populatiou  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,. TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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Figure  121 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  122 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  123 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sainplin^^tuation. 


Figure  124 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Normiug  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  arc  based  on  unadjusted  (est  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,       1  1  4  ^ 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  125 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  II 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TA MP J-  ^ 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  Tew  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  126 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 

curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases 

and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.      X  1.  4  7 


Figure  127 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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EE-B  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores,-  ' 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


Figure  128 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  129 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  II 
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Figures  130,  131,  and  132  address  two  issues.  First:,  to  what  extent 
were  target  students'  entry-level  skills  comparable  to  those  of  this 
norming  population?  Secondly,  how  comparable  were  the  growth  rates  in 
mathematics  among  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  target 
students  from  fall  kindergarten  when  tested  in  Spanish  to  spring  first 
grade  when  tested  in  English?  Figures  130,  131,  and  132  suggest  that 
while  students  across  programs  had  lower  entry-level  mathematics  skills 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  they  all  seemed  to  learn  at  a  faster 
rate  than  comparable  students  in  this  norming  population.  It  seems  that 
teachers  in  all  three  programs  were  very  successful  in  helping  target 
students  develop  mathematics  skills.  Examination  of  the  TAMP  curves  for 
the  individual  sites  for  immersion  strategy  (see  Figures  133  to  136)  and 
early-exit  (see  Figures  137  to  140)  suggest  little  between-site  variation 
within  the  IS  or  EE  programs.  The  only  exception  is  site  IS-A  wherein 
students  in  general  did  not  seem  to  grow  faster  than  this  norming 
population,  and  students  with  the  lowest  entry-level  skills  seemed  to  grow 
more  slowly  than  this  norming  population. 
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Figure  130 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  131 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  (est  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,  1158 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  132 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure.  TAMP 
curves  are  hased  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  hy  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  133 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation,    't  i  (10 


Figure  134 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


Figure  135 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.  ' 


Figure  136 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  H 
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Figure  137 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fail  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMI* 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.     -J  ^  q 


Figure  138 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figurofTAMIV* 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scales!  7  ^ 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


Figure  139 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMI' 
curves  are  leased  on  unadjusted  test  scores,    J  1  H  A 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  140 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fail  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  II 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure.  TAMl*  "~ 
curve*  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  t>y  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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These  analyses  address  two  questions.  First,  how  comparable  were 
students  in  each  of  the  three  instructional  programs  with  entry-level 
Spanish  language  skills  relative  to  this  norming  population?  Secondly, 
how  comparable  were  these  students  in  their  English  language  skills  at  the 
end  of  first  grade?  The  data  suggest  that  immersion  strategy,  early-exit, 
and  late-exit  students  began  their  kindergarten  year  with  lower  entry- 
level  language  skills  than  this  norming  population  and  that  they  all 
appear  to  have  learned  their  English  language  skills  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  this  norming  population  (see  Figures  141,  142,  and  143). 

There  is  a  modest  suggestion  that  immersion  strategy  students  with 
the  highest  entry-level  primary  language  skills  learned  at  a  slightly 
faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population.  This  would  be  consistent 
with  the  underlying  assumption  of  primary  language  programs  that  those 
students  with  stronger  primary  language  skills  are  able  to  develop  second 
language  skills  more  quickly  than  students  with  lower  primary  language 
skills. 

Late-exit  students  with  lower  entry-level  language  skills  appear  to 
have  learned  English  language  skills  at  about  the  same  rate  as  comparable 
students  in  this  norming  population.  At  first  glance,  this  seems  somewhat 
surprising  given  the  limited  amount  of  instruction  provided  in  English. 
However,  given  the  very  basic  skills  that  these  low  achievement  levels 
represent,  increases  in  English  skills  probably  reflect  the  exposure  to 
English  that  these  students  receive  in  their  out-of -classroom  environment, 
e.g.,  television,  playground,  etc.  The  lower  growth  rate  in  English 
language  skills  of  late-exit  students  with  the  highest  entry-level  Spanish 
language  skills  relative  to  this  norming  population  is  consistent  with  the 
predictions  made  from  the  late-exit  instructional  model,  i.e. ,  given  less 
instruction  in  English,  slower  growth  in  English  skills  would  result. 
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1177 


As  before,  when  the  TAMP  curves  for  each  program  site  are  examined, 
little  variation  was  noted  for  either  the  immersion  strategy  (see  Figures 
144  to  147)  or  the  early-exit  program  (see  Figures  148  to  151) .  The 
immersion  strategy  students  with  the  highest  entry-level  scores  were 
mostly  in  site  IS-H,  so  that  this  district  accounts  for  the  higher  growth 
rate  among  these  students. 

In  sum,  students  in  all  three  programs  appear  to  enter  with 
comparable  primary  language  skills,  and  have  generally  comparable  English 
language  skills  at  the  end  of  first,  grade.  Noteworthy  is  that  there  is 
some  evidence  in  support  of  the  notion  that  students  with  higher  entry- 
level  skills  in  their  primary  language  acquire  second  language  skills  at 
a  faster  rate  than  students  with  lower  first  language  skills. 
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Figure  141 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  Icsl  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.  f  1  ,. 


Figure  142 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  T/«iL^  f  * 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  143 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  144 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  stiftcl  O  n 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  c3es£  c  O 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  145 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Score3,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  146 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  147 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  H 
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Figure  148 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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Figure  149 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
---  --  EE-B  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation,        ^  q  n 


Figure  150 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  151 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fail  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit- Program  in  District  H 
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C.     Grade  span:   Kindergarten    to    First  Grade 
Test  Date:     Fall  to  Spring 

Language:      Spanish  to  English 

Content:       Language  to  Beading 

It  is  hypothesized  that  students  who  have  higher  primary  language 
skills  are  able  to  acquire  second  language  skills  more  easily.  These 
analyses  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  immersion  strategy, 
early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  have  comparable  entry-level  skills 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  and  to  determine  if  the  growth  rate 
in  English  reading  for  each  of  these  three  groups  is  cccparable  to  that  of 
this  norming  population. 

Once  again  both  inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  appear  to 
be  growing  in  English  reading  skills  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming 
population  and  as  each  other  (see  Figures  152  and  153) .  As  predicted  by 
the  late-exit  model,  the  achievement  in  English  reading  for  late-exit 
students  does  not  seem  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  this  norming  population 
(see  Figure  154)  or  to  either  the  inmersion  strategy  or  early-exit 
students.  This  is  considered  reasonable  as  late-exit  students  generally 
did  not  receive  instruction  in  English  reading  in  kindergarten  or  first 
grade.  late-exit  students  who  entered  kindergarten  with  low  Spanish 
language  skills  appear  to  have  increased  their  English  reading  skills 
relative  to  that  of  this  norming  population.  As  before,  this  increase  in 
English  reading  skills  by  students  with  lower  entry-level  skills 
presumably  reflects  the  roost  basic  English  reading  skills  which  may  have 
resulted  from  exposure  to  English  in  their  environment. 

With  the  exception  of  site  IS-H,  little  variation  was  noted  among  the 
individual  inmersion  strategy  (see  Figures  155  to  158)  or  early-exit  sites 
(see  Figures  159  to  162) .  A  similar  growth  rate  had  been  predicted  for 
inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.  As  before,  the  growth  rate 
for  site  IS-H  is  roost  responsible  for  the  composite  immersion  strategy 
site  TAMP  curve  approximating  the  growth  rate  of  this  norming  population. 


Figure  152 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fail  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  153 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 


Figure  154 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  arc  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores,  ■*  q 
easily  influenced  hy  a  few  individual  cases,  JL  *w 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  155 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  A 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  lo  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  156 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  B 
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easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.  £  | 
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Figure  157 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  C 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAWIf  1  T[ 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores^-  *J 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  158 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norniing  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program  in  District  II 
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Figure  159 

English  Reading  Spring     vs.  Spanish  Language  Fail  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  A 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 

CURVE        ■   NORM         m~   EE- A  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  saues, 

O  easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 

ERJC  ..  ,  .  „  _  _  _  and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  160 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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Figure  161 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  C 
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Figure  162 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  in  District  H 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  Figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores^ 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases^.  £  P 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


4. 


First  Grade  to  Third  Grade: 


A* 


Grade  Span: 
Test  Date: 


Language: 

content: 


First  Grade 
Spring 
English 
Mathematics 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Third  Grade 
Spring 
English 
Mathematics 


Figure  163  ^iggests  that  immersion  strategy  students  as  a  group  lost 
ground  in  mathematics  relative  to  this  norming  population,  with  those 
students  who  tiad  higher  first  grade  skills  possibly  losing  more  ground 
than  those  with  lower  first  grade  skills.  Early-exit  students  with  lower 
first  grade  skills  appear  to  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate  relative 
to  this  norming  population  (see  Figure  164) .  However,  as  with  the 
immersion  strategy  students,  those  early-exit  students  with  higher  first 
grade  skills  lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population.  The  growth 
rate  for  late-exit  students  was  similar  to  that  of  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students:  a  slower  growth  rate  in  mathematics  relative  to  this 
norming  population  (see  Figure  165).  Nonetheless,  those  late-exit 
students  with  average  or  higher  first  grade  entry  scores  relative  to  this 
norming  population  appear  to  have  increased  their  mathematics  skills 
almost  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  These  results  are  not 
consistent  with  the  predictions  made  for  each  of  the  instructional  models. 
It  was  expected  that  as  mathematics  was  assessed  in  English,  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  students  would  do  as  well  as  this  norming 
population.  This  did  not  occur.  Both  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
students  seemed  to  grow  more  slowly  than  this  norming  population.  It  was 
predicted  that  late-exit  students  would  not  learn  as  fast  as  this  norming 
population  or  the  imnersion  strategy  or  early-exit  students  when  tested  in 
English.  This  also  did  not  occur.  Late-exit  students  seemed  to  grow  as 
fast  as  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students,  given  their  scores  at 
spring  of  first  grade.  This  finding  presumably  reflects  the  facilitative 
effects  of  primary  language  instruction. 
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Figure  163 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
IS  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  «,  few  individual  cases, 


Figure  164 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Qirvcs:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program  . 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  165 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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♦  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
LE  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  Tew  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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B.     Grade  Span: 

First  Grade 

to 

Third  Grade 

Test  Date: 

spring 

to 

Spring 

Language: 

English 

to 

English 

Content: 

Language 

to 

Language 

As  in  the  comparison  of  spring  kindergarten  to  spring  first  grade 
English  language  skills,  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students 
increased  their  English  language  skills  at  the  same  rate  relative  to  this 
norming  population  (see  Figures  166  and  167) .  Emersion  strategy  students 
with  higher  English  language  skills  in  first  grade  tended  to  learn  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Those  immersion 
strategy  students  with  lower  initial  English  language  scores  seemed  to 
grow  at  a  rate  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  this  norming  population.  In 
other  words,  the  immersion  strategy  students  appear  to  show  an  increasing 
range  of  scores:  the  high  scores  get  relatively  higher  and  the  low  scores 
get  relatively  lower.  For  early-exit  students,  overall  growth  is  about 
the  same  as  this  norming  population.  Similarly,  late-exit  students  with 
lower  and  average  initial  English  language  scores  seemed  to  learn  at  the 
same  rate  as  this  norming  population  (Figure  168).  However,  those 
students  with  higher  first  grade  English  language  skills  appear  to  have 
been  losing  ground  slightly  relative  to  this  norming  population.  While 
this  loss  was  predicted  from  the  late-exit  instructional  model,  it  was  not 
predicted  that  students  who  had  average  and  lower  English  language  skills 
at  spring  of  first  grade  would  do  as  well  as  this  norming  population,  even 
though  they  had  limited  instruction  in  English.  Once  again,  perhaps  the 
English  language  skills  represented  by  these  lower  levels  are  sufficiently 
basic  that  students  could  develop  them  from  exposure  to  English  in  their 
environment,  and/or  these  skills  were  adequately  covered  in  the  initial 
English  language  instruction  received. 

In  sum,  students  in  all  three  programs  seemed  to  post  growth  rates  in 
English  language  skills  more  or  less  comparable  to  those  of  this  norming 
population.  While  this  was  predicted  for  immersion  strategy  and  early- 
exit  students,  it  was  not  predicted  for  late-exit  students.  The  latter 
finding  might  be  interpreted  as  supporting  the  notion  that  continued 
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development  of  their  primary  language  would  make  it  easier  Jor  these 
students  to  acquire  English  language  skills  from  their  environment  and/or 
from  their  limited  instruction  in  English. 
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figure  166 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Oirvcs:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 

CURVE      --  NORM         -*   IS  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
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Ngurc  J  67 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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Figure  168 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  bv  a  few  individual  cases. 


c. 


Grade  Span:    First  Crude 


to    Third  Grade 


Test  Date:  Spring 
Language:  English 
Content:  Reading 


to  Spring 
to  English 
to  Reading 


Immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  appear  to  have  almost  the 
same  growth  in  English  reading  skills  from  first  to  third  grade  relative 
to  this  norxning  population  (see  Figures  169  and  170) .  Immersion  strategy 
students  seemed  to  learn  to  read  slightly  faster  than  this  norming 
population  given  their  status  at  spring  of  first  grade.  Early-exit 
students  appeared  to  grow  as  fast  as  this  norming  population.  Interest- 
ingly, given  their  lower  growth  from  fall  kindergarten  to  spring  first 
grade  (see  Figure  154) ,  late-exit  students  also  appeared  to  learn  to  read 
in  English  at  nearly  the  same  rate  from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third 
grade  as  this  norming  population,  except  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the 
distribution  (see  Figure  171).  It  seems  that  the  predicted  growth  of 
immersion  strategy  students  was  realized.  Immersion  strategy  students 
appeared  to  learn  English  reading  skills  slightly  faster  than  this  norming 
population.  Early-exit  students  seemed  to  exhibit  approximately  the  same 
growth  rate  as  this  norming  population,  with  the  slight  exception  that 
early-exit  students  with  the  highest  first  grade  reading  skills  might  be 
losing  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Late-exit  students 
with  higher  first  grade  reading  scores  seemed  to  be  learning  slower  than 
this  norming  population.  Late-exit  students  with  average  or  below-average 
first  grade  reading  skills  appear  to  learn  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this 
norming  population. 

Oiks  again,  for  all  three  programs,  the  finding  that  students' 
overall  performance  seemed  to  be  comparable  to,  and  in  some  instances 
better  than,  this  norming  population  from  first  grade  to  third  grade 
attests  to  the  merits  of  these  special  support  services.  While  it  was 
predicted  that  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  would  demon- 
strate improved  English  reading  skills  by  virtue  of  the  greater  English 
instruction  in  these  two  programs,  the  finding  that  late-exit  students 
shared  almost  comparable  growth  from  first  grade  to  third  grade  relative 
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to  this  norming  population  for  students  with  average  or  below-average 
spring  first  grade  scores  was  not  predicted  by  virtue  of  the  lower  amount 
of  English,  instruction  provided.  The  latter  outcome  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  the  notion  that  continued  development  of  primary  language 
skills  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  second  language  skills. 
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Figure  169 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Immersion  Strategy  Program 
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Figure  170 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Early-Exit  Program 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
ami  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 


Figure  171 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Summary 


In  sum,  the  TAMP  analyses  relating  the  growth  of  immersion  strategy, 
early-exit,  and  late-exit  students  to  this  norming  population,  with  some 
exceptions,  reveal  a  great  deal  of  consistency  with  predictions  made  of 
each  program  from  their  respective  instructional  models  and,  as  a  whole, 
are  fairly  consistent  with  the  findings  presented  in  Chapters  III  through 
V  (see  Table  262) .  It  was  predicted  and  it  was  found  that  the  growth  in 
mathematics,  language,  and  reading  for  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
students  is  comparable  to  one  another  relative  to  this  norming  population. 
And,  in  general,  these  students  were  learning  at  or  almost  at  the  same 
rate  as  this  norming  population.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  initial  upward 
jog  in  academic  growth  rate  that  was  noted  for  immersion  strategy  students 
in  Chapters  III  and  IV  occurs  during  the  first  grade  year,  and  that  it 
dissipates  by  the  end  of  third  grade.  That  is,  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students  appear  to  end  kindergarten  with  approximately  the  same 
achievement  level,  but  they  end  first  grade  with  immersion  strategy 
students  having  slightly  higher  achievement  than  early-exit  students. 
However,  both  early-exit  and  immersion  strategy  students  end  the  third 
grade  with  roughly  the  same  achievement  level.  In  a  sense,  it  appears 
that  the  extra  instruction  provided  in  English  to  immersion  strategy 
students  provides  them  with  an  upward  jog  in  their  growth  rate.  However, 
this  growth  is  short-lived,  affecting  their  achievement  for  only  one  year. 
Thereafter,  their  rate  of  growth  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  students 
in  the  early-exit  program. 

Noteworthy  is  that  in  spite  of  less  instruction  in  English,  late-exit 
students  appear  to  be  learning  as  fast  or  almost  as  fast  as  this  norming 
population  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading.  This 
finding  was  unexpected.  It  is  proposed  that  this  results  from  their 
increased  proficiency  in  their  primary  language  which  facilitates  their 
learning  of  English  from  their  environment  and.  from  their  limited 
instruction  in  English  within  their  instructional  program. 
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Table  262 

Summary  of  TAMP  Analyses  Results: 
Oonparison  of  the  Growth  Rate  for  Each  Study  Program 
Relative  to  the  Growth  Rate  of  This  Norraing  Population 

Immersion  Early-  Late- 
Strategy  Exj£_  Exit 

1.  Kijideraarten^CLnderqarten  (Fall/Sprint 

A.  Span^thematics/Span-Mathematics  =  = 

B.  Span-Mathematics/Eng^thematics        •-/-  =  =/- 

C.  Span-Language/Span-Language                 -  =/- 

D.  Span-Language/Eng-Ianguage                =/-  =/- 

2.  Kinderaarten/First  Grade  fSprina/Sprincr) 

A.  Span-Mathematics/Eng^thematics  +  +  + 

B.  E^^thematics/Eng-Mathenvatics  +  +  + 

C.  Span-Ianguage/Eng-Language  +  =  = 

D.  Eng-l£mguage/Eng-Language  +  +  + 

E.  Span-Ianguage/Eng-Reading  +  +  + 

F.  Eng-Ianguage/Eng-Reading  +  +  + 

3.  Kinderaarten/First  Grade  (Fall/Sprincrt 

A.  SpanHtethematics/Eng-^fathematics  +  +  + 

B.  Span-Ianguage/Eng-Ianguage  =  =  = 

C.  Span-Ixuiguage/Eng-Reading  =  =  =/- 

4.  First  Grade/Third  Grade  (Sprira/Sprincrt 

A.  Eng-^thematics/Eng-Matheratics  ... 

B.  Eng-Language/Eng-Language  ~  =  = 

C.  Eng-Readlng/Eng-Reading  +/~  ■  - 

Growth  rate  equals/approximates  that  of  this  norming  population 
Growth  rate  is  faster  than  that  of  this  norming  population 
Growth  rate  is  slower  than  that  of  this  norming  population 
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There  are  noticeable  differences  in  the  growth  of  mathematics  skills 
for  students  in  each  program  when  their  growth  rates  from  kindergarten  to 
first  grade  are  compared  to  their  growth  rates  from  first  grade  to  third 
grade.  Students  in  each  program  increased  their  skills  in  mathematics  at 
a  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population  from  spring  kindergarten  to 
spring  first  grade.  However,  from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third 
grade,  students  in  each  program  lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  That  is,  students  in  each  program  gained  ground  relative  to 
this  norming  population  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade,  only  to  fall 
back  from  first  grade  to  third  grade.  This  may  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  curriculum  which  tends  to  utilize  manipula- 
tives  and  other  approaches  to  shelter,  or  contextual ize,  language,  thereby 
making  it  more  meaningful  for  limited-English-proficient  students  and 
easier  to  learn.  As  the  second  and  third  grade  curriculum  tends  to 
increase  its  reliance  on  language  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  instruction 
and  to  decrease  the  use  of  strategies  to  contextualize  language,  learning 
would  be  more  difficult  and  slower. 

A  different  pattern  emerges  when  similar  comparisons  are  made  for 
English  language  and  English  reading  skills.  With  two  exceptions, 
students  in  all  three  programs  seemed  to  increase  their  English  language 
and  reading  skills  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  One 
exception  is  the  decreased  grswth  in  English  reading  skills  experienced  by 
late-exit  students  from  spring  kindergarten  to  spring  first  grade.  This 
decrease  is  predicted  from  the  late-exit  model  in  that  given  the  limited 
amount  of  opportunity  to  formally  develop  English  language  skills 
(receptive  skills  at  the  minimum) ,  English  reading  development  would  occur 
more  slowly. 

The  second  exception  is  the  growth  rate  in  English  reading  by 
immersion  strategy  students  from  first  grade  to  third  grade  which  seemed 
to  be  faster  than  this  norming  population.  This  increase  in  English 
reading  skills  is  predicted  from  the  immersion  strategy  model.  Given  the 
expanded  opportunity  to  develop  English  language  skills  and  considering 
their  below-average  achievement  level  in  spring  of  first  grade,  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  English  reading  skills  would  be 
faster  than  the  growth  rate  of  this  rorming  population. 

Of  value  is  that  the  TAMP  analyses  graphically  support  the  merits  of 
providing  special  services  to  limited-English-proficient  students.  In 
each  program,  students  appeared  to  perform  better  than  expected. 
Typically,  the  achievement  of  language-minority  students  tends  to  decrease 
over  time  relative  to  this  norming  population-  In  all  three  programs, 
target  students  as  a  group  tended  to  perform  better  than,  as  well  as,  or 
almost  as  well  as  this  rooting  population. 

In  sum,  the  analyses  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  concluded  that  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  students  had  comparable  skills  in  mathematics, 
language,  and  reading  at  the  end  of  grade  three.  These  analyses  also 
noted  transitory  boosts  in  achievemeitt  for  immersion  strategy  students  in 
first  grade  language  and  second  grade  reading  skills.  The  TAMP  analyses 
suggest  that  iinnersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  do  not  differ  in 
their  patterns  of  growth  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Of 
interest,  and  surprisingly,  is  the  finding  that  the  form  of  growth  for 
late-exit  students  relative  to  this  norming  population  is  similar  to  that 
of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.  This  suggests  that  the 
hypothesis  that  providing  limited-English-proficient  students  with  large 
amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  would  inpede  their  growth  of 
English  language  skills  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  these  data. 
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Late-Exit  Sites  Relative  to  This  Normina  Population 


The  late-exit  program  in  this  study  is  comprised  of  three  school 
districts,  sites  LE-D,  LE-E,  and  LE-G.  Site  D  is  comprised  of  one  school, 
there  are  seven  schools  in  site  E,.  and  six  schools  in  site  G.  The  TAMP 
curves  are  unstable  for  site  D  because  the  analyses  are  based  on  only  one 
school  and  few  students. 

Due  to  data  collection  restrictions  imposed  by  late-exit  site  G,  fall 
kindergarten  test  scores  are  not  available  for  this  site.  Any  analyses  of 
fall  kindergarten  data  are  necessarily  limited  to  late-exit  sites  D  and  E. 
As  test  scores  for  site  G  are  available  beginning  with  spring  kindergar- 
ten, site  G  is  included  in  the  discussions  of  TAMP  results  in  which  spring 
to  spring  results  are  examined.  Also,  as  the  TOBE  does  not  provide  a 
measure  of  reading  readiness  skills,  no  reading  achievement  data  are 
provided  for  any  K-l  analyses. 

Late-Exit  Site  Characteristics 

As  a  reminder,  site  E  provided  its  students  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  primary  language  instruction,  ranging  from  87.8%  in  kindergarten  to 
42.2%  in  grade  five.  In  grade  six  the  percentage  of  instruction  in 
Spanish  drrpped  to  24.2%.  In  contrast,  students  in  site  D  received 
approximately  40%  of  instruction  in  Spanish  from  kindergarten  through  the 
fifth  grade.  In  grade  six  the  proportion  of  Spanish  instruction  also 
dropped  to  26.3%.  In  site  G,  only  first  and  second  grade  students 
received  substantial  amounts  of  instruction  in  Spanish  (47.3%  and  40.1%, 
respectively) .  Third  grade  students  received  about  one-fourth  (26.2%)  of 
their  instruction  in  Spanish,  and  fourth  grade  students  one-sixth  (15.6%) . 
Essentially  all  instruction  provided  to  fifth  and  sixth  graders  was  in 
English,  with  almost  no  Spanish  instruction  (7.1%  and  4.7%,  respectively) . 
Recall  that  these  patterns  suggested  that  while  sites  D  and  E  more  closely 
fit  the  late-exit  instructional  model,  site  G,  while  rxartdnally  a  late-exit 
program,  more  closely  resembled  an  early-exit  instructional  model  in  the 
amount  of  Spanish  instruction  provided. 
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Late-oxit  sites  also  varied  with  regard  to  family,  school,  and 
carinunity  factors.  Site  D  was  comprised  of  students  with  slightly  higher 
family  income  and  educational  levels  and  was  in  a  carrmunity  where  Spanish 
is  used  daily  throughout  all  private  and  public  sectors,  as  compared  to 
students  in  either  site  E  or  site  G.  Site  G  students  came  from  suburban 
homes  that  were  essentially  low-income  and  blue  collar.  Of  all  of  the 
study  sites,  site  E  was  in  the  ooraiunity  with  the  most  needs.  Site  E  has 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  an  inner  city  area:  high  crime,  violence, 
transiency,  lack,  of  community  resources,  minimal  school  resources, 
overcrowding,  less  than  ideal  school  facilities,  neighborhoods  drastically 
in  need  of  physical  repair,  no  parks,  etc.  Without  question,  site  E 
students  have  the  most  stress  in  their  community  and  school  environment. 
However,  this  is  offset  to  some  degree  by  the  finding  that  teachers  in 
site  E  have  the  most  education  and  training  of  teachers  in  all  of  the 
study  sites. 


1.     Fall  Kindergarten  to  Spring  Kindergarten; 

A.     Grade  span:  Kindergarten  to  Kindergarten 

Test  Dates  Fall  to  Spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  Spanish 

Content:  Mathematics  to  Mathematics 


From  Figures  172  and  173  it  appears  that  students  in  site  D  began 
kindergarten  with  slightly  higher  skills  in  mathematics  than  students  in 
site  E.  Both  site  D  and  site  E  students  seemed  to  increase  their  skills 
in  mathematics  at  the.  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  These  trends 
are  consistent  with  <:he  predictions  made  for  this  instructional  model,  in 
that  instruction  in  the  primary  language  would  allow  for  normal  progress 
in  the  content  areas. 


Figure  172 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 


Figure  173 

Spanish  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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B.     Grade  Span:  Kindergarten  to  Kindergarten 

Test  Date:  Fall  to  spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  English 

Content:  Mathematics  to  Mathematics 


Figures  174  and  175  suggest  that  students  in  late-exit  site  D  had 
higher  entry-level  mathematics  skills  than  students  in  site  E.  This 
difference  presumably  reflects  the  higher  socioeconcmic  level  of  site  D 
students  than  that  of  site  E  students.  Moreover,  relative  to  this  norming 
population,  site  D  students  with  higher  entry-level  skills  tended  to 
exhibit  faster  growth  in  mathematics  skills,  and  those  with  lower  entry- 
level  skills  somewhat  slower  growth.  Overall,  the  growth  among  site  D 
students  seems  to  be  comparable  to  this  norming  population.  Students  in 
site  E  appear  to  have  lost  ground  relative  to  this  normirg  population. 
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Figure  174 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  175 

English  Math  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases. 


c. 


Grade  Span: 
Tent  Date: 


Language: 
Content: 


Kindergarten 
Fall 
Spanish 
Language 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Kindergarten 
Spring 
Spanish 
Language 


This  analysis  addresses  the  issues  of  hew  comparable  the  Spanish 
language  skills  of  students  in  both  late-exit  sites  were  at  the  beginning 
of  kindergarten,  and  of  how  fast  each  student  group  grew  in  their  Spanish 
language  skills  during  their  kindergarten  year  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  Although  the  range  of  initial  kindergarten  scores  is  broader 
for  site  E  students  than  for  site  D  students,  students  in  both  sites  began 
kindergarten  with  roughly  the  same  Spanish  language  skills  (see  Figures 
176  and  177) .  Students  in  both  sites  appear  to  be  losing  ground  conpared 
to  this  norming  population.  As  noted,  the  lower  range  in  initial  entry- 
level  scores  for  site  E  students  may  reflect  the  lower  socioeconomic  and 
educational  levels  of  the  families  and  conrounity  in  site  E  as  well  as  the 
lower  use  of  Spanish  in  the  larger  ccmnunity  as  compared  to  site  D. 
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Figure  176 


Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 


Figure  177 

Spanish  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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D. 


Grade  Span: 
Test  Data: 


Kindergarten 
Fall 
Spanish 
Language 


to 


Kindergarten 


Language: 

Content: 


to 


to 


to 


Spring 

English 

Language 


Figures  178  and  179  suggest  that  while  students  in  site  E  had  a  lower 
range  of  fall  kindergarten  scores,  students  in  both  sites  D  and  E  began 
their  kindergarten  year  with  roughly  the  same  level  of  Spanish  language 
skills.  Reflecting  the  greater  amount  of  English  language  instruction 
received,  site  D  students  on  average  grew  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  this  norming  population  and  markedly  faster  than  students  in  site  E. 
This  was  better  than  predicted  from  the  late-exit  instructional  model 
which  suggested  that  late-exit  students  should  not  be  progressing  at  the 
same  rate  as  this  norming  population  given  their  limited  exposure  to 
English  language  instruction.  Site  E  students,  receiving  a  more  gradual 
use  of  English  for  instruction,  appeared  to  experience  a  slower  growth 
rate  in  English  language  skills  relative  to  this  norming  population,  as 
expected. 
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Figure  178 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 


Figure  179 

English  Language  Spring  K  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
_£hmIv  influenced  tuLa  iew  irulkidiial  raw1!.. 


2.     Soring  Kirriercrarten  to  Spring  First  Grade; 


A.     Grade  Span:  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade 

Test  Date:  Spring  to  Spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  English 

Content:  Mathematics  to  Mathematics 


Students  in  all  three  late-exit  sites  seem  to  exhibit  faster  growth 
rates  in  the  development  of  skills  in  mathematics  relative  to  this  naming 
population  (site  D  is  barely  above) ,  even  when  assessed  in  English  at 
spring  first  grade  and  in  Spanish  at  spring  kindergarten  (see  Figures  180 
to  182) .  This  in  part  reflects  the  non-verbal  nature  of  mathematics 
skills  at  these  levels  and  the  ability  of  limited-English-proficient 
students  to  develop  mathematics  skills  at  an  even  faster  rate  relative  to 
this  norming  population  when  their  primary  language  is  used.  If  these 
growth  rates  were  sustained,  in  time  each  group  would  catch  up  with  the 
average  performance  of  this  rtorming  population.  The  critical  finding  is 
that  each  group  seems  to  have  been  progressing  and  not  losing  ground 
relative  to  this  norming  population.  Presumably  reflecting  the  greater 
instruction  in  English,  site  G  students  appear  to  grow  the  fastest 
relative  to  this  norming  population. 


Figure  180 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  Icsl  scores, 
easily  influenced  nyafew  individual  cases, 


Figure  181 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMI' 

curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  (est  scores, 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,         -t  O  *J  f. 

and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.  ' 


Figure  182 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are jsubject  to  sampling  fluctuation.  


B.     Grade  Span: 
Test  Data: 


Kindergarten 

Spring 

English 


to 


First  Grade 


Language: 


to 


to 


Spring 
English 


Content:       Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

Figures  183  to  185  suggest  that  students  in  all  three  sites  irtproved 
their  mathematics  skills  as  fast  as  or  at  a  faster  rate  than  this  norming 
population.  As  noted  earlier,  students  in  site  G  appeared  to  show  the 
widest  range  of  skills,  with  site  E  students  having  the  lowest  and  site  G 
the  highest  spread  of  initial  mathematics  skills.  Students  in  sites  E  and 
G  seemed  to  grow  faster  than  site  D  students  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  predictions  made: 
when  given  mathematics  instruction  in  Spanish,  students  would  all  show 
improved  skills  in  this  content  area,  even  when  assessed  in  English.  What 
is  surprising  is  their  higher  growth  rate,  suggesting  that  if  sustained, 
the  average  skills  for  these  students  would  eventually  intersect  those  of 
this  norming  population. 
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Figure  183 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  184 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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Figure  185 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  English  Math  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
LE-G  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
 easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  c^es. 
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Language 


Students  in  site  D  appear  to  have  learned  English  language  skills  at 
a  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population  and  to  site  E  and  site 
G  students  (see  Figures  186  to  188) .  Both  site  E  and  site  G  students 
seemed  to  learn  their  English  language  skills  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
this  norming  population.  These  curves  also  show  that  students  at  site  E 
ended  kindergarten  and  first  grade  with  lower  English  language  skills  than 
students  in  site  D  or  G.  Students  in  site  G  had  the  broadest  range  of 
skills  as  compared  to  site  D  and  site  E  students.  Noteworthy  is  the 
finding  that  in  spite  of  the  more  limited  amount  of  instruction  in 
English,  contrary  to  expectations,  students  in  all  three  sites  seemed  to 
acquire  English  language  skills  as  fast  as  or  slightly  faster  than  this 
norming  population,  given  where  they  stood  at  spring  kindergarten  in 
Spanish. 
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Figure  186 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  187 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,    .  n  f 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.       £  2  *H 


Figure  188 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  Ihis  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lesl  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


0*     Grade  Span: 

Kindergarten 

to 

First  Grade 

Test  Date: 

spring 

to 

Spring 

Language: 
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to 
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Content: 

Language 

to 

Language 

Figures  189  to  191  suggest  that  students  in  all  three  late-exit  sites 
showed  an  increase  in  their  English  language  skills  that  was  as  high  as  or 
higher  than  this  norming  population,  given  where  they  stood  at  spring 
kindergarten.  Site  E  students  seemed  to  show  the  lowest  distribution  of 
spring  first  grade  scores,  followed  by  site  G  students  having  the  widest 
range  of  spring  first  grade  scores.  Site  D  students  seemed  to  have  a 
narrower  but  higher  range  of  spring  first  grade  scores.  These  findings 
are  surprising  in  that  they  were  not  predicted  by  the  late-exit  model. 
The  late-exit  model  posited  that  growth  would  be  modest  at  best  for  each 
site  given  the  limited  instruction  in  English. 
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Figure  189 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  190 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  B 
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figure  191  '• 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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E.     Grade  Span:  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade 

Test  Date:  Spring  to  Spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  English 

Content:  Language  to  Reading 


Figures  192  to  194  suggest  that  students  in  sites  D  and  G  ended  their 
kindergarten  year  with  roughly  the  same  range  of  Spanish  language  skills 
relative  to  this  norming  population.  Site  E  students  appeared  to  end 
their  kindergarten  year  with  lower  Spanish  language  skills,  reflecting 
their  more  modest  home  and  community  backgrounds.  These  figures  suggest 
that  site  E  students  increased  their  English  reading  skills  at  roughly  the 
same  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population,  whereas  site  D  students 
appear  to  have  learned  to  read  in  English  at  the  same  or  slightly  faster 
rate,  and  site  G  students  at  a  faster  rate.  Students  in  all  three  sites 
performed  better  than  would  have  been  predicted  from  the  late-exit  model 
given  the  smaller  amount  of  instruction  provided  in  English  reading.  This 
tends  to  support  the  notion  that  improving  or  strengthening  the  primary 
language  skills  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  second  language  skills. 
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Figure  192 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure.  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  score*, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
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Figure  193 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases; 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  194 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
sily  laflutfced  rjy^w  inyj^yyal  ca^^ 
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As  we  have  observed  before,  students  in  site  D  appeared  to  end  their 
kindergarten  year  with  the  highest  range  of  English  language  skills 
relative  to  this  norming  population,  followed  by  site  G  and  site  E 
students,  respectively  (see  Figures  195  to  197) .  Site  E  and  site  G 
students  seemed  to  learn  to  read  English  at  a  faster  rate  relative  to  this 
norming  population,  whereas  site  D  students  appeared  to  learn  to  read  in 
English  almost  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  Once  again, 
these  growth  rates  are  better  than  would  have  been  predicted  from  the 
late-exit  instructional  model.  The  original  predictions  suggested  that 
the  growth  in  language  skills  would  be  minimal  given  the  limited  amount  of. 
English  instruction.  These  patterns  are  also  supportive  of  the  notion  of 
providing  special  support  services  to  language-minority  students;  if  these 
growth  rates  were  sustained  over  time,  the  distribution  of  achievement  for 
these  student  would  approximate  this  norming  population. 
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Figure  195 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Rgure  196 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation.        1  3  j  j[ 


Figure  197 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  English  Language  Spring  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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3.     Fall  Kirxtercrarten  to  Spring  First  Grade; 


A.     Grate  Span:  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade 

Test  Data:  Fall  to  Spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  ^noHsh 

content:  Mathematics  to  fttxiiamatics 


As  noted  above,  site  D  students  began  kindergarten  with  slightly 
higher  skills  in  mathematics  than  site  E  students  relative  to  this  norming 
population  (Figures  198  and  199) .  However,  both  groups  of  students  seemed 
to  learn  at  a  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population.  The  growth 
in  mathematics  skills  appears  to  be  comparable  between  the  two  groups. 
These  results  are  better  than  expected  given  the  predictions  made  from  the 
late-exit  model  which  projected  growth  in  the  content  areas  to  be  slower 
if  tested  in  English. 
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Figure  198 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  199 

English  Math  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Math  Fali  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curve*  are  based  on  unadjusted  lesl  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Language 


Site  D  students  appear  to  have  acquired  English  language  skills  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate  than  site  E  students  relative  to  this  norming 
population  (see  Figures  200  and  201) .  Site  E  students  entering  with  lower 
Spanish  language  skills  appear  to  have  learned  English  language  skills  at 
the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population,  whereas  site  E  students  with 
higher  entry-level  Spanish  language  skills  seem  to  have  developed  their 
English  language  skills  at  a  slower  rate  than  this  norming  population. 
This  last  observation  is  consistent  with  the  late-exit  model  in  that  late- 
exit  students  were  predicted  to  develop  these  language  skills  at  a  slower 
rate  given  their  limited  instruction  in  English  at  this  grade  level.  At 
first  glance,  the  higher  than  expected  performance  by  site  D  students 
might  seem  inconsistent  with  this  late-exit  hypothesis.  However,  as  seen 
in  Figures  176  and  177,  both  site  D  and  site  E  students  ended  their 
kindergarten  year  with  roughly  the  same  range  of  Spanish  language  skills. 
This  better  than  expected  performance  by  site  D  students  in  first  grade 
might  suggest  greater  support  for  primary  language.  This  explanation 
might  have  resulted  in  higher  primary  language  skills  among  site  D 
students  which,  according  to  the  late-exit  model,  might  have  facilitated 
the  learning  of  second  language  skills.  These  results  could  also  reflect 
the  higher  scciceconamic/educational  level  of  the  families  and  community 
in  site  D  compared  to  site  E. 
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Figure  200 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  201  1 

English  Language  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  (his  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  hased  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  inrfiwi.tnat 


C.     Grade  span:  Klndargarten  to  First  Grade 

Test  Date:  Fall  to  Spring 

Language:  Spanish  to  English 

content:  Language  to  Reading 


Site  D  students  with  lower  initial  Spanish  language  skills  learned  to 
read  in  English  more  slowly  than,  whereas  students  with  higher  Spanish 
language  skills  learned  to  read  as  fast  as,  this  norming  population  (see 
Figure  202) .  Site  E  students  seemed  to  have  a  pattern  of  growth  that  was 
opposite  that  of  site  D  students.  Site  E  students  with  lower  initial 
Spanish  skills  appeared  to  learn  to  read  in  English  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  this  norming  population  while  those  with  higher  initial  skills  grew 
more  slowly  (see  Figure  203).  As  with  mathematics,  this  difference 
between  the  two  sites  for  students  at  the  upper  levels  of  Spanish  language 
skills  may  reflect  the  higher  proportion  of  English  instruction  provided 
to  site  D  students,  and/or  their  more  supportive  home  (with  regard  to 
socioeconomic  and  educational  resources)  and  conenunity  environment. 


From  another  perspective,  the  difference  between  site  D  students  who 
entered  with  lower  primary  language  skills  from  those  who  entered  with 
higher  primary  language  skills  would  seem  to  support  the  notion  that 
students  with  higher  primary  language  skills  would  tend  to  acquire  English 
reading  skills  faster  when  provided  instruction  in  English  than  students 
with  lower  primary  language  skills, 


In  sum,  while  the  lower  English  reading  scores  of  site  E  students  is 
consistent  with  the  late-exit  modei  predictions,  the  higher  than  expected 
performance  of  site  D  students  suggests  the  potential  effect  of  greater 
formal  instruction  in  English  as  well  as  a  variety  of  environmental 
factors  supporting  student  learning.  There  is  also  some  indication  that 
students  with  higher  primary  language  skills  will  tend  to  learn  to  read 
faster  in  English  when  instructed  in  English  than  students  who  have  lower 
primary  language  skills. 
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Figure  202 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  203  . 

English  Reading  Spring  1  vs.  Spanish  Language  Fall  K  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 

TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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4.     First  Grade  to  Third  Grade: 


A. 


Grade  Span:    First  Grade 
Test  Date:  spring 
Language:  English 


to    Third  Grade 

toBt?^ilVT 
to  English 


Content:       Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

In  mathematics,  site  D  students  grew  faster,  site  E  students  at  the 
same  rate  as,  and  site  G  students  grew  more  slowly  than  this  norxning 
population  (see  Figures  204  to  206) .  This  suggests  that,  if  these  trends 
were  sustained  over  time,  the  average  achievement  level  for  site  0 
students  would  be  commensurate  with  that  of  this  norming  population  and 
site  E  students  would  keep  pace  with  this  norming  population.  Site  G 
students  on  the  other  hand  would  continue  to  fall  behind  relative  to  this 
norming  population,  site  E  students  with  higher  first  grade  scores  seemed 
to  learn  at  a  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population,  while  site  E 
students  with  lower  first  grade  scores  seem  to  have  learned  at  a  slightly 
slower  rate  than  this  norming  population.  Once  again,  this  was  expected 
given  that  students  received  most  of  their  instruction  in  Spanish,  yet 
were  assessed  in  English. 

The  distribution  of  growth  rates  for  site  D  students  indicates  that 
these  students  began  with  higher  first  grade  scores  and  ended  with  higher 
third  grade  scores  relative  to  this  norming  population  than  did  site  E 
students.  Compared  to  site  D  students,  site  E  students  began  first  grade 
and  ended  third  grade  with  lower  mathematics  skills,  presumably  reflecting 
the  more  limited  resources  of  family  and  community  in  site  E. 

Note  that  site  G  students  began  with  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  first 
grade  mathematics  skills  as  site  D  and  E  students  combined.  Whereas  site 
D  and  site  E  students  consistently  seemed  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate,  or  at 
least  as  fast  as  this  norming  population,  site  G  students  appear  to  have 
lost  considerable  ground  consistently  relative  to  this  rorming  population. 
These  differences  are  critical  and  appear  to  reflect  the  abrupt  transition 
from  Spanish  to  English  instruction  experienced  in  site  G  classrooms. 
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Figure  207  is  a  plot  of  the  TAMP  curves  for  each  site  relative  to  this 
norming  population,  thereby  facilitating  a  corparison  of  each  site. 

Recall  that  with  respect  to  all  major  student,  family  and  ccmmunity 
characteristics  save  one,  site  G  students,  family,  and  community  would  lie 
somewhere  between  site  D  (with  more  resources)  and  site  E  (with  the  least 
resources) .  The  exception  is  that  in  site  G,  while  the  use  of  primary 
language  in  grades  one  and  two  was  approximately  forty  percent,  it  dropped 
abruptly  to  about  one-fourth  in  grade  three.  In  contrast,  students  in 
.site  D  and  E  were  receiving  approximately  forty  percent  or  more  of  their 
instruction  in.  Spanish  through  grade  three. 

In  sum,  while  site  G  did  not  represent  the  site  with  the  most 
resources  nor  the  least,  site  G  students  ended  first  grade  with  mathemat- 
ics skills  comparable  to  that  of  site  D  and  E  students.  Up  through  the 
end  of  first  grade  site  G  students  had  grown  in  their  mathematics  skills 
at  a  faster  rate  than  site  E  students  relative  to  this  norming  papulation. 
Yet  site  G  students  across  the  board  lost  ground  from  first  to  third  grade 
relative  to  this  norming  population.  This  difference  in  growth  rate  is 
possibly  attributable  to  the  abrupt  transition  from  primary  language 
instruction  into  English  instruction,  which  clearly  seemed  to  have  had  a 
profound  negative  effect  upon  the  learning  of  mathematics  by  site  G 
students. 
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Figure  204 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  205 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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Figure  206 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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Figure  207 

Math  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  &  G 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
LE-G  curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  test  scores,       -4  q  n  Q 

easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases,  1  O  *  ® 
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B.     Grade  span: 
Test  Data: 


First  Grade 


to 


Third  Grade 


Language: 

Content; 


Spriug 

Ergliah 

Language 


to 


to 


to 


Spring 

English 

Language 


Figures  208  to  210  suggest  that  students  in  all  three  groups  appear 
to  be  improving  their  English  language  skills  at  roughly  the  sane  rate 
relative  to  this  norming  population.  Nonetheless,  minor  differences  are 
evident  between  the  sites. 

Site  D  students  began  first  grade  with  the  highest  distribution  of 
first  grade  skills  in  comparison  to  students  at  sites  E  and  G.  Site  D 
students  with  lower  and  higher  skills  grew  as  fast  as  this  norming 
population,  while  those  with  average  scores  grew  more  slowly  relative  to 
this  norming  population.  With  so  few  students,  the  differences  cannot  be 
considered  large.  These  differences  within  site  D  are  consistent  with  the 
late-exit  instructional  model.  It  is  assumed  that  as  instruction  in 
English  is  more  limited,  the  more  basic  skills  would  be  acquired  more 
quickly  while  the  more  advanced  skills  would  be  acquired  more  slowly; 
hence  greater  growth  of  students  with  the  lowest  skills,  and  the  slowest 
growth  for  those  with  higher  skills. 

Site  E  students  with  lower  first  grade  scores  may  have  been  losing 
ground  relative  to  this  norming  population  (see  Figure  209).  The 
consistent  growth  rate  among  site  E  students  with  average  or  better  first 
grade  scores  in  English  language  skills  relative  to  this  norming 
population  may  reflect  stronger  primary  and  English  language  curricula  in 
site  E  than  in  site  D.  Site  E  students  had  a  stronger  primary  language 
instructional  program  than  site  D  students  in  that  site  E  students 
received  more  instruction  in  Spanish.  Given  that  site  E  students  with 
higher  skills  in  first  grade  continued  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  this 
rrarming  population  speaks  to  the  strength  of  the  English  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  at  the  middle  and  upper  skill  levels.  The 
lower  growth  exhibited  by  site  E  students  with  lower  first  grade  scores 
may  either  suggest  a  need  to  bolster  the  English  curriculum  at  this  level, 
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or  it  may  simply  reflect  the  effect  of  a  natural  language  approach.  That 
is,  students  are  encouraged  to  initiate  use  of  English  language  skills 
without  concern  for  the  mechanical  aspects  of  language  (e.g.,  correct 
grammar,  complete  sentences,  etc.).  It  would  be  expected  that  formal 
instruction  in  English  is  just  beginning  to  be  introduced  into  the  third 
grade.  As  a  result,  students  at  these  lower  grades  would  not  be  pushed 
into  the  formal  aspects  of  English  language  learning  as  fast  as  their 
classmates  with  stronger  English  language  skills.  Consequently,  those 
students  with  lower  initial  scores  would  not  be  expected  to  grow  at  the 
same  rate  as  this  norming  population. 

Site  G  students  with  average  or  below-average  first  grade  language 
skills  seemed  to  progress  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population,  but 
the  students  with  higher  first  grade  scores  appear  to  have  lost  ground 
(see  Figure  210) . 

These  observations  suggest  that  the  English  curriculum  seems  to 
address  the  needs  of  students  within  the  average  range.  The  instructional 
program  does  not  appear  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
higher  entry-level  English  language  skills.  This  slower  growth  for 
students  with  higher  initial  English  skills  is  somewhat  confusing  given 
the  abrupt  increase  in  the  amount  of  English  instruction  provided  to  site 
G  students.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  of  all  students,  those  with 
higher  English  skills  would  do  better  with  greater  instruction  in  English. 
Once  again,  this  slower  growth  exhibited  may  reflect,  albeit  at  a  milder 
level,  the  effect  of  the  abrupt  increase  in  English  instruction  and/or  a 
failure  in  the  English  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
higher  English  skills. 
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Figure  208 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  209 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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•  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 
and  arc  subject  to  sampling  fluctuation. 
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Figure  210 

Language  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAV"'  Cuives:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  (used  on  unadjusted  test  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


c. 


Grade  Span: 
Vest  Date: 


First  Grade 


to 


Third  Grade 


Language: 

Content: 


spring 

English 

Reading 


to 


to 


to 


spring 

English 

Reading 


Overall,  site  D  and  site  E  students  seemed  to  be  increasing  their 
English  reading  skills  at  the  same  rate  or  faster  than  this  norming 
population  (see  Figures  211  and  212) .  Although  site  G  students  spanned 
the  same  range  of  skills  as  site  D  and  site  E  students  taken  together, 
across  all  initial  (first  grade)  reading  levels  site  G  students  seemed  to 
be  losing  ground  relative  to  this  noming  population  (see  Figure  213) . 
Once  again,  although  site  G  students  did  not  have  the  strongest  nor  the 
weakest  resources  in  their  families  or  communities  and  began  with  roughly 
the  same  skills  as  students  in  the  other  two  sites,  their  growth  in 
English  reading  was  the  slowest  and  of  most  concern. 

Site  D  students  with  lower  first  grade  reading  scores  seemed  to  be 
growing  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  The  dip  in  reading 
growth  among  a  small  section  of  site  D  students  with  higher  reading  scores 
may  reflect  random  fluctuation,  insofar  as  those  with  the  highest  entry- 
level  reading  scores  were  growing  at  the  same  rate  or  slightly  faster 
relative  to  this  norming  population. 

Site  E  students,  especially  those  with  the  higher  first  grade  scores, 
appeared  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population. 
This  is  surprising  given  that  site  E  students  had  less  English  instruction 
than  either  site  D  or  site  G  students.  Site  E  students  with  the  lowest 
initial  scores  grew  about  as  fast  as  this  norming  population. 

Students  with  less  English  instruction  were  projected  to  grow  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  students  receiving  greater  amounts  of  English 
instruction.  This  is  clearly  not  borne  out  by  the  data  when  site  E 
(having  the  least  instruction  in  Spanish  of  the  late-exit  sites,  students 
with  the  lowest  distribution  of  initial  English  reading  scores,  and  a 
program  context  where  family,  school  and  community  resources  are  extremely 
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limited)  is  compared  to  site  G  (having  the  most  instruction  in  English 
among  the  late-exit  sites,  proportionately  more  students  with  higher 
English  reading  skills,  and  better  family,  school  and  community  resourc- 
es) . 

TAMP  analyses  indicate  that  site  G  students  are  losing  ground 
relative  to  this  norming  population.  As  with  mathematics,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  slower  growth  rate  reflects  the  effect  of  the  abrupt  transition 
into  English  reading.  It  may  also  reflect,  in  part,  a  less  than  ideal 
English  reading  program  for  limited-English-proficient  students. 

To  summarize,  the  TAMP  analyses  for  grades  one  to  three  were  effected 
to  better  understand  the  findings  presented  in  Chapter  V  which  compared 
the  performance  of  the  three  late-exit  sites.  The  TAMP  analyses  also 
provide  us  with  a  way  to  examine  more  closely  the  unexpected  results 
presented  earlier  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  i.e.,  that  late- 
exit  students  seemed  to  be  growing  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  this  norming 
population  in  mathematics,  language  arts,  and  reading  when  tested  in 
English. 

From  the  late-exit  instructional  model  we  predicted  that  the  growth 
rate  of  skills  among  late-exit  students  would  be  slower  not  only  relative 
to  this  norming  population,  but  to  that  of  immersion  strategy  and  early- 
exit  students.  That  late-exit  students  often  seemed  to  show  growth  rates 
almost  as  high  as  or  even  better  than  immersion  strategy  students,  early- 
exit  students,  and  this  norming  population  was  not  expected  for  this  grade 
range.  Typically  the  performance  of  language-minority  students  in  the 
general  population  shows  an  increased  decline  in  their  academic  growth 
over  time.  Minimally  the  TAMP  analyses  support  the  need  for  and 
effectiveness  of  special  services  for  limited-English-proficient  students. 
The  first  to  third  grade  TAMP  analyses  seem  to  suggest  two  findings. 
First,  the  analyses  seem  to  firmly  support  the  hypothesis  that  students 
who  receive  more  instruction  in  their  primary  language  and  allow  for  a 
more  gradual  introduction  in  instruction  in  English  will  acquire  skills  in 
a  second  language  faster  than  students  who  are  abruptly  transitioned  into 
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instruction  in  English  and  less  in  Spanish.  Secondly,  the  TAMP  analyses 
seem  to  document  the  negative  effects  upon  students'  learning  rates  when 
there  is  an  abrupt  shift  from  ^imary  language  instruction  to  instruction 
in  English. 
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Figure  211 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Nonr.ing  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  D 
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Figure  212 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  E 
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Figure  213 

Reading  Grade  3  vs.  Grade  1  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  G 
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*  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
curves  are  based  on  unadjusted  lest  scores, 
easily  influenced  by  a  few  individual  cases, 


5.     Third  Grade  to  Sixth  Grade; 


A.     Grade  Span:    Third  Grade 
Test  Date;  Spring 
Language;  English 


to     sixth  Grade 
to  Spring 
to  English 


Content:        Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

Figure  214  is  a  TAMP  curve  created  by  collapsing  across  the  three 
late-exit  sites.  This  combined  analysis  suggests  that  late-exit  students 
with  lower  third  grade  scores  appear  to  nave  been  learning  at  a  slightly 
slower  rate,  yet  those  with  higher  scores  were  learning  at  the  same  rate 
or  also  slightly  slower  relative  to  this  norming  population.  However, 
when  the  TAMP  curves  for  each  late-exit  site  are  convared  (see  Figure 
215) ,  the  between-site  differences  in  growth  rates  in  mathematics  is 
striking.  Of  the  three  sites,  students  of  average  or  higher  initial 
mathematics  scores  at  site  E  (the  site  with  the  lowest  distribution  of 
third  grade  scores,  the  fewest  resources,  the  most  instruction  in  Spanish, 
and  the  least  instruction  in  English)  consistently  seemed  to  learn  at  the 
same  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population  and  to  comparable  site  D  or 
site  G  students,  site  E  students  with  lower  initial  mathematics  scores 
appear  to  have  lost  ground  when  tested  in  English.  Moreover,  and  most 
importantly,  the  growth  rate  by  site  E  students  is  consistent  with  the 
underlying  hypothesis  of  the  developmental  primary  language  program.  That 
is,  providing  content  instruction  in  the  primary  language  ensures  that 
language-minority  children  do  not  fall  behind,  but  continue  to  increase 
their  skills.  If  this  observed  growth  rate  were  sustained,  over  time  the 
distribution  of  achievement  scores  site  E  students  would  be  similar  to 
this  norming  population. 

Students  in  site  D  (with  the  highest  distribution  of  third  grade 
scores,  most  resources,  second  greatest  amount  of  Spanish  instruction,  and 
the  second  least  amount  of  English  instruction)  with  average  third  grade 
scores  seemed  to  grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population. 
Students  with  the  highest  and  lowest  third  grade  scores  appear  to  have 
lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population.    This  fluctuation  may 
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reflect  the  limited  number  of  cases  at  this  end  of  the  distribution. 
Despite  the  uneven  pattern  of  growth,  on  average  site  D  students  with  low 
and  average  initial  skills  appear  to  be  tracking  the  growth  rate  for  this 
norming  population.  Once  again,  this  finding  is  atypical  for  these 
students  and  seems  to  be  supportive  of  the  use  of  primary  language 
instruction.  Perhaps  the  slower  and  more  uneven  growth  rates  as  compared 
to  those  for  site  E  students  may  reflect  the  lower  use  of  Spanish  in  site 
D  than  in  site  E  classrooms. 

Once  again,  Figure  215  seems  to  illustrate  clearly  the  negative 
effects  upon  the  acquisition  of  mathematics  of  abruptly  switching  from 
primary  language  instruction  to  English  instruction,  site  G  students 
regardless  of  their  initial  third  grade  scores  seemed  to  consistently  lose 
ground  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Notice  that  they  already 
appear  to  be  growing  more  slowly  than  they  did  from  first  grade  to  third 
grade. 

In  sum,  site  E  students  seemed  to  improve  their  skills  in  mathemat- 
ics, followed  by  site  D  students,  at  a  rate  close  to  that  of  this  norming 
population.  Site  G  students  not  only  lost  ground,  but  the  entire 
distribution  of  scores  narrowed  and  shifted  downward  relative  to  this 
norming  population.  Once  again,  this  may  indicate  that  shifting  abruptly 
from  Spanish  to  English  has  a  strong  negative  impact  upon  the  rate  of 
academic  growth  of  limited-English-proficient  students. 
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Figure  214 

Math  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  215 

Math  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  &  G 
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B.     Grade  Span:  Third  Grade 

Test  Date:  Spring 

Language:  English 

Content:  Language 
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When  scores  are  combined  across  the  three  late-exit  sites  (see  Figure 
216) ,  it  seems  that  the  average  rate  of  growth  is  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  this  norming  population.  As  with  mathematics,  when  the  TAMP 
curves  are  plotted  for  each  site  against  the  growth  curve  of  this  norming 
otx illation  there  are  marked  differences  between  sites  (see  Figure  217) . 
Thz  differences  between  sites  in  the  distribution  of  English  language 
skills  at  third  grade  are  similar  to  those  observed  for  mathematics. 

Regardless  of  their  original  third  grade  scores,  students  in  sites  0 
and  E  consistently  learned  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  popul- 
ation. While  site  G  students  with  the  lowest  and  average  scores  appeared 
to  grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population,  those  with 
higher  scores  may  have  lost  ground.  As  with  mathematics,  these  findings 
seem  to  support  the  notion  that  the  development  of  primary  language  skills 
facilitates  the  rate  at  which  second  language  skills  are  acquired. 
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Figure  216 

Language  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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'  As  a  reminder  when  reading  this  figure,  TAMP 
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Figure  217 

Language  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  &  G 
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TAMP  analyses  of  the  English  reading  scores  from  across  all  late-exit 
sites  suggest  that  all  students  appear  to  have  grown  at  the  same  rate, 
which  was  slightly  slower  than  this  norming  population  (see  Figure  218) . 
Late-exit  students  with  the  highest  initial  reading  scores  seemed  to  be 
losing  the  most  ground.  As  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and  language, 
marked  differences  are  noted  when  the  TAMP  curves  of  each  site  are  plotted 
against  this  norming  population  (see  Figure  219) . 

In  sum,  it  appears  that  site  D  and  site  G  students  with  the  lowest 
initial  English  reading  skills  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming 
population.  Those  site  D  and  site  G  students  with  higher  initial  skills 
grew  the  least.  It  seems  that  site  E  students  grew  slower  than  this 
norming  population. 

To  summarize,  the  third  to  sixth  grade  cohort  analyses  of  the  growth 
in  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading  skills  are 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  facilitative  effects  of  primary 
language  development  upon  second  language  acquisition  and  academic 
achievement.  Those  students  who  had  substantial  amounts  of  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  a  slow  increase  in  the  use  of  English  for  instruction  grew  the 
fastest  relative  to  this  rooting  population.  This  growth  was  realized 
even  though  these  students  had  the  lowest  distribution  of  initial  academic 
skills  and  came  from  homes,  schools,  and  a  community  with  the  fewest 
resources  and  the  most  risk.  As  the  amount  of  primary  language  instruc- 
tion decreased,  student  growth  tended  to  be  slower  and  more  inconsistent 
among  site  D  and  site  G  students.  Those  site  D  and  site  G  students 
receiving  the  least  amount  of  primary  language  instruction  and  the  most 
instruction  in  English  consistently  lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  These  findings  are  very  supportive  of  the  underlying 
hypothesis  for  primary  language  instruction.    That  is,  limited-English- 
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proficient  students  will  acquire  second  language  skills  faster  if  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  primary  language  skills  first. 
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Figure  218 

Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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figure  219 

Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  3  (Matched  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  Sc  G 


6.     First  Grade  to  Sixth  Grade: 


The  first  grade  to  sixth  grade  TAMP  analyses  are  a  composite  of  the 
data  from  the  K-3  cohort  with  the  3-6  cohort.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  characteristics  of  students,  their  families,  school,  and  canminity  are 
essentially  the  same.  Our  examination  of  these  contextual  variables  in 
Chapter  V  did  not  uncover  any  significant  differences  between  the  two 
cohorts.  This  combined  analysis  provides  us  with  a  view  of  the  growth  in 
academic  achievement  for  late-exit  students  from  first  to  sixth  grade. 
This  permits  us  to  examine  the  TAMP  curves  to  look  for  evidence  that  might 
confirm  or  reject  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  the  facilitative  effects  of 
primary  language  instruction  for  limited-English-proficient  students. 
That  is,  is  there  evidence  that  a  primary  language  development  program 
will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English  language  skills  and  skills  in 
content  areas?  The  late-exit  model  would  predict  low  achievement  from 
kindergarten  through  about  the  third  grade  and  a  slow  increase  in 
achievement  beginning  in  grade  four  or  five,  eventually  approximating  the 
achievement  of  the  norming  population  by  grade  six.  This  was  the  focus  of 
discussion  for  Chapter  V.  In  terms  of  rate  of  growth,  to  realize  these 
achievement  patterns  limited-English-proficient  students  would  need  to 
demonstrate  a  growth  rate  that  was  greater  than  that  of  this  norming 
population.  This  is  necessary  because  the  skill  levels  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  are  lower  than  those  for  this  norming 
population.  Thus  if  limited-English-proficient  students  were  to  catch  up 
with  this  norming  population,  they  would  have  to  be  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  this  norming  population.  If  this  were  realized  the  late-exit 
programs  would  clearly  be  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  and  in  meeting  the  goals  of  these  programs; 
that  is,  to  ensure  the  development  of  skills  in  English  and  in  the  content 
areas  for  limited-English-proficient  students  to  the  point  where  they 
could  successfully  compete  with  English-only  students. 

From  a  slightly  different  perspective,  the  late-exit  programs  would 
also  be  deemed  a  success  if  limited-English-proficient  students  grew  at 
the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  This  would  imply  that  given  the 
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characteristics  of  1  imi ted-Engl ish-prof ic ient  students  (e.g. ,  socioeconom- 
ic status),  if  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  same  growth  rate  (i.e., 
percentile  standing)  as  their  counterparts  in  this  norming  pop'  it  ion, 
they  would  be  doing  as  well  as  one  could  expect.  Given  that  the  growth 
rate  for  language-minority  students  in  the  general  population  continually 
decreases  over  time,  we  would  expect  an  ever  widening  gap  between  their 
performance  and  that  of  this  norming  population.  If  the  limited-English- 
proficient  students  in  the  late-exit  programs  were  to  grow  at  the  same 
rate  as  this  norming  population,  this  would  be  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  late-exit  programs  and  the  instructional  model. 


A.     Grade  span:   First  Grade      to    Sixth  Grade 
Test  Date:     Spring  to  Spring 

Language:      English  to  English 

Content:       Mathematics      to  Mathematics 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the  late-exit  hypothesis  that  a  strong 
primary  language  development  program  will  help  1  imited-Engl  ish-prof  icient 
students  to  successfully  acquire  English  language  skills  and  content  area 
skills.  Figure  220  shows  the  TAMP  curve  for  all  late-exit  students  in 
mathematics  collapsed  across  the  three  late-exit  sites.  It  suggests  that 
the  distribution  of  initial  first  grade  scores  for  the  late-exit  students 
is  shifted  slightly  to  the  left,  indicating  lower  initial  skills  among 
these  students  relative  to  this  norming  population.  This  figure  also 
suggests  that  on  the  average,  the  growth  rate  for  all  late-exit  students 
taken  together  seems  to  approximate  the  growth  rate  for  this  norming 
population.  Upon  closer  inspection  one  notes  that  while  the  rate  of 
growth  for  students  with  lower  initial  first  grade  scores  was  slightly 
lower  than  this  norming  population,  the  growth  rate  in  mathematics  for 
students  with  higher  initial  skills  appeared  to  be  faster  than  that  of 
this  norming  population.  The  highest  scoring  students  mirrored  the  growth 
rate  of  this  norming  population.  All  of  these  findings  indicate  a  measure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  late-exit  programs  in  helping  limited-English- 
proficient  students  to  maintain  their  position  relative  to  this  norming 
population.    If  sustained  over  time,  a  faster  rate  of  growth  than  this 
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norming  population  would  result  in  an  upward  shift  in  the  achievement  and 
position  of  these  students  relative  to  this  norming  population.  However, 
there  appear  to  be  marked  differences  in  the  patterns  of  growth  between 
the  three  late-exit  sites. 

Figure  221  strongly  suggests  that  the  differences  in  the  growth  of 
mathematics  between  late-exit  sites  D,  E,  and  G  may  reflect  the  observed 
differences  in  the  amount  of  primary  language  instruction  provided.  Site 
E  (with  the  lowest  distribution  of  scores  and  the  fewest  family,  school, 
and  community  resources) ,  which  provided  the  most  instruction  in  Spanish 
over  time,  had  students  at  all  initial  skill  levels  grow  at  slightly  to 
substantially  faster  rates  relative  to  this  norming  population.  If  this 
growth  rate  were  sustained,  in  time  one  would  expect  that  site  E  students 
would  catch  up  to  the  average  achievement  level  of  this  norming  popula- 
tion. 

Site  D  (with  more  students  with  higher  initial  mathematics  skills, 
and  family,  school,  and  community  resources)  provided  its  students  with  a 
consistent  pattern  of  primary  language  instruction  through  the  fifth 
grade,  students  were  provided  with  approximately  forty  percent  of  their 
instruction  in  Spanish.  These  students  seemed  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as 
or  slightly  faster  than  this  norming  population,  except  that  students  with 
initial  low  mathematics  skills  lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming 
population.  Given  the  limited  number  of  students  at  this  site  who 
completed  the  study,  the  points  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  curves  might  be 
somewhat  anomalous. 

Dramatically,  site  G  students  with  the  least  amount  of  primary 
language  instruction  (but  with  students  spanning  the  range  of  skills  of 
the  other  two  sites,  and  with  family,  school,  and  community  resources 
falling  between  the  other  two  sites)  consistently  lost  ground  relative  to 
this  norming  population.  Recall  from  Chapter  I  that  the  pattern  of  use  of 
English  and  Spanish  more  closely  resembled  the  early-exit  model  than  the 
late-exit  model  for  site  G.  Students  were  provided  with  credible  amounts 
of  instruction  in  Spanish  (i.e.,  at  least  40%)  through  the  second  grade. 
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Thereafter,  almost  all  of  their  instruction  was  in  English.  This  TAMP 
analysis  suggests  the  profound  negative  impact  upon  the  growth  rate  in 
ratheroatics  skills  for  limited-English-proficient  students  when  there  is 
such  an  abrupt  change  in  their  language  of  instruction.  The  growth  rate 
of  these  students  continues  to  drop  in  percentile  rank  relative  to  this 
norming  population.  This  relative  decline  parallels  the  observations  of 
the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  general  population. 
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Figure  220 

Math  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  221 

Math  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  &  G 
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As  in  mathematics,  there  is  evidence  that  the  average  growth  rate,  in 
English  language  skills  of  late-exit  students  seems  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  this  norming  population  (Figure  222).  Closer  inspection  of  the 
TAMP  curve  suggests  that  studV-nts  with  lower  initial  skills  grew  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population,  while  students  with  the 
highest  initial  skills  grew  at  a  slightly  slower  rate  than  this  norming 
population.  The  latter  may  suggest  the  need  to  bolster  the  instructional 
program  for  the  higher  order  language  skills.  Overall,  contrary  to  what 
one  would  expect  in  the  general  population  for  disadvantaged  students, 
these  late-exit  students  appear  to  be  holding  their  own  relative  to  this 
norming  population. 

Once  again,  there  is  evidence  that  limited-English-prof icient 
students  who  are  provided  with  a  strong  primary  language  development 
program  will  acquire  English  language  skills  faster  than  students  who  are 
not.  As  before,  site  E  students  consistently  seemed  to  grow  at  a  faster 
rate  from  first  grade  to  sixth  grade  relative  t"  this  norming  population 
and  the  other  two  late-exit  sites  (see  Figure  223) .  Site  D  students  as  a 
group  appeared  to  approximate  the  growth  rate  of  this  norming  population. 
As  with  mathematics,  the  growth  pattern  was  uneven.  Site  D  students  with 
the  lowest  and  highest  initial  English  language  skills  seemed  to  learn  at 
a  slightly  faster  rate  than  this  norming  population,  while  site  D  students 
with  average  initial  scores  appear  to  have  grown  slightly  slower  relative 
to  this  norming  population.  Again  this  pattern  may  reflect  the  limited 
number  of  cases,  resulting  in  a  more  unstable  pattern. 

Finally,  site  G  students  appear  to  have  been  losing  ground.  The  data 
suggest  that  site  G  students  with  the  lowest  initial  English  language 
scores  grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  As  the 
initial  scores  increased,  their  growth  fell  considerably  below  that  of 
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this  norming  population.  This  is  of  great  concern  for  students  at  this 
school  site.  It  suggests  that  the  iretructional  program  at  this  site  only 
seems  to  be  successfully  meeting  the  needs  of  its  lowest  performing 
students.  Students  with  stronger  skills  continue  to  lose  their  percentile 
rank  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Once  again  the  growth  patterns 
in  English  language  skills  mirror  those  found  for  mathematics,  students 
who  were  provided  with  more  instruction  in  their  primary  language 
experienced  the  greatest  growth  in  English  language  skills.  Students  who 
received  about  two-fifths  of  their  instruction  in  the  primary  language 
were  able  as  a  group  to  keep  pace  with  this  norming  population.  Students 
with  minimal  instruction  in  their  primary  language  and  with  abrupt  changes 
from  instruction  in  their  primary  language  to  instruction  in  English 
appear  to  experience  a  continual  decline  in  their  academic  growth  rate 
over  time. 
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Figure  222 

Language  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 
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Figure  223 

Language  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  Districts  D,  E,  &  G 
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As  with  mathematics  and  English  language  skills,  late-exit  students 
(collapsed  across  sites)  appear  to  have  improved  their  English  reading 
skills  at  about  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population  (see  Figure  224) . 
Students  with  low  to  average  initial  English  reading  skills  seemed  to  grow 
at  a  slightly  faster  pace  than  this  norming  population.  Students  with  the 
highest  initial  skills  grew  at  a  slightly  slower  pace  than  this  norming 
population.  There  appear  to  be,  however,  sharp  between-site  differences 
in  the  rate  at  which  English  reading  skills  are  developed  (see  Figure 
225) . 

Once  again,  site  E  students  at  all  initial  skill  levels  seemed  to 
grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Site  D 
students  averaged  a  growth  rate  that  appeared  to  be  equal  to  that  of  this 
norming  population.  Among  site  D  students,  greater  growth  seemed  to  be 
realized  by  those  students  with  the  lowest  initial  skills.  Site  D 
students  with  average  or  higher  skills  seem  to  have  been  growing  at  the 
same  rate  as  or  slightly  slower  than  this  norming  population.  Site  G 
students  once  again  seeded  to  be  consistently  losing  ground  relative  to 
this  norming  population.  Of  concern  for  this  group  is  the  trend  observed 
for  English  language  skills:  the  greater  the  skills,  the  slower  the 
growth  rate  relative  to  this  norming  population. 
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Figure  224 

Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program 


Figure  225 

Reading  Grade  6  vs.  Grade  1  (All  Scores,  Trim  5%) 
TAMP  Curves:  Norming  Population  and  Late-Exit  Program  in  District  B  and  District  G 


Summary 


To  sunmarize,  the  first  grade  to  sixth  grade  analyses  provide  an 
excellent  summary  and  overview  of  the  effect  of  the  late-exit  programs 
upon  the  learning  of  limited-English-proficient  students  in  mathematics, 
English  language,  and  English  reading  skills.  The  growth  patterns  are 
surprisingly  consistent  across  content  areas  (see  Table  263) .  This 
consistency  in  patterns  lends  support  to  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  the 
efficacy  for  providing  limited-English-proficient  students  with  a  strong 
primary  language  development  program,  over  and  over  again,  those  students 
who  began  their  schooling  with  substantial  amounts  of  instruction  in  their 
primary  language  and  were  exposed  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  English 
for  instruction  realized  the  greatest  growth  in  skills.  Students  who  were 
exposed  to  a  consistently  even  amount  of  instruction  in  their  primary 
language  were  able  to  maintain  their  growth  rate  relative  to  that  of  this 
norming  population.  Students  who  began  *i»ir  schooling  with  about  forty 
percent  instruction  in  their  primary  language  and  were  abruptly  changed  to 
almost  exclusive  instruction  in  English  experienced  a  marked  Harraagp  in 
growth  over  time  relative  to  this  norming  population.  These  students  lost 
ground  compared  with  this  norming  population,  paralleling  what  is  commonly 
observed  for  minority  students  in  the  general  population.  Thus,  these 
TAMP  analyses  suggest  that  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  moving  the 
distribution  of  achievement  scores  for  limited-English-proficient  students 
closer  to  this  norming  population  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and 
English  reading  skills  if  they  are  provided  with  a  strong  primary  language 
development  program.  The  data  also  strongly  suggest  that  the  worst 
instructional  program  for  limited-English-prof icient  students  is  one  with 
limited  instruction  in  their  primary  language  and  an  abrupt  change  in  the 
language  of  instruction  from  their  primary  language  to  English.  Such  a 
program  has  a  profoundly  negative  effect  upon  the  ability  of  limited- 
English-proficient  students  to  itrprove  their  skills  in  mathematics, 
English  language,  and  English  reading. 
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Table  263 


Summary  of  TAMP  Analyses  Results: 
Comparison  of  the  Growth  Rate  for  Each  Late-Exit  Site 
Relative  tt>  the  Growth  Rate  of  This  Nbrming  Population 


Site  D      Site  E      Site  G 

Kindercrarten^Ojideraarten  /Fall/Soring! 

A.  Spaji-Mathematics/Span-Matheroatics  ■  -  * 

B.  Span-Matiiemtics/Eng-Matheroatics  +  -  * 

C.  Span-Ianguage/Span-Language  *  ■  * 

D.  Span-Language/Eng-Ianguage  =  -  * 

KiflascgBgtSD^Eigte  fiOda  (Sprina/Sprinq) 


A. 

Span-Matheratics/Eng-Mathcmatics 

V- 

+ 

+ 

B. 

Er^HMathemtics/Eng-Mathesnatics 

V- 

+ 

+ 

C. 

Span-Language/Eng-Language 

+ 

D. 

Eng-Language/Eng-Language 

V- 

+ 

+ 

E. 

Span-Ianguage/Eng-Reading 

+/= 

+ 

F. 

Eng-Language/Eng-Reading 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Kinderaarteri/First  Grade  C  Fall/Spring) 

A. 

Span-Matherotics/Eng-Hathematics 

+ 

+ 

* 

B. 

Span-Ianguage/Eng-Language 

+ 

* 

C. 

Span-Language/Eng-Reading 

=/- 

* 

Firefc  o^/^jrt  Sjmfr  (Sprincr/Sprina^ 

A.  Eng-Mather»tics/Eng^thematics  +/"*  * 

B.  Eng-Ianguag«/Eng-Ianguage  -  =/-  =/- 

C.  Eng-Reading/Eng-Reading  =  +/= 

i%\r*  flwn*»/g<vHi  (ftnyfa  f Spring/Spring^ 

A.  Eng^themtics/Eng-Matheroatics  =/-  =/- 

B.  Eng-Language/Eng-Language  ■  ■  ■ 

C.  Eng-Reading/Eng-Reading  -  -  =/- 

First  Grade/Sixth  Grade  (Spring/Spring! 

A.  Eng^themtics/Eng-Mathematics  +/■  + 

B.  Eng-Ianguage/Eng-Ianguage  =  +  =/- 

C.  Eng-Reading/Eng-Reading  ■  + 


Growth  rate  equals/approximates  that  of  this  nooning  population 
Growth  rate  is  faster  than  that  of  this  normir.-j  population 
Growth  rate  is  slower  than  that  of  this  norming  population 
Test  scores  not  available  for  fall  kindergarten 
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Conclusion 


The  results  of  the  TAMP  analyses  for  grades  one  through  three,  with 
minor  exceptions,  are  consistent  with  the  findings  for  Chapters  III 
through  V.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  the  academic  growth 
relative  to  the  norming  population  between  inroersion  strategy  and  early- 
exit  students.  Moreover,  the  form  of  this  growth  is  similar  to  that  found 
for  late-exit  students.  When  late-exit  program  sites  are  examined  more 
closely,  it  appears  that  those  sites  that  provided  their  students  with  the 
most  primary  language  instruction  consistently  grew  faster  than  this 
norming  population.  Those  late-exit  students  who  were  provided  with  a 
consistent  pattern  of  two-fifths  of  their  instruction  in  their  primary 
language  seemed  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population. 
However,  late-exit  students  who  were  provided  with  an  abrupt  transition 
into  instruction  exclusively  in  English  seemed  to  lose  ground  relative  to 
this  norming  population.  This  deceleration  in  growth  is  reminiscent  of 
that  observed  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  general  population. 
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VII.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  the  findings  presented  in 
Volume  II,  relate  them  to  the  Main  study  questions,  and  discuss  their 
implications  for  instruction  and  policy.  Specifically,  this  chapter 
addresses  the  following  questions: 

o  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs? 

o  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  among  the  three  implementations  of 
the  late-exit  instructional  model? 

o  How  does  the  academic  growth  of  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and 
late-exit  students  compare  to  the  rarming  population  used  in  this 
study? 

o  How  does  the  academic  growth  of  the  three  implementations  of  the 
late-exit  program  compare  to  this  norming  population? 

o  What  recommendations  can  be  made  regarding  the  learning  and  instruc- 
tion of  language-minority  students  from  these  data? 

o      What  do  these  data  suggest  for  policy  makers? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  programs  participating  in  this  study 
were  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  exhibiting  those  character- 
istics deemed  critical  to  their  respective  instructional  models.  They 
represent  the  best  implementations  of  their  respective  program  models. 
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Policy  Context 


The  "longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late- 
Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority 
Children"  was  prompted  by  the  need  for  information  on  the  kinds  of 
instructional  services  that  should  be  provided  to  language-minority 
children.  The  public  policy  question  is,  "What  kinds  of  instructional 
services  should  be  provided  to  limited-English-proficient  students?" 

Prior  to  this  study  there  was  insufficient  empirical  evidence  to 
argue  for  or  against  the  use  of  an  adaptation  of  the  Canadian  immersion 
approach  (i.e.,  structured  English  immersion)  with  minority  language 
children  or  the  use  of  a  developmental  primary  language  program  (i.e. , 
late-exit) .  Given  this  lack  of  information,  the  primary  objective  of  this 
study  was  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured  English 
immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs. 

Effectiveness  was  defined  in  terms  of  student  achievement.  To 
address  the  study  question,  the  analyses  presented  in  this  volume  were 
designed  to  answer  one  and  only  one  question:  what  differences  in  student 
achievement,,  as  measured  in  English,  were  found  among  the  three  programs? 

The  data  analyses  were  necessarily  as  oa.pl ex  as  the  study  design. 
Reflecting  the  availability  of  immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late- 
exit  programs  in  the  field,  a  completely  crossed  design  was  not  possible. 
No  school  district  or  school  had  all  three  programs.  At  best,  schools  and 
districts  had  both  an  immersion  strategy  and  an  early-exit  program.  Most 
schools  offered  only  one  of  these  two  programs.  Districts  and  schools 
that  had  a  late-exit  program  provided  only  that  instructional  alternative. 
As  a  result,  only  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  could  be 
compared  directly.  In  addition,  the  three  late-exit  program  sites  could 
be  compared  only  with  one  another. 
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The  grade  spans  covered  by  this  study  also  differed  by  program  model. 
A  K-3  cohort  and  a  1-4  cohort  of  students  were  selected  for  both  the 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  These  two  cohorts  were 
selected  in  anticipation  that  students  would  be  mainstreamed  after  two  or 
three  years  in  the  study,  which  would  allow  time  to  track  the  progress  of 
mainstreamed  students  in  the  regular  classroom.  In  contrast,  a  K-3  cohort 
and  a  3-6  cohort  of  students  were  selected  for  the  late-exit  program. 
These  two  cohorts  were  selected  to  try  and  document  the  growth  in  skills 
of  language-minority  students  who  had  received  over  five  years  of  special 
instructional  support. 

As  no^ed,  the  complexity  of  the  study  design  precluded  a  direct 
analysis  that  concurrently  assessed  the  relative  effectiveness  of  all 
three  programs.  The  analyses  had  to  be  effected  in  four  separate  steps. 
First,  it  was  possible  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  kroersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  programs  where  they  existed  within  the  same 
school.  Second,  a  somewhat  less  direct  analysis  examined  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs  in  schools 
that  had  only  one  of  these  programs  within  districts  that  implemented  both 
programs.  Third,  a  separate  analysis  examined  the  effectiveness  of  three 
districts  that  had  only  a  late-exit  program  in  their  schools.  These  three 
analyses  were  the  most  rigorous  as  they  systematically  considered  the 
potential  effect  of  non-program  factors.  Fourth,  the  academic  growth  of 
students  in  each  of  the  three  programs  was  compared  to  the  growth  of  the 
national  norms  used  in  this  study.  This  last  set  of  analyses  were 
primarily  descriptive  efforts  directed  towards  illustrating  the  academic 
growt"  f  limited-English-proficient  students  in  each  program  relative  to 
this  norming  population.  These  analyses  are  limited  in  that  they  are 
based  on  unadjusted  scores,  i.e. ,  potential  effects  of  non-program  factors 
were  not  considered. 
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Summary  of  Findings 


Parts  One  and  Two: 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Immersion  strategy  and  Early-Exit 
Programs 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
programs  was  assessed  in  two  steps;  first  in  the  analyses  of  two-program 
schools,  and  second  in  the  analyses  of  one-program  schools.  The  results 
of  the  two  sets  of  analyses  were  fairly  consistent.  Because  the  two- 
program  school  analyses  are  more  powerful,  they  are  emphasized  here. 

M 

o  T?  rftlfurnrt  in  ifflrthematica  oonparable  between  structured 
English  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  students? 

Yes.  Structured  English  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students 
do  not  differ  in  their  mathematics  skills  or  the  rate  at  which  they 
develop  when  tested  in  English.  At  the  end  of  first,  second,  and  third 
grade,  students  in  the  two  programs  have  comparable  skills  in  mathematics, 
according  to  both  the  two-program  school  analyses  and  the  one-program 
school  analyses. 

o  is  achievement  in  EnaU?h  lfflTMy  axilla  as  defined  by  the  cms 
comparable  between  structure  vr*fU»h  ImnrrlTT)  fftrateoy  and 

eajaataat  tiaBaifcLaal  Milimml  rftr^1?n  Tfrrfarrtr0 

Yes.  At  the  end  of  third  grade  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
students  demonstrated  comparable  English  reading  skills.  However, 
differences  in  their  growth  races  were  noted.  While  immersion  strategy 
students  had  higher  language  skills  than  early-exit  students  at  the  end  of 
first  grade,  by  the  end  of  third  grade  both  groups  were  again  comparable. 
This  suggests  that  there  is  a  temporary  boost  in  language  skills  among 
immersion  strategy  students  in  first  grade  which  decelerates  thereafter, 
resulting  in  growth  comparable  to  that  of  early-exit  students  from 
kindergarten  through  the  end  of  third  grade.  Except  for  the  temporary 
boost  occurring  in  second  grade  rather  than  first  grade,  the  one-program 
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school  analyses  also  found  no  difference  in  English  language  skills  at  the 
end  of  third  grade. 

O        Ta  MMwmmt  in  ttngUgh  no^iyy  ?frjlla  83  defined  bV  the  CTB8 

SSBBaOblt  atBgtaaafl  Ffrni?*!  rtirwrsion  strategy  and 

early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  students? 

Yes.  While  early-exit  students  had  higher  English  reading  skills 
than  immersion  strategy  students  at  the  end  of  first  grade,  by  the  end  of 
third  grade  students  in  both  programs  read  equally  well.  As  in  language, 
the  immersion  strategy  students  exhibited  a  boost  in  reading  skills. 
However,  this  boost  occurred  in  second  grade  rather  than  in  first  grade 
and  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
early-exit  students.  These  results  are  evident  in  both  the  two-program 
school  analyses  and  the  one-program  school  analyses. 

In  sum,  after  four  years  in  their  respective  instructional  programs, 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  demonstrate  comparable  skills 
in  mathematics,  language,  and  reading  when  tested  in  English. 

Part  Three: 

Effectiveness  of  Three  Implementations  of  the  Late-Exit  Program 

The  effectiveness  of  three  implementations  of  the  late-exit  program 
was  assessed  following  the  general  analytic  steps  used  to  compare 
immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  programs.  As  school  districts  that 
choose  to  implement  a  late-exit  program  do  not  provide  either  an  immersion 
strategy  or  an  early-exit  program,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  these 
alternative  instructional  programs,  nor  is  it  possible  to  disentangle  the 
effects  of  district  and  school  from  treatment  effects.  However,  utilizing 
school  and  district  level  data  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  three 
alternative  late-exit  programs  with  one  another  taking  into  account  non- 
program  factors  that  might  have  affected  the  results. 
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o      Do  students  in  the  three  late-exit  sites  have  the  same  skills  in 
mathematics? 

No.  At  the  end  of  third  grade,  students  in  all  three  implementations 
of  the  late-exit  program  had  comparable  skills  in  mathematics.  However, 
by  the  end  of  sixth  grade,  the  two  late-exit  sites  that  provided 
approximately  forty  percent  or  more  of  the  instruction  in  the  students' 
primary  language  (sites  D  and  E)  had  significantly  higher  mathematics 
skills  than  students  in  the  late-exit  site  who  were  abruptly  transitioned 
into  English  ins  auction.  The  mathematics  skills  of  students  in  the  two 
late-exit  sites  with  substantial  primary  language  instruction  did  not 
differ. 

o      Do  students  in  the  three  late-exit  sites  have  the  same  skills  in 
English  language? 

No.  The  late-exit  site  with  the  consistent  level  of  primary  language 
instruction  (site  D,  at  approximately  40%)  and  the  highest  level  of 
English  language  scores  at  the  end  of  first  grade  realized  higher  scores 
at  the  end  of  sixth  grade  than  either  of  the  other  two  late-exit  sites. 
By  the  end  of  sixth  grade,  students  in  the  remaining  two  late-exit  sites 
(sites  E  and  G)  had  virtually  identical  English  language  skills. 

o      Do  students  in  the  three  late-exit  sites  have  the  same  skills  in 
English  reading? 

No.  The  late-exit  program  with  the  consistent  level  of  primary 
language  instruction  (site  D,  at  approximately  40%)  and  the  highest  level 
of  reading  scores  at  the  end  of  first  grade  posted  higher  scores  at  the 
end  of  sixth  grade  than  either  of  the  other  two  late-exit  sites  (sites  E 
and  G) . 

In  sum,  there  are  differences  between  the  three  late-exit  sites  in 
achievement  level  for  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading 
at  the  end  of  sixth  grade.  Students  at  the  site  with  the  highest  skills 
in  English  language  and  reading  in  first  grade  (site  D)  also  completed 
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sixth  grade  with  the  highest  scores  in  these  two  areas,  students  in  the 
two  remaining  sites  (the  one  with  the  most  use  of  Spanish  and  the  one  with 
the  most  use  of  English!  ended  the  sixth  grade  with  the  same  skills  in 
English  language  and  reading.  However,  although  all  three  late-exit  sites 
had  comparable  mathematics  skills  in  grade  one,  by  the  end  of  grade  six, 
students  in  the  two  late-exit  sites  that  used  the  most  Spanish  for 
instruction  (sites  D  and  E)  posted  higher  growth  than  the  site  Which 
abruptly  transitioned  into  almost  all  English  instruction  (site  6) . 

o      Do  students  in  the  three  late-exit  sites  have  the  same  growth  in 
"T^TniffitiTTf  fflmlish  language,  and  English  reading? 

Yes  in  English  language  and  reading,  and  no  in  mathematics.  While 
there  may  be  differences  between  the  three  implementations  of  the  late- 
exit  program  in  English  language  and  reading  achievement  as  noted  above, 
they  do  not  differ  in  their  rate  of  growth  from  first  grade  to  sixth  grade 
in  these  two  areas.  However,  in  the  late-exit  site  wherein  students  were 
abruptly  transitioned  into  English  (site  E),  their  rate  of  growth  in 
mathematics  was  markedly  lower  (almost  none)  than  the  two  late-exit  sites 
providing  forty  percent  or  more  of  primary  language  instruction  (sites  D 
and  E) .  What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  growth  for  the  students  in 
the  late-exit  site  wherein  students  were  most  at-risk  and  which  provided 
the  most  primary  language  instruction  (site  E)  was  consistently  greater 
than  for  the  norming  population.  If  this  growth  were  sustained,  in  time 
their  achievement  would  approach  that  of  the  norming  population. 

Students  in  all  three  late-exit  sites  show  different  growth  rates 
between  first  and  third  grade  than  between  third  and  sixth  grade.  The  1-6 
analyses  note  that  students  in  each  of  the  three  sites  and  in  each  content 
area  realized  greater  growth  in  the  early  primary  grades  (K-3)  than  in  the 
later  primary  grades  (3-6) . 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  late-exit  program 
between  districts  and  schools  within  districts.  Presumably  this  variation 
reflects  the  variation  in  implementation  (i.e. ,  proportion  of  English  used 
for  instruction)  in  the  three  late  exit  sites.    The  variation  in  results 
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among  the  three  late-exit  sites  and  the  apparent  sensitivity  of  the  late- 
exit  model  (as  suggested  by  the  within-program  and  between-program 
variation  in  results)  strongly  suggests  the  potential  merit  of  effecting 
an  operational  analysis  to  try  to  identify  those  district,  school,  and 
classroom  features  that  can  be  adjusted  to  maximize  student  learning. 

There  are  differences  in  the  growth  curves  between  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  students.  The  HIM  analysis  showed 
that  the  growth  curve  for  inversion  strategy  and  early-exit  students  was 
negative,  indicating  a  deceleration  in  their  rate  of  growth  from  first 
grade  to  third  grade.  In  contrast,  the  growth  curve  for  late-exit 
students  was  positive  from  grade  one  to  grade  three,  suggesting  continued 
growth  over  this  grade  span. 

Part  Four: 

Oonparison  of  the  Academic  Growth  of  Immersion  Strategy.  Earlv- 
Exit.  and  Late-Exit  Students  With  the  Nomina  Population  Vz  k.  m 
This  Study 

The  TAMP  analyses  were  completed  to  allow  a  comparison  of  the  growth 
of  each  of  the  three  instructional  programs  to  the  norming  population  used 
for  this  study.  As  the  scope  of  work  required  that  the  test  data  for  this 
study  had  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  other  federal  studies  (e.g., 
Sustaining  Effects  Study),  an  older  version  of  the  CTBS  was  used.  The 
norming  population  used  in  the  TAMP  analyses  is  the  norming  population  for 
that  version  of  the  CTBS.  If  other  norming  populations  were  to  be 
selected,  while  the  form  of  the  growth  patterns  would  riot  change,  their 
relative  position  to  the  norming  population  curve  might.  In  addition,  the 
growth  of  the  norming  population  is  based  on  a  cross-sectional  sample 
rather  than  a  longitudinal  sawple,  which  causes  a  number  of  difficulties. 
Other  limitations  to  the  TAMP  analyses  are  that  they  are  based  on 
unadjusted  test  scores,  i.e.,  non-program  factors  are  not  considered. 
With  these  caveats  in  mind,  the  TAMP  analyses  provide  a  good  description 
of  the  patterns  in  academic  growth  for  limited-Enylish-proficient 
students. 


o      la  there  a  diffaranoa  in  fcfry  pfcg  ^  whfch  fl^raion  strategy. 
earlv-axit  and  late-exit  students  increaaa  th»\r 
skills  relative  to  frfrf  T^rmim  motion  used  in  this  study 
from  kindergarten  to  third  grade? 


Yes  and  no.  It  appears  that  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade, 
students  in  all  three  programs  increased  their  skills  in  mathematics  as 
fast  as  or  faster  than  the  norming  population  used  in  this  study.  From 
first  to  third  grade,  however,  it  seems  that  students  in  each  program 
experienced  a  growth  in  mathematics  that  was  slower  than  this  norming 
population. 


o  is  there  a  diffaranoa  in  the  rata  at  fihjtfi  jpnwrsion  strategy, 
earlv-exit  and  laf-aadt  students  increase  their  English 
languaoa  skills  relative  to  the  nortHi^  pronation  used  in  this 
study  from  kindergarten  to  third  grade? 


No.  It  seems  that  from  spring  kindergarten  to  spring  first  grade  and 
from  spring  first  grade  to  spring  third  grade,  students  in  all  three 
programs  increased  their  skills  in  English  language  as  fast  as  or  faster 
than  this  norming  population. 


o      is  therm  a  diffarmaa  in  thm  jjmujon  strategy, 

earlv-aadt  and  lats-axit  students  increase  tha^r  EfrrUffn  vn^JTl 
skills  relative  to  the  norming  population  used  in  this  study 
from  kiiMtoiqartan  to  third  grade? 

No.  As  with  English  language  skills,  it  appears  that  students  in  all 
three  programs  realized  a  growth  in  reading  skills  that  was  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  this  norming  population. 


o  Is  there  a  difference  In  the  rata  at  ^hj,?ft  fffrrTpnta  in  each  of 
frtlt  latriBrtt  Hitfff  in/iTTM^fl  their  skills  in  mathematics 
rsUtiv  to  the  noTnrina  population  used  in  this  study  from 
ki»3erqarten  to  sixth  grade? 


Yes.  The  TAMP  curves  sugges*  that  students  in  site  E,  who  were 
provided  with  substantial  instruction  in  their  primary  language  and  a  slow 
phasing  in  of  English  instruction  over  time,  consistently  realized  the 
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greatest  growth  in  mathematics  skills,  faster  than  this  norming  popula- 
tion, students  in  site  D,  who  were  exposed  to  a  consistent  proportion  of 
instruction  in  their  primary  language  (approximately  40%) ,  realized  growth 
in  mathematics  that  was  equal  to  this  norming  population.  Noteworthy  is 
that  after  covariates  were  considered,  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
achievement  of  students  in  sites  D  and  E,  although  students  in  site  E  had 
more  stress  in  their  environment  and  fewer  resources  than  site  D  students. 

In  contrast,  it  appears  that  students  in  site  G  who  received  about 
40%  of  their  instruction  in  their  primary  language  in  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  but  were  then  abruptly  moved  into  almost  exclusive  instruc- 
tion in  English  (comparable  to  that  provided  in  early-exit  and  immersion 
strategy  programs) ,  experienced  a  marked  decrease  in  growth  in  mathematics 
skills  over  time  rrlative  to  this  norming  population.  It  seems  that  these 
students  lost  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population,  paralleling  what 
is  commonly  observed  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  general  population 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  1985;  Burton  and  Jones,  1982;  Escutia  and  Prieto, 
1987;  Levin,  1986;  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1989; 
National  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  for  Hispanics,  1984;  Orum, 
1986;  Rumberger,  1983;  United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  1987; 
Vargas,  1988) . 

o      13  there  i  difference  in  the  rata  at  which  students  in  each  of 
&fi  Ifitfcgjfc  *TrT™*n  ttvrtr  Emliftl*  language  skills 

relative  to  the  norming  population  from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grjde? 

Yes.  As  in  mathematics,  by  the  end  of  sixth  grade  it  appears  that 
the  late-exit  students  in  site  E,  who  started  below  average  and  had  had 
the  most  opportunity  to  develop  their  primary  language,  increased  their 
English  language  skills  faster  than  the  norming  population  used  in  this 
study.  If  sustained  over  time,  this  would  suggest  that  these  students  are 
gaining  on  this  norming  population  and  would  eventually  approximate  the 
average  English  language  achievement  level  of  this  norming  population. 
Students  in  site  D,  who  received  less,  although  considerable,  primary 
language  instruction,  appeared  to  increase  their  English  language  skills 
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at  the  same  rate  as  this  norming  population.  It  seems  that  these  students 
are  keeping  their  position  relative  to  this  norming  population.  Site  G 
students,  who  were  transitioned  quickly  into  English  in  second  grade, 
appeared  to  exhibit  a  decrease  in  their  rate  of  growth  in  English  language 
skills,  suggesting  that  these  students,  regardless  of  their  skill  levels 
in  third  grade,  were  losing  ground  relative  to  this  norming  population. 

o    t«  am  »  fliraanst  in  tfrr  nttf  At  rtiiirti  rttrfrn-g  in  nrti  at 

the  laf-«Kit  git—  increased  their  English  rffVttm  ffMll" 
relative  to  the  norming  population  from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade? 

Yes.  As  in  mathematics  and  English  language,  it  seems  that  those 
students  in  site  E,  who  received  the  strongest  opportunity  to  develop 
their  primary  language  skills,  realized  a  growth  in  their  English  reading 
skills  that  was  greater  than  that  of  the  norming  population  used  in  this 
study.  If  sustained,  in  time  these  students  would  be  expected  to  catch  up 
and  approximate  the  average  achievement  level  of  this  norming  population. 
It  appears  that  once  again  site  D  students,  who  were  provided  with  two- 
fifths  of  their  instruction  in  their  primary  language  through  grade  five, 
seemed  to  increase  their  English  reading  skills  at  the  same  rate  as  this 
norming  population.  That  is,  they  kept  up  with  this  norming  population. 
Site  G  students,  who  were  abruptly  transitioned  into  English  instruction, 
appeared  to  experience  a  slower  increase  in  English  reading  skills  from 
third  grade  to  sixth  grade  relative  to  this  norming  population;  they 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground. 

In  sum,  a  consistent  pattern  seems  to  be  emerging  in  the  TAMP 
figures,  it  appears  that  students  who  were  provided  with  a  substantial 
and  consistent  primary  language  development  program  learned  mathematics, 
English  language,  and  English  reading  skills  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  the 
norming  population  used  in  this  study.  As  their  growth  in  these  academic 
skills  is  atypical  of  disadvantaged  youth,  it  provides  support  for  the 
efficacy  of  primary  language  development  in  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  English  language  skills.  The  TAMP  curves  using  unadjusted  scores 
suggest   that    limited-English-proficient   students   who   are  abruptly 
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transitioned  into  an  English-only  instructional  program  appear  to  lose 
ground  (in  terms  of  decelerating  rate  of  growth)  relative  to  this  norming 
population  in  all  three  content  areas,  a  pattern  which  is  consistent  with 
the  growth  of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  general  population  (Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1985;  •*rrt  >n  and  Jones,  1982;  Escutia  and  Prieto,  1987;  Levin, 
1986;  National  Oencer  for  Education  Statistics,  1989;  National  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  for  Hispanics,  1984;  Orum,  1986;  Rumberger,  1983; 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  1987;  Vargas,  1988) .  While  the 
HIM  analysis  confirms  the  lower  growth  in  mathematics  for  students  who  are 
transitioned  abruptly,  it  notes  that  the  growth  rates  in  language  and 
reading  are  the  same  as  those  of  students  in  the  two  late-exit  sites 
wherein  substantial  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  are  provided. 
Nonetheless,  if  the  pattern  of  observed  growth  rates  are  sustained  over 
time,  students  with  substantial  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction 
would  be  expected  ultimately  to  outperform  those  students  who  are 
transitioned  quickly  into  English  instruction  in  English  language  and 
reading  skills. 

These  findings  suggest  that  providing  LEP  students  with  substantial 
amounts  of  instruction  in  their  primary  language  does  not  impede  their 
acquisition  of  English  language  skills,  but  that  it  is  as  effective  as 
being  provided  with  large  amounts  of  English.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
finding  that  students  who  are  provided  with  substantial  amounts  of  primary 
language  instruction  are  also  able  to  learn  and  improve  their  skills  in 
other  content  areas  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  the  norming  population,  in 
contrast  to  students  who  are  transitioned  quickly  into  English-only 
instruction. 
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There  are  four  major  findings  drawn  from  this  study: 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  level  of  achievement  or  rate  of  growth 
in  achievement  between  students  in  an  immersion  strategy  program  and 
an  early-exit  program  after  four  years  in  their  respective  programs 
(i.e. ,  end  of  third  grade) . 

2.  iJimited-English-proficient  students  can  be  provided  with  substantial 
amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  without  impeding  their 
acquisition  of  English  language  and  reading  skills. 

3.  Limited-English-proficient  students  who  are  provided  with  substantial 
instruction  in  their  primary  language  (>  40%)  successfully  continue  to 
increase  their  achievement  in  content  areas  such  as  mathematics,  while 
they  are  acquiring  their  skills  in  English;  in  contrast,  students  who 
are  quickly  transitioned  into  English-only  instruction  tend  to  grow 
slower  than  the  norming  population. 

4.  Students  in  all  three  late-exit  instructional  programs  appear  to 
exhibit  greater  growth  from  spring  of  first  grade  to  spring  of  third 
grade  than  from  spring  of  third  grade  to  spring  ot  sixth  grade.  This 
deceleration  in  growth  mirrors  that  of  the  norming  population, 

All  of  these  findings  are  consistent  with  theory  and  available 
research.  While  no  data  are  available  documenting  the  efficacy  of  an 
immersion  strategy  program  with  limited-English-proficient  students, 
limited  data  are  available  describing  the  academic  growth  of  language- 
minority  students  in  a  primary  language  development  program,  i.e.,  late- 
exit.  Recall  from  Chapter  I  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
lai""- c^ifc  model.,  rather  than  the  early-exit  model,  is  considered  the 
optimum  example  of  a  primary  language  development  program  reflecting  the 
greater  amount  and  duration  of  primary  language  instruction. 
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Two  lines  of  research  are  relevant.  The  first  line  is  based  upon 
studies  that  focus  on  the  academic  growth  of  limited-Engliah-proficient 
students  in  primary  language  development  programs.  The  second  group  of 
studies  are  those  that  examine  the  relationship  of  student  age  and  the 
acquisition  of  second  language  skills. 


Studies  of  the  Academic  Growth  of  Limited-Enal  ish-Prof  icient  Students 


emulative  effects  of  primary  language  instruction.  The  first  of 
these  studies  examines  the  bilingual  program  provided  to  Navajo  students 
in  Rock  Point  in  the  United  States.  The  primary  language  of  instruction 
for  students  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  was  Navajo.  Formal 
instruction  in  English  reading  did  not  begin  until  second  grade,  after 
students  had  learned  to  read  in  Navajo.  Moreover,  from  second  grade  to 
sixth  grade  both  Navajo  and  English  were  used  for  formal  instruction. 
When  the  achievement  of  these  students  was  conpared  to  that  of  comparable 
Navajo  students  who  had  not  received  instruction  in  Navajo,  it  was 
concluded  that: 


"Data  presented  suggest  that  the  effects  of  continuous  bilingual 
instruction  may  be  cumulative,  that  while  Navajo  students  who 
have  recently  (in  second  grade)  added  reading  in  English  to 
reading  in  Navajo  may  not  do  better  on  standardized  achievement 
tests  than  Navajo  students  who  began  reading  in  English,  they  do 
achieve  better  test  scores  each  year  thereafter.  Nor  does  the 
difference  seem  to  remain  the  same.  The  students  who  learned  to 
read  in  Navajo  and  who  continue  to  learn  through  Navajo  and 
English  appear  to  obtain  scores  progressively  higher  in  English 
than  those  who  did  not.  In  effect,  their  rate  of  growth  helps 
them  to  achieve  progressively  closer  to  the  "national  norms"  in 
each  grade  third  through  sixth,  instead  of  maintaining  a 
"continuously  retarded"  level  of  achievement"  (Rosier  and 
Farella,  1976). 


The  findings  of  the  study  discussed  in  this  report  replicate  these 
observations.  The  HIM  analyses  revealed  no  difference  in  achievement 
between  the  immarsion  strategy  or  early-exit  students,  nor  between  the 
students  in  the  three  implementations  of  the  late-exit  model  at  the  end  of 
third  grade.    Moreover,  the  TAMP  analyses  find  little  difference  in  the 
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growth  of  academic  skills  among  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late- 
exit  students  from  first  grade  through  third  grade.  However,  from  third 
grade  through  sixth  grade  noticeable  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  are 
evident  between  the  three  late-exit  models,  with  those  students  who 
received  substantial  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  exhibiting 
faster  growth  than  students  who  were  quickly  transitioned  into  English- 
only  instruction. 

Operationally,  one  of  the  three  late-exit  programs  was  not  as  faithful 
to  the  late-exit  program  model.  This  site  abruptly  transitions  children 
from  instruction  in  the  primary  language  into  almost  exclusive  use  of 
English.  Ihis  site  allows  us  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  potential 
effects  of  quickly  transitioning  a  limited-English-proficient  student  from 
a  primary  language  development  program  into  one  wherein  English  is  used 
almost  exclusively  tor  instruction. 

The  1-6  TAMP  analysis  are  consistent  witi:  the  observations  of  the  Rock 
Point  project.  Those  students  who  had  the  most  opportunity  to  develop 
their  primary  languac^  skills  (i.e.,  in  sites  D  and  E,  with  more  primary 
language  instruction)  grew  at  a  faster  rate  in  mathematics  than  the 
norming  population.  If  this  growth  rate  were  sustained  over  time,  one 
would  expect  the  average  mathematics  performance  of  these  students  to 
approximate  that  of  the  norming  population.  The  importance  of  this  result 
is  even  more  impressive  given  the  school  district  where  one  of  the 
programs  was  implemented.  Of  all  study  sites,  site  E  had  families, 
schools,  and  community  with  by  far  the  greatest  needs  and  the  fewest 
resources  to  address  these  needs.  Yet  these  students  and  those  from  site 
D  realized  the  greatest  growth  in  mathematics  over  time  as  compared  to  the 
norming  population  and  the  late-exit  site  where  students  were  abruptly 
transitioned  into  English  instruction  (site  G) . 

This  growth  in  mathematics  by  students  receiving  substantial  amounts 
of  primary  language  instruction  is  of  particular  interest  in  that 
mathematics  is  not  as  language-dependent  as  are  English  language  and 
reading.  The  growth  in  mathematics  by  students  with  substantial  primary 
language  instruction  supports  the  hypothesis  that  LEP  students  can 
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continue  to  grow  in  the  content  areas  while  they  are  developing  their 
English  language  skills.  in  contrast,  students  who  were  abruptly 
transitioned  into  an  English  instructional  environment  did  not  grow  as 
fast,  but  appeared  to  experience  a  decrease  in  their  rate  of  growth  in 
mathematics  relative  to  the  norming  population. 

The  potential  effect  of  being  provided  with  less  primary  language 
instruction  is  further  illustrated  by  examining  the  growth  of  students  in 
the  remaining  two  late-exit  sites  (sites  D  and  G).  Students  who  were 
provided  with  a  constant  forty  percent  of  their  instruction  from 
kindergarten  through  fifth  grade  (site  D)  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
norming  population.  This  suggests  that  students  in  such  a  program  would 
be  able  to  maintain  their  position  relative  to  the  norming  population.  In 
short,  they  would  not  demonstrate  a  decrease  in  their  rate  of  growth  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  minority  children.  Once  again,  this  finding 
reinforces  and  is  consistent  with  the  Rock  Point  conclusions. 

That  students  who  were  transitioned  quickly  into  English  instruction 
(site  G)  lost  ground  in  mathematics  relative  to  the  norming  population  and 
to  the  other  two  late-exit  sites  serves  once  again  to  underscore  the  value 
of  primary  language  instruction. 

That  the  rate  of  growth  in  English  language  and  reading  was  the  same 
across  the  three  sites  demonstrates  that  achievement  of  LEP  students  in 
these  two  subject  areas  is  not  impeded  by  being  provided  with  substantial 
instruction  in  their  primary  language. 

Study  findings  are  also  consistent  with  results  reported  outside  of 
the  united  States.  Skutnabb-Kangas  (1981)  reported  that  Finnish  students 
who  completed  their  initial  schooling  in  Finland  realized  greater  success 
in  learning  Swedish  after  two  years  of  study  than  Finnish  children  who 
were  instructed  in  Swedish  since  the  first  grade. 

Higher  proficiency  in  LI  facilitates  acquisition  of  L2.  In  an 
innovative  study,  Swain,  Lapkin,  Rowen,  and  Hart  (in  press)  examined  the 
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question  of  whether  literacy  in  one's  first  language  facilitated  the 
acquisition  of  a  third  language,  rtiis  study  is  pertinent  as  it  examines 
the  importance  of  the  development  of  strong  primary  language  skills  in  the 
learning  of  another  language. 

Swain  et  al.  (in  press)  compared  the  French  language  proficiency 
(i.e.,  reading,  writing,  comprehension,  and  speaking)  of  native  English 
speakers  with  that  of  language-minority  students  (e.g. ,  Spanish,  Tagalog, 
Vietnamese,  etc.)  at  the  end  of  grade  eight.  Language-minority  students 
were  subdivided  into  two  groups:  those  that  could  speak,  read,  and  write 
in  their  home  language  and  those  that  could  not.  Students  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  had  received  all  of  their  instruction  in  English,  with 
approximately  twenty  minutes  per  day  in  French  as  a  second  language  class 
through  grade  four.  Beginning  in  grade  five,  each  of  the  three  student 
groups  received  half  of  their  instruction  in  English  and  half  in  French 
through  grade  eight. 

Results  show  that  literacy  in  one's  first  language,  "regardless  of 
whether  learners  are  currently  making  use  of  those  literacy  skills,  has  a 
strong  positive  impact  on  the  learning  of  a  third  language"  (Swain  et  al. , 
in  press,  p.  116) .  "Our  results  suggest  that  the  effect  is  related  to 
literacy  knowledge  (whether  currently  used  or  not)  rather  than  oral 
proficiency  in  the  HL"  (Swain  et  al. ,  p.  117) .  To  try  and  clarify  these 
findings,  Swain  et  al.  examined  the  test  scores  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  might  simply  be  a  reflection  of  a  general  high  level  of 
proficiency  in  the  none  language  or  a  result  of  being  literate  in  the  home 
language.  To  this  end,  the  relationships  to  test  scores  of  frequency  of 
use  and  literate  and  nonl iterate  background  were  examined.  They  concluded 
that  literacy  in  the  home  language  facilitates  the  learning  of  a  third 
language  and  that  it  is  independent  from  that  of  a  general  proficiency  in 
the  home  language.  "What  is  interdependent  is  knowledge  and  process" 
(Swain  et  al. ,  p.  120) .  These  results  were  not  affected  by  various 
indicators  of  socioeconomic  status  such  as  parent  income,  education,  or 
occupation. 
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Results  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Swain  and 
her  colleagues.  The  HLM  analyses  found  that  those  students  from  the  late- 
exit  site  with  the  highest  initial  skills  in  English  language  and  reading 
also  realized  the  highest  skills  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  From  the 
TAMP  analyses,  those  students  in  the  one  late-exit  site  who  had  received 
the  most  instruction  in  and  opportunity  to  develop  their  primary  language 
skills  experienced  the  greatest  growth,  faster  than  the  norming  popula- 
tion, and  faster  than  students  in  the  other  two  late-exit  sites. 

When  L2  should  be  l^rrH  Study  findings  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  Canadian  research  regardi  •>  -hen  L2  should  be  learned. 
Genesee  (1985)  compared  the  proficiency  in  :ench  at  the  end  of  sixth 
grade  of  two  groups  of  students  who  had  English  as  their  primary  language. 
In  one  group,  students  had  received  all  of  their  instruction  in  French 
since  the  first  grade  (early  immersion) .  The  second  group  received  all  of 
their  instruction  in  English  through  grade  three;  in  grade  four,  half  of 
their  instruction  was  in  English  and  half  in  French  (delayed  immersion) . 
While  the  two  groups  of  students  began  school  with  comparable  low  levels 
of  French,  early  immersion  students  scored  higher  in  French  skills  at 
third  grade  than  delayed  immersion  students.  In  contrast,  in  this  study 
the  HIM  analyses  found  no  difference  in  the  achievement  level  in 
mathematics,  English  language  or  reading  between  LEP  students  who  had  been 
exposed  to  an  early  ijimersion  program  (i.e.,  immersion  strategy)  or  to  a 
delayed  immersion  program  at  the  end  of  third  grade.  Presumably,  the 
difference  between  the  Genesee  results  and  those  of  this  study  is  that 
students  in  this  study  came  from  homes  that  were  not  as  advantaged 
educationally  and  economically  as  those  in  the  Genesee  study,  and 
therefore  had  primary  language  skills  that  were  not  as  well  developed  as 
those  in  the  Genesee  study;  as  a  result,  these  students  were  not  able  to 
learn  the  second  language  as  fast  as  students  in  the  Genesee  study. 

The  two  studies  are  consistent  when  the  growth  of  LEP  students  is 
considered  from  grades  one  through  six.  Surprisingly,  in  the  Genesee 
study,  when  tested  at  the  end  of  sixth  grade,  students  who  did  not  begin 
instruction  in  French  until  grade  four  were  just  as  successful  in 
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acquiring  skills  in  French  as  these  students  who  had  been  instructed  in 
French  since  their  first  day  of  school.  Genesee  attribur-ed  the  effective- 
ness of  the  delayed  immersion  program  to  the  cognitive  and  linguistic 
maturity  of  the  older  students.  That  is,  developing  these  skills  in 
their  first  language  facilitates  (requires  less  time)  actruiring  these 
skills  in  a  second  language.  This  is  consistent  with  the  TAMP  analyses, 
which  note  the  faster  growth  rate  in  English  language  and  reading  as  well 
as  in  mathematics  by  students  receiving  substantial  amounts  of  primary 
language  instruction  than  students  who  were  quickly  transitioned  into 
English-only  instruction. 

Age-Related  Factors  and  the  Acquisition  of  Second  Language  Skills 

Collier's  (1988)  literature  review  specifically  addressed  the  issue 
of  age  and  the  acquisition  of  second  language  skills.  She  gathered 
information  on  the  effect  of  age  on  basic  oral  skills,  oral  and  writing 
skills  for  school,  and  language  skills  in  the  development  of  subject 
matter  content  area  skills  (e.g.,  social  studies,  science,  etc.).  Studies 
which  focused  on  the  short-term  and  long-term  effects  of  exposure  to  a 
second  language  suggest  that  children  over  the  age  of  seven  acquire  basic 
oral  skills  much  more  quickly  in  a  second  language  than  younger  children; 
however,  over  time  the  younger  learners  eventually  catch  up  and  surpass 
the  language  proficiency  of  the  older  learners.  When  one  considers  the 
more  demanding  use  of  language  in  the  classroom,  students  over  the  age  of 
seven  "are  faster,  more  efficient  acquirers  of  school  language  than 
younger  students"  (Collier,  1988,  p.  3).  Collier  proposes  that,  as 
children  are  still  in  the  process  of  developing  and  consolidating  their 
primary  language  skills  through  twelve  years  of  age,  trying  to  get  them  to 
acquire  a  second  language  is  very  difficult  and  requires  more  time  than  it 
does  for  older  students  who  have  already  developed  their  primary  language 
skills  and  can  simply  transfer  their  ski  a  into  the  second  language. 
Moreover,  theorists  note  and  other  researchers  demonstrated  that  older 
students  are  more  cognitive ly  mature  and  are  able  to  bring  to  the  task  of 
learning  a  second  language  a  greater  repertoire  of  strategies  for 
acquiring  a  new  language  than  younger  learners. 
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In  sum,  the  rate  at  which  younger  students  acquire  a  second  language 
cannot  be  rushed.  Results  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  Collier's 
(1988)  findings.  The  HIM  analyses  did  not  reveal  any  differences  in  the 
rate  of  growth  nor  in  the  achievement  level  in  English  language  and 
reading  between  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit  students.  This  suggests 
that  "  immersing"  LEP  students  in  English-only  instruction  does  not  hasten 
the  rate  at  which  they  can  develop  their  English  skills.  This  is 
reinforced  by  the  TAMP  analyses  which  shew  little  difference  in  the  growth 
in  mathematics,  English  language,  or  reading  skills  between  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  or  late-exit  students  relative  to  the  norming 
population.  The  TAMP  analyses  of  the  three  late-exit  models  from  grade 
one  through  grade  six  also  suggest  that  providing  LEP  students  with  more 
English  (through  an  abrupt  transition  into  English-only  instruction)  may 
in  fact  serve  to  slow  the  rate  at  which  LEP  students  can  acquire  skills 
not  only  in  English,  but  in  other  content  areas  as  well. 

Child  Development  Theory 

As  noted  earlier,  the  findings  from  this  study  are  also  consistent 
with  child  development  theory.  Twyford's  (1988)  discussion  of  age-related 
factors  that  might  affect  second  language  learning  is  quite  helpful.  He 
appropriately  reminds  us  of  Piaget's  conceptualization  of  cognitive 
development.  Succinctly,  Piaget's  observations  of  children's  speech  led 
him  to  posit  that  children  shift  from  "egocentric"  to  "socialized"  speech 
at  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  This  change  is  one  from  where 
children  move  from  "monologues"  (talking  without  regard  to  a  listener)  to 
actual  verbal  exchanges  with  others.  This  shift  reflects  a  change  in  the 
child  from  the  pre-operational  to  the  concrete  operational  stage  of 
cognitive  development.  This  conceptualization  of  language  suggests  that 
children  over  the  age  of  seven  would  respond  more  successfully  to  formal 
instruction  in  a  second  language  than  children  who  are  younger  than  eight 
years.  Assuming  that  kindergarten  children  are  five  years  old,  third 
graders  would  be  eight  years  old.  Thus,  while  one  would  not  expect 
students  below  third  grade  to  respond  successfully  to  formal  instruction 
in  a  second  language,  students  at  and  beyond  fourth  grade  would  be 
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expected  to  show  some  success.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  any 
attempts  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language  at  the  K-3 
level  would  not  be  very  successful,  regardless  of  the  method.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  finding  from  the  HLM  analyses  that  there  are  no 
differences  in  the  achievement  levels  of  mathematics,  language,  and 
reading  skills  when  tested  in  English  between  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  students  at  the  end  of  third  grade.  Moreover,  this 
conceptualization  of  language  development  also  suggests  that  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  the  kindergarten  through  third  grade  growth  rates  in 
these  skills  between  immersion  strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit 
students.    The  TAMP  results  are  consistent  with  these  projections. 

Piaget's  view  of  language  development  would  posit  that  an  increase  in 
English  language  skills  should  begin  to  occur  around  the  fourth  grade  and 
continue  to  increase  thereafter.  When  the  growth  rates  of  students  in  the 
three  late-exit  sites  are  examined,  this  increase  is  noted  for  two  of  the 
sites,  those  providing  limited-English-proficient  students  with  substan- 
tial instruction  in  their  primary  language. 

In  sum,  the  theoretical  formulations  provided  by  Piaget  offer  a 
conceptual  framework  for  explaining  the  consistent  patterns  found  not  only 
in  this  study,  but  in  studies  of  the  success  of  limited-English-proficient 
students  in  acquiring  a  second  language. 
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Implications  for  Pedagogy 

o  Lindted-English-proficient  students  in  all  three  instructional 
programs  improved  their  skills  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and 
reading  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  students  in  the  general  population. 
Providing  substantial  instruction  in  the  child's  primary  language 
does  not  impede  the  learning  of  English  language  or  reading  skills. 
On  the  other  hand,  providing  a  limited-English-proficient  student 
with  English-only  instruction  through  grade  three,  as  was  done  in  the 
structured  English  immersion  strategy  program,  is  as  effective  as  an 
early-exit  program  in  helping  limited-English-proficient  students 
acquire  mathematics,  English  language,  and  reading  skills. 

o  when  immersion  strategy  programs  axe  staffed  with  teachers  who  have 
specialized  training  in  bilingual  education  (bilingual  teaching 
credential)  and  English  as  a  second  language  methodology  (language 
development  specialist  or  ESL  teaching  credential) ,  they  are  viable 
alternatives  to  early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs 
through  grade  three. 

The  achievement  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading 
skills  for  LEP  students  in  iinmersion  strategy  programs  demonstrate  a 
temporary  boost  in  the  growth  of  English  language  skills  (in  first  or 
second  grade)  and  possibly  also  in  reading.  Thus  the  inversion  strategy 
students  have  achieve!  at  least  as  high  as  early-exit  students  by  the 
end  of  third  grade. 

o  Early-exit  transitional  bilingual  programs  as  implemented  in  this 
study  are  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  language-minority 
students  in  grades  kindergarten  through  three. 

The  academic  growth  of  early-exit  LEP  students  in  mathematics, 
English  language  arts  and  reading  suggests  continuing  growth  from  kinder- 
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garten  through  grade  three.  The  growth  exhibited  by  LEP  students  in  the 
early-exit  program  is  comparable  to  that  demonstrated  by  the  CTBS  norming 
population  used  in  this  study,  the  majority  of  whom  are  native  English 
speakers.  Moreover,  the  increased  achievement  by  early-exit  LEP  students 
is  better  than  one  would  have  expected,  given  their  low  entry  level 
skills. 

o  Lats-sdt  transitional  bilingual  education  programs,  particularly 
those  that  are  most  faithful  to  the  late-exit  instructional  model, 
are  viable  alternative  instructional  education  programs. 

Late-exit  students  exhibit  growth  rates  higher  than  the  national 
norms  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading  from  first 
grade  through  sixth  grade,  with  the  growth  rates  in  grades  one  to  three 
being  higher  than  in  grades  three  to  six. 

From  another  perspective,  while  the  growth  curves  for  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  students  show  growth  from  first  grade  to  third 
grade  in  mathematics,  English  language,  and  reading  skills,  they  also  show 
a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  each  of  these  content  areas  as 
grade  level  increases.  This  deceleration  in  growth  is  similar  to  that 
observed  for  students  in  the  general  population.  In  contrast,  the  growth 
curves  for  late-exit  students  from  first  grade  to  third  grade  and  from 
third  grade  to  sixth  grade  suggest  not  only  continued  growth  in  these 
areas,  but  continued  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth,  i.e. ,  they  are 
gaining  on  students  in  the  general  population. 

o  There  is  limited  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  development  of  a 
language-minority  student's  primary  Language  facilitates  the 
acquisition  of  English  language  skills  and  of  other  content  areas. 
Moreover,  providing  students  with  substantial  instruction  in  their 
primary  language  does  not  impede  their  progress  in  mathematics. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  the  development  of  these  skills  will  not  be 
as  strong  in  the  early  primary  grades  (i.e.,  kindergarten  through  third 
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grade)  as  it  will  be  in  the  later  middle  school  grades  (i.e. ,  fourth  grade 
through  sixth  grade).  Consistent  with  the  predictions  of  student 
achievement  for  late-exit  students,  it  seems  that  these  students  did  not 
exhibit  as  much  growth  in  English  language  or  reading  skills  relative  to 
the  norming  population  used  in  this  study  as  did  immersion  strategy  or 
early-exit  students  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  late-exit  growth  was  comparable  to  that  of  this  norming 
population  for  mathematics. 

Although  students  in  the  late-exit  program  who  started  out  lower  than 
average  grew  slower  than  the  norming  pojjjulation  in  kindergarten  to  third 
grade,  they  grew  faster  than  the  national  norms  in  grade  three  to  grade 
six.  This  is  consistent  with  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  the  late-exit 
model.  This  suggests  that,  if  this  slope  were  maintained,  over  time  the 
late-exit  students  would  approximate  the  average  achievement  level  of  the 
norming  population.  These  results  tend  to  support  the  notion  that 
development  of  primary  language  skills  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
English  and  other  content  areas. 

The  efficacy  of  late-exit  programs  is  given  additional  impetus  when 
the  growth  curves  of  the  students  in  the  two  late-exit  sites  that  most 
closely  resemble  the  late-exit  instructional  model  are  compared  to  the 
growth  curve  of  those  students  in  the  late-exit  site  that  provided  an 
abrupt  transition  into  an  English  instructional  program.  This  transition 
is  not  unlike  that  experiencec'  by  most  limited  English  proficient  students 
wherein  they  are  quickly  shifted  from  using  their  primary  language  for 
instruction  into  almost  the  exclusive  use  of  English.  In  light  of  this 
similarity,  one  might  hypothesize  that  the  growth  rates  at  late-exit  site 
G  might  reflect  the  growth  curves  of  students  at  immersion  strategy  and 
early-exit  programs,  had  comparable  data  been  available  for  these  t^o  pro- 
grams. The  academic  growth  of  students  at  site  G  appears  to  be  consis- 
tently lower  in  mathematics  skills  than  the  norming  population  used  in 
this  study.  In  marked  contrast,  it  appears  that  those  late-exit  students 
who  received  the  most  primary  language  instruction  grew  faster  than  this 
norming  population.      It  seems  that  those  students  who  consistently 
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received  about  two-fifths  of  their  instruction  in  their  primary  language 
grew  as  fast  as  this  norming  population.  These  findings  for  the  two 
"true"  late-exit  programs  seem  to  indicate  once  again  that  if  this  crowth 
rate  were  sustained,  over  time  these  late-exit  students  would  either  catch 
up  to  and  approximate  the  average  achievement  of  this  norming  population, 
or  at  least  keep  their  position  relative  to  this  norming  population. 
Neither  group  would  lose  ground,  as  is  typical  for  disadvantaged  students. 
This  suggests  the  efficacy  of  the  late-exit  instructional  model  as 
implemented  by  these  two  sites. 

o  There  is  limited  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  early  primary 
grades  (i.e.,  kindergarten  through  third  grade),  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  instruction  provided  in  English  (as  exhibited  in 
immersion  strategy) ,  the  greater  the  growth  in  English  language  arts 
skills  among  LEP  students. 

However,  the  ambiguity  of  the  results  in  English  reading  suggests 
that  the  benefits  of  greater  exposure  to  instruction  in  English  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  three  may  be  limited  to  the  form  of  language 
and  not  the  deeper  conceptual  meaning  of  language.  This  again  is 
consistent  with  second  language  research  that  states  that  "students  reach 
the  fiftieth  normal  curve  equivalent  on  a  standardized  test  [of  English 
language  grammar]  two  to  four  years  earlier  than  they  reach  the  fiftieth 
normal  curve  equivalent  on  the  reading  test"  (Collier,  1990,  p.  521) . 

Implications  for  Public  Policy 

o  If  the  concern  is  for  the  achievement  of  LEP  students  in  the  short 
run,  i.e.,  through  third  grade,  instructional  services  can  be 
provided  through  either  immersion  strategy  or  early-exit  programs. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  achievement  between  immersion  strategy 
and  early-exit  students  after  four  years  of  instruction  in  their 
respective  programs.  However,  how  the  two  programs  compare  after  third 
grade  is  unknown. 
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o  current  federal  efforts  to  support  primary  language  (i.e.,  develop- 
mental bilingual)  programs  that  provide  substantial  amounts  of 
primary  language  instruction  as  implemented  in  some  of  the  late-ex.-5*: 
programs  in  this  study  (sites  D  and  E)  is  justified. 

Exposure  to  primary  language  development  programs  as  reflected  in 
some  of  the  late-exit  programs  in  this  study  does  not  inhibit  the  growth 
of  mathematics,  English  language,  and  English  reading  skills.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  some  suggestion  that  the  academic  growth  of  these 
students  is  faster  than  that  of  the  norming  population  used  in  this  study. 
Further  analyses  at  the  operational  level  are  needed  to  identify  those 
classroom,  school,  and  district  characteristics  that  are  critical  to 
student  success. 

o  There  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  when  limited-English-proficient 
students  receive  most  of  their  instruction  in  their  home  language, 
they  should  not  be  abruptly  transferred  into  a  program  that  uses  only 
English. 
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APPENDIX.  A 

Number  of  Study  Schools  by  District  and  Program 
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Table  A-l 


Number  of  Study  Schools  by  District  and  Program 


District 

School 

Program 

District 

School 

Program 

A 

01 

IS 

F 

50 

EE 

02 

EE 

51 

IS/EE 

04 

EE 

05 

EE 

G 

60 

IE 

61 

IE 

B 

10 

IS 

62 

IE 

11 

EE 

63 

IE 

12 

IS/EE 

64 

IE 

1? 

EE 

65 

IE 

14 

IS/EE 

15 

EE 

H 

71 

IS 

72 

IS 

c 

20 

EE 

73 

IS 

21 

IS/EE 

74 

IS 

22 

IS 

75 

IS 

23 

EE 

76 

IS 

.  24 

IS 

77 

IS 

78 

IS 

D 

30 

IE 

79 

IS 

91 

IS 

E 

40 

IE 

92 

IS 

41 

'  IE 

93 

IS 

42 

IE 

43 

IE 

I 

81 

EE 

44 

IE 

82 

EE 

45 

IE 

83 

EE 

46 

IE 

84 

EE 
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Table  B-l 

List  of  Covariates  by  Label  and  Name 


ABSENT 

ABS1 

AGEM3TH 

ANALPREL 

ANALFREM 

ANALTOBE 

ANYECTOP 

ANYEPTOC 

ANYEPTOP 

AVABS 
AVABS13 

BASE 

BOOKSHM 

BOOKSRD 

CAGEPGM 

DISTA 

DISTB 

DISTC 

DISTF 

DISTG 

DISTHI 

EDAVG 


Days  absent  per  year  (specific  to  year  of  test  score) 

Days  absent  in  first  grade 

Age  of  the  student's  mother,  in  3  categories 

Language  pretest 

Mathematics  pretest 

Sum  of  mathematics  and  language  pretest  scores  i.e.,  TOBE 

Whether  parents  reported  their  children  using  English  when 
talking  to  the  parents 

Whether  parents  reported  using  English  when  talking  to  their 
children 

Whether  parents  reported  using  English  when  talking  to  each 
other 

Average  number  of  absences  per  year 

Average  number  of  absences  per  year  for  grades  one  through 
three 

Overall  average 

Number  of  books  in  the  home,  in  5  categories 
Number  of  books  parents  have  read  in  last  3  months 
Child's  age  in  months  upon  entering  kindergarten 
Variable  for  district  A 
Variable  for  district  B 
Variable  for  district  C 
Variable  for  district  F 
Variable  for  district  G 

Variable  for  ccmbination  of  districts  H  and  I 
Average  years  of  education  of  student's  parents 
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Table  B-l 
(Continued) 


EGRADE3  Student  is  in  late-exit  3-6  cohort 

EE-A  Student  is  in  early-exit  program  in  district  A 

EE-B  student  is  in  early-exit  program  in  district  B 

EE-F  Student  is  in  early-exit  program  in  district  F 

EE-HI  Student  is  in  early-exit  program  in  district  I 

E0SCHL44  Student  is  in  K-3  cohort  in  school  number  44 

E3DISTG  Student  is  in  3-6  cohort  in  district  G 

FEMALE  Student  was  a  girl 


NEE02 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  02 

NEE04 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  04 

NEE05 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  05 

NEE11 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  11 

NEE13 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  13 

NEE15 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  15 

NEE50 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  15 

NEE81 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  81 

NEE82 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  82 

NEE83 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  83 

NEE84 

School 

level 

variable 

for 

early-exit 

school 

number  84 

NIS01 
NIS10 
NIS7A 
NIS7B 
NIS7C 


School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  number  01 
School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  number  10 
School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  group  7A 
School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  group  7B 
School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  group  7C 
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Table  B~l 
(Continued) 


NIS7D  School  level  variable  for  immersion  strategy  school  group  7D 

OCAVG  Average  SES  occupation  index  for  parents'  occupations 

pons  Student  is  in  immersion  strategy  program 

P0NEK1  Propensity  score  for  students  in  K-l  analyses  without  sum  of 
pretest  score  as  a  predictor 

PONEKLFN  Propensity  score  for  stxdents  in  K-l  analyses  who  have  a 
pretest  score  available  without  sum  of  pretest  score  as  a 
predictor 

PONEKUPP  Propensity  score  for  students  in  K-l  analyses  who  have  a 
pretest  score  available  with  sura  of  pretest  score  as  a 
predictor 

P0NE13  Propensity  score  for  students  in  1-3  analyses  without  sum  of 
pretest  score  as  a  predictor 

P0NE13FN  Propensity  score  for  students  in  1-3  analyses  who  have  a 
pretest  score  available  without  sum  of  pretest  score  as  a 
predictor 

P0NE13PP  Propensity  score  for  students  in  1-3  analyses  who  have  a 
pretest  score  available  with  sum  of  pretest  score  as  a 
predictor 

PRESCHY       Whether  student  attended  preschool 

RFKXXSY      Parent  or  someone  else  reads  to  child  in  Spanish 

SCH0OL12      Student  is  in  immersion  strategy/early-exit  school  number  12 

SCH0OL14      Student  is  in  immersion  strategy/early-exit  school  number  14 

SCH0OL30  Student  is  in  late-exit  school  number  30  (only  school  in 
district  D) 

SCHOOL45      Student  is  in  late-exit  school  number  45 

SCH0OL51      Student  is  in  immersion  strategy/early-exit  school  number  51 
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APPENDIX  C 


AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 
(UNADJUSTED  AND  ADJUSTED) 

Tables  C-l  through  C-12  give  unadjusted  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  the  CTBS  achievement  test  scores  for  each  of  the  three  subtests, 
separately  for  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  analyses.  Tables 
C-l  through  C-3  give  the  maans  and  standard  deviations  by  program  and 
grade  for  the  students  in  two-program  schools  (Chapter  III  presents  the 
analyses  of  these  students) .  Tables  C-4  through  C-6  give  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  by  program  and  grade  for  the  students  in  one-program 
schools  (Chapter  IV  presents  the  analyses  of  these  students) .  Tables  C-7 
through  C-12  give  the  means  and  standard  deviations  by  district  and  grade 
for  the  students  in  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  in  the  late-exit  program 
(Chapter  V  presents  the  analyses  of  these  students) . 

Tables  C-13  through  C-24  give  the  corresponding  means  after  adjusting 
for  the  variables  found  to  predict  achievement.  They  are  derived  from  the 
basic  models  presented  in  Chapters  III  through  V  by  calculating  the 
predicted  value  for  hypothetical  students.  The  hypothetical  students  are 
assumed  to  have  covariate  values  exactly  equal  to  the  average  over  all 
1164  students  included  in  the  analyses  (see  Chapter  II  for  more  informa- 
tion on  the  covariates,  including  the  averages  and  standard  deviations) . 
However,  the  number  of  absences  is  assumed  to  be  zero.  Thus  the  tables  of 
adjusted  means  show  the  predicted  achievement  for  an  "average11  student 
with  no  absences. 

Tables  C-13  through  C-15  correspond  to  the  two-program  schools  1-3 
analyses  in  Chapter  III.  The  SCHOOL  variables  are  treated  as  zero  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  adjusted  means,  so  that  the  adjusted  mean 
reflects  the  average  of  the  four  two-program  schools. 

Tables  C-16  through  C-18  correspond  to  the  basic  two-level  1-3 
analyses  for  one-program  schools  in  Chapter  IV.  The  NIS  and  NEE  variables 
are  treated  as  zero  for  purposes  of  calculating  the  adjusted  means,  so 
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that  the  adjusted  mean  for  each  program  reflects  the  average  of  the  school 
groups  with  that  program.  Note  that  the  program  difference  at  t  ch  grade 
incorporates  the  curvature  difference. 

Tables  C-19  through  C-24  correspond  to  the  late-exit  1-6  analyses 
excluding  the  K-3  students  in  district  G~  from  Chapter  V.  The  adjusted 
means  for  the  K-3  and  3-6  cohorts  are  presented  in  separate  tables.  The 
five  columns  of  adjusted  means  reflect  the  school  and  district  differences 
found  in  the  analyses:  for  some  subtests,  school  30  (the  only  school  in 
district  D) ,  school  44,  school  45,  or  the  schools  in  district  G  as  a  group 
differ  significantly  from  schools  41,  42,  43,  and  46  in  district  E.  For 
ease  of  comparison,  the  five  separate  columns  are  presented  even  for  the 
models  that  include  no  difference  between  pairs  of  columns.  For  example, 
Table  C-19  for  the  K-3  cohort  shows  the  predicted  mathematics  achievement 
score  to  be  the  same  in  school  -0  in  district  D  as  for  the  group  of  four 
schools  in  district  E  (schools  41,  42,  43,  and  46)  for  all  three  grades. 


Table  Ol 


Unadjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Immersion 
Strateav 

Early- 

■Exit 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

245.468 

25.552 

251.925 

31.982 

2 

290.043 

23.861 

293.939 

30.271 

3 

323.674 

34.307 

332.744 

34.066 

Table  C-2 
Unadjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Immersion 
Strateay 

Earlv-Exit 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

SrD- 

1 

239.424 

35.718 

231.881 

34.291 

2 

310.804 

47.096 

298.242 

48.383 

3 

361.054 

55.310 

364.581 

56.622 

I 

Table  C-3 

■  Unadjusted 

■  Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Immersion 
StrateaY 

EarlV- 

■Exit 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

220.820 

30.437 

225.985 

25.839 

2 

296.355 

36.510 

286.394 

42.481 

3 

333.587 

38.376 

339.744 

42.912 

Table  C-4 
Unadjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 


Immersion 
Strateoy 

Earlv-Exit 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

?.D. 

1 

253.649 

31.535 

253.579 

32.412 

2 

304.870 

33.947 

301.580 

34.237 

3 

344.259 

41.335 

351.154 

42.644 
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Table  C-5 


Unadjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 


Immersion 

Strategy  Earlv-Exit 


Grade 

Mean 

s.p. 

Mean 

S.Dt 

1 

261.196 

46.328 

256.722 

50.148 

2 

347.413 

62.493 

321.428 

64.762 

3 

390.071 

74.856 

384.994 

69.634 

Table  C-6 

Unadjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 

Immersion 
Strateov 

Earlv-Exit 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

236.289 

39.806 

240.167 

39.854 

2 

306.739 

54.925 

301.492 

51.023 

3 

351.143 

57.936 

352. lul 

54.115 
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Table  C-7 


Unadjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  District  and  Grade 

late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Site  D 

Site  E 

Site  G 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean  S.D. 

1 

269.600 

27.457 

242.035 

24.098 

*  * 

2 

301.097 

39.678 

294.859 

34.031 

303.469  36.806 

3 

384.871 

38.584 

336.900 

53.439 

336.735  43.819 

*  -  No  data  available  at  this  grade  level  for  this  site. 


Table  C-8 
Unadjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  District  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Site  D 

Site  E 

Site  G 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean  S.D. 

1 

310.743 

49.021 

241.430 

31.693 

*  * 

2 

356.839 

53.741 

280.847 

58.196 

293.265  71.888 

3 

443.258 

66.398 

331.025 

67.106 

353.796  65.688 

*  =  No  data  available  at  this  grade  level  for  this  site. 
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Table  C-9 


Unadjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scares  by  District  and  Grade 

late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Late-Exit 
Site  D 

Late-Exit 
Site  E 

Late-Exit 
Site  G 

Grade 

Mean 

StPt 

Mean 

StDt. 

Mean  S.D. 

1 

274.686 

46.235 

224.919 

25.590 

*  * 

2 

333.806 

52.698 

274.647 

46.027 

294.224  47.013 

3 

401.290 

62.868 

327.975 

57.429 

342.612  49.893 

*  =  No  data  available  at  this  grade  level  for  this  site. 


Table  C-10 
Unadjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achieveament  Scores  by  District  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Late-Exit  Late-Exit  Late-Exit 

Site  D  Site  E  Site  G 


Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

3 

402.000 

60.726 

347.832 

43.734 

354.923 

41.314 

4 

435.238 

48.354 

372.573 

44.706 

380.214 

40.307 

5 

406.333 

88.741 

419.453 

55.055 

418,100 

34.859 

6 

492.059 

98.916 

460.591 

67.497 

388.381 

52.037 
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Table  Oil 
Unadjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  District  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Late-Exit 

Site  D 

Site  E 

Site  G 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D, 

Mean 

S.D. 

3 

427.450 

63.586 

345.589 

46.085 

357.500 

65.779 

4 

456.381 

64.061 

378.094 

44.022 

392.357 

55.561 

5 

463.429 

88.392 

404.427 

46.535 

413.950 

31.673 

6 

508.824 

92.254 

441.364 

48.702 

422.571 

46.907 

Table  C-12 
Unadjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  District  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Late-Exit 

Late-Exit" 

Late-Exit 

Site  D 

Site  E 

Site 

G__ 

Grade 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

Mear. 

S.D. 

3 

403.050 

71.255 

342.316 

5i.r.J6 

319.615 

64.182 

4 

433.238 

61.282 

355.510 

54.287 

378.929 

60.076 

5 

440.524 

63.938 

415.800 

54.306 

403.500 

32.180 

6 

500.000 

69.531 

454.000 

46.870 

406-6*57 

57.725 
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Table  C-13 


Adjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Immersion 

Grade 

Strategy 

Early-Exit 

1 

249 

255 

2 

297 

301 

3 

331 

334 

Table  C-14 


Adjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Immersion 

Grade 

Strateay 

Earlv-Exit 

1 

249 

238 

2 

313 

307 

3 

357 

355 
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Table  015 


Adjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

Two-Program  Schools 


Grade 

Immersion 
Strateoy 

Early-Exit 

i 

228 

232 

2 

301 

290 

3 

330 

338 

Table  C-16 

Adjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 

Grade 

Immersion 
Strategy 

Earlv-Ex.it 

1 

258 

256 

2 

308 

305 

3 

348 

352 

C-10 
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Table  Ox7 


Adjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 


Grade 

Immersion 
Strateov 

Earlv-Exit 

i 

256 

257 

2 

342 

324 

3 

393 

384 

Table  C-18 

Adjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  Program  and  Grade 

One-Program  Schools 

Grade 

Immersion 
Strategy 

Earlv-Exit 

1 

233 

240 

2 

304 

304 

3 

353 

354 

Oil 
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Table  C-19 

■  Adjusted 

■  Average  Kidthematics  CTES  Achievement  Scores  by  District/School  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 
(Schl  44) 

District  E 
(Schl  45) 

District  E 
(Schls  41-43,46) 

District  G 

1 

253 

262 

237 

253 

* 

2 

305 

295 

289 

305 

* 

3 

357 

328 

341 

357 

*  =  No  data  available  for  these  grade  levels  for  this  site. 


Table  C-20 
Adjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTRS  Achievement  Scores 
by  District/School  and  Grade 
Late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 
(Schl  44) 

District 

(Schl  45) 

District  E 
(Schls  41-43,46) 

District  G 

1 

290 

262 

239 

239 

* 

2 

347 

275 

296 

296 

* 

3 

403 

288 

353 

353 

* 

*  ■  No  data  available  for  these  grade  levels  for  this  site. 
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Table  C-21 


Adjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scares 
by  District/School  and  Grade 
Late-Exit  K-3  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 
(Schl  44) 

District  E 
(Schl  45) 

District  E 
(Schl*  41-43,46) 

District  G 

1 

262 

242 

227 

227 

* 

2 

321 

269 

286 

286 

* 

3 

379 

295 

344 

344 

*  =  No  data  available  for  these  grade  levels  for  this  site. 
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Table  C-22 
Adjusted 

Average  Mathematics  CTBS  Achievement  Scores  by  District/School  and  Grade 

Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 
(Schl  44) 

District  E 
(Schl  45) 

District  E 

(Schls  41-43,46) 

District  G 

3 

366 

366 

350 

366 

365 

4 

394 

394 

378 

394 

378 

5 

422 

422 

406 

422 

392 

6 

450 

450 

434 

450 

405 

9 
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Table  C-23 
Adjusted 

Average  English  Language  CTBS  Achievement  Scores 
by  District/School  and  Grade 
Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 
(Schl  44) 

District  E 
(Schl  45) 

District  E 
(Schls  41-43,46) 

District  G 

3 

410 

359 

359 

359 

362 

4 

434 

384 

384 

384 

385 

5 

459 

408 

408 

408 

409 

6 

483 

433 

433 

433 

433 

Table  C-24 
Adjusted 

Average  English  Reading  CTBS  Achievement  Scores 
by  District/School  and  Grade 
Late-Exit  3-6  Cohort 


Grade 

District  D 

District  E 

PistrictLfi 

District  G 

^ScM.1^^ 

(Schl  45) 

(Schls  41-43,46) 

3 

383 

348 

348 

348 

335 

4 

414 

379 

379 

379 

364 

5 

444 

409 

409 

409 

392 

6 

475 

440 

440 

440 

421 

C-14 

1444 


